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In  out  last  number  we  expressed  a  strong  doubt  as  to  the  utUity  of  works 
on  Natural  Theology^  wntten  with  a  view  of  convincing  the  sceptic^  and 
thought  that  they  mast  needs  fiiil  of  electing  the  end  desired.  This  led 
Co  some  observations  on  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  on  its  subserviency 
to  passion  in  all  matters  which  nearly  concern  our  hopes  and  fears. 
The  opinion  expressed  may  to  some  appear  exaggerated,  but  we  think 
that  it  derives  support  from  observation  and  experience.  At  all  events 
it  deserves  farther  consideration.  Two  men  are  discussing  a  question, 
and  they  employ  the  same  premises,  but  come  to  different  conclusions. 
How  shall  we  explain  the  discrepancy  P  Is  it  that  the  reasoning  faculty 
acts  differently  in  the  two  cases ; — that  it  pursues  a  different  path  in 
advancing  from  the  premises  to  the  conclusion  ?  Is  it  not  rather  that 
each  disputant,  before  he  enters  the  lists,  determines  to  win  the  battle ; 
and  to  fight  for  victory,  not  for  truth  P  Or  take  a  case  in  whioh  a  point 
is  argued  affecting  the  interests  of  two  parties.  The  premises  are  the  same, 
but  the  conclusions  opposite.  The  parties  interested  can  come  to  no 
decision  :  to  whom  do  they  refer  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  P  To  one 
who  has  no  interest  ia  the  question  imder  discussion  ;  that  is  to  say,  to 
one  whose  reason  can  act  without  bias,  and  pursue  its  natural  and  con- 
sistent course,  neither  distorted  by  passion  nor  bribed  by  self-interest. 

A  serious,  and  oftentimes  a  fatal  error  arises  from  confoimding  the  ex- 
cesses of  passion  with  the  defects  of  reason.  Madness,  for  instance,  is  said 
to  be  a  malady  of  the  reason,  and  men  wonder  much  to  find  madmen 
reason  well  from  premises  partly  correct  and  partly  incorrect ;— coirect 
when  the  subject  is  one  remote  finom  the  halucinadon  which  possesses  them, 
but  incorrect  when  the  halucination  supplies  the  materials  for  thought. 
Now  the  process  of  reason  is  the  same  in  both  cases:  it  signifies 
not  whether  the  premises  are  true  or  &lse ;  they  fully  warrant  the 
conclusion.  We  do  not  now  speak  of  cases  of  fatuity,  produced  by  severe 
injury  to  the  head,  or  sudden  shock  to  the  mind,  wnen  all  its  faculties 
are  at  once  overthrown;  but  of  madness  in  the  more  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  term.  Now  we  contend  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  madness  the 
reasoning  faculty  is  intact,  and  that  in  all  its  strange  wanderings  it  is  made 
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the  slave  of  the  predominant  passion,  or  of  the  ruling  idea,  in  the  same 
way,  though  in  a  much  greater  degree,  than  in  those  whom  we  call  sane. 
There  ar^  many  cases  of  madness,  indeed,  in  which  reason  asserts  her 
rights,  and  gives  ample  proof  that  she  is  not  the  willing  instrumerit  of 
passion.     We  rememher  a  case  in  point  which  made  a  strong  impression 
on  our  own  mind.     A  poor  woman  had  long  heen  remarkahle  among  her 
neighhours  for  her  affectionate  care  of  her  family,  and  for  her  soher  and 
orderly  conduct ;  after  a  severe  illness  the  idea  entered  her  mind,  and 
ultimately  gained  the  entire  mastery  over  it,  that  her  hushand  no  longer 
loved  her  as  he  had  done ;  she  hecame  jealous,  and  her  jealousy  increased 
day  by  day,  in  spite  of  every  attention  and   every  protestation.     Her 
husband  and  her  children  were  neglected.   At  length  she  heard  voices 
whispering  in  her  ear,   and  calling  her  names,  and  she  said  that  these 
Toices  were  her  husband's.     When  her  reason  was  directly  appealed  to, — 
when  the  question  was  put  whether  her  husband  was  near  her  when  she 
heard  the  voices  which  she  stated  to  be  his,  she  at  once  saw  the  dilemma 
in  which  she  was  placed,  and  burst  into  tears ;  and  this  occurred  as  often 
as  a  strong  appeal  was  made  to  the  reasoning  faculty.     In  the  stronger 
sex  the  same  appeal  excites  ungovernable  rage,  or  ends  in   unintel- 
ligible   ravings.      And  to    these  same  expedients  does    passion  have 
recourse  in  the  sane.    Tears  are  a  woman's  refuge,  rage  a  man's,  and  both 
are  blended  in  the  child.    The  above  is  but  one  of  many  illustrations  that 
might  be  given  in  support  of  the  view  we  have  taken,  that  the  reason  of 
the  madman  is  merely  enslaved,  but  not  destroyed. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  men  are  mad,  and  that  there  is  no  one  who 
does  not  depart  more  or  less  widely  from  the  rule  of  reason,  and  the 
dictates  of  prudence.  Though  this  opinion  can  scarcely  be  received  as 
true,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  madness  in  its  most  marked 
form  is  nothing  more  than  an  exaggeration  of  that  state  of  mind  which 
leads  in  the  sane  to  errors  of  reason  and  of  action  ; — that  the  reason  of 
the  madman  is  the  slave  of  passion  or  of, fancy,  whilst  the  reason  of  die 
sane  is  merely  their  servant.  The  reason  of  the  madman  cannot  eman- 
cipate itself  from  bondage,  but  the  reason  of  the  sane  is  free  to  leave  the 
service  of  its  masters.  In  the  madman  the  will  is  paralyzed ;  in  the  man 
of  sane  mind  the  will  remains,  though  it  be  exercised  with  difficulty. 
Madmen  yield  to  their  passion  or  their  fancy  without  an  attempt  at 
resistance ;  the  sane  can  struggle  for  freedom,  and  bring  other  faculties  of 
the  mind  to  their  aid  against  diat  which  would  enslave  it.  We  hear  of  a 
moral  insanity  :  what  is  this  but  reason  become  the  slave  of  passion  P  We 
know  of  an  intellectual  msanity :  what  is  this  but  reason  become  the  slave  of 
fancy  ?  There  is  a  religious  insanity :  what  is  this  but  reason  enslaved 
by  conscience  ?  For  conscience,  though  less  liable  to  err  than  any  other 
instinct  of  the  mind,  has,  nevertheless,  its  excesses,  and  sometimes  attains 
a  sensitiveness  so  acute  as  to  constitute  a  disease. 

How  closely  the  condition  of  the  sceptic  and  the  infidel  border  on  that 
of  the  madman,  God  only  knows.  How  fearfrilly  dangerous  the  state  of 
that  man  is  who,  whedier  by  sins  of  omission  or  commission,  gives  too 
much  power  to  thoughts,  and  too  much  force  to  habits,  opposed  to  the 
belief  in  a  religion  which  promises  reward  and  threatens  punishment,  it  re- 
quires no  super  human  penetration  to  discover.  No  one  knows  how  soon  the 
habit  of  doing  wrong  may  end  in  the  impossibility  of  thinking  aright ;  nor 
to  what  extent  a  train  of  thou^t  may  be  safely  indulged^  and  how  often 
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repeated,  before  the  mind  shall  loae  all  power  of  preventing  its  intrusion, 
and  hold  itself  free  from  its  enthralment.  Man  cannot  draw  the  line  be* 
tween  sanity  and  madness.  They  border  on  each  other,  and  pass  into 
one  another  by  insensible  gradations ;  there  may  be  a  Ikie  of  demarca- 
tion, but  it  has  hitherto  escq>ed  the  learned  and  the  wise.  He  who  fears 
madness  will  keep  far  from  every  excess  of  thoughts  and  action.  He 
who  would  act  aright  must  guard  his  thoughts ;  and  he  who  would  think 
aright  must  be  jealous  of  his  actions.  Danger  is  not  far  from  any  of  us, 
and  the  hidden  precipice  yawns  for  its  victims.  Fast  and  furious  does 
passion  drive  us  to  its  briiiJc,  and  reason  is  weak  to  save  us  from  destruc- 
tion. 

The  foregoing  observations  have  not,  we  trust,  led  us  too  far  from  the 
subject  we  are  considering.  The  object  we  have  had  in  view  is  to  show  ' 
that  the  reason  to  which  the  Natural  Theologist  appeals  is  not  always  in 
a  condition  to  listen  to  his  arguments ;  and  this,  because  habits  of  thought 
or  of  action  opposed  to  conviction  have  gained  the  mastery  over  his 
mind ;  and  that  this  condition  of  the  intellect  differs  in  degree  only 
from  that  insanity  which  mankind  in  general  regard,  though  we  believe 
unjustly,  as  a  malady  of  the  reason. 

Let  nothing  which  has  now  been  said  lead  the  reader  to  think  that  we 
wish  to  undervalue  the  faculty  of  reason  :  on  the  contrary,  we  yield  to 
none  in  our  admiration  of  her  power.  Hers  are  the  achievements  of 
science  and  the  triumphs  of  art  To  her  we  owe  oiur  superiority  to  the 
brutes,  and  our  mastery  over  all  created  things.  She  owns  no  limits  but 
those  which  the  senses  prescribe :  she  knows  no  uncertainty  where  she 
suffers  no  interference.  By  her  own  unaided  efforts  she  has  constructed 
the  instruments  of  knowledge ;  with  scanty  aid  from  the  senses,  she  has 
solved  the  problem  of  the  universe.  She  has  explored  the  heavens,  and 
measured  the  worlds  which  people  them  :  she  follows  the  planet  in  its 
course,  and  tracks  the  wandering  comet  The  future  is  not  hidden  from 
her  view,  for  she  foretells  the  coming  of  the  dim  eclipse.  Calm  and 
confident,  she  awaits  the  fulfilment  of  her  prophecies.  It  is  not  in  the 
heavens  alone  that  she  displays  her  power.  She  descends  from  her 
lofty  height  that  she  may  enrich  man  with  her  discoveries :  she  makes 
the  stars  his  beacons,  and  the  moon  his  pilot :  she  guides  the  wanderer 
through  the  desert,  and  leads  the  mariner  in  safety  across  the  pathless 
ocean.  She  teaches  him  to  avoid  the  hidden  shoal  and  the  threatening 
rock,  and  brings  him  in  safety  to  the  wished-for  haven.  She  explores 
the  earth,  and  places  all  its  riches  at  his  disposal :  she  controls  the  powers 
which  threaten  him  with  danger,  and  turns  them  to  his  use.  Science  and 
art  are  her  children,  and  she  devotes  them  to  the  improvement  of 
mankind. 

But  whilst  we  admire  this  wondrous  faculty  of  reason,  let  us  not  exalt 
it  too  much  above  the  other  faculties  of  our  mind.  It  is  a  common  emor 
to  suppose  that  reasons  acts  with  greater  certainty  than  passion  or  instinct, 
and  marches,  so  to  speak,  more  directly  and  securely  to  her  object. 
Those  who  think  thus  of  reason  forget  her  early  wanderings  and  mis- 
directed energies ;  they  forget  her  long  and  heavy  slumber,  and  her  slow 
awakening ;  they  forget  how  far  she  strayed  from  the  path  which  leads  to 
truth,  and  how  hardly  she  has  toiled  up  the  stee^S  ascent  What  time, 
what  labour  has  been  employed  to  rear  the  fabric  of  our  knowledge ! 
And  this  how  imperfect,  how  insecure,  how  unfinished  !     The  inaccessi- 
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ble  heavens  have  been  mapped  out  and  measured  by  the  rule  and  compass, 
the  earth  has  been  tortured  till  she  confessed  her  secrets,  the  laws  which 
govern  the  material  universe  have  been  unfolded  to  our  view ;  but  nothing 
which  deserves  the  name  of  a  cause  has  yet  been  found.  Invisible  and, 
in  all  probability^  immaterial  forces  act  within  us  and  about  us ;  but  we 
know  them  only  by  their  effects ;  their  essence  remains  unknown.  Matter 
acting  iipon  matter  renders  some  of  these  agents  evident  to  our  senses, 
and  man  can  produce  them  to  the  sight  at  vfiW.  He  makes  the  subtle 
element  of  heat  his  minister,  and  imprisons  the  flashing  lightning :  the 
force  which  draws  the  magnet  to  the  pole  seems  to  acquire  new  properties 
beneath  his  hand.  Every  day  brings  some  new  addition  to  his  know- 
ledge, and  adds  some  new  element  to  his  power.  But  he  remains  pro- 
*foundly  ignorant  of  real  causes,  and  is  obliged  to  confess  that  the  empire 
of  reason  is  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  sense.  The  grander 
objects  of  creation  are  placed  beyond  his  r^ach;  the  smaller  ones  elude  his 
most  careful  search.  All  that  we  know  forbids  us  to  hope  that  reason  will 
ever  escape  firom  the  leading-strings  of  sense ;  and  the  experience  of 
centuries  can  teach  no  other  lesson  than  that  which  the  priest  of  reason 
long  since  unfolded. 

"  Homo,  naturae  minister  et  interpres,  tantum  facit  et  intelhgit, 
quantum  de  naturae  ordine,  re  vel  mente  observaverit ;  nee  ampHus  scit, 
aut  potest." 

If  the  discovery  of  real  causes  be  denied  to  reason,  then  must  the 
discovery  of  a  first  great  cause  be  for  ever  placed  beyond  her  reach.  One 
step  beyond  the  limits  of  sense,  and  all  is  dark  and  doubtful.  The  poets* 
fabled  chaos  is  at  hand,  and  the  daik  realm  peopled  with  vain  imaginings. 
Reason  reels  as  she  enters  it;  the  rule  and  compass  drop  from  her  palsied 
hand,  and  she  staggers  back  to  a  firmer  soil  and  a  brighter  day.  But 
within  her  own  domain  reason  is  all-powerful ;  and  never  can  we  enough 
admire  her  vast  resources  and  her  mighty  deeds. 

Is  this,  then,  the  being  whom  we  have  represented  as  the  advocate  of 
self-interest,  and  the  ready  slave  of  passion  ?  We  may  safely  answer  this 
question  in  the  affirmative ;  but,  that  we  may  not  be  solitary  in  our  opi- 
nion, we  must  state  our  grounds  for  it;  we  must  analyze  the  operations  of 
reason,  and  trace  her  step  by  step  in  her  march  of  discovery.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  we  would  observe  that  reason  advances  slowly  and  laboriously 
in  her  pursuit  of  truth.  She  takes  no  step  in  advance  till  after  mature 
consideration,  and  much  time  is  consumed  in  ascertaining  the  firmness  of 
the  ground  on  which  she  treads.  Her  foot  once  securely  planted,  she  is 
ready  for  a  fresh  advance,  and  the  ground  she  has  once  gained  is  never 
lost.  To  drop  all  metaphor,  the  faculty  of  reason  differs  from  all  other 
faculties  of  the  mind  in  this,  that  each  conclusion  obtained  from  coirect 
premises  becomes,  in  its  tuni,  a  premise,  and  this,  again,  the  ground- 
work of  a  fresh  conclusion.  Hence,  it  happens  that  the  work  of  reason 
has  been  compared  to  a  chain  consisting  of  link  added  to  link,  or  to  a 
building  of  which  one  stone  is  piled  upon  another ;  the  uppermost  stone 
being  to  the  one  to  be  laid  upon  it  what  the  foundation  stone  was  to  the 
second  from  the  ground.  In  comparing  the  operations  of  reason  with 
those  of  passion,  we  must  not  confound  the  results  with  the  process  by 
which  they  were  obtained.  Let  us  suppose  reason  and  passion  to  act 
together  in  the  same  mind :  in  order  to  gain  an  idea  of  their  respective 
powers,  we  must  compare  what  passion  accomplishes  with  what  reason 
effects  in  the  same  space  of  time.     Before  reason  has  laid  down  her  pre- 
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miseSy  and  long  before  she  has  drawn  her  conclusion,  passion  has  accom- 
plished his  purpose.  He  speaks  in  the  flushing  cheek,  the  glisteniilg  eye, 
the  heaving  breast,  the  throbbing  heart  He  is  seen  in  the  frowning 
brow,  and  felt  in  the  uplifted  arm*  Nay,  the  whole  frame  is  convulsed 
by  his  violent  promptings.  Did  reason  ever  thus  evince  her  presence  or 
her  power  ?  Hers  is  the  calm  and  tranquil  brow,  the  slow  and  cautious 
step.  Time  is  a  chief  element  in  all  her  actions ;  but  passion  has  the 
lightning's  speed.  Poor  chance  has  reason  of  keeping  pace  with  passion  ; 
small  hope  is  there,  that  the  still  small  voice  of  conscience  will  be  heard 
amidst  the  raging  storm.  The  blow  is  struck ;  the  blood  is  on  the  ground ; 
passion  has  lost  himself  in  action  :  then  reason  slowly  argues  it  was  use- 
less, and  conscience  whispers  it  was  wrong*  Henceforth,  the  hand  that 
was  too  late  to  save  is  turned  against  the  uave  of  passion,  and  the  voice 
which  he  would  not  hear  whispers  terrible  things.  Reason  and  con- 
science, but  now  so  weak,  have  gained  a  giant's  power  to  torture. 
The  mind  is  on  the  rack,  the  day  brings  no  relief,  and  night  has  no  re- 
pose : — To  live  is  misery ;  to  die,  despair. 

The  ground  is  measured,  the  instrument  of  death  is  ready,  the  hand  is 
raised,  the  shot  is  fired.  Big  drops  of  blood  are  falling  to  the  gp'ound, 
and  life  is  ebbing  fast.  A  groan  and  look  of  anguish,  and  all  is  over. 
Revenge  has  slaked  his  thirst  in  blood.  Now  mark  yon  form  of  woe. 
The  face  is  pale  as  death,  the  hands  are  clasped  convulsively,  and  the 
trembling  limbs  can  scarce  support  the  load  which  weighs  them  down. 
The  storm  of  passion  is  followed  by  a  calm.  Now  reason  speaks,  and  the 
voice  of  conscience  is  heard :  "  Thou  hast  broken  the  laws  of  man,  and 
usurped  the  prerogative  of  the  Almighty.  Though  thy  provocation  was 
most  grievous,  and  thy  lot  most  hard  to  bear.  He  who  has  claimed  ven- 
geance as  bis  own  condenms  thee.  Thy  victim  was  thy  friend,  and  under 
the.  guise  of  friendship  has  done  thee  deadly  wrong :  thy  sister  loved 
him,  trusted,  and  was  lost.  To  injury  was  added  scorn  and  bitter  mock- 
ery. But  the  shame  which  thou  shouldest  have  hidden^  thy  deed  has  made 
public  to  the  world ;  and  the  burden  which  thou  hast  found  so  hard  to 
bear  has  been  laid  on  the  friends  of  thy  victim.  Thou  hast  made  a  mother 
childless,  and  wrung  a  father's  heart  with  anguish.  His  sins  were  known 
too  well,  and  many  a  prayer  has  risen  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  that  time 
might  be  given  him  for  repentance.  Thy  hand  has  sent  him  to  his  dread 
account,  and  the  thought  which  dwells  on  him  recoils  with  horror.  Hadst 
thou  fallen  in  his  place,  the  sin  of  murder  would  have  been  added  to  his 
other  crimes.  Count  well  thy  gains,  and  weigh  them  in  the  balance 
with  thy  crime.  No  stain  is  washed  away ;  no  balm  is  purchased  for 
the  bruised  heart ;  thou  hast  made  sorrow  the  sole  companion  of  those 
who  never  injured  thee ;  and  hast  brought  no  relief  to  her  whom  thou 
wouldest  have  died  to  save.  For  death  has  extinguished  hate,  and  wo- 
man's love  is  mistress  of  her  memory.  The  world  will  not  accuse  thee, 
but  thou  shalt  condemn  thyself.  Joy  shall  be  a  stranger  to  thy  breast,  and 
grief  shall  follow  thee  to  the  grave." 

We  now  speak  of  passion  in  his  worst  excesses — of  reason,  too  slow 
to  save,  and  of  conscience  too  gentle  to  be  heard.  Mui-der,  suicide,  mad- 
ness— these  are  his  fearful  deeds — remorse,  despair,  his  awful  punish- 
ment. But  it  is  with  reason,  as  the  advocate  of  passion,  that  we  have  now 
to  do,  and  the  question  still  remains  unanswered.  Can  a  power  so  mighty, 
when  acting  alone,  be  so  weak  when  joined  with  others  ? 

We  reserve  this  question  for  our  next. 
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OF  ENGLAND. 

In  our  number  for  November  we  brougbt  our  Historical  Notices  of  the 
Church  down  to  the  suppression  of  the  Pelagian  heresy ;  ^nd  which  has 
ever  since  been  providentially  preserved  from  that  moral  pestilence. 
Education  seems  to  have  flourished  under  the  fostering  care  of  Dubritius^ 
who  was  bishop  first  of  Landafl*^  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Caerleon,and, 
according  to  Bede,  presided  over  two  seminaries  for  the  education  of 
those  who  were  destined  for  the  Church.  Iltutus^  another  bishop^  pre- 
sided over  a  seminary  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  and  the  place  is  still 
called,  from  him^  Lantuet.  In  these  seminaiies,  Demiel,  bishop  of  Bangor, 
St.  Theleau,  bishop  of  Landaff,  and  St.  David,  bishop  of  Menevia,  which 
was  afterwards  called  St.  David's,  out  of  respect  to  diat  excellent  prelate, 
and  many  other  eminent  men  even  from  different  parts  of  the  continent^ 
were  educated. 

During  the  fifth  century  several  British  synods  were  held,  in  which 
civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  laws  were  enacted.  In  point  of  fact,  these 
ecclesiastical  synods,  from  the  convocation  of  the  bishops  and  nobles 
under  the  presidency  of  the  l^overeign,  were  the  origin  and  foundation  of 
our  parliaments.  St.  David,  archbishop  of  St«  David  s,  held  a  purely  eccle- 
siastical s3mod  for  finally  extirpating  the  remains  of  the  Pelagian  hesesy, 
and  taking  measures  to  prevent  its  revival.  At  this  period  the  church  was 
perfectly  independent,  and  free  from  the  regal  supremacy,  which  sprang 
out  of  the  papal  usurpation.  St.  Oudocius,  bishop  of  Landaff,  in  three 
synods  of  the  clergy  of  his  own  diocese,  excommunicated  three  of  his  own 
sovereigns  successively,  for  several  atrocious  acts  of  perfidy  and  cruelty ; 
and,  before  he  admitted  them  to  the  peace  and  communion  of  the  church, 
subjected  them  to  the  perfonnance  of  severe  penances.  There  was  no 
such  thing  as  any  regal  or  other  supremacy  over  the  British  church  at 
the  period  of  Augustine  s  arrival ;  who,  although  he  did  not  introduce  the 
papal  domination,  yet  paved  the  way  for  its  introduction  by  his  succes- 
sors. The  free  election  of  the  bishops  by  the  clergy  of  every  diocese  is 
an  inherent  right,  and  which  was,  up  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  centuries, 
exercised  universally,  but,  by  degrees,  this  right  was  afterwards  usurped 
by  the  crown  and  the  Pope.  In  the  beginning,  before  this  usurpation, 
the  conge  d'elire  was  in  the  form  of  a  request  that  the  clergy  would 
elect  such  an  one ;  and  the  king  begged  that  the  clergy  would  lend  a 
favourable  and  benign  ear  to  his  petition. — "  Ut  huic  petitioni  mete 
favor  em  prabeant  beniffnum"  By  insensible  degrees  petition  was  under- 
stood to  mean  command,  and  it  is  now  established  by  prescription  as  a 
light  jure  corona. 

It  is  said  that  Gregory  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  attracted  by 
seeing  some  beautiful  fair  youths  from  Britain  in  the  slave-mart  at  Rome, 
and  made  inquiry  respecting  their  country  and  religion.  On  finding  they 
were  pagans  he  conceived  the  idea  of  cafrying  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
Gospel  to  their  benighted  countrymen ;  and  ofiered  his  services  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  Pelagius  IL,  then  bishop  of  Rome.  The  offer  was  accepted, 
and  with  some  associates  he  set  out  on  his  journey;  but  the  people  of 
Rome,  unwilling  to  lose  him,  constrained  Pelagius  to  recall  hid  missio- 
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riaries,  after  they  had  been  three  days  advanced  on  their  journey.  Soon 
after  Pelagios  died,  and  Gregory  hunself  was  elected  and  placed  in  the 
episcopal  chair,  but  did  not  forget  the  object  of  his  former  zealous  solici- 
tude. He  selected  Augustine,  the  prior  of  the  monasteiy  of  St.  Martin, 
some  say  St.  Andrew,  with  forty  other  monks,  and  sent  them  to  England 
as  Christian  missionaries,  to  bring  the  Saxons  to  the  knowledge  and  pro- 
fession of  the  Christian  religion. 

These  missionaries  were  seized  with  terror  at  the  prospect  before  them  ; 
and  before  they  had  proceeded  far,  sent  back  their  leader  to  represent  to 
Gregory  the  distance  of  the  country,  the  ferocity  of  the  people,  and  their 
own  ignorance  of  the  language,  and  to  desire  to  be  recalled.  Gregory  de- 
nied their  request,  and  sent  them  a  letter  of  encouragement,  and  besides 
furnished  them  with  recommendatory  letters  to  the  king  of  the  Franks,  and 
several  of  the  Gallican  bishops.  These  kindly  assisted  them  on  their  jour- 
ney, and  furnished  them  with  necessaries,  and,  above  all,  with  interpreters. 
Thus  provided  and  encouraged,  Augustine  with  his  little  troop  passed 
over  to  the  isle  of  Thanet,  in  the  year  596;  whence  he  despatched  one  of 
bis  interpreters  to  acquaint  King  Ethelbert  with  the  object  of  his  mission. 

This  monarch  was  well  prepared  to  receive  the  truths  of  Christianity 
from  the  example  and  exhortation  of  his  queen  and  her  Christian  court, 
and  also  from  the  silent  progress  which  Christianity  had  already  made. 
Ethelbert  assigned  Augustine  a  residence  in  Canterbury,  his  capital, 
listened  respectfully  to  his  instructions,  and  gave  him  pennission  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  his  subjects.  The  missionaries  entered  Canterbury 
in  solemn  procession,  singing—'*  We  beseech  thee,  O  Lord !  of  thy 
mercy  let  thy  wrath  and  anger  be  turned  away  from  this  city,  and  from 
thy  holy  place,  for  we  have  sinned :  Hallelujah."  The  labours  of  the 
missionaries  were  soon  crowned  with  success,  and  Augustine  baptized 
Cthelbert,  whose  example  was  followed  by  multitudes,  and  it  is  said  that 
on  Christmas-day,  596,  the  missionaries  baptized  ten  thousand.  Soon 
after  he  despatched  Lawrence  and  Peter,  two  of  his  companions,  to 
Rome,  to  acquaint  Gregory  with  the  success  and  prospects,  of  their 
mission. 

Hitherto  it  would  appear  that  Augustine  was  a  presbyter ;  but,  think- 
ing it  time  to  organize  the  church  which  he  had  gathered,  under  a  regular 
episcopate,  he  returned  to  Gaul,  and  was  consecrated  a  bishop  by  Euche- 
rius,  then  archbishop  of  Aries.  The  dignity  of  archbishop  was  at 
same  time  given  to  the  zealous  missionary,  who  returned  to  Kent  in  that 
character.  The  bishop  of  Rome  received  the  news  of  Augustine's  success 
with  great  joy,  and  sent  back,  with  his  messengers,  Mellitus,  Justus, 
Paulinus,  and  several  others,  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  good  work. 
Gregoiy  expressly  renounced  all  supremacy  in  die  universal  church, 
nor  did  he,  though  the  opportunity  presented  itself,  alsnme  any  authority 
over  the  infant  Anglo-Saxon  branch  of  it.  His  desire  to  convert  the 
Saxons  in  Britain  proceeded  from  that  charitable  wish  to  extend  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom  which  ought  to  actuate  every  bishop,  and  not  from 
that  lust  of  power  and  dcHninion  which  led  his  successors  into  such  a 
long  and  scarlet  catalogue  of  blood  and  crime.  And.even  his  conferring 
on  Augustine  the  rank  and  jurisdiction  of  an  archbishop  may  be  con- 
sidered more  as  an  act  of  recognition,  by  the  patriarch  of  the  west,  than 
as  the  assumption  of  a  right  and  privilege  of  universal  dominion  in  the 
Church.   From  the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  Augustine  wastdisposed  to 
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assume  both  power  and  precedence,  and  to  usurp  a  metropolitical  authority 
over  the  ancient  church  both  in  the  southern  and  northern  division 
of  the  island.  But  the  British  church,  which  had  flourished  from  the 
days  of  the  apostles,  was  perfectly  free  and  independent  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Roman  patriarch.  The  British  bishops  owned  no  foreign 
jurisdiction,  nor  indeed  ever  heard  of  any  other  superior  than  their  own 
metropolitan,  the  archbishop  of  St.  Davids.  Whatever  schemes  of 
ambition  Augustine  may  have  formed,  Gregory  himself,  who  sent  him, 
entirely  eschewed  dominion;  for  his  jurisdiction  ''did  not  extend  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  vicarage  of  Rome,  or  the  suburbicarian  provinces ;  and 
no  instances  can  be  produced  of  metropolitans  or  bishops  ordained  by  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  out  of  these  provinces,  till  the  time  of  Valentinian 
III."^ 

Rhemigius,  Zeno,  and  Evagrius,  bishops  of  the  province  of  C3rprus, 
preferred  a  complaint  in  the  council  of  Ephesus,  against  John, 
patriarch  or  Pope  of  Antioch,  for  assuming  jurisidiction  over  the  church 
in  C3rpnis,  which  the  lathers  in  that  council  declared  to*  be  "a  transac- 
tion which  innovates  against  the  ecclesiastical  rules  and  canons  of  the 
holy  fathers,  and  which  touches  the  liberty  of  all"  A  rule  or  canon  was 
therefore  made  in  that  council,  which  sat  in  the  year  431,  against  the  ex- 
tension or  usurpation  of  patriarchal  jurisdiction :  — 

^'  Wherefore  since  common  disorders  require  a  more  effectual  remedy,  as  being 
productive  of  greater  injury,  and  especially  since  there  is  no  ancient  custom  alleged 
for  the  bishop  of  Antioch  ordaining  in  Cyprus,  as  these  pious  men,  who  have  had 
access  to  the  holy  synod,  have  shown  both  by  books  and  word  of  mouth,  the  prelates 
of  the  churches  in  Cyprus  shall  have  the  right,  uninjured,  and  inviolate,  according 
to  the  canons  of  the  sacred  fathers,  and  the  ancient  customs,  themselvQji  to  confer 
orders  upon  the  pious  bishops:  and  the  same  shall  be  observed  in  all  other 
dioceses  and  provinces  whatsoever :  So  that  none  of  the  bishops,  beloved  of  God, 
take  another  province,  which  has  notbeen  formerly  and  from  the  beginning  subject  to 
him.  But  if  any  one  has  taken  another,  and  by  force  has  placed  it  under  his 
control,  he  shall  restore  it;  that  the  canons  of  the  fathers  be  not  transgressed, 
nor  the  pride  of  worldly  power  be  introduced  under  the  cloak  of  the  priesthood, 
nor  we  by  degrees  come  to  lose  that  liberty  wherewith  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
deliverer  of  all  men,  has  endowed  us  by  his  own  blood."  ' 

The  council  of  Ephesus  enacted  this  canon  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  years  before  the  period  when  Gregory  sent  Augustine  on  his  mis- 
sion into  England,  who  could  not  be  ignorant  of  its  decisions,  for  his 
predecessor,  Celestinus,  on  account  of  his  gi'eat  age,  was  represented  in  it 
by  his  legates,  Arcadius  and  Projectus.  Although  that  canon  was  made 
requisite  by  the  ambition  of  John,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  yet  as  it  was  de- 
clared to  touch  the  liberty  of  all,  so  it  was  made  imperative  upon  all  dio- 
ceses and  provinces,  or  patriarchates  whatsoever.  The  British  church  was 
entirely  free  from  any  dependence  on  the  Roman  bishop,  or  from  any 
foreign  jurisdiction.  Gregory  assuming  the  right,  therefore,  of  commit- 
ting all  the  bishops  of  Britain  to  the  patriarchate  of  Augustine  was  a  mani- 
fest usurpation  and  breach  of  the  seventh  canon  of  the  council  of  Ephe- 
sus, which  is  recognised  as  a  general  council  by  the  modem  church 


'  Bower's  History  of  the  Popes,  voLi.  109.  >  PeroevaPs  Roman  Schism. 
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of  Rome.  This  breach  of  the  canon  however  does  not  amount  to  an 
assumption  of  supremacy,  which  he  expressly  disclaimed,  and  which,  in 
point  of  fact,  his  successors  never  exercised  till  after  the  Nonnan  Con- 
quest. From  the  circumstance  of  the  Roman  bishop  having  his  epis- 
copal throne  in  the  imperial  city,  he  was  recognised  as  a  primate  over  all 
western  Europe ;  and  great  deference  and  respect  was  shown  to  his 
opinion  and  advice ;  nevertheless,  he  had  no  jurisdiction  out  of  his  owu 
province,  as  above  described.  '*  Always,"  says  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
*'  until  the  full  conquest  of  Wales,  by  Henry  I.  the  bishops  of  Wales  were 
consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  St.  David's,  and  he  lixewise  was  con- 
secrated by  the  other  bishops  as  his  sufiragans,  without  professing  any 
manner  of  subjection  to  any  other  church.*' 

The  Gallican  liturgy  was  used  by  the  ancient  primitive  church  of 
Britain,  and,  in  keeping  Easter,  it  observed  the  Asiatic  rule,  which  was 
very  different  from  the  Roman  ritual,  introduced  by  Augustine.  About 
the  year  525,  the  Alexandrian  cycle  of  nineteen  years  for  the  compu- 
tation of  Easter,  was  established  throughout  the  Christian  world.  But  the 
British  church,  which  comprehended  the  church  in  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
still  maintained  the  old  Jewish  cycle  of  eighty-four  years,  and  kept 
Easter  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month,  on  whatever  day  of  the  week 
it  might  happen.  This  difference  in  their  ritual  observances  was  an  in- 
surmountable barrier  in  the  way  of  an  imion  between  Augustine  and  the 
native  bishops.  He  made  the  attempt,  however,  to  draw  them  under 
his  jurisdiction,  as  the  metropolitan  of  all  England.  With  this  view,  he 
held  two  councils,  to  which  he  summoned,  rather  than  invited,  the  British 
bishops  to  meet  him,  whom  he  deeply  offended  by  his  haughtiness  of 
manner,  and  assumption  of  superiority.  He  proposed  that  if  they  would 
acknowledge  him*^  for  their  metropolitan ;  confonn  to  the  Roman  time  of 
keeping  Easter  and  administering  baptism;  and  unite  with  him  in 
preaching  the  word  of  God  to  the  English  nation,  he  would  tolerate 
their  other  customs.  The  British  prelates  were  too  warmly  attached  to 
their  ancient  usages  to  abrogate  them  at  the  command  of  a  stranger, 
seeking,  by  these  proposals,  to  gain  a  supremacy  over  them,  and  one 
whom  they  must  have  considered  an  intruder.  They  replied,  "  we  shall 
agree  to  none  of  your  propositions;  much  less  can  we  admit  him  as  our 
archbishop  who  will  not  even  rise  to  salute  us." 

In  the  heat  of  resentment  and  disappointed  ambition,  Augustine 
threatened  the  British  prelates  with  divine  vengeance ;  and  it  is  gene- 
rally supposed  that  he  had  but  too  much  influence  in  kindling  the  flames 
of  war  between  the  English  and  the  native  British.  Failing  in  the  ex- 
tension of  his  jurisdiction,  he  applied  himself  to  the  enlargement  and 
regulation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church.  He  consecrated  Mellitus  as 
bishop  of  the  East  Angles,  and  placed  him  in  London:  unless  Luidhard, 
Queen  Bertha's  chaplain,  had  united  with  him,  he  must  have  acted  in 
this  important  matter  alone.  We  hear  of  no  assistance  from  the  Galli- 
can bishops^  and  the  state  of  utter  defiance  in  which  the  British  church 
then  stood  would  preclude  all  assistance  from  that  quarter.  With  the 
assistance  of  Mellitus  he  consecrated  Justus  for  the  see  of  Rochester,  and 
Laurentius  as  his  own  successor,  in  the  see  of  Canterbury,  in  the  year 
604.  It  is  said  that  he  died  the  following  year,  although  some  think  he 
lived  ten  years,  after  having  provided  for  the  succession ;  bu|  leaving  the 
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knowledge  and  profession  of  Christianity  confined  to  the  little  kingdom 
of  Kent. 

Lauren  tins,  the  new  archhishop  of  Canterbury,  made  another  effort  to 
unite  the  British  churches ;  for  which  purpose  he  wrote  pastoral  letters 
to  the  British  and  Scottish  bishops,  entreating  them  to  conform  to  the 
Roman  usages,  especially  in  the  time  of  keeping  Easter.  In  pursuit 
of  this  object,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Scottish  bishops,  in  the 
year  604 : — 

*>  Lawrence,  Mellitus,  and  Justus,  bishops,  servants  of  all  the  servants  of  Ood,  to 
our  lords  and  dearest  brethren,  the  bishoj^s  and  abbots  through  all  Scotland,  greet- 
ing. While,  as  the  apostolic  see,  according  to  the  custom  it  hath  observed  in  the 
rest  of  the  world,  did  send  us  to  preach  the  Gospel  unto  the  brethren  in  these  western 
parts,  and  that  it  happened  us  to  come  into  this  isle  which  is  called  Britain,  we 
held  in  religious  reverence  both  the  Scots  and  Britons,  believing  that  they  did  walk 
after  the  custom  of  the  universal  Church.  But,  after  we  had  known  the  Britons, 
we  judged  the  Scots  to  be  better  minded.  Yet,  now  we  perceived  by  Dagamus,  the 
(Scots)  bishop  who  is  come  hither,  and  by  Columbanus,  the  abbot  in  France,  that 
the  Scots  d\ffer  nothing  in  their  ohservoHons  from  the  Britons,  For  Bishop  Da- 
gamus, being  here,  refused  not  only  to  eat  with  us,  but  even  to  stay  in  the  same 
house."  ^ 

The  remark  that  "  the  Scots  differed  nothing  in  then*  observations 
from  the  Britons"  is  decisive  that  the  church  in  Scotland  was  an  ex- 
tension of  the  British  Church,  and  did  not  receive  its  Christianity  from 
any  of  the  sources  alleged  by  popish  and  presbyterian  authorities. 
The  Scottish,  like  the  British  and  Irish  Church,  persisted  in  keeping 
Easter  according  to  the  cycle  which  .they  had  received  from  their  elders, 
and  which  was  the  same  which  had  been  established  at  Rome  previous 
to  the  change  made  by  authority  of  the  council  of  Nice.  In  those 
days  communication  between  neighbouring  churches  was  slow  and  per- 
haps not  very  sure ;  and,  consequently,  the  knowledge  of  the  improved 
cycle  had  not  reached  the  remote  and  persecuted  church  in  Britain, 
surrounded  as  it  was  by  inveterate  enemies.  Besides,  it  might  have 
appeared  to  its  govemoi-s  that  to  conform  to  the  ritual  of  the  intruders 
would  be  virtually  to  recognise  that  primacy  which  the  new  see  of  Can- 
terbury demanded,  and  which  they  resolutely  refused.  And,  had  they 
acknowledged  Augustine's  primacy,  there  is  no  doubt  but  future  popes 
would  have  founded  a  claim  of  dominion  upon  that  simple  transaction. 
Pope  Honorius  was  particularly  solicitous  to  induce  the  native  church  to 
adopt  the  Roman  ritual^  and  wrote  to  the  Scottish  bishops,  exhorting 
them  "  that,  being  few  and  seated  in  the  utmost  borders  of  the  earth,  they 
would  not  think  themselves  more^wise  than  the  ancient  and  modem 
churches  of  Christ  through  the  whole  world ;  and  that  they  would  not 
celebrate  another  Easter  contrary  to  the  paschal  account,  and  synodal 
decrees  of  the  bishops  of  the  whole  earth."  In  their  letter  there 
are  two  things  to  be  noted.  The  bishop  of  Rome,  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, still  calls  Britain  *'  the  utmost  borders  of  the  earth,'*  as  well  as 
Clement,  an  earlier  bishop,  who,  speaking  of  St.  Paul's  labours,  says, 
he  *'  went  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  west ;"  a  coincidence  which 
shows  that  the  British  Isles  must  have  been  meant  by  the  latter.  The 
other  is  the  humble  tone  of  the  pope,  who,  while  recommending  the 
Scottish  Church  to  adopt  the  new  mode  of  computing  Easter,  does  not 
call  it  a  papal  decree,  bift  "  the  synodal  decree  of  the  bishops  of  the 
whole  earth,'* 
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The  controversy  respecting  the  proper  time  of  keeping  Easter  not  only 
disturbed  the  Church  in  the  British  Isles^  but  it  agitated  all  Christendom. 
Every  change  or  innovation  has  been  carefully  chronicled  by  contempo- 
rary historians ;  so  that  the  beginning  of  all  heresies^  schisms,  false  doc- 
trines, and  papal  and  presbyterian  usurpations,  is  perfectly  well  known. 
But  the  presbyterians  and  other  sects  say  that  epUeapcunf,  or  the  apostolic 
government  of  the  Church,  is  an  usurpation.  They  have  been  frequently, 
but  without  success,  challenged  to  show  the  time,  short  of  Christ  and  bis 
apostles,  when  episcopacy  commenced.  If  so  small  a  matter  as  the 
keeping  of  the  festival  of  Easter  at  a  particular  time  should  so  violently 
have  agitated  the  Christian  Church,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  funda- 
mental article  of  aoperhment,  in  which  the  pride,  the  ambition,  the  honesty, 
and  the  faith,  of  so  many  were  implicated,  would  have  created  an  equal 
at  least,  if  not  a  greater,  strife  and  contention.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
God's  promise  wiU  hold  good  of  being  with  his  Church  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  But,  were  the  presbyterian  allegations  true,  then  (horrible  to 
think),  God  s  word  cannot  be  true  1  because  there  was  no  presbyterian 
government  can  be  shown  from  the  days  of  the  apostle,  till  Calvin 
and  Melville  established  it  in  the  end  of  •  the  sixteenth  century. 
And,  as  they  acted  entirely  without  a  divine  warrant,  they  could  neither 
possess  nor  transmit  a  new  ministry ;  and,  therefore,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  they  were  guilty  of  sacrilege  as  great  as  that  of  Eorah 
and  his  company.  The  kingdom  of  Scotland  has  been  most  violently 
agitated  by  disputes  respecting  qjiurch  government  ever  since  the  days  of 
Calvin  and  Melville,  with  which  all  the  world  is  more  or  less  acquainted. 
Had  the  same  fierce  disputes,  followed  by  similar  uncharitable  malice  and 
hatred,  existed  in  the  Church  universal,  as  have  disgraced  that  ^kingdom, 
is  it  possible  that  they  could  have  passed  sub  silentio  P  But  no  author 
has  recorded  any  such  dispute ;  therefore  no  such  controversy  ever  existed ; 
neither  was  there  ever  any  other  than  episcopal  government  till  the  year 
1541. 

Mellitns,  the  bishop  of  London,  converted  Seber,  the  king  of  the  East 
Saxons,  and  many  of  his  subjects ;  and  in  the  year  610  went  to  Rome,  to 
consult  Boniface  IV.  about  the  affairs  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church.  He 
assisted  at  a  synod  held  in  Rome,  and  on  his  return  brought  its  decrees, 
together  with  letters  from  Boniface,  who  had  been  created  universal  bishop 
by  the  Emperor  Phocas  about  four  years  previously,  to  Ethelbert  and 
Laurentius.  These  little  acts  of  courtesy  were  the  beginnings  of  the 
papal  encroachments  and  usui*pations,  and  were  by  degrees  drawn  into 
precedents  for  more  important  aggressions. 

Ethelbert  followed  his  spiritual  father  to  the  grave  in  616,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Eadbald,  who  relapsed  into  idolatry,  along  with 
many  of  his  subjects.  Seber  also  died,  whose  successor,  having  never  been 
a  Christian,  caused  Mellitus  to  retire  into  Kent.  The  affairs  of  the  church 
now  seemed  desperate,  and  the  three  prelates  determined  to  abandon  the 
country,  and  to  seek  shelter  in  France.  Justus  and  Mellitus  actually 
departed,  and  Laurentius  prepared  to  follow  them.  But  providentally 
Eadbald  was  struck  with  remorse,  and,  returning  to  the  obedience  of  the 
faith,  encouraged  Laurentius  to  resume  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
sent  to  invite  Uie  other  bishops  to  return.  Justus  recovered  the  see  of 
Rochester ;  but  the  East  Saxons  continuing  in  their  apostacy,  Mellitus  was 
obliged  to  remain  in  Kent.     Laurentius  died  in  the  year  619,  when 
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Mellitus  succeeded  him  in  the  see  of  Capterbuiy^  in  which  he  sat  till  the 
year  624,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Justus,  bishop  of  Rochester. 

We  conclude  with  the  following  reflections  from  the  pen  of  a  very 
superior  writer,  in  our  first  series : 

'*  A  gleam  of  prosperity  succeeded,  through  the  conversion  of  Edwin, 
king  of  Northumbria,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  archiepiscopal 
see  of  York.  But  that  prince  having  fallen  in  battle  against  the  British, 
under  Cadwalla,  his  country  was  ravaged,  and  its  inhabitants  reverted  to 
the  state  of  heathenism.  Kent  alone  remained  steadfast  in  the  faith ;  and 
'  that  kingdom,  together  with  the  territories  of  the  East  Angles,  and  West 
Saxons,  is  the  only  portion  of  the  island  indebted  for  the  inestimable  gift 
of  Christian  truth  to  the  exclusive  labours  of  the  Romish  Clergy. 

"  The  other,  and  by  far  the  larger,  division  of  the  kingdom,  extending 
from  the  Thames  in  the  south,  to  Edinburgh  in  the  north,  were  converted 
through  the  agency  of  the  Scottish  and  Irish  missionaries.  So  that 
Augustine,  though  he  has  acquired  the  glory  of  being  termed  the  Apostle 
of  England,  was  neither  the  first  to  bring  the  tidings  of  peace  to  our 
shores,  there  being  a  native  church  with  the  apostolic  succession  existing 
in  this  country  at  his  arrival,  though  driven  by  the  fierce  Saxons  into 
the  fastnesses  of  Wales ;  nor  yet  was  he  the  sole  instrument  of  bringing 
into  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  the  heathen  people  who  had  expelled  the 
native  Christians  fix)m  their  possessions.  He  may  be  considered  rather 
as  having  opened  the  way  for  British  influence  and  British  agency, 
which  prevailed  to  an  extent  of  which  he  little  dreamed  When  he  received 
the  Cambrian  prelates  with  the  haughty  air  of  a  pontifif  rather  than  the 
meekness  of  a  Christian  bishop.  He  established  indeed  a  church  which 
in  a  few  years  diflused  the  Roman  usages,  and,  ultimately,  the  Roman 
domination,  through  all  England;  but  it  was  nearly  a  hundred  yeai-s 
before  that  conformity  to  foreign  customs  expelled  the  rites  which  the 
British  had  derived,  through  the  medium,  probably  of  the  Gallican 
Church,  from  the  primitive  seat  of  the  Gospel  in  the  east."  " 
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In  our  December  number  an  occasional  remark  ^was  made  (page  770) 
upon  the  advantage  of  diocesan  societies  to  the  Church  of  England,  for 
raising  the  small  livings.  A  society  for  this  purpose  was  formed  a  year 
ago  in  Scotland,  which  was  immediately  enabled  to  raise  the  livings  of 
thirty-two  episcopal  clergymen  to  eighty  pounds.  The  prospects  of  this 
Society  are  so  favourable  this  year  that  it  is  proposed  toiraise  the  stipends 
to  one  hundred  and  Mty  pounds,  which  will  comprehend  nine-tenths  of 
their  number.  We  would  therefore,  again,  press  the  advantage  of  such 
societies  upon  the  notice  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  entreat  them  to  follow  an  example  which  has  done  so  much 
good  to  our  sister  church. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  Society 
was- held  on  11th  Dec,    in  the  Hopetoun  Rooms;    the  Right  Reverend 
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Dr.  Low,  bishop  of  Ross-  and  Arg}'!!^  in  tlie  cbair.  The  meeting  was 
highly  respectable  and  numerous.  There  were  on  the  platform.  Bishop 
Russell,  the  Earl  of  Morton,  Viscount  Milton,  M.P.,  Lord  Beriedale, 
Archdeacon  Williams,  Hon.  and  Rev.  },  Sandilands,  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
K.H.,  Sir  Willilim  Scott,  Baronet,  of  Ancrum,  Colonel  Blanchard,  C.B., 
General  Sir  G.  Leith,  Baronet,  Reverend  Messrs.  Terrot,  Shannon,  Co- 
ventry, Dmmmond,  Bagot,  Aitcbison,  Rutledge,  Ferguson,  Suther, 
Jones,  |Torry  Anderson,  Montgomery,  Ramsay,  Milne,  SherifTWood, 
Sheriff  Cay,  Professors  Forbes  and  Graham,  Messrs.  Rollo,  Strange, 
Urquhart,  H.  Robertson,  G.  Forbes,  Dallas,  R.  Downie  of  Appin,  W. 
Stirling,  E.  D.  Sandford,  Mr.  Walker  of  Rowland,  Mr.  Falconer  of 
Falcon  Hall,  &c. 

The  meeting  having  been  constituted,  the  following  resolutions  were 
moved,  seconded,  and  mianimously  agreed  to  :-- 

IsL  It  was  moved  by  James  Strange,  Esq.,  and  seconded  by  the  Re- 
verend Daniel  Bagot,  "  That  the  report  now  read  he  approved,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  for  distribution  among  the  members  of  the  Society, 
and  for  general  circulation.'* 

2d.  It  was  moved  by  the  Reverend  Robert  Montgomery,  and  seconded 
by  the  Vei'y  Reverend  C.  H.  Terrot,  "  That  from  the  returns  made  to  the 
Society  wants  have  been  found  to  exist  in  the  Church  which  call  both  for 
sympathy  and  assistance,  and  which  demand  a  cheerful  and  ready  co- 
operation from  all  the  members  of  the  Church — a  co-operation  calculated 
at  the  same  time  to  promote  a  spirit  of  union  and  of  harmony  among 
themselves  as  Christians  and  as  chiu'chmen.*' 

3d.  It  was  moved  by  Adam  Urquhart,  Esq.,  and  seconded  by  the 
Right  Reverend  Bishop  Russell,  "  That  whilst  they  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge the  success  which,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  has  attended  the 
efforts  of  the  Society  since. its  constitution  on  December  4,  1838,  this 
meeting  would  express  their  strong  conviction  of  the  necessity  for  in- 
creased and  steady  exertion  in  promoting  the  different  objects  of  the 
Society." 

4th.  It  was  moved  by  Sir  George  Leith,  and  seconded  by  tiie  Ve- 
nerable Archdeacon  Williams,  *'  That  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be 
given  to  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Low,  for  the  urbanity  and  kindness 
with  which  he  had  presided  over  the  meeting." 

The  Right  Reverend  the  chainnan  said.  Yon  are  all  acquainted  with  the 
objects  of  the  society  whose  interests  we  have  met  to  forward ;  and  I 
have  only  to  bear  my  humble  testimony  tiiat  in  my  dioeess  it  hds  been  the 
means  of  gladdening  many  sequestered  glens,  and  the  lonely  islands  of 
the  Scottish  sea.  The  secretary  will  now  lay  before  you  the  first  annual 
report  of  the  society,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  it  will  prove  to  you  a  source 
of  high  gratification.  I  feel  it  necessary  to  restrict  myself  to  a  very  few 
words,  in  consequence  of  the  very  important  business  which  is  to  come 
before  you. 

The  secretary,  the  Reverend  E.  B.  Ramsay,  having  read  the  report, 
said  he  had  received  letters  of  apology  for  their  absence  from  several 
oflice-bearers  of  the  society. 

James  Strange,  Esq.,  said — I  rise  to  move  that  the  report  which  has 
just  been  read  be  published  and  circulated  among  the  members  of  the 
society  ;  and,  having  done  so,  I  beg  it  to  be  understood  that  I  have  not 
obtruded  myself  upon  the  notice  of  this  assembly.     I  was  requested  from 
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a  very  high  quarter  to  make  this  proposition  ;  and,  having  done  so  I 
now  retire. 

The  Reverend  Daniel  Bagot  then  rose  and  said«  It  has  devolved  upon 
xne  to  second  th^  adoption  of  the  very  gratifying  report  which  has  just 
heen  read.  I  mu'^t  congratulate  you.  Right  Reverend  Sir,  and  the  many 
friends  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  on  the  extremely  gratifying 
appearance  of  the  present  meeting,  one  of  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen 
assemhled  in  this  room  for  the  promotion  of  any  reUgious  ohjecL  We 
met  this  time  twelvemonth  for  the  formation  of  this  society,  and  I  was 
glad  to  ohserve  the  zeal  and  anxiety  which  were  then  displayed  in  this 
important  cause ;  hut  I  look  upon  the  present  meeting  with  vastly  more 
satisfaction,  because  I  cannot  avoid  regarding  it  as  a  decisive  proof  that 
the  zeal  which  was  then  displayed  was  not  the  mere  unsubstantial  glow 
of  momentary  enthusiasm,  as  fleeting  as  the  morning  cloud  and  the  early 
dew — that  it  was  not  enthusiasm  to-day  and  apathy  to-morrow — but  that 
it  had  its  root  and  source  in  a  solid  attachment  to  our  church, 
and  in  an  earnest  and  deliberate  desire  to  promote  her  welfare. 

There  is  but  one  cause  of  regret  on  the  present  occasion.  You  will  at 
once  anticipate  to  what  I  allude, — the  absence  of  our  respected  and  venerable 
Primus,  who  presided  over  our  meeting  last  year ;  and,  detained  as  he  is 
by  severe  and  lingering  indisposition,  our  regret  on  account  of  his  absence 
must  be  more  deep  and  intense.  The  character  of  our  Primus  requires 
no  encomium  from  me.  It  stands  deservedly  high  in  the  estimation  of 
all  who  know;  him  and  I  feel  most  confident  that  I  am  only  expressing 
the  sentiments  of  every  minister  of  our  church,  when  1  say  that  we  can- 
not feel  too  thankful  to  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  that  we  are  under 
the  episcopal  superintendence  of  one  from  whom  we  have  never  expe^ 
rienced  any  thing  but  paternal  kindness ;  of  whom  we  might  truly  say, 
not  in  the  language  of  mere  formal  adulation,  but  of  sincere  respect, 
that  "  under  him  we  enjoy  great  quietness,  and  that  very  worthy  things 
are  done  unto  our  church  by  his  providence." 

The  report  speaks  of  some  instances  in  which  the  friends  and  promoters 
of  the  society  have  not  met  with  encouragement  equal  to  the  expectations 
that  had  been  entertained ;  and  this  is  charitably  accounted  for,  on  the 
ground  that  the  principles  and  objects  of  the  society  are  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently appreciated  and  understood.  This  is  certainly  a  charitable  mode 
of  accounting  for  that  indifference  which  has  been  manifested  in  quarters 
where  it  was  not  to  be  expected ;  and,  on  the  present  occasion,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  receive  this  as  a  reason,  or,  at  least,  to  let  it  pass.  But,  Right 
Reverend  Sir,  I  must  here  take  the  liberty  to  say,  without  compromise 
or  reservation,  that  if  this  indifference  continues,  and  if  the  many  rich 
and  noble  laity  of  the  Scottish  episcopal  communion  will  not  come 
forward  and  join  us  in  doing  that  duty  which  they  owe  to  the  chiu*ch, 
under  the  obligation  of  higher  principles  than  mere  expediency  or  benevo- 
lence, then  we  must  come  boldly  forward  at  some  future  meeting,  and 
openly  call  upon  those  persons  to  do  that  duty  which  they  owe  to  a 
church  of  which  they  are  the  professed,  and  of  which  they  ought  to  be  the 
attached  and  devoted,  members.  Let  ine  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
principles  of  this  society.  It  is  based  upon  the  scriptural  rule  to  "do 
good  unto  all  men,  especially  to  them  that  are  of  the  household  of  faith  :  ** 
it  is  constructed  as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  our  church,  and  of  society 
in  the  present  day,  will  admit,  upon  the  model  laid  down  in  the  fourth 
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chapter  of  the  Book  of  the  Acts^  where  it  is  said,  ''  Neither  was  there 
any  among  them  that  lacked  ;  for  as  many  as  were  possessors  of  lauds 
or  houses  sold  them,  and  brought  the  prices  of  the  things  that  were  sold, 
and  laid  them  down  at  the  apostles'  feet ;  and  distribution  was  made 
unto  every  man  according  as  he  had  need."  This  Society  is  sanctioned 
by  ecclesiastical  authority.  It  has  been,  in  fact,  formally  and  regularly 
established  by  competent  episcopal  power,  and  in  a  manner  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  our  church.  In  tracing  this  society 
back  to  its  origin,  we  have  to  go  upwards^  and  not  downwards.  Besides, 
it  is  the  society  of  the  whole  church,  and  not  of  a  party  in  the  church. 
It  is  entirely  free  from  the  objection  which  is  very  frequently  brought 
against  other  religious  societies,  such  as  the  Bible  Society,  and  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  that  they  have  originated  with  parties  in  the  church, 
and  not  with  the  heads  and  governors  in  the  church.  It  is  not  merely  a 
society  appointed  by  the  church,  but  it  is  a  society  commensurate  with 
the  church ;  or,  as  the  Report  says,  it  is  the  church  acting  through"*  a 
Society.  We  have,  in  fact,  the  church  and  the  society  both  acting  in 
harmony  and  concert.  The  church,  as  the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth, 
holding  out  the  doctrines,  and  the  society  giving  a  noble  specimen  of 
the  practice,  which  our  holy  religion  inculcates  and  enjoins.  We  have 
the  church  exhibiting  the  faith,  and  the  society,  to  a  certain  extent,  exhi- 
biting the  works,  of  the  Gospel,  and  proving  that  Christian  principles  are 
not  mere  empty  and  refined  speculations,  but  the  roots  and  germs  of  valu- 
able and  substantial  practical  godliness,  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  righte- 
ousness to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God.  And  this  society  should  act  as  a 
centre  and  bond  of  union,  as  it  supplies  principles  and  prescribes  a  work 
in  which  all  consistent  churchmen  should  unite, — the  clergy  and  the 
laity,  each  in  their  proper  place  and  department,  ardently  and  harmoni- 
ously co-operating  in  this  work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love.  But  I  must 
make  some  reference  to  the  objects  which  our  society  has  in  view.  These, 
as  the  report  says,  are  stated  clearly  and  concisely  in  the  40th  canon  of 
the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church.  The  first,  and  certainly  the  most  im- 
portant, is  the  giving  assistance  to  the  poor  and  destitute  ministers^  of 
our  church.  And  here.  Right  Reverend  Sir,  I  cannot  express  my 
feelings,  when  I  reflect  upon  the  firequent  application,  in  the  report  which 
has  been  read  to-day,  of  the  words,  "  poverty  and  destitution  "  to  mi- 
nisters of  our  holy  religion.  I  can  scarcely  refrain  from  stating  my  clear 
conviction  that  this  circumstance  reflects  considerable  disgrace  upon  the 
laity  of  the  episcopal  communion  in  Scotland.  And  when  we  read  in 
that  report  that,  at  our  meeting  last  year,  our  venerable  Primus  rose  up 
in  this  assembly,  and  applied  to  ministers  of  the  Gospel  a  passage  of 
Scripture,  not  certainly  applied  to  them  when  it  was  first  uttered — 
"  the  poor  shall  not  cease  out  of  the  land  " — should  not  every  counte- 
nance in  this  meeting  blush  for  the  fact  that  grounds  should  have  existed 
to  warrant  the  application  of  such  a  text  to  those  whose  office  it  is  to 
minister  to  the  spiritual  instruction  of  members  of  our  community 
who  are  able  to  raise  them  above  that  condition  of  penury  in  which  they 
are  undeservedly  sunk  ?  I  regret  to  think  that  such  poverty  exists — I 
regret  still  more  that  there  are  any — as  I  fear  there  are  —  who  should  be 
indifferent  to  its  existence.  But  I  do  tnist  that  this  society  will  be  the 
means  of  removing  this  destitution  to  a  considerable  extent.  Clergymen, 
Right  Reverend  Sir,  cannot  live  upon  air.     They  must  have  at  least 
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the  necessaries^  if  not  some  of  the  comforts,  of  life,  if  they  are  to  devote 
themselves  to  their  sacred  duties  iu  a  manner  that  is  likely  to  lead  to 
their  efficient  performance.  In  order  that  a  minister  should  he  useful  he 
must  he  raised  ahove  poverty  and  want,  and  freed  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  common  anxieties  of  life.  When  called  upon  to  administer 
the  consolations  of  our  holy  religion,  his  mind  should  he  calm  and  tran- 
quil :  and  this  can  never  be  so  long  as  he  is  filled  with  distressing  cares 
about  the  temporal  maintenance  of  himself  and  of  his  &mily.  And 
I  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  speak  boldly  upon  this  point,  and  to  say,  dis- 
tinctly, that  the  temporal  support  of  a  minister  should  be  provided  for, 
not  as  an  act  of  charity,  but  as  a  sacred  right,  for  he  who  *'  gave  some 
apostles,  and  some  evangelists,  and  some  pastors  and  teachers,  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry  and  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ/*  has 
sailctioncd  by  his  Holy  Spirit  this  important  rule — "  The  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire.**  And  upon  this  point  I  would  be  pleased  to  see  some 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  episcopal  communion  in  Scotland  act- 
ing as  some  in  my  own  country,  (Ireland,)  have  done,  attaching  rent- 
charges  to  their  properties  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Christian  minister. 
If  the  episcopalian  heritors  in  some  of  the  different  districts  of  the 
country  would  join  in  such  a  plan  as  this,  the  objects  of  our  society 
would  be  attained  in  a  better  way,  and  one  more  agreeable  to  the  feelings 
of  the  ministers  of  our  Church. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  it  is  tmly  gratifying  to  find  that  in  the  very 
first  year  of  the  existence  of  this  society,  it  has  raised  the  incomes  of 
thirty-two  clergymen  to  the  sum  of  80/.  a  year.  This  is,  indeed,  doing 
much,  but  we  do  sincerely  hope  that  when  our  principles  and  objects  are 
more  fully  and  generally  understood,  that  the  society  will  meet  with  such 
success  as  will  enable  it  to  go  considerably  beyond  what  it  has  already 
done.  I  do  trust.  Right  Reverend  Sir,  that  our  collections  in  this  city, 
on  the  15th  of  this  month,  will  be  such  as  to  prove  that  our  expectations 
have  not  been  in  vain.  I  do  then,  without  hesitation,  affirm  that  bur 
society  has  already  done  much  good,  and  is  calculated  to  do  much  more. 
It  finds  the  church  in  a  poor  and  destitute  condition,  and  cannot  cer- 
tainly make  it  worse ;  whatever  it  does  must  have  the  effect  of  amelio- 
rating and  improving  it.  Besides,  the  future  effect  of  this  society  is  an 
important  consideration.  If  we  raise  the  respectability  of  the  office,  we 
shall  secure  to  the  church  a  respectable  and  well  educated  ministry. 
It  should  be  seriously  remembered  by  every  episcopalian  that  we  cannot 
do  without  this  society.  Our  church  is  unestablished  and  unendowed. 
We  ai*e  voluntaries,  though  not  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  but  in 
the  sense  of  being  left  entirely  to  our  own  resources  in  providing  for  the 
temporal  exigencies  of  our  church.  And  yet  our  position  has  its  ad- 
vantages: we  are  free  and  unshackled ;  we  can  meet  in  synod  and  re- 
gulate our  own  proceedings  and  adopt  whatever  plans  we  consider  neces- 
sary for  the  welfare  of  our  community.  Besides,  we  have  no  contro- 
versies to  engage  in  —  no  fundamental  principles  to  contend  for  —  no 
radical  changes  in  our  ecclesiastical  constitution  to  propose.  By  simply 
and  steadily  adhering  to  primitive  and  apostolic  order,  we  stand  upon  a 
rock,  on  which  we  feel  so  conscious  of  the  solidity  of  our  foundation, 
that  we  have  no  occasion  to  allow  our  minds  to  be  drawn  aside  into  any 
questions  or  controversies  regarding  our  fundamental  principles.  Our 
interest  as  well  as  our  duty  is  to  remain  in  quietness  and  peace.    And  I 
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thank  God  that  we  are  so,  and  that,  while  distressing  stonns  are  harrassing, 
and  threatening  the  very  existence  of,  other  churches  (which  I  sincerely 
lament),  our  awn  Church  is  enjoying  a  stale  of  iranauilliiy  and  peace. 
Thus  we  have  time  to  devote  ourselves,  widiout  distraction  or  inter* 
ruption,  to  positive  and  practical  work.  May  we  long  continue  to 
enjoy  this  peace ;  and  may  this  Society,  the  first  anniversary  of  which 
we  celehrate  this  day,  he  the  means  of  increasing,  under  the  Divine 
hlessing,  the  efficiency  and  utility  of  that  Church  which  we  all  venerate 
and  love. 

The  Reverend  Robert  Montgomery  rose  to  move  the  second  resolution* 
He  said,  I  congratulate  this  meeting  on  the  aspect  which  it  presents ;  but 
I  can  never  forget  that  it  is  a  mournful  thing  that  now,  in  the  nineteenth 
centuiT  of  Christianity,  such  destitution  should  exist  in  the  Episcopal 
Church.  What  is  the  fact  ?  That  men  who  are  under  the  guidance  of 
God's  Spirit,  duly  authorized  for  their  work,  and  daily  pursuing  their 
round  of  usefulness^  should  not  receive  so  much  as  the  reward  given  to 
those  who  perfqrm  the  drudgery  of  commercial  life.  Whatever  may  be 
the  history  of  other  Churches,  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Episcopalian 
Church  contains  many  pages  which  might  be  written  with  tears,  and 
cannot  be  read  without  sighs.  While  the  spirit  of  chivalry  has  thrown 
its  halo  round  the  struggles  of  the  Covenanters,  the  sufferings  of  the 
Episcopalians  have  been  unlaurelled  by  the  wreath  of  history,  and 
nnchanted  by  the  muse  o/ poetry.  Where  is  the  man  with  a  heart  in 
his  bosom  who  can  read  the  fragments  of  their  history  from  1738  to 
1792  without  a  thrill  of  pity  and  a  glow  of  admiration  for  the  heroism 
of  the  men  who  nailed  their  colours  to  the  mast  of  principle,  and  deter- 
mined never  to  take  them  down,  whether  they  waved  in  the  sunshine 
and  the  calm  of  prosperity,  or  were  rent  in  the  gloom  and  storms  of 
adversity.  Let  the  example  of  those  heroes  of  our  Church  plead  elo- 
quently to-day.  I  grant  that  we  are  now  in  a  milder  atmosphere. 
Prejudice  and  bigotry  have  shrunk  away  detected  in  the  midst  of  the 
light  of  truth ;  yet  we  can  never  forget  that  we  are  a  tolerated  not  a 
triumphant,  a  protesting  not  a  pros^rous  Church ;  and  that  poverty  is 
still  our  badge.  I  pass  from  this  subject  with  one  illustration ;  and,  as  a 
proof  of  the  destitution  which  exbts,  I  shall  take  the  Isle  of  Skye. 
They  have  there  engaged  an  active  and  energetic  young  minister;  but 
so  great  is  the  poverty  of  the  people,  that  he  has  been  compelled  to 
purchase  wool,  and  to  have  it  spun  and  woven  into  cloth,  in  order  to 
clothe  the  children  who  attend  the  schools. 

But  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  another  portion  of  the  Episco- 
palian Church.  I  come  from  Glasgow ;  and  in  that  city  I  can  point  out 
to  you  fields  which  have  been  opened,  under  the  good  providence  of  God, 
where  your  energy  and  philanthropy  may  have  room  to  expatiate  for 
years  to  come.  After  detailing  the  statistics  of  Glasgow,  and  mentioning 
that  while  8,000/.  per  annum  were  spent  on  intellectual  pleasures, 
100,000/.  were  spent  on  ardent  spirits  alone,  he  stated  that  there  were 
about  ten  thousand  Episcopalians  in  Glasgow,  besides  considerable  num- 
bers in  the  adjoining  towns  of  Greenock,  Dumbarton,  Airdrie,  &c.  He 
continued — the  most  of  these,  who  have  come  from  England  and  Ireland, 
are  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  destitution,  and  spiritusd  midnight,  to  an 
extent  which  I  never  saw  realized  before.     Had  you  been  accustomed^  as 
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I  have  been^  to  the  sight  of  poverty  in  English  villages— -But,  with- 
out wishing  to  make  a  dramatic  representation  of  the  subject,  I  never 
before  saw  so  much  of  the  abjectness  of  poverty.  In  visiting  these  people,  I 
had  to  find  my  way  through  dismal  lanes  and  putrid  alleys,  literally  into 
the  chambers  of  death.  There  were  fifty  children  came  to  a  Sunday- 
school  which  we  lately  opened,  and  we  were  compelled  to  clothe  them ;  and 
so  ignorant  were  they,  that  a- boy,  eight  or  nine  years  old,  on  being  asked 
who  Jesus  Christ  was,  said  he  did  not  know ;  he  had  never  heard  of 
him  !  Such  is  the  ignorance  that  exists  among  the  poor  Episcopalians 
in  Glasgow.  The  question  is — are  we  to  stand  still  and  do  nothing ;  or 
are  we  to  come  forward  on  the  basis  of  Christian  and  Church  principle, 
and  meet  the  exigency  P  I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  heart  present  who 
will  not  respond  in  the  affirmative,  and,  if  so,  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
cannot  refuse  their  support  to  this  Society,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
adaptation  of  Church  principle  with  the  condensation  of  Church  sympathy. 

I  should  wish  now  very  briefly  to  view  the  principles  of  this  Associ- 
ation in  reference  to  the  strange. aspect  of  the  times  in  which  we  live. 
I  admire  its  apostolical  symmetry.  I  bless  God  that,  while  the  wants 
of  the  Church  have  been  discovered,  the  Society  has  not  let  down 
a  single  principle  to  meet  those  wants.  It  has  avoided  that  plague-spot 
of  all  the  economics  of  our  day — expediency.  What  is  expediency  P 
It  is  the  creed  of  darkness — the  delusion  of  the  devil.  It  has  shaded 
the  throne ;  it  has  degraded  the  court ;  it  has  mangled  the  Bible ;  it  has 
broken  down  the  walls  of  eternal  justice,  and  forged  the  broad  seal  of 
heaven  to  stamp  its  authority  on  a  lie,  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means. 
We  will  have  none  of  it.  Then  look  to  popery.  Without  giving  hard 
names  to  that  system,  I  may  say  that  it  is  an  engine  contrived  by  the 
Prince  of  Darkness  to  fit  into  the  corruption  of  human  nature :  and  it  is 
true  that  we  now  shout  the  war  cry  of  the  Bible  in  tlie  ears  of  the  sleeping 
dreaming  protestantism  of  the  present  day, — "  Up,  Samson,  the  Philis- 
tines are  upon  you.*'  After  alluding  to  the  progress  of  socialism,  and 
pointing  out  the  service  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  as  beins^,  next  to  the 
Bible,  best  fitted  to  counteract  these  many  and  varied  evils,  he  concluded 
by  saying, — Shall  I  remind  you  of  the  dignity  of  supporting  such  a 
cause  as  this  P  Is  it  nothing  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  eternal 
throne — ^is  it  nothing  to  co-operate  with  infinite  love-7-nothing  to  be  the 
instrument  in  the  hand  of  Providence  in  carrying  forward  those  purposes . 
which  before  were  hid  in  the  secret  recesses  of  the  Eternal  Mind,  but  are 
now  made  manifest  in  the  incarnation  and  death  of  his  Son — ^is  it  nothing 
to  enjoy  the  privilege,  worthy  of  the  highest  of  the  angels,  to  be  allowed  to 
co-operate  with  celestial  love ;  that  privilege  which  glowed  in  the  bosom 
of  the  patriarchs,  fired  the  songs  of  the  prophets,  and  tenanted  every 
sanctified  heart  up  to  the  present  hour  P  Let  me  remind  you  that  the 
hour  is  coming  when  the  Church  shall  be  freed  from  her  struggles. 
Though  the  Church  is  now  fighting  with  sorrows,  and  drowned  in  tears, 
yet  the  hour  is  coming  when  He  shall  come  whose  right  it  is,  and  on 
His  head  shall  be  many  crowns.  Many  here  will  say  Siis  night.  Thy 
kingdom  come.  By  your  consistency  in  that  prayer  we  beseech  you  to 
co-operate  with  us. 

The  Very  Reverend  C.  H.  Terrot,  Dean  of  Edinburgh,  spoke 
very  forcibly  in  seconding  the  second  resolution,  and  expressed  his 
earnest  hope  that  the  Society  would  be  enabled  to  Qx  the  minimum  income 
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of  the  ministeiB  of  the  Church  at  150/.  a-year,  which  is  the  lowest  in- 
come of  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  A.  Urquhart^  advocate,  in  moving  the  third  resolution,  advened 
to  the  existence  of  the  Episcopal  Fund,  and  said  there  were  two  objec- 
tions which  he  had  heard  urged  respecting  this  Society  in  connexion  with 
that  Fund.  The  first  was,  what  was  the  need  of  the  Society  when  the 
Fund  was  in  existence  P  The  second  was,  why  continue  the  Fund  now 
that  the  Society  had  commenced  ?  To  the  first  of  these  objections  he 
answered,  that  of  the  four  objects  proposed  by  the  Society,  the  Fund  only 
partially  embraced  one ;  and  that  was  the  providing  of  an  increase  of 
stipend  for  ministers  in  destitute  districts,  and  it  could  give  no  relief 
except  to  clergymen  actually  officiating.  It  took  no  account  of  the  other 
three  objects — namely,  providing  a  fiind  for  infirm  and  aged  pastors, 
providing  Episcopalian  teachers  for  poor  children,  and  forming  diocesan 
libraries  for  the  clergy.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  other  objection,  why 
was  not  the  support  of  the  Fund  discontinued  when  this  Society  com- 
menced ?  he  answered,  because  this  Society  had  altogether  left  out  of 
view  the  principal  object  contemplated  by  &e  Fund,  namely,  to  make 
some  provision  for  the  College  of  Bishops.  No  Episcoptdian  would 
deny  that  this  was  an  object  of  vast  importance ;  yet  it  was  omitted  by 
this  Society ;  and  all  that  the  trustees  of  the  Fund  could  raise  for  them,  (he 
blushed  to  mention  it),  was  sixty  guineas  per  annum.  He  could  well 
understand,  however,  how  this  important  object  had  been  left  out  of  the 
views  of  this  Society.  It  was  formed  under  the  sanction  of  a  canon  of 
the  church ;  that  canon  must  have  been  firamed  by  th^^  very  reverend 
Others  the  bishops ;  and  they,  with  their  accustomed  disinterestedness, 
had  overlooked  their  own  claims  and  their  own  rights,  in  their  anxiety  to 
administer  to  the  relief  of  the  suffering  clergy.  He  had  only  to  mention 
that  the  two  societies  did  not  injure  each  other;  on  the  contrary,  the  more 
this  Society  flourished,  the  more  would  the  Fund  be  able  to  fulfil  its 
principal  object ;  for  this  Society  would  then  take  the  relief  of  the  clergy 
into  its  own  hands,  and  leave  the  trustees  of  the  fund  free  to  give  a  more 
becoming  allowance  to  the  College  of  Bishops. 

Dr.  Russell,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  George  Leith,  seconded  by  the  Venerable  Arch- 
deacon Williams,  thanks  were  voted  to  the  Right  Reverend  Chairman, 
and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


THE  COLONIAL  CHURCH. 

Our  Lord  has  left  on  record,  that "  Unto  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of 
him  shall  much  be  required."  These  words  apply  but  too  truly  to  the 
Church  and  State  of  England ;  inasmuch  as  to  no  country,  ancient  or 
modem,  has  so  much  been  given  as  unto  England ;  which  **  has  been 
summoned  as  the  sreat  teacher  of  Europe,  and  me  Church  as  the  great 
teacher  of  England."      England  has  been  made  the  direct  deposit  of  the 
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mo9i  pure  and  orthodox  Chnrcb  in  the  world,  and,  **  in  being  made  the 
depository  of  Protestantism,  she  is  made  the  depository  of  a  direct  gift 
from  heaven.     In  proving  the  Reformation  to  be  thus  the  act  of  an 
immediate  Providence,  I  do  not  limit  myself  to  its  doctrines.     Its  pur- 
pose was  not  to  give  a  third  revelation,  but  to  restore  a  previous  one,  to 
renovate   fallen  Christianity.     The  argument  is, — ^that,  Judaism  and 
Christianity  having  been  confessedly  given  to  the  world  by  the  Divine 
will,  the  Reformation,  given  to  the  world  under  circumstances  closely 
similar,  is,  like  them,  to  be  regarded  as  the  express  work  of  hsaven.^*^ 
With  a  colonial  empire  greater  than  the  world  has  ever  yet  seen,  no 
country  has   ever  done  so  little  as  England  for  her  expatriated  sons. 
Till  lately  no  hierarchy  was  ever  dreamed  of  for  the  colonies,  either  for 
those  thousands  who  annually  voluntarily  emigrate  from  her  shores,  or 
for  those  whose  crimes  have  occasioned  their  banishment.     The  Irish 
protestants  fly  to  the  colonies    to    escape  that   persecution  which  the 
Romish  priesthood  have  excited  against  them  at  home,  unrestrained  by 
their  natural  protectors.     They  leave  a  Christian  countiy,  where  a  pure 
Church  illumines  their  darkened  land,  and  go  to  morsu  darkness  like 
sheep  without  a  shepherd.     In  our  North  American  colonies,  religion  was 
merely  a  nominal  thing,  from  their  first  establishment  by  Elizabeth,  in 
1585,  till  the  period  of  their  revolution.     No  Christian  hierarchy  adorned 
that  extensive  continent,  and  maintained  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  the 
supremacy  of  law  and  morality.     It  is  probable  that  these  colonies  might 
have  still  been  an  appanage  of  the  British  crown,  had  government  done 
its  duty,  and  secured  their  allegiance  by  the  bond  of  a  Christian  hierarchy. 
The  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  governments  showed  due  paternal 
care   of  their  people  by    establishing  in   all  their  colonies   a  regular 
hierarchy,  which  always  made  part  of  their   original  outfit.     But  the 
British  government,  to  its  shame,  left  religion  almost  entirely  to  the 
voluntary  principle,  to  die   desires  of  the  people  thero^lves,  or  to  the 
beneficent  exertions  of  the  admirable  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge. 

Population  is  increasing  to  an  incalculable  extent ;  "  in  England  the 
population  has  nearly  doubled  within  the  last  ^^e  and  twenty  years ;  it  is 
now  increasing  at  scarcely  less  than  the  startling  rate  of  one  thousand  a 
day.  In  a  few  years  the  multitude  must  have  every  thing  at  their  mercy, 
by  the  mere  weight  of  numbers.  But  if  that  multitude  shall  be  trained 
to  peace,  by  being  trained  to  religion,  a  new  era  of  unrivalled  good  will 
have  begim."  This  surplus  population  must  seek  for  elbow  room  in 
Canada  and  Australia,  and  leave  the  land  of  their  fathers,  where  in  an 
orthodox  church  they  have  been  trained  to  fear  God  and  honour  their 
sovereign.  But  they  go  to  swell  the  population  of  colonies  whose  parish 
churches  are  at  incredible  distances,  and  the  ministrations  of  an  itinerant 
clergy  are  few  and  fai'  between  :  they  are  thus  either  altogether  deprived 
of  the  means  of  grace,  or  els^  thrown  into  the  snare  of  the  popish  priest- 
hood. From  the  open  and  avowed  encouragement  given  by  the  British 
government,  this  snare  is  now  set  by  authority,  which  in  all  ages  has  had 
a  wonderful  effect  in  influencing  the  sentiments  of  the  people. 

The  colonists  increase  and  multiply  not  only  by  natural  production. 


'  Dr.  Croly*s  Visitation  Sermon,  p.  I. 
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but  by  immigration.    Mr.  Cunningham,  an  intelligeni  surgeon  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  increase  in  New  South 

Wales:  — 

**  Here,  where  thirty-eight  years  ago  not  one  otTilized  being  disputed  the  dominion 
of  the  woods  with  their  savage  inhabitants,  now  forty  thouMamfauek  eteiit ;  spread 
over  an  extent  of  country  of  two  hundred  square  miles,  haviug  justice  administered  by 
civil  and  military  courts.  On  the  site  of  Sidn^  alone  what  a  change  has  been  effect- 
ed !  Where  thirty-eight  years  |igo  not  a  human  hut  was  to  be  counted,  nor  the  light- 
est hum  of  commerce  heard,  we  have  now  a  city  occupying  a  mile  square,  crowded 
with  industrious  citizens,  and  teeming  with  vehicles  wheeling  along  the  varied  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil ;  the  market  dues  for  the  traffic  renting  the  present  year,  at  840/.; 
and  the  toll-gate  dues  at  1000/. :  — the  town  containing  twenty-two  agents  for  the 
management  of  shipping  affiurs;  eleven  anctioneefs  for  the  expeditiously  disposing 
of  colonial  and  foreign  wares ;  a  chamber  of  oommeree  to  push  forward  and  watch 
over  colonial  enterprise,  effect  insurances, and  arbitrate  in  matters  relating  to  shipping; 
two  flouiishing  banks,  dividing  forty  per  cent  on  their  advances ;  and  three  newspapers 
(one  weekly  and  two  printed  twice  a  week),  in  one  of  which  I  counted  one  day  124 
advertisements." ' 

Amidst  all  this  increase  of  population  and  improvement  of  social  life, 
mere  secular  education  is  not  neglected,  although  religion  is : 

''A  great  variety  of  respectable  schools,  throughout  the  colony,  further  the  purposes 
of  education :  the  most  celebrated,  the  Sydney  Free  Grammar  School,  under  the 
able  management  of  the  Rey.  Mr.  Lang,  the  presbyterian  clergyman;  Mr.  Cope's 
seminary ;  and  the  Naval  Seminary  for  instruction  in  seafiuing  matters,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Capt.  Beveridge.  Various  ladies'  schools  are  to  be  found  also, 
but  few  possessing  much  celebrity.  Music  masters  for  the  piano  and  harp  take 
regular  circuits,  to  give  lessons  to  the  rising  fair  ;  while  Mens.  Giraud  and  others, 
professors  of  attitudes  and  dancing,  teach  tiiiem  to  hold  their  heads  up,  turn  out  their 
toes,  and  trip  it  along  in  waltzes,  quadrilles,  and  contre-dances."  ' 

Yet  this  is  not  education  by  the  church,  neither  is  it  the  inculcation  of 
morality;  but  the  mere  mechanical  art  of  bodily  accomplishments,  unac- 
companied by  instruction  in  the  elementary  knowledge  of  religion,  in  the 
catechism  and  formularies  of  the  church. 

This  extraordinary  advance  of  civilization  and  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion was  described  in  1827 ;  and  in  the  course  of  thirteen  years  which 
has  since  elapsed,  perhaps  the  numbers  may  have  been  doubled.  Our 
courts  of  law,  at  home,  are  continually  feeding  the  stream  ;  and  the 
fecundity  is  there  so  great  that  prostitutes  who  had  never  bom  children 
in  Europe  have  become  proline  mothers  in  Australia;  and  wives  who 
have  long  ceased  from  child-bearing,  on  going  there,  have  re-commenced 
even  after  the  age  of  fifty,  and  again  become  joyful  mothers  of  children  ! 
Now  in  this  colony,  which  is  only  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  a  system  has  been 
pursued  which  is  evidently  calculated  to  *'  give  heavy  blows  and  great 
discouragement"  at  least,  if  not  totally  to  root  out  the  protestant  epis- 
copal church  from  that  soil.  Government  cheerfully  aids  all  sects,  but 
especially  the  popish  party,  in  the  erectioil  of  places  of  worship. 

And  we  learn  from  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's  charge,  in  whicn  his  lord- 
ship has  produced  extracts  from  the  correspondence  of  the  governors  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  Land,  *'  that  the  British  govern- 
ment was  willing  to  attend  to  the  judgment  and  the  feelings  of  a  colonial 
legislature  and  people,  if  represented  to  be  adverse  to  a  church  establish- 


'  Two  Years  in  New  South  Wales,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  73-75.         '  Ibid.  pp.  124,125.' 
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ment,  but  decidedly  opposed  to  them,  however  stron^y  exjnressed,  when 
in  favour  of  the  extension  of  the  church." 

His  lordship  cites  a  passage  from  a  despatch  of  Governor  Arthur,  who, 
after  the  most  urgent  though  fruitless  attempts  to  interest  the  home 
government  in  the  extension  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  placed  the 
following  sentence  on  record  in  the  council  books  :  "  I  should  wish  to 
record  my  deliberate  opinion,  that  until  much  more  extensive  assistance 
is  afforded  to  the  Established  Church,  »uch  advances  as  these  in  aid  of 
other  religious  communions  must  necessarily  be  made,  or  a  large  class  of 
the  community  will  be  without  any  religious  or  moral  instruction 
kvhatever''  ^ 

Lands  were  set  apart  in  Australia,  by  the  care  of  former  governments, 
for  the  exclusive  support  and  maintenance  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
but  these  have  been  alienated  from  their  original  and  legitimate  object, 
and  their  proceeds  given  to  all  sects,  but  especially  the  popish  party. 

The  present  government,  under  the  malignant  and  withering  influence 
of  O'Connell,  have  cherished  every  variety  of  protestant  dissenters  there, 
as  a  cover  for  the  exaltation  of  the  Romish  Church,  which  it  has  ''  in- 
stalled and  recognised  as  of  equal  purity  with  our  own/'  A  popish 
bishop  has  been  established  in  New  South  Wales,  with  a  stipend  of  500/. 
per  annum,  who  in  his  passage  out  landed  in  Van  Dieman*s  Land,  and 
procured  from  the  colonial  government  a  grant  of  1,500Z.  for  the  erection 
of  a  Romish  mass  house,  and  this  without  any  corresponding  contribution 
on  the  part  of  the  members  of  that  communion.  According  to  law,  a 
moiety  of  the  estimated  expense  of  building  churches  and  chapels  must 
be  subscribed  for  by  the  parties  interested  before  government  grants  are 
made.  In  the  case  of  the  papists,  this  condition  has  been  entirely  over- 
looked, whilst  it  is  strictly  enforced  in  the  case  of  the  Established  Church 
of  England.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  admirable  charge  of  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  cites  the  words  of  the  governor's  despatclies: 

''  To  give  full  effect  to  this  case,  one  thing  alone  seems  wanting,  that  aid  to  a  Church 
of  England  application  should  be  withheld  because  of  insufficient  contributi<m — and 
that  deficiency  is  supplied.  We  are  presented  with  some  extracts  from  the  minutes 
of  the  Council  of  14tb  October,  1835,  at  which  the  grant  for  1,500/.  was  remarked 
upon  as  haying  been  made  '  for  Roman  Catholic  purposes,  on  more  favourable  terms 
than  in  cases  of  Protestant  application.'  '  The  rural  dean,'  (the  clergyman  of 
highest  rank  in  the  colony,)  after  observing  that  '  as  the  Roman  Catholics  would 
now  be  more  than  ever  disposed  Uy  proselytize,  he  wished  that  assistance  should  be 
given  to  such  communities  as  were  less  opposed  to  the  Church  of  England  than  the 
Roman  Catholics  were,' — ^proceeded  to  say  that  *  in  reference  to  the  erection  of 
churches  generally,  and  more  especially  in  Trinity  parish^  where  the  inkabitanta 
were  poor,  he  thought  it  desirable  government  should  not  limit  itself  to  cases  where 
one  half  was  subscribed  !  In  a  subsequent  minute,  transmitted  to  the  government  in 
England,  Lieutenant-Governor  Arthur  says, '  It  is  with  extreme  regret  I  inform  you 
that  the  sums  voted  in  aid  of  the  church,  so  much  required  in  Trinity  parish,  have 
not  yet  been  appropriated,  (although  an  aid  of  500/.  has  been  received  from 
England,)  in  consequence  of  the  requisite  funds,  hy  private  subscription,  not 
having  been  raised.* 

'*  Is  any  thing  more  wanted  ? 

*'  The  whole  is  wound  up  with  the  following  very  edifying  communication  from 
Lieutenant-Governor  Arthur  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  dated  26th  January,  1836 : — 

** '  With  regard  to  the  proposed  chapel  at  Hobart  Town,  (to  which  the  1,6001,  was 
granted,)  there  is,  I  may  observe,  a  very  unfortunate  schism  between  the  priest  and 
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kis  congregation  ;  so  that  I  apprehend  there  is  little  probability  of  their  ooAtributiBg 
towards  a  new  place  of  worship  :*  t.  e.,  they  will  gpve  nothing  to  meet  this  large  grant. 
'  The  Roman  Catholics  have  hitherto  been  a  very  inconsiderable  body  in  this  com- 
munity, possessing  one  very  rude  chapel  in  Hobart  Town,  and  a  school  in  connexion 
with  it.  The  arrival  of  Dr.  Folding,'  (the  popish  bishop,) '  however,  has  excited 
a  degree  of  energy  which  has  given  them  a  more  influeatial  appearance,  and  has 
had  the  ^eet  qf  recalling  some  pereons  who  had  been  in  the  habit  qf  attending  the 
EatahUshed  Church,* 

**  Tlius,  the  British  people  have  the  satisfaction  of  learning,  from  the  highest  official 
authority,  that  the  energiee  of  government  and  the  treaeuree  of  the  state,  are  em- 
ployed in  the  goodly  work  of  giving /re«A  life  and  activity  to  Popery ^  even  in  those 
regions  where  it  was  on  the  point  of  expiring  by  reaton  qfite  own  weakneee,'* 

The  state  of  the  Church  in  Australia  is  sufficiently  distressing ;  hut  it 
is  much  worse  in  Canada.  The  heavy  hlow  administration  withikew^  in 
1832,  an  annual  parliamentary  grant  of  15^600/.  from  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  which  completely  cut  off  the 
resources  of  the  Canadian  Church.  The  allowances  of  the  society  were 
in  consequen(;e  withdrawn  from  the  episcopal  clergy  there ;  and,  to  add 
to  their  privations,  the  home  govemment,  acting  under  Jesuitical  instruc- 
tion, took  sudden  advantage  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  phrase,  "  a  protestant 
clergy,"  to  deprive  them  of  certain  lands  which  had  been  set  apart  for 
their  support  It  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt  that  George  III.,  whose 
piety  made  this  provision  for  the  Canadian  Church,  meant  the  esta* 
blished  episcopal  clergy,  and  none  other,  by  the  expression,  "  a  protestant 
clergy."  But  the  general  application  of  the  term  was  a  sufficient  step- 
ping stone  for  a  Jesuit;  who,  by  the  unprincipled  creation  of  a  doubt 
about  its  meaning,  has  procured  an  annual  stipend  out  of  those  lands  of 
500/.  for  a  popish  bishop,  who  has  assumed,  contrary  to  act  of  Par- 
liament, the  title  of  bishc^  of  Kingston.  "  And  a  bishop  of  the  church 
of  Rome,"  says  Mr.  Bettridge,  "  in  Lower  Canada,  receives  1000/.  per 
annum  from  the  imperial  treasiu*y ;  '*  whilst  '*  Her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment have  peremptorily  re/used  to  give  any  income  to  a  bishop  of  our 
church  in  Upper  Canada"  Here  is  great  discouragement  to  a  protestant 
colony  which  has  more  than  doubled  its  population  within  five  years. 
And  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Bettridge,  100,000  members  are  entirely 
excluded  from  the  means  of  grace  by  attending  the  ordinances  of  their 
own  communion,  and  left  to  perish  for  lack  of  spiritual  instruction. 
"  Look,"  says  Mr,  Scott,  '*  at  Canada,  whither  we  are  every  year  send- 
ing forth  our  scores  of  thousands,  not  because  they  have  done  ought 
amiss,  but  because  of  the  want  of  room  and  of  support,  because  we  are 
too  crowded  in  our  land,  and  our  borders  cannot  be  enlarged.  Their  tale 
has  been  told  by  one  who  has  ministered  among  them ;  and  he  describes 
them  a^  true  and  loving  sons  of  that  faith  and  that  church  which,  at 
home,  is  open  to  all;  hut  pining  and  perishing,  body  and  soul,  for  the 
lack  of  her  ministrations  !  " 

England  is  bound  to  spread  the  Gospel  through  the  world  by  means  of 
her  colonial  empire  and  her  commerce,  which  are  so  great  and  extensive 
as  to  reach  round  the  world.  Yet,  in  the  two  instances  before  us,  her 
government  seems  bent  on  establishing'the  soul-debasing  religion  of  Rome, 
the  enemy  alike  of  civil  as  of  religious  freedom.  And  while  the  Church 
and  people  of  England  are  slumbering  and  sleeping,  and  allowing  the 
oil  in  their  lamps  to  bum  out,  the  papists  are  actively,  though  silently 
pushing  onwards.     Hear  M'Hale,  whose  exultation  is  so  great  at  the 
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prospect  of  dominion  that  he  is  driven  by  a  gracious  providence  to  warn 
us  of  our  danger^  by  boasting  of  their  plans  and  their  success.  The 
Popish  priesthood  of  Ireland  are  '^Jilling  England  with  industrious  Ca- 
tholics, and  silently  bringing  that  nation  hack  to  the  yoke  of  the  Gospel :" 
which  means  to  the  yoke  and  bondage  of  Popery,  M'Hale  boasts  that 
Britain  "  is  once  more  rapidly  recovering  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel," — 
that  is,  Popeiy, — **  which  it  had  lost."  Take  his  own  words  in  his  letter 
to  his  priests  which  appeared  in  all  the  newspapers  in  the  beginning  of 
December,  1839. 

"  Of  all  the  associations  that  have  sprung  from  the  untiring  zeal  of  the 
successors  of  St  Peter^  the  Propaganda  Fidei  has  been  the  most  enter- 
prising and  successful.  If  the  impiety  of  Luther  severed  a  large  portion 
of  Europe  firom  the  vivifying  stem  of  the  apostolical  church,  it  was  a 
consolation  to  find  that^  as  soon  as  these  rotten  branches  fell  off,  it 
stretched  its  vigorous  shoots  over  the  most  remote  portion  of  the  opposite 
hemisphere.  Never  perhaps  at  any  period  did  the  Catholic  Church 
exhibit  a  more  interesting  spectacle  tnan  at  this  moment,  combated  on  all 
sides  by  open  as  well  as  insidious  enemies,  and  still,  wherever  you  turn  your 
eyes,  *  enlarging  the  place  of  its  tents,  and  lengthening  the  cords  and 
strengthening  the  stakes  of  its  tabernacles.'  On  the  plains  of  Hindostan 
the  bloody  victims  of  the  Juggernaut  are  giving  way  to  the  pure  sacrifice 
foretold  by  Malachi ;  and  the  missionaries  of  China  are  rivalling  the 
heroism  of  the  first  martyrs.  Carthage  is  awakening  again  to  the  sacred 
eloquence  of  St.  Cyprian,  and  the  sands  of  Afirica  are  watered  once  more 
with  the  rich  fountains  of  the  Gospel.  The  catholic  religion  is  advanc- 
ing fast  amidst  the  young  nations  of  America,  and  from  Patagonia  to  the 
St,  Lawrence  the  accents  of  salvation  are  heard  throughout  the  entire  of 
its  vast  regions.  Nay,  some  of  the  nations  of  Europe  are  now  atoning  for 
the  apostacy  of  their  ancestors.  Scotland  is  beginning  to  revere  the 
memory  of  St.  Columbkilly  the  founder  of  its  Christianity,  rather 
than  of  John  Knox,  who  was  its  ruthless  destroyer  ;  England  is  suf- 
fering from  Ireland  the  generous  retaliation  of  the  Gospel ;  and,  for 
all  the  cruelties  which  the  former  inflicted  on  the  latter,  our  country  is 
exercising  a  noble  revenge,  by  filling  England  with  its  industrious 
Catholic  emigrants,  and  silently  bringing  that  fine  nation  back  to 
the  yoke  of  the  GospeL  Witness,  too,  the  progressive  resuscitation  of 
Holland  to  th«  ancient  faith,  and  the  flood  of  light  that  is  poured  upon 
Germany  by  the  conversion  to  the  Catholic  Church  of  many  of  the  most 
intellectual  of  her  sons;  and  lost  France  herself,  recovering  from  its 
lethargy  of  licentiousness,  into  which  it  had  sunk  afler  a  revolutionary 
frenzy^  aspires  once  more  to  the  glorious  prerogative  of  the  most  Christian 
kingdom,  which  it  so  long  maintained.  Yes,  from  its  bosom  are  now 
coming  forth  some  of  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  the  Catholic  faith  ; 
and  to  its  ancient  city  of  Lyons  are  we  indebted  for  the  establishment  of 
a  society  formed  like  the  congregation  of  the  Propaganda  in  Rome,  for 
aiding  die  pious  missionaries  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  propagation  of 
the  faith  all  over  the  earth.  It  is  astonishing  what  success  has  alreacly 
blessed  their  efforts.  Individuals  of  all  nations  of  Europe  are  enrolling 
themselves  under  the  banners  of  this  society,  and  with  their  contributions 
have  given  such  a  strong  and  steady  impulse  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  that,  with  the  apostle,  we  may  Uiank  our 
God   that    'the  iaith   of  Rome  is   spoken   of   in   the  whole     world.* 
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l*hi8  laudable  association  is  one  of  the  bbjects  in  which  we  wish  to  in- 
terest you  by  the  present  letter.  It  has  ahread^  received  considerable 
support  ih  Ireland,  and  the  bishops  of  this  province  have  come  to  the 
umnimous  resolutwn  of  strenuously  recommending  its  obfect  to  the  clergy 
andfaithfui  of  their  respective  diocesies.  It  is  in  conformity  with  those 
resolutions  that  we  now  address  you,  exhorting  you  to  contribute  your 
mite  according  to  your  means,  to  the  glorious  work  of  rescuing  thousands 
of  your  feUow-creatures  from  Uie  darkness  of  idolatry,  and  bringing  them 
to  the  Ught  of  the  Cathohc  religion  ! ! !  " 

In  the  face  of  an  act  of  parliament,  this  vulgar  aspiring  man  signs, 
"  John,  archbishop  of  Tuam/'  and  dates  his  epistle  on  Uie  anniversary  of 
some  of  his  popish  saints,  whom  they  idolatrously  worship.  These  are 
signs  of  the  times  which  ought  to  arouse  us  to  a  more  zealous  activity  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  these  siUnt  emissaries  of  Rome.  Fanners  and 
manufacturers  should  refuse  to  employ  the  popish  pioneers  who  are 
forced  over  here  to  create  a  popish  population  in  the  heart  of  protestant 
England.  And  this  is  the  man,  too,  who  bleats  so  loudly  against  the 
Achill  mission  for  carrying  the  light  of  the^Gospel  into  that  priest-ridden 
island.  M'Hale  is  a  good  sample  of  the  so  called  liberal  school,  which 
demands  every  thing  but  yields  nothing;  which  send  their  silent  emis- 
saries here  in  thousands  annually  to  impoverish  and  vitiate  our  poor 
labourers,  and  yet  stimulates  his  own  ferocious  followers  to  maltreat  and 
murder  protestant  missionaries,  who  attempt  to  redeem  Ireland  from  the 
curse  of  popery. 
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How  sweetly  smiles  yon  infant  of  the  great, 

Tended  by  servants  as  a  King  in  state. 

Its  rosy  hp,  its  soft  angelic  eye. 

Attracts  the  stranger  as  he  passes  by. 

Who,  tho'  by  nature  formed  with  scowling  face. 

Imbibes,  unconscious,  from  its  infant  grace. 

And  then  returns  a  smile— a  tribute  given 

To  happiness,  so  pure  a  type  of  heaven. 

Are  all  ^us  happy  P  is  poor  Erin's  child 

Taught  by  a  mother's  voice  as  sweet,  as  mild  ? 

Has  it  the  principle  of  truth  impressed 

While  young  upon  its  pure  and  yielding  breast  P 

Or,  with  the  titled  child,  is  honour  sown 

Where  nature  p'rhaps  would  raise  to  vice  a  throne  P 

Alas,  the  infant  of  her  poor  is  found 

Nursed  up  in  mis'ry  on  the  cold  damp  groimd: 

Its  food  is  thin;  its  clotliing  torn,  and  spare; 

Its  looks,  as  if  it  breathed  a  noxious  air. 

Most  in&nts  play  their  part,  and  take  away 

The  cares  we  bring  from  many  a  toilsome  day; 

VOL.    II.  E 
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Or,  oft  to  sunshine  change  a  cloudy  hour^ 
And,  for  the  thorn  of  poverty — a  flower. 
But  the  poor  child  whose  hapless  fate  I  wail. 
Ne'er  gives  its  parent  joy;  its  smiles  all  fail. 
Its  childishness,  where  is  itP    It  is  lost. 
Or  else  'tis  nipped  by  poverty's  keen  frost. 
Dra^'d  up  by  a  pauper's  hand  to  know. 
Ere  it  had  sinned,  its  future  lot  is  woe. 
Ill  pass  at  once  from  infancy  to  age. 
And  e're  we  lose  the  child,  we  find  the  sage. 
The  sage  in  what  ?  not  philosophic  lore. 
But  in  the  ^ices  of  life's  boisterous  shore. 
No  infant  carol  charms  its  tuneful  ear: 
No  wondrous  tale  e'er  dries  the  falling  tear  ; 
But  on  t'will  roll  unheeded  from  its  eye, 
Unpitied  in  its  childhood's  misery. 
Yet,  more— its  winning  smiles  of  in&nt  mirth, 
,Are  never  seen  by  tliose  who  gave  it  birth: 
It  never  brings  before  a  father's  sight. 
The  visioned  scenes  of  youth,  a  morning  light ; 
For  he  when  young  was  too  a  poor  man's  child. 
And,  like  his  in&nt,  trod  a  savage  wild. 
It  never  plays  upon  its  father's  knee 
As  boys  are  wont,  the  village  hawthorn  tree ; 
But  sits  the  rival  of  his  daily  toil. 
Till  it  can  tend  hini  to  the  furrowed  soil. 
Far  different  from  the  child  whose  lips  were  fed 
With  symp  from  the  rose  of  blushing  red. 
Whose  younger  days  flowed  as  the  limpid  stream. 
Or  walked  with  fiuries  in  a  golden  dream. 
The  infant  of  the  poor  is  dragged  along. 
To  live,  or  die,  amid  the  hardened  throng; 
No  &iry  dream  e'er  steals  upon  its  sleep; 
Disturbed  by  broils,  'twill  lay  awake  and  weep; 
Then  call  mama,  but  call  on  her  in  vain; 
She  heeds  it  not  in  pleasure  or  in  pain. 
Hard  is  thy  fate  who,  bom  on  British  land. 
Where*  Heavenly  Goodness  showers  with  bounteous  hand 
The  choicest  gifts  a  nation  can  possess. 
Of  knowledge,  virtue,  wealth,  and  godliness. 
Must,  at  the  mercy  of  life's  boisterous  wave. 
Ride  as  the  helpless  outcast,  negro  slave. 
Without  a  chart  to  guide  thee  to  the  port. 
Thy  Saviour  with  his  life,  his  death,  has  bought; 
Without  a  parent's  care  to  lead  your  youth 
Into  the  road  of  honour,  and  of  truth. 
Have  Albion's  sons  no  sympathy  for  those 
Who  still  on  her  with  all  their  wants  repose  P 
Will  they  for  ages  yet  refuse  to  hear  • 
Those  who  by  blood,  by  kindred,  should  be  dear  ? 
Or,  let  them  slave  as  brutes  upon  the  soil. 
While  others  share  the  first-fruits  of  their  toil  ? 
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Ah,  no !  a  better  fate  I  think  is  nigh. 
To  lead  thio'  life  to  immortality 
Those  suffering  poor,  whom  ignorance  enidaves. 
And  moulds  to  various  forms,  as  brutes,  or  knaves ; 
A  happier  fate  may  yet  be  theirs — ^to  Imow 
Release  from  ignorance,  their  greatest  woe. 
Some  Heaven-bom  Howard  may  arise. 
Intent  on  good,  not  on  an  earthly  prize. 
To  tread  once  more  the  houses  of  tne  poor. 
And  sap  the  vices,  bom  within  their  door; 
Then,  to  improve  them,  aU  those  arts  empk>y, 
Whidi  other  realms,  less  great  than  ours,  enjoy. 
Then,  should  the  guardians  of  a  country's  weal 
List,  as  a  fiither  to  a  child's  appeal. 
And,  gathering  under  their  most  powerful  arm. 
Protect  those  hearts  where  virtue  still  lies  warm; 
And  school  their  minds  as  best  becomes  their  state. 
That  they  may  meet  contentment  with  their  fate. 
The  infant  poor  would  then  be  taught  to  bless 
The  heart  that  sought,  and  hand  that  gave  success. 

Z. 
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Bt  thb  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  King. 

Sleep  on,  my  love,  in  thy  cold  bed. 

Never  to  be  disquieted ; 

My  last  "good  night!"  thou  will  not  wake 

Till  I  thy  fate  shall  overtake; 

Till  age,  or  grief,  or  sickness,  must 

Many  my  body  to  that  dust 

It  so  much  loves;  and  fill  the  room 

My  heart  keeps  empty  in  thy  tomb. 

Stay  for  me  there;  I  will  not  fail 
To  meet  thee  in  that  hollow  vale: 
And  think  not  much  of  my  delay, 
I  am  already  on  the  way. 
And  follow  thee  with  all  the  speed 
Desire  can  make  or  sorrows  breed. 

Each  minute  is  a  short  degree. 

And  every  hour  a  step  towards  thee ; 

At  night  when  I  betake  to  rest. 

Next  mom  I  rise  nearer  my  west 

Of  life,  almost  by  eight  hours  sail. 

Than  when   sleep  breath'd   his  drowsy  gale. 
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CURRENT  SENSE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

FRIENDLY  AND     SEASONABLE   ADVICE   TO    THE     ROMAN    CATHOLICS  OF 

ENGLAND. 

By  the  Very  Reverend  Thomas  Comber,  D.D.,  Prebendary  of  York^ 

and  Dean  of  Durham. 

SECTION  V. 

Whether  the  Roman  Bishop  have  sufficient  authority  to  impose  the  said  opinione 

upon  all  Christian  Churches. 

The  last,  and  almost  the  only  shelter  that  your  doctors  fly  to  at  this  day 
for  the  defence  of  your  principles  is,  that  '^  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is  the 
sole  Vicar  of  Christ,  the  Infalhhle  and  only  Judge  of  Controversies, 
and  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Universal  Church ;"  and  herehy  their  ad- 
herents are  awed  into  the  retaining  all  his  decrees  of  what  nature  soever 
they  he.  But  let  me  heg  leave  to  advise  you  not  to  lay  so  much  stress 
upon  these  titles  and  authority,  till  you  have  seriously  examined  hy  what 
right  the  Pope  lays  claim  to  them ;  for  his  power  had  need  he  very  great, 
and  his  proofs  very  good,  upon  the  credit  whereof  you  receive  so  many 
new  and  suspicious  articles  of  rehgion,  some  of  which  we  ought  not  to 
receive,  though  preached  hy  an  angel :  Gal.  i.  8,  9. 

And,  first,  though  we  stand  not  much  upon  titles,  you  may  note  that 
the  name  of  Vicar  of  Christ  is  never  given'  to  the  Pope  in  the  first  ages, 
and  when  this  title  came  into  use,  it  was  not  appropriated  to  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  hut  other  hishops  and  priests  are  styled  vicars  of  Christ  also, 
even  hy  a  Pope  of  Rome  ;^  as  also  hy  an  undouhted  friend  of  the  Roman 
Church,^  and  hy  our  own  Saxon  Law : '  So  that  there  is  no  reason  for 
the  Roman  Bishop  to  challenge  any  propriety  in  this  title,  or  any  special 
privilege  hy  virtue  thereof. 

Secondly,  as  to  his  heing  an  Infallihle  Judge  and  the  Supreme  Head 
of  the  Catholic  Church  tluroughout  the  world,  you  may  rememher  we  have 
proved  there  are  more  Christians  in  the  world  who  deny  this  supremacy 
of  Rome,  than  there  are  who  do  acknowledge  it :  and  if  the  helief  of  this 
Infellihle  Headship  he  the  reason  why  you  receive  other  articles  of  &ith, 
then  this  is  the  most  fundamental  article  of  all  others,  and  ought  to  he  the 
hest  attested :  and  if  our  Lord  Jesus  had  designed  to  make  St.  Peter  and 
his  successors  at  Rome  (not  at  Antioch)  such  Supreme  Infallihle  Judges, 
we  may  expect  he  would  have  set  down  this  article  plainly  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  not  have  left  his  sole  visihle  vice-gerent  to  the  suspicion  of  hear- 
ing witness  to  himself.  As  for  that  place.  Matt,  xvi.,  "  Thou  art  Peter, 
and  upon  this  rock  will  I  huild  my  church  ;"  it  is,  indeed,  by  the  Popes, 
in  their  forged  decretals,  expounded  as  a  confirmation  of  their  pretences 
to  supremacy,  hut  the  fathers  take  this  rock,  not  for  St.  Peter's  person, 
hut  for  his  faith  which  he  confessed,  and  for  Christ  himself,  the  object 
thereof:  so  St.  Augustine,*  Nazianzen,*  St.  Cyril,*  St.  Chrysostom,' 
St.  Ambrose,®  and  Hilary,®  expound  the  place :  and,  if  so,  this  belongs 

*  Euseb.  Pap.  Decret  Ep.  3.  *  Epist.  Wil.  Senon.  ap.  Hoveden.  An.  1171. 

*  Legibus  Hydens.  ap.  Spelm,  Tom.  i.  pag.  440. 

*  Aug.  de  Verb.  Dom.  ser.  13.  *  Nazianz.  Test,  de  Vet.  Testani. 
«  Cyril,  de  Trin.  lib.  4.  7  Chrysost.  horn.  55,  in  Matt. 

*  Ambros.  com.  in  Ephes.  2.  »  Hilar,  de  Trin.  lib.  2,  cap.  6. 
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no  more  to  St.  Petar  than  to  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  who  oonfisssed  the 
same  faith,  and  belongs  no  otherwise  to  the  Pope  than  as  he  varies  not 
from  St.  Peter's  faith ;  and  so  fiur  it  belongs  to  aU  orthodox  bishops  with 
respect  to  their  several  churches :  and,  for  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven^  ver.  19,  they  were  given  as  much  to  the  other  apostles  as  to  St. 
Feter,  Matt  zviii.  18,  (as  also  the  aforesaid  fathers  do  observe)  being 
all  equally  sharers  in  the  power  of  the  keys,  and  all  foundations,  as  weU 
as  St.  Peter,^  so  that  St.  Cyprian  plainlv  tells  us,    **  the  rest  of  the 
apostles  were  as  great  as  St.  Peter,  endowed  with  an  equal  share  of  honour 
and  power; " '  nor  do  we  find  that  ever  St  Peter  pretended  to  any  poww 
oirer  the  oUier  apostles.    **  Peter,  James,  and  Jorni,  though  preferred  by 
Christ  (saith  Ensebius)  before  the  rest,  challenged  not  to  themselves  the 
glory  of  primacy,  but  chose  James  the  Just,  bishop  of  the  apostles  :"*  and, 
if  any  were  greatest,  it  was  St.  James,  who  was  president  in  that  first  council 
atJeru8alem,anddid  determine  the  question  tnere,  thoush  St  Peter*  was 
present    Yea,  Clemens,  Bishop  of  Kome,  in  jthe  first  decretal  epistle  (a 
good  evidence  against  the  inventors  thereoO  styles  this  very  St  James 
"  bishop  of  bishops,  governing  the  holy  church  of  the  Hebrews  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  also  all  Sie  churches,  which  were  everywhere  founded  by 
the  providence  of  God."  ^    And  an  ancient  council  calls  '*  Jerusalem  the 
mother  of  all  churches ;  * "  but,  as  for  the  primacy  of  Rome,  there  is  no 
genuine  author  for  the  first  three  centuries  takes  any  notice  of  it,  and 
^neas  Sylvius''  afterwards  Pope,  confesseth,  "  there  was  little  respect  paid 
to  Rome  before  the  Nicene  council."  If  Polycrates  and  the  Asian  bishops 
had  known  of  this  infallibility  and  supremacy,  they  would  not  have  op- 
posed Pope  Victor's  opinion,  nor  despised  his  excommunication  so  boldly 
as  they  did ;  neither  would  Irenseus  (who  calls  the  Bishops  of  Rome  no 
more  but  presbyters)  have  presumed  to  reprove  the  same  Victor  for^is 
arrogance  and  indiscretion,   as  we  find   he  did.^      St  Cyprian  surely 
never  heard  of  this  power  of  the  Roman  bishop,  who  calls  Cornelius, 
bishop  of  that  see^  no  more  but  brother  and  colleague,  and  gives  to 
Pope  Stephen,  his  successor  at  Rome,  the  titles  of  *'  mlse  i^KWtle,  schis- 
matic, friend  to  heretics,  and  enemy  to  Christians ;"  utterly  despising 
his  judgment,  and  not  regarding  ms  determinations.^     Besides,  if  this 
supremacy  had  been  believed  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  the  Roman 
bishops'  sense  would  have  been  inquired  of  concerning  all  controverted 
places  of  Scriptiure,  his  decrees  cited  to  §ilence  heretics,  and  all  appeals 
must  have  been  made  finally  to  him  :  he  also  should  have  called  and  pre- 
sided in  all  eminent  councils,  whereas  Cardinal  Cusanus  aflirms  that  "  the 
emperors  or  their  deputies  were  presidents  in  eight  general  councils."*^ 
Nor  did  the  fourth  general  council  at  Chalcedon  suppose  that  the  Roman 
Bishop  had  any  supremacy  given  him  fix)m  Christ,  when  that  council  saith, 
"  Rome  hath  justly  had  the  privileges  given  unto  it  by  the  fathers,  because 
it  was  the  seat  of  the  empire ;"  and  for  the  same  reason  they  '*  grant  equal 
privileges  to  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople.*' ^^  Yea,  St  Gregory,  Bishop  of 


^  Aug.  in  Johan.  Tract.  118. —  Ambros.  in  Psal.  38.  •— Origen.  in  Matt  Tract.  I. 
Rilarius  de  Trinit  1.  6.— Hieron.  in  Jovin.  lib.  I.  '  ^ypr.  de  Unit.  Eccles. 

'  Easeb.  Eccles.  Hist.  1.  2,  c.  1.  *  Acts,  xv.  13. 

'  Decret  Epist  Clement  I.  in  Titul.  Epist.       '  Concil.  Constant.  I.  Ep.  ad  Dam. 
^  £ne.  SyW.  Ep.  288.     .  '  Euseb.  Eccles.  Hist  1.  5,  c.  24. 

*  Cyprian,  ad  Pompei.  Ep.  74  ^*  Cusan.  de  Concor.  Catb.  1.  3,  c.  6. 

"  Concil.  Cbal.  Can.  28.  An.  451. 
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Rome^  saith,''  the  fathers  of  the  council  of  Chaleedonwere  they  who  offered 
his  predecessorsthe  title  of  uniyersal  bishop^  whichfyet  they  accepted  not :"' 
and,  to  convince  us  that  this  universal  supremacy  is  a  late  device,  it  is 
evident  that  it  was  not  only  unknown  to  others  in  the  first*  age,  but  to 
the  very  Popes  themselves,  as  these  few  instances  will  show :  Liberius 
Bishop  of  Rome,  an.  350,  sending  the  confession  of  his  faith  to 
Athanasius,  desireth  his  approbation  thereof,  *'  that  I  may  know  (saith  he) 
whether  I  am  of  the  same  judgment  with  you  in  matters  of  faith,  and 
that  I  may  be  more  certain,  and  readily  ooey  your  annman^"  '  And 
when  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  began  to  call  himself  imiversal 
bishop.  Pope  Gregory,  in  his  epistle  to  Mauritius  the  emperor,  saith, 
*'  he  admires  at  the  arrogance  of  assuming  this  new  title,  which  none  of 
the  Bishops  of  Rome  had  ever  accepted  of,  a  title  blasphemous  to  Christian 
ears ;"  and  with  many  other  words  he  inveighs  against  this  title,  as  unfit  for 
any  Christian  bishop,  as  may  be  seen  at  large  in  his  epistles.^  And  in  his 
epistle  to  Eulogius,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  he  is  displeased  that  Eulo* 
gius  writes  to  lam  *'  by  the  proud  title  of  universal  bishop,  desiring  him 
wholly  to  forbear  that  language,  for  (saith  he)  that  is  a  diminution  to  you 
which  is  afforded  to  another  beyond  what  reason  doth  require ;"  and  he 
there  tells  Eulogius  **  that  the  council  of  Chalcedon  had  offered  this  title  to 
the  old  Bishops  of  Rome,  but  they  would  not  accept  it  ;*'^  of  which  he  gives 
this  reason  in  another  epistle,  -— ''  because  if  one  patriarch  be  called  uni- 
versal, the  name  of  patriarch  is  taken  firom  the  rest."^  And  so  little  did  Pope 
Boni&ce  think  of  deriving  his  supremacy  fi*om  Christ,  that  with  entreaty 
he  obtained  of  the  intruding  Emperor  Phocas  to  decree  *'  that  the  Roman 
Church  should  be  head  of  cdl  Churches,*  as  the  ancient  historians  witness/*^ 
But  this  imperial  constitution  will  scarce  justify  the  supremacy  and 
jurisdiction  which  the  Pope  now  claimeth  over  all  the  world,  and  it 
utterly  destroys  the  pretences  of  a  divine  right  to  it.  It  would  be  too 
tedious  to  relate  at  large  all  the  steps  by  winch  the  Bishops  of  Rome  at- 
tained to  their  present  grandeur ;  I  shall,  therefore,  only  note  that  the 
first  ages  began  early  to  complain  of  his  encroachments  and  ambition ;  ® 
and  aJl  succeeding  times  firequently  opposed  the  Pope's  pretences  herein. 
The  sixth  council  of  Carthage  allowed  not  his  claim  of  appeals.'  The 
bishops  of  France  complain  of  his  sending  a  legate  to  dedicate  a  church 
there,  as  an  undue  act,  contrary  to  the  ancient  canons  and  all  primitive 
constitutions,''  for  thoush  (saitb^the  historian)  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  for  the 
dignity  of  his  apostolicel  seat,  be  more  venerable  than  other  bishops,  yet 
it  i&  not  lawful  for  him  in  any  thing  to  tr^sgress  the  tenor  of  canonical 
rules ;  and,  as  every  bishop  of  the  orthodox  church  is  the  spouse  of  his 
own  see,  and  represents  the  person  of  our  Saviour,  so  it  cannot  agree  to 
any  bishop  boldly  to  act  any  thing  in  the  diocess  of  another  ;*'/°  the  like 
checks  the  Popes  firequently  received  for  meddling  in  France,  from  the 
princes  of  that  nation.^^     About  that  time  also,  the  bishops  of  Italy  com- 

^  Oregor.  Epist.  lib.  7,  £p.  30.  '  Athanas.  Ep.  ad  Epictet. 

*  Oregor.  Epist.  lib.  2,  ad  Maurit.  Epist  32, 36, 38. 

«  Gregor.  Epist  lib.  7,  Ep.  30.  •  Idem,  lib.  7,  Epist  36. 

*  Beda,  de  Sext  MtxX,  Mnndi. 

'  Paul.  DiaooD.  Rer.  Rom.  lib.  18.  Histor.  Longob.  lib.  4,  cap.  11. — Anastas.  BibL 
Vit.  Bonif.  Tertii.— Ado  .£tat  Sext.  Reg.  Chron.  1. 1.— Aimon.  de  Gest  Franc«'1.4, 
c.  4i 

*  Firmilianus  ad  Cypr.  Ep.  75.  *  Concil.  6,  Carthag.  An.  419. 
i<>  Glaber.  Rodulph.  Hist  lib.  2,  cap.  4. 

^1  Vita  Ludov.  Pii  ^  P.  Prthaeo  edit  An.  863.— Annal.  Franc,  k  P.  Pitheeo.  eod.  an. 
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plained  of  the  Roman  uaurpation  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  as 
appears  by  Pbotius's  letter,  in  answer  to  that  complaint,  extant  in  Car- 
dinal Baronius.^  And  there  are  many  like  examples  in  the  historians  of 
those  ages,  wherein  this  bold  jurisdiction  began  first  to  be  exercised  in 
this  western  part  of  Europe.'  And  to  this  very  day  the  churches  of 
France  do  little  value  the  rope's  supremacy,  though,  in  other  opinions, 
they  acnree  with  the  Roman  Church,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  French 
writers?  And  it  is  not  long  since  the  king  of  France  was  about  to  take 
away  his  nation's  dependence  from  Rome,  by  erecting  the  archbishopric  of 
Bourges  into  a  patriarchate. 

And,  now,  why  should  you  be  awed  into  the  belief  of  evil  and  incon- 
venient doctrines  by  a  pretended  supremacy — not  given  bv  Christy— -not 
challenged  by  the  best  Popes,— -not  acknowledged  by  the  first  Christians 
— not  much  regarded  by  some  Catholic  countnes  ?  Why  should  you  be 
enslaved  by  an  authority  gained  by  fraud  and  policy,— confirmed  by  force 
and  cruelty, — enlarged  by  dividing  Christian  princes,  by  the  undermining 
the  empire  and  oppressing  many  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  persons  in 
their  just  rights  ?  Why  should  you  fear  to  renounce  an  usuiped  juris- 
diction, since  "  what  is  unjustly  seized  on  at  first  can  never  be  leRally  en- 
joyed, nor  is  it  confirmed  by  the  longest  prescription  of  tim'e,'  as  the 
civil  law  speaks  P  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  see  that  any  Christians 
without  the  pale  of  his  own  diocess  are  obliged  to  own  him  fiuther  than 
by  the  re»)ect  due  to  a  bishop  of  an  ancient  patriarchal  see ;  nor  so  far 
neither  if  he  be  not  content  with  his  own,  and  keep  not  close  to  the 
primitive  fidth. 


ON   THE   CBRBMONIES   OF   THE   CHURCH. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  Hebbbrt  Marsh,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  late  Margaret  Professwr  of 

Divinity,  and  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 

The  ceremonies  of  our  church  to  which  the  principal  objections  have 
been  made,  are  those  of  kneeling  at  the  altar,  the  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross  at  baptism,  and  the  use  of  the  ring  in  the  marriage  service. 

Now  if  kneeling  at  the  altar  implied  the  worshipping  of  the  con- 
secrated  elements,  the  practice  would  be  undoubtedly  superstitious; 
for  it  would  then  resemble  the  worship  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
requires  for  the  host.  But  since  this  worship  is  founded  on  the  belief 
that,  as  soon  as  the  wafer  is  consecrated,  Christ  himself  is  corporeally  as 
well  as  spiritually  before  them,  and  this  corporeal  presence  is  wholly 
rejected  by  our  Church,  the  kneeling  in  the  one  case  has  no  similarity 
to  the  kneeling  in  the  other.  That  the  simple  elements  of  bread  and 
wine,  detached  from  the  corporeal  presence,  are  objects  of  adoration, 
was  never  pretended  even  by  die  Church  of  Rome.     Consequently  there 


1  Photius  Constant.  £p.  EncycL  ap.  Baron.  An.  863.  §  42. 
'  Constit.  Imper.  k  Godalsto.  Tom.  1.  page  24,  25. — Luitprand.  Ticin.  Hist  lib.  6, 
eap.  9, 10. 

*  Bochellus,  1.  5,  de  Decret.  Eccles.  Gallic,  tit  20.— -Pithseus  de  Lib.  Eocles.  Gal- 
fiao.  c.  3,  §  3,  n.  13. 

*  LL.  Basilic.  1.  10,  tit  1 ;   and  Balsamon  Not  in  Concil.  Ancjran,  p.  37a 
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can  be  no   ground  for  the  imputation    that  our  kneeling  at  the  altar 
implies  a  worshipping  of  the  bread  and  wine. 

It  is  an  act  of  reverence  due  to  the  founder  of  that  holy  sacrament^  at 
whose  very  name  St.  Paul  declares  (Phil.  ii.  10)  that  every  knee  should 
bow.  Surely  then  it  is  not  superstituous  to  kneel  during  that  most 
solemn  act  of  devotion,  when  we  partake  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  remem- 
brance that  Christ  died  for  us.  Nor  is  it  superstition  to  prefer  at  the 
altar  our  prayers  and  thanksgivings  to  Christ  himself,  who  from  his  divine 
nature  must  be  spiritually  though  not  corporeally  omnipresent.  If  it  is 
not  superstitious  therefore  to  pray  to  him  on  our  knees  in  one  place,  it  - 
cannot  be  superstitious  to  pray  to  him  on  our  knees  in  another.  Unless 
then  it  is  superstitious  to  pray  at  all  on  our  knees,  it  is  not  superstitious 
to  pray  on  our  knees  at  the  altar.  But  no  one  can  maintain  xhe  former 
position  without  the  impiety  of  imputing  superstition  to  Christ  himself 
For  Christ  himself,  on  the  very  night  on  which  he  had  instituted  that 
holy  sacrament,  "  kneeled  down  and  prayed"  Luke,  xxii.  41.  Indeed 
the  act  of  kneeling  is  so  congenial  with  those  feelings  of  humility  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  excited  in  us  when  we  address  ourselves  to  God,  that  it 
was  common  both  to  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  the 
apostles  of  the  New.  2  Chron.  vi.  13.  Ezra,  ix.  5.  Daniel,  vi.  10. 
Acts,  ix.  40 ;  xx.  36. 

Nor  are  we  superstitious  at  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  when  we  use 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  In  the  figurative  language  of  Scripture,  we 
are  told  by  Christ  himself  that  we  must  take  up  our  cross  and  follow 
Him.  Matt  xvi.  24.  In  the  same  figurative  language  we  are  told 
also  by  St.  Paul,  that  the  preaching  of  Christianity  is  Qie  preaching  of 
the  cross ;  that  the  enemies  of  Christianity  are  the  enemies  of  the  cross  ; 
thait  persecution  for  Christianity  is  persecution  for  the  cross;  and  that 
our  glory  in  Christianity  is  our  gloiy  in  the  cross,  1  Cor.  i.  18. 
Phil.  iii.  18.  Gal.  vi.  12,  14.  Since  then  both  Christ  himself,  and  bis 
apostle  St.  Paul,  have  represented  the  cross  as  the  very  badge  of 
Christianity,  it  is  surely  an  appropriate  ceremony,  when  persons  are 
admitted  into  fellowship  with  Christ,  as  they  are  at  baptism,  to  express 
by  the  sign  of  ihe  cross  that  the  badge  of  Chnsdanity  is  conferred  on  the 
persons  so  admitted.  If  this  is  superstitious,  it  is  superstitious  when  we 
are  admitted  to  an  order  of  mere  human  institution  to  receive  the  bodge 
of  that  order.  Nay,  it  is  superstitious,  in  an  act  of  reconciliation,  to  give 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

Lastly,  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  ring  in  marriage,  it  is  simply  a 
token  of  honour,  of  which  we  find  various  examples  in  Scripture  itself. 
When  Pharaoh  proposed  to  confer  a  mark  of  honour  on  Joseph,  he  "  took 
off  his  ring  from  his  right  hand,  and  put  it  upon  Joseph's  hand."  Gen. 
xli.  42.  In  like  manner  Ahasuerus  *'  took  his  ring  from  his  hand 
and  gave  it  to^  Haman ; "  and,  when  Mordecai  had  found  favour  in  his 
sight,  "  the  king  took  off  his  ring,  which  he  had  taken  from  Haman,  and 
gave  it  to  Mordecai."  Esther,  iii.  10;  viii.  2.  Again,  in  the  parable  of 
the  Prodigal  Son,  the  father  ordered  on  his  return,  as  a  token  of  regard 
and  favour,  a  ring  to  be  put  upon  his  hand.  Luke,  xv.  22.  We  have, 
therefore,  (he  audiority  of  Scripture  for  using  a  ring  as  a  token  of  honour  ; 
and  that  nothing  more  was  meant  in  the  marriaffe  service,  is  evident 
from  the  form  of  words  with  which  the  giving  of  the  ring  is  accom- 
panied. 
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TO    THS   EDITOR   0¥  THX   EPISCOPAL   MAGAZINE. 
SlR» 

In  your  December  number^  Mr.  Pinckaid  has  fulminated  a  bull  against 
me,  in  defence  of  his  position  that  the  Eucharist  is  a  propitiatory  sacrifice. 
^i  wish  he  had  confined  himself  to  that  point,  instMul  of  introducing  so 
many  things  unconnected  with  the  subjecL  He  says,  "  that  {the propitia' 
tary  nature  of  the  Eucharist,)  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  I 
know  ;  but  that  it  is  either  popish,  or  unsound,  or  unscriptural,  or  not 
the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  I  have  yet  to  learn."  Nevertheless 
be  appears  to  have  some  misgivings  on  the  subject,  for  he  (airly  admits, 
page  751,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  is  entitled  to 
consideration  : — "  '  It  is  a  commemorative  sacrifice,'  says  T.  S.;  and  it 
must  he  admitted  that  this  opinion  is  entitled  to  more  consideration.** 

Thisjtnakes  the  way  more  easy,  and  I  regret  that  the  task  of  pointing 
it  out  has  not  fallen  into  han<ls  better  able  to  do  it  justice.  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  call  upon  your  correspondent  to  review  his  opinion  "  on  the 
intercession  of  saints,"  as  the  subject  was  not  mentioned  in  my  letter, 
although  I  think  it  were,  perhaps,  as  well  if  he  did. 

Adam  was  created  in  innocency,  and  placed  in  Paradise,  with  whom 
God  entered  into  covenant ;  one  condition  of  which  was  that  he  should 
abstain  fix)m  eating  the  firuit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 
Although  in  the  highest  state  of  grace,  yet  he  sufiered  himself  to  be  over- 
come by  temptation,  broke  the  condition,  and  forfeited  for  himself  and 
posterity  all  the  privileges  to  which  he  had  been  entitled,  j^fter  his  fall 
from  grace,  he  was  subjected  to  the  power  of  the  devil,  and  deprived 
of  the  divine  Spirit  or  Image  of  God  in  which  he  was  created.  In 
consequence,  his  understan<&ng  was  darkened,  the  fleshly  lusts  and 
appetites  prevailed  over  his  reason,  and  he  became  subject  to  death. 
God  did  not,  however,  utterly  abandon  him ;  but,  out  of  his  own  firee 
grace  and  mercy,  with  the  condemnation  at  the  same  time  promised 
him  a  Redeemer.  To  fit  and  prepare  the  world  for  the  advent  of  this 
Redeemer,  he  established  several  preparatory  dispensations  by  types 
and  prophecies,  and  animal  sacrifices.  "As  we  find,"  says  Bishop 
Jolly,  *'  the  worship  by  sacrifice  well  pleasing  to  God  immediately 
after  the  Fall ;  so,  after  the  Flood,  Noah,  as  soon  as  he  came  out  of 
the  ark,  built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  and  offered  sacrifice.  *  And  the  Lord 
smelled  a  sweet  savour,'  the  incense  of  his  Sons  merits,  in  whose  sacrifice 
and  intercession  he  absolutely  acquiesces ;  and  through  him,  whom  Noah 
and  his  sacrifice  represented,  he  established  his  Covenant  the  effect  of 
which  tends  to  comfort  and  raise  the  human  race  from  its  ruins."  ^ 

In  the  fulness  of  time  God  sent  the  promised  Redeemer^  who  be- 
came a  mediator  of  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant  between  God 
and  man.     As   a  prophet,  he  revealed  the  whole  will  of  God ;  and  by 


^  Christian  Sacrifice  in  the  Eueharist,  p.  30. 
VOL.  II.  r. 
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his  Spirit  he  continues  to  teach  the  same  to  his  chtirch.  As  a  priest, 
he  offered  himself  up  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  As 
the  penalty  of  sin,  he  underwent  death,  and  made  satisf action  to  the 
divine  justice,  not  only  for  Adam's  transgression,  hut  also  for  the 
actual  sins  of  all  his  posterity.  By  this  all-sufficient  sacrifice,  perfect 
ohlation,  and  full  satisfaction,  he  estahlished  a  new  covenant  hetwixt 
God  and  man;  and,  in  virtue  of  it,  now  makes  continual  intercession 
for  us  as  an  everlasting  priest.  He  himself  was  hoth  the  priest  and 
the  sacrifice :  "  he  offered  himself  without  spot  imto  God  :*'  **  now  once 
in  the  end  of  the  world  hath  he  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the 
sacrifice  of  himself:"*  "he  gave  himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a 
sacrifice  to  God  for  a  sweet  smelling  savour"  * 

As  Adam  was  our  head  under  the  covenant  made  with  him,  so 
Christ,  who  is  the  second  Adam,  is  our  head  under  the  new  or  evan- 
gelical covenant,  of  which  he  is  the  mediator.  The  benefits  of  Christ's 
purchase  extend  to  all  mankind,  on  condition  of  their  becoming 
members  of  his  mystical  body  the  Church,  by  holy  baptism,  in  which 
we  are  created  anew  in  Christ,  or  regenerated,  and  receiv%  spiritual 
life,  the  eyes  of  oiu:  understandings  are  enlightened,  and  "  we  are  made 
members  of  Christ,  the  children  of  God,  and  inheritors  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven."  On  condition  of  keeping  the  obligations  of  our 
baptismal  covenant,  God  is  pleased  to  grant  to  us  remission  of  the  sin  of 
Adam,  and  to  promise,  on  the  condition  of  faith  and  repentance,  to 
pardon  all  our  actual  sins,  to  give  us  the  assistance  of  his  Holy  Spirit 
and  the  assm-ance  of  Immortal  happiness  in  heaven.  Having  been 
buried  with  Christ  in  baptism,  regenerated  by  a  new  creation,  and, 
farther,  made  the  temple  for  the  Holy  Spirit's  residence,  in  confirma- 
tion, ad  living  members  of  the  Church,  we  have  access  through  him 
to  the  Father,  and  may  join  with  the  Church  in  offering  the  Christiail 
sacrifice.  "  Such  offering  of  bread  and  wine,"  says  Bishop  Jolly,  "  is 
expressly  called  sacrifice,  as  distinguished  from  slain  beasts,  in  St. 
Stephen's  sermon  before  the  Sanhedrim.  Indeed,  we  n^ed  not  hesitate 
to  assert  that  there  were  many  more  unbloody  than  bloody  sacrifices 
presented  at  God's  altar." 

In  the  same  iiight  in  which  Christ  assumed  his  Melchisedechian  priest- 
hood, he  offered  himself  a  free  and  voluntaiy  sacrifice  to  God  the  Father, 
under  the  symbols  of  bread  representing  his  body,  and  Wine  representing 
his  blood.  After  having  blessed  theS^e  symbols  of  his  body  and  blood, 
he  gave  them  to  his  disciples  as  a  memorial  or  cominemoration  of  that 
sacrifice  of  himself  which  weis  16  be  slain  on  the  cross  the  following  day. 
Christ  instituted  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  of  which  bread  and 
wine  were  the  signs,  symbols,  or  memorials,  before  he  made  the  propitiatory 
atonement  on  the  cross ;  consequently  it  is  a  commemorative  and  not 
a  propitiatory  sacrifice.  He  offered  the  propitiatory  sacrifice,  and  made 
atonement  for  the  sids  of  the  whole  world  the  next  day  on  the  cross,  after 
which,  when  he  declared,  "  it  is  finished,'*  animal  said  typical  saciifices 
ceased.  The  propitiation  being  once  made  cannot  be  repeated.  The 
blood  of  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  was  the    con- 
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summation  of  typical  sacrifices  under  the  patxiaxcbal  and  Mosaic  systems ; 
and  he  then  instituted  a  memorial  sacrifice  of  the  vegetable  kin^om  to 
show  forth  his  death  till  he  shall  come  to  judgment^  as  the  typiod  sacri- 
fices prefigured  lU 

Alber  he  had  raised  himself  fixim  the  dead,  "  b  v  his  own  blood  he 
entered  in  once  into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption 
for  us :  "^  that  is,  he  entered  into  heaven^  which  is  the  true  holy  of 
holies,  and,  in  virtue  of  this  propitiatory  sacrifice  once  offered  on  the 
cross,  he  makes  continual  intercession  for  us.  He  interposes  betwixt  the 
wrath  of  God  the  Father  and  our  sins  by  presenting  to  him  his  crucified 
body  and  blood ;  and  he  thus  continually  offers  in  heaven  a  commemorative 
sacrifice.  He  has  likewise  authorized  his  priests  to  offer  a  real,  though 
commemorative  sacrifice  on  earth,  in  conjunction  with  himself  in  heaven. 
In  fact  the  words  of  institution  amply  declare  the  Christiau  sacrifice  to  be 
commemorative—^'  this  do  (or  oner)  in  rbmembrancs  of  me;  "^  and 
I  vronder  how  the  plain  truth  could  have  escaped  Mr.  Pinckard's  notice. 
In  my  q>inion,  our  Saviour's  words  of  institution  are  decisive  of  the 
controversy.  After  citing  our  Lord's  words,  Bishop  Beveridge  says, 
"  in  which  words  we  have  Christ's  own  institution  of  the  sacrament  oT  his 
last  supper,  togeth^  with  the  end  of  it  declared  by  himself;  saying  at 
the  institudon  of  Uie  bread,  'this  do  in  remembrance  of' me,'  and  again 
at  the  cup,  *  this  do  ye  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  me ;' 
that  is  (as  is  signified  by  the  institution  itself)  '  in  remembrance  of  me  as 
dying  for  the  fans  of  the  world,  and  yours  among  the  rest  And  that  this 
is  the  great  end  of  this  holy  institution,  the  apostle  farther  proves  and 
explains  in  the  words  of  my  text;  because  hereby  we  ' show  the  Lord's 
death.'  The  bread  shows  the  breaking  of  his  body,  the  cup  shows  the 
shedding  of  his  blood :  and  so  both  together  show  the  death  he  suffered 
for  us«  '  For  as  oft,'  says  he,  '  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup, 
ye  do  show  the  Lord  s  death  till  he  come."  ^ 

Christ  is  called  a  priest  for  ever ;  and  he  has  instituted  an  order  of 
priests  on  earth,  who,  when  standing  at  the  altar,  represent  his  person  ; 
and  every  priest  must  have  somewhat  to  offer.  By  his  sacrifice  on  the 
cross  he  made  full  atonement  and  satis&ction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,  and  which  is  applied  to  all  who,  with  true  faith  and  sincere  repen- 
tance, lay  hold  on  it.  "  This  commemorative  sacrifice,"  says  Leslie,  "  of 
Christ,  already  come  and  slain,  and  now  our  high  priest  in  heaven,  is  a 
more  noble  sacrifice,  and  as  properly  the  act  of  a  priest  as  the  typical 
sscrifices  under  the  law,  which  prefigured  Christ  to  come.  And  if  Christ 
is  more  properly  a  priest  than  Aaron,  who  was  but  a  type  ot  him ;  so  is 
the  evangelical  priesthood  more'  properly  priests  than  the  Levitical." 
Christ  commanded  the  apostles  and  their  successors,  as  the  priests  of  the 
Christian  Church,  to  offer  the  bread  and  cup  in  remembrance  or  comme- 
moration of  him,  or  as  the  memorial  of  his  one  sacrifice  of  himself  once 
offered  on  the  cross.  By  •  this  sacerdotal  act,  therefore,  they  plead  on 
earth  the  sweet  smelling  savour  of  the  merits  of  his  sacrifice,  as  he  him- 
self continually  does  in  heaven.  And  this  unbloody  memorial  sacrifice 
was  appointed  for  the  Christian  Church  in  the  place  of  the  many  bloody 
and  unbloody  sacrifices  under  the  law. 


»  Heb.  ix.  12.  »  Lnke,  xxii.  19. 

'  S«rmoD  on  Necessity  and  Advantage  of  Frequent  Communion. 
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The  prayer  of  consecration  decidedly  shows  that,  in  the  sense  of  its 
framers,  the  Eucharist  is  a  commemorative  sacrifice.  The  Scottish  prayer 
book^  is  now  before  me,  from  which  I  quote  :-^"  Almighty  God,  our 
Heavenly  Father,  which  of  thy  tender  mercy  didst  give  thine  only  son 
Jesus  Christ  to  suffer  death  upon  the  cross  for  our  redemption,  who  made 
there  (by  his  one  oblation  of  himself  once  offered)  a  full,  perfect,  and  suffix 
cient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world, 
and  did  institute,  and  in  his  holy  Gospel  command  us  to  continue,  a  per- 
petual memory  of  that  his  precious  death  and  sacrifice  until  his  coming 
again : — so  that  we,  receiving  them  €tccording  to  thy  Son,  our  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ  s  holy  institution,  in  remembrance  of  his  death  and  passion, 
&c."  And  on  these  words  of  the  English  Liturgy,  which  are  precisely  the 
same  as  in  the  Scottish  ritual.  Dr.  Comber  says,  "  and  where  is  it  more 
proper  to  set  forth  that  one  all-sufficient  sacrifice  in  all  its  glories  than 
here,  where  we  come  peculiarly  to  celebrate  it  with  our  highest  praises, 
and  to  make  an  everlasting  memorial  thereof,**  ^ 

Mr.  P.  exclaims,  "how  a  'commemoration'  can  be  a  'sacrifice,'  I 
leave  T.  S.  to  explain."  I  refer  to  what  has  already  been  said ;  and  I 
tliink  he  will  easily  see  that  what  commemorates  the  propitiation  on  the 
cross  is  as  much  a  sacrifice  as  that  which  prefigured  it  in  the  bloody  or 
typical  sacrifices  of  the  law.  Unless  Mr.  P.  admits  the  Romish  unscrip- 
tural  doctrine  of  a  bloody  sacrifice,  I  see  not  how  the  Christian  sacrifice 
can  be  other  than  commemorative.  The  apostle  does  not  say  that 
Christ's  de^th  is  repeated  wliep  the  sacrament  is  administered ;  but  that 
it  is  then  shown  forth.  And,  therefore,  I  maintain  that  the  Lord's  supper 
is  not  propitiatory  but  commemorative  of  that  one  sacrifice  which  Christ 
once  offered  to  be  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  And 
Christ  himself  assured  us  from  the  cross,  that  the  work  of  expiation  and 
propitiation,  was  then  "  finished,"  when  he  bowed  his  head  and  gave  up 
the  ghost.  After  defining  the  nature  of  the  Christian  sacrifice,  Mr.  Mede 
shows,  1st,  "  that  the  holy  Eucharist  is  an  oblation;  2nd,  that  it  is  an 
oblation  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer ;  3d,  that  it  is  an  oblation  through 
Jesus  Christ,  commemorated  in  the  creatures  of  bread  and  wine ;  4th,  that 
this  commemoration  of  Christ,  according  to  the  style  of  the  ancient  church, 
is  also  a  sacrifice ;  5th,  that  this  sacrifice  was  placed  in  commemoration 
only  of  Christ's  sacrifice  upon  the  cross,  and  not  in  a  real  ofifering  of  his 
body  and  blood  anew." 

Bishop  Bull  says :—"  They,"  (the  primitive  Christians)  "held  the 
Eucharist  to  be  a  commemorative  sacrifice,  and  so  do  we.  This  is  the 
constant  language  of  the  ancient  Liturgies,  '  we  offer  by  way  of  com- 
memoration ; '  according  to  our  Saviour's  words,  when  he  ordained  this 
holy  rite,  *  Do  this  in  commemoration  of  me.*  In  the  Eucharist  then 
Christ  is  oflTered  not  hypostatically,  as  the  Trent  Fathers  have  determined, 
(for  so  he  was  but  once  offered)  but  commemoratively  only  ;  and  this 
commemoration  is  made  to  God  the  Father,  and  is  not  a  bare  remembrance 
or  putting  ourselves  in  mind  of  him."  And  that  learned  prelate  arguing 
in  the  same  page  against  the  propitiatory  ofifering  in  the  Romish  mass,  says 


»  Prmtcd  by  James  Watson,  1712,  from  the  copy  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  the 
year  1637,  by  R.  Young,  printer  to  King  Charles  the  First. 

*  CumpanioD  to  the  Altar,  p.  257. 
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it  U  '*  an  impious  proposition f  derogatory  to  the  on$  full  satisfaction 
of  Christ  made  by  his  death  on  the  cross,  and  contrary  to  express  scrip- 
ture." ^  Again  another  learned  prelate  says,  '^  All  legal  sacrifices  being  only 
types  of  Ms  (Christ's),  and  therefore  to  have  an  end  and  expire  together 
with  him,  our  Lord  was  pleased  to  institute  this  not  for  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice,  as  the  papists  absurdly  imagine,  but  as  a  commemorative 
sacrifice,  to  put  his  Church  always  in  mind  of  that  which  he  then  offered, 
by  that  one  oblation  of  himself,  for  the  sins  of  mankind." ' 

Mr.  Pinckard  cites  the  words  of  St.  Paul  (Romans,  xv.  16),  ^'  that  the 
offering  up  of  the  Gentiles  might  be  acceptable,  being  sanctified  by  the 
Holy  Ghost ; "  and  professes  that  it  ''  is  above  his  comprehension,*' 
''  how  the  Gentiles  were  offered  to  God  except  as  making  one  body 
with  Christ,  and  thus  offered  in  the  Eucharist."  It  appears  to  me 
that  St.  Paul  meant  the  sacrifice  which  the  Gentiles  offered ;  and  not 
that  they  were  themselves  "  offered  in  the  Eucharist."  Or,  it  may  be, 
as  our  own  church  teaches  in  the  words  of  the  same  apostle,  that  the 
Gentiles  "  offered  and  presented  unto  the  Lord  their  souls  and  bodies  to 
be  a  reasonable,  holy,  and  lively  sacriBce,"  unto  God.  Now  this  is  a  sa- 
crifice which  the  Roman  Church  in  iheir propitiatory  mass  does  not  offer. 
This  living  and  reasonable  sacrifice  is  a  Hie  spent  in  obedience  to  God's 
will,  in  the  ways  of  his  laws,  and  in  the  works  of  his  commandments. 
Mr.  Pyle,  however,  paraphrases  that  verse :  "  whereby  I  am  constituted 
and  appointed  of  Christ  the  special  minister  of  the  Gentiles,  waiting  and 
attending  the  service  of  converting  them  to  the  Gospel,  as  the  priests  did 
upon  the  services  of  the  altar.  And,  by  thus  presenting  them  unto  God 
as  members  of  his  true  religion,  I  shall  offer  a  much  more  acceptable 
sacrifice  than  was  ever  offered  in  the  temple ;  they  being  sanctified  and 
seasoned,  not  with  salt,  nor  purified  by  fii-e,  but  with  the  gifts  and 
graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"* 

Dr.  Whitby,  in  loco,  says,  "  The  Gentiles  dedicated  by  him  (the 
apostle)  to  the  service  of  God  are  his  sacrifice  or  oblation.  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  salt  poured  on  this  sacrifice,  by  which  they  are 
sanctified  and  rendered  acceptable  to  God." 

I  hope  that  what  I  have  said  may  be  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Pinckard ;  and, 
as  he  professes  to  "  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  the  primitive  Church,  and 
to  the  Church  of  England,  its  best  existing  representative,"  I  tnist  he 
will  now  be  convinced  that  the  doctrine  of  sl propitiation  in  the  Eucharist 
is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  is  proper  popery,  which 
he  says  he  "  abhors,"  and  which  Bishop  Bull  says  is  "  an  impious  pro- 
position." I  do  remember  Christ's  words,  to  which  Mr.  P.  refers,  and 
never  doubted  that  he  had  many  names  even  in  the  polluted  regions  of 
popery  who  have  not  irredeemably  defiled  their  garments,  but  who  em- 
brace its  corrupted  doctrines  from  invincible  ignorance  and  delusion. 
Nevertheless  I  desire  to  be  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  their  tents, 
**  My  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  councils." 

I  remain,  T.  S. 


*  Bishop  Bull's  Answer  to  the  Bishop  of  Meaux's  Queries, — 171 4  j  in  Hicks'  col- 
lection of  Controversial  Tracts,  vol.  ii.  p.  246. 

*  Bcveridge's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  Sermon  4. 

'  Pyle's  Paraphrase  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  vol.  i.  p.  28^3. 
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OF    ARISTOPHANES. 

ACT    III.     SC£N^    IV. 

Enter  First  and  Second  Hostess. 

\st  Hostess.     Plathane  !     Plathane !     Here  is  the  knave 
That  OBce  came  to  our  hostel,  and  devoured 
Some  sixteen  of  our  loaves — 

2nd  Hostess.  *  Tis  he,  hy  Jove  ! 

The  same,  the  very  same ! 

Xanthias  (aside.)  A  storm  is  brewing 

For  somebody. 

\st  Host.    And  twenty  lumps  of  flesh 
Boil'd,  and  at  least  worth  twice  five  obols. 

Xan.  (aside.)  Somebody 

Will  smart  for't ! 

IsTHost  And  a  world  of  garlic. 

Bacchus.  Woman ! 

Thou  triflest,  and  thy  tongue  outruns  thy  prudence. 

1st  Host.     Did  St  then  suppose,  that,  mounted  thus  on  buskins. 
Thou  had*st  outgi-own  my  recollection  ?     What  ? 
I  have  said  nothing  of  the  salted  junk — 

2nd  Host.     No — ^nor  the  new  cheese,  gossip,  which  the  fellow 
Engulph'd  unflinching;   baskets,  cheese,  and  all. 
Then,  when  I  bade  him  pay  the  shot,  he  scowl'd 
Most  fiercely,  vwited  a  plethoric  groan — 

Xan.     Too  sure  'twas  he !   'twas  ever  thus  his  way ! 

2nd  Host.     And,  as  with  phrenzy  wild,  unsheath'd  his  sword. 

Xan.    Too  true,  by  Jupiter! 

2nd  Host.  We  two,  through  very  terror. 

Flew  bounding  to  the  garret  for  escape; 
While  he  ran  off,  and  took  our  rush-mats  with  him. 

Xan.    This,  too,  his  doing :  —  but  'twere  well  to  see  to't. 

\  it  Host.     Go;   call  his  worship  Cleon  here; — away! 

2nd  Host.    Seek  me  Hyperbolus,  and  bid  him  come : 
Ha  1   we  will  trounce  him  ! 

1^^  Host.  Oh  !   thou  cursed  maw  ! 

Thou  gulph  of  my  poor  substance,  how  delighted. 
With  a  mere  stone  could  I  pound  out  thy  teeth  ! 

2nd  Host.    And  I  could  sink  thee  in  the  pit  of  hell ! 

1st  Host.    And,  were  I  with  a  knife  but  ann'd,  how  could  I 
Cut  out  the  gullet  that  devour'd  my  tripe ! 
But  111  to  Cleon,  who  this  day  shall  call  him 
To  justice,  and — unravel  all  his  gluttony.  [Exeunt  Hostesses. 

Bac,     (after  a  pause.)     Sink  me !   But  I  do  love  diee,  Xauthias  ! 
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Xan,    Yes,  yes !  I  nnderstand :  but  spore  your  breath ; 
No  more  your  Hercules  for  me. 

Bac.  By  uo  means. 

My  little  Xanthias. 

XaiL  For  how  can  I,— 

Slave !   mortal !   Hov  can  I  be  vain  enough. 
To  think  that  I  could  be  Alcmene  s  son  ? 

Bac.     I  know't;   I  know't;  thou'rt  angry;  and  no  wonder; 
Nay,  should'st  thou  strike  me,  I  could  not  expostulate. 
But  hear  me  :  should  I  ever  wish  again 
To  rob  thee,  ruin  seize  both  me  and  mine 
For  ever,  like  the  bleer-ey'd  Archedemus  I. 

Xan*     Enough :  thine  oath  my  warrant,  I  will  don  me. 

CHORUS. 

Thine  the  taisk,  now  thou  art  drest 

In  the  once  abandon*d  vest. 

To  comport  thy  geslui'es  well. 

Henceforth  as  unchangeable. 

With  a  bluff  and  burly  grace,  . 

Mindful  of  thy  godship's  face : 

Should  St  thou  show  the  slightest  fear. 

Should  one  trifling  act  appear. 

Then  the  consequence  is  plain, —  ' 

Thine  be  the  blanket  load  again. 

Xanihias.    Well  advis'd,  my  friends;  and  suiting 

Thoughts  that  through  my  mind  were  shooting; 

Though  I  know  full  well,  that  he. 

If  it  should  his  interest  be. 

Soon  will  prove  his  pledges  \ain,  • 

And  the  hide  pull  off  again. 

Well,  no  matter;  — 1*11  assume 

Manly  gait  and  awful  gloom. 

And  'twere  need:  for  now  I  hear 

The  door  ajar,  and  some  one  near. 


SCENE  V. 

Enter  JEacvs,    with  some  of  his  servants,  having  cords  §•<?.  in  their 

hands, 

Macus.     Seize,  bind  the  wretch  that  stole  our  dog,  and  hence 
Conduct  him  to  his  doom. 

JBac.     (aside),  A  storm  is  brewing^ 

For  somebody! 


^  Xanthias  had  made  the  same  remark  in  the  begianiiig  of  the  pnoeding  scene 
when  BacchoB  seemed  likely  not  to  escape  lo  easily.  ' 
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-Xifltn.  Hence,  villains!  tempt  me  not, 

^ac.    Ha !  would  st  thou  then  resist  ?    What  ho  !   within  there ! 
Ditylas ! — Sceblias !— Pardocas  !— What  ho ! 
Come  forth,  I  say ;  and  cuff  this  fellow  soundly. 

Bac.    A  strange  vagary  'twere,  that  he,  —  the  thief — 
Should  beat  another —  * 

^ac.  Most  unnatural ! 

Bac.     Insufferable !     Most  unworthy ! 

Xan,  Hear  me. 

If  ever  I  came  here,  or  ever  filch 'd 
Of  what  is  thine  one  hair's  worth  —  may  I  die ! 
But  see  the  noble  proof  that  I  will  give  thee : 
There,  take  this  slave  of  mine ;  prove,  torture  him !  * 
Should'st  thou  detect  me  false  —  off  with  my  head ! 

jEac.    What  torture  ? 

Xan.  With  no  nice  or  sparing  hand : 

Fast  bind  him  to  the  ladder,  then  mid-air 
Hoist  him,  and  with  a  sturdy  knout  pound  —  flay 
That  hide  of  his; — or  rack  him  on  the  wheel; 
Or  pour  the  scalding  acid  in  his  nostrils : 
Or  crush  him  with  a  load  of  bricks ;  —  or  ought. 
Save  that  boy-sport,  a  beating  with  a  leek. 

^ae.    A  fenr  proposal :  —  should  the  fellow  s  points 
l^e  injur'd,  I  engage  to  reimburse  thee.* 

Xan.     No  matter :  —  take  the  knave  and  torture  him. 

JEac.   (To  Bacchus,)    Here  then, — I  tell  thee  to  thy  face, — ^aye  !  here 
Unload  thy  blankets  :  —  quick !  —  and  see  thy  words 
Be  fair  and  honest. 

Bac,  Hence !  avaunt,  I  say ! 

No  mortal  I,  to  bear  a  mortal's  torture ! 
Unhand  me,  or  the  peril  be  thine  own. 

JSnc.     How?    What? 

Bac.  I  say  this  fellow  is  my  slave. 

And  I  the  son  of  Jove,  th'  immortal  Bacchus. 

JEac.     (To  Xanthias).     Hear'st  thou  this  •* 

Xan,  f  Marry,  yes !  and  I  do  see 

Therein  a  stronger  reason  for  the  flogging : 
For,  as  a  god,  his  godship  cannot  feel  it. 

Bac.     But,  wherefore,  as  thou  say*st  thou  art  the  god, 
Should*st  thou  not  share  the  blows  with  me  ? 

Xan,  Fair  reason ! 

And  him  that  first  cries  "  hold  1 "  or,  when  the  lash 
Descends,  shall  wring  his  shoulders,  deem  no  god. 

Mac.     Thou  noble-minded  fellow  1  —  so  right  on 
Thou  speak'st,  I  cannot  choose  but  call  thee  so  : 
—  Strip  ye  then  to  the  work. 

> 

^  The  slaves  of  Athens  were  in  fearful  subjection  to  their  masters.  The  following 
lines  indicate  what  horrid  tortures  these  slaves  might  be  compelled  to  undergo. 

'  The  laws  of  Athens  enjoined  that,  if  any  slave,  put  to  torture  by  a  third  party, 
should  die  under  the  infliction,  the  price  of  the  poor  wretch  should  be  guaranteed  to 
his  owner. 
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fi«?.  But  what  your  laws 

Of  dealing  out  the  hlows  in  honest  measure  P 
Mac,    Thus :  —  you  shall  have  them  hlow  and  hlow  alternate. 
Xan.    Good :  (JEacus  ttrUtes  him)  now  observe  me  whether  I  shall 

wince. 
Mac.    But  I  have  struck  thee ! 
Xan,  No,  by  Jove  ! 

Mac.  Nor  saw  I 

One  sign  of  pain :  —  but  now  for  t'other.    {M€Um$  sirtkei  Bacchus). 
Bac.  When  ? 

Mac.     Thy  turn  U  paid. 
Bac.     And  wherefore  groaned  I  not  P 
Mac.     'Tis  passing  strange :  —  but  now  again  thy  fellow. 
Xan.     A  plague  on  thy  delay !  lay  on  !  (Ht  is  struck.)    Atat ! 
Mac.     Ha !  thou  didst  feel  the  lash  then  P 
Xan.  Tut!  notl! 

*Twas  a  mere  note  of  wonder,  when  the  feast 
Would  be,  of  Hercules,  in  the  ward  of  Drome.^ 

Mac.     Most  holy  thought !  — Well ;  with  impartial  hand 
I  give  thee  this  (striking  Bacchus)  in  turn. 
Bac.  Oh!  oh! 

Mac.  How  now  ? 

Bac.     Methought  I  saw  some  knights. 
Mac.  But  whence  those  tears  P 

Bac,     Tears  P  —  Those  vile  onions  have  distraught  me ! 
Mac.  Still 

Car*st  thou  not  for  thy  knouting  P 
Bac.  Not  one  rush 

Mac.     'Tis  turn  and  turn  alike;  there  take  thou  that.    (Striking 

Xanthias.) 
Xan.     Hemi    (A  groan,) 
Mac.  Well  ? 

Xan.  A  thorn  is  rankling  in  my  foot ; 

Help  me,  — 
Ma4;.  Still  undecided !  —  That  for  thee :  (striking  Bacchus.) 

Bac,     (  Writhing  with  pain  and  speaking  slowly.) 
Apollo  !  —  that  in  Deles  —  or  in  Delphi  — 
Xan.     He  groan'd  :  —  didst  hear  P 
Bac.  Tut !  not  I  !   \was  to  try 

My  memVy,  —  an  Iambic  from  Hipponax.  * 
Xan,     Pound  the  slaveys  stomach ;   that  may  serve  thy  purpose. 


*  There  is  some  donbt  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  this  passage.  The  scholiasts  say 
that  Oiome  was  one  of  Uie  districts  of  Athens,  and  that  in  it  some  well  known  festi%'al 
of  Hercules  was  held.  If  this  be  so,  the  remark  in  the  text  would  be  obviously  proper 
enough  in  the  mouth  of  Xanthias,  who  is  personating  Hercules.  Some  think  that  in 
the  extremity  of  his  pain,  the  fellow  mixes  up  the  feast  of  Hercules  with  that  of  Jove, 
to  which  there  may  be  some  allusion  in  the  word  Drome,  * 

*  The  line  which  he  quotes  is  not  from  Hipponax  but  Ananias  :  a  mistake  Iiidi- 
crously  indicative  of  his  confusion  and  pain. 

VOL.    II.  ^ 
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JEac.     True,  by  the  gods  !  —  so  turn  thee  for  the  blow. 

"  Neptune  *  —  whose  eternal  reign 
In  the  Sunian  headland  fane"  — 

{He  is  struck  on  the  belly  by  ^acus.) 
Xan,     I  heard  a  groan. 

Bac.  "  Or  in  depths  of  azure  main/* 

^ac.     By  Ceres  !  it  doth  'scape  my  scrutiny. 
Which  of  you  is  the  god :  but  get  ye  in ; 
'Twere  fit  my  master  saw  you ;  Proserpine 
And  he  shall  test  you,  for  they  are  immortals. 

Xan.     A  happy  thought !  but  would  thou  had'st  conceived  it, 
Ere  yet  my  back  had  felt  that  whip  of  thine. 


THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SCOTLAND. 

We  extract  the  following  notice  of  the  suicidal  proceedings  of  the 
Scottish  Kirk  from  the  Edinburgh  Advertiser,  a  most  respectable  news- 
paper, on  the  conservative  side  of  politics.  By  an  arbitrary  stretch  of 
power,  the  Commission  of  the  General  Assembly  has  suspended  from 
rank  and  pay  seven  parish  ministers,  in  the  face  of  St.  Paul's  command 
to  obey  the  powers  that  be.  The  "  Commission  "  is  a  sort  of  representa- 
tive of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  intervals  of  its  sittings ;  and  its 
transactions  are  subject  to  review,  and  may  be  approved  or  reversed  by  the 
next  General  Assembly,  which  sits  for  about  ten  days,  in  the  month  of 
May ;  but  till  then  its  decisions  are  imperative  on  the  presbyteries. 

"  The  proceedings  of  the  Assembly's  Commission  in  the  Mamoch 
case,  and  the  sentence  of  the  Court  suspending  seven  clergymen  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Strathbogie,  will,  doubtless,  create  very  great  and  very 
general  astonishment  in  the  country.  It  is  a  step  wholly  without  prece- 
dent or  example  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Church* of  Scotland ;  and  will  afford 
an  instructive  demonstration  of  the  extreme  length  to  which  a  certain 
party  ^  in  the  Church  are  prepared,  at  all  hazards,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
Civil  Courts,  to  carry  out  dieir  peculiar  views  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 
By  the  decision  of  the  Commission,  seven  parishes  are  laid  vacant,  seven 
ministers  are  suspended  from  the  office  and  functions  of  the  holy 
ministry ;  ^  and  for  what  P  Because  they  could  not  obey  an  injimction  of 
the  supreme  Church  Court,  which  injunction  they  held  to  be  contrary  to 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  in  opposition  to  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Session  ; 
and  exposing  them  to  the  infliction  of  personal  or  pecuniaiy  damages. 
We  are  precluded  from  offering  any  comments  at  present  on  this  extraor- 
dinary procedure.     It  will  of  course  give  rise  to  a  number  of  new  ques- 


^  In  the  extremity  of  his  pain,  Bacchus  roars  out, ''  Neptuue  !  '*  but  suddenly  recol- 
lecting himself,  goes  on  as  if  quoting  from  some  well  known  play  ;  but  even' then  bis 
effort  consists  but  of  a  few  disjointed  lines,  having  neither  rhythm  nor  sense. 

'  This  party  fraternizes  with  the  evangelical  party  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and,  like  them,  falsely  accuse  their  more  sober  brethren  of  a  leaning  towards  popery. 

'  This  is  as  bad  in  effect  as  a  papal  interdict  oo  a  small  scale,  and  shows  which 
"  party"  is  most  inclined  to  lean  to  popish  tyranny. 
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tions.  There  may  be  a  question  as  to  whether  the  decision  was  competent 
to  the  Commission,  sonomidecl  as  the  case  confessedly  is  with  so  many 
irregularities.  It  may  also  be  a  question  whether  the  mode  of  supplying 
the  vacant  parishes  prescribed  by  the  Commission  be  practicable,  as  the 
parish  churches  and  pulpits  l>elong  to  the  ministers  and  heritors,  who  have 
the  custody  of  the  keys,  and  may  refuse  access  to  any  pastor  or  pastors 
intruded  upon  them,  even  though  they  come  by  onkr  of  the  advocates 
o[  non-inirugion»  There  may  he  likewise  a  question  whether  a  Bill  of 
Suspension  may  not  be  obtained  finmi  the  Court  of  Session  by  the  seven 
brethren  of  the  Strathbogie  Presbytery  against  the  finding  of  the  Com- 
mission, as  enjoining  a  proceeding  in  contravention  to  a  decree  of  the 
Civil  Court  These  and  a  variety  of  contingencies  are  involved  in  this 
case,  which  may  embroil  the  Church  in  expensive  and  tedious  litigation, 
6om  which  she  may  not  escape  except  at  the  sacrifice  of  breaking  up  her 
establishment,  and  forfeiting  all  the  privileges  and  emoluments  which  she 
derives  in  virtue  of  her  alliance  with  the  state/' 


NATIONAL    EDUCATION. 

The  National  Society  deserves  the  national  gratitude  for  nobly  rescuing 
the  rising  youth  of  Great  Britain  from  one  of  the  most  insidious  of  the 
popish  plots— a  plot  for  the  utter  subversion  of  religion  and  morality  in 
the  nation,  by  poisoning  them  at  their  som*ce.  The  government  plan 
was  concocted  by  papists  and  Jesuits,  with  the  view  of  their  having  the 
sole  management  and  control  of  the  schools  and  schoolmasters.  They 
miscalculated,  however,  the  moral  feeling  of  England,  and  imagined  that 
the  nation  would  be  captivated  with  the  clap-trap  heathenism,  that  "geo- 
graphy and  the  use  of  the  globes,*'  "  the  training  of  children  in  habits  of 
order,  cleanliness,  discipline,  and  industry/'  are  of  "  equal  importance 
with  religion"  In  short,  political  economy  was  intended  to  supersede  the 
Gospel,  and  under  this  detestable  system  of  covetousness,  which  is  idolatry, 
it  was  intended  to  have  opened  a  door  for  the  Jesuits  to  have  introduced 
the  actual,  visible,  and  external  idolatry  of  popery.  The  government  grant 
of  £30,000  was  gained  by  an  unconstitutional  trick,  and  now  the  lords 
of  the  treasury  have  annexed  so  many  conditions  to  its  application  that 
the  national  schools  are  thereby  purposely  excluded  from  all  participation 
in  it.  The  National  Society  have  theretore  nobly  come  forward  to  assist 
those  who,  depending  on  the  support  of  government,  have  incurred  over- 
whelming expenses.  Were  the  present  priest-ridden  government  capable 
of  feeling  the  compunctious  visitings  of  shame,  the  following  circular 
would  call  it  forth  :  — 

"National  Society's  Office,  Sanctuary, 
Westminiter,  Nov.  30,    1839. 

«  No.  School  Case. 

**  Reverend  Sir,^ — The  Committee  of  the  National  Society -have  been 
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for  some  time  prevented  fit)m  deciding  upon  the  various  cases  now  before 
tbera,  by  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  arising  from  their  negotia- 
tions with  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education;  now  that  these  ne- 
gotiations  are  at  an  end,  the  Committee  have  been  able  to  adopt  the 
following  resolutions :  — 

''  In  the  first  place,  the  Committee  will  make  good  any  guarantee  or 
promise  of  aid  as  soon  as  it  becomes  due. 

"  Secondly,  In  all  cases  where  the  parties  interested  have  incurred  per- 
sonal liabilities  in  full  confidence  of  obtaining  a  grant  from  Government, 
but  have  been  prevented  from  accepting  it  by  3ie  new  condition  with  which 
it  is  incumbered,  .the  Committee  will  make  a  loan  to  the  amount  neces- 
sary for  their  immediate  relief,  not  exceeding  10^.  for  each  scholar. 

"  When  the  amount  of  these  loans  has  been  ascertained,  the  Committee 
will  proceed  to  consider  cases  that  have  already  been  before  them,  and 
will  make  the  applicants  such  grants,  or  such  additions  to  former  grants, 
as  such  case,  considered  on  its  own  merits,  may  appear  to  deserve,  and  as 
the  funds  of  the  Society  may  be  able  to  afford. 

''  Lastly,  In  the  case  of  applicants  who  have  been  disappointed  of  a 
grant  from  government,  the  Committee  will  immediately  advance  what- 
ever sums  they  may  have  voted,  without  insisting  on  the  usual  con- 
dition, that  the  school  shall  be  free  from  debt. 

"  The  Committee  hope  that  under  some  one  of  the  above  provisions 
every  contingency  is  included ;  and  that  you  will  not  have  any  difficulty 
in  applying  them  to  your  own  case. — Believe  me.  Rev.  Sir,  your  faithful 
and  obedient  servant," 

John  Sinclair,  Secretary." 


CAMBRIDGE  SOCIETY  FOR  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 
IN  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  ESTABLISHED 
CHURCH. 

On  Friday  morning,  6th  December,  pursuant  to  notice  and  adver- 
tisement, a  public  meeting  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  resident  in  the 
county  and  town  of  Cambridge,  and  likewise  &e  learned  members  of  the 
several  colleges  of  the  University,  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  most  efficient  measures  to  be 
adopted  for  "  extending  and  improving  the  education  of  the  people, 
in  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church  of  England."  It  was  stated 
in  the  Cambridge  Chronicle,  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year, 
the  clergy  of  this  town  and  neighbourhood  were  in  communication  with 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  with  each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
within  the  diocess  an  improvement  in  the  education  of  the  people,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church.  The  result  had 
been  tardily  brought  to  a  point  by  the  above  meeting  being  convened, 
and  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  on  such  an  occasion,  with  such  able 
views  in  contemplation,  and  when  it  was  considered  that  all  the  influential 
and  respectable  portion  of  the  University,    county,  and  town*  were  in 
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attendance^  that  the  Church  would  derive  no  inconmderable  accession  of 
strength,  hoth  present  and  future,  from  the  educational  arrangements 
which  so  unusual  a  collection  of  worth  and  talent  was  capable  of  devising. 

The  town  from  an  early  hour  in  the  momine  presented  a  gay  and 
animated  scene,  the  arrival  of  equipages  containing  gentlemen  from  all 
parts  of  the  county,  anxious  to  be  present  at  the  meeting,  beins  incessant. 

The  doors  of  the  Town-hall  were  thrown  open  at  twelve  o  clock,  and, 
as  it  had  been  anticipated,  from  the  great  interest  which  the  subject  of 
National  Education  and  the  proposition  of  her  Majesty's  ministers 
excites  in  this  extensive  locality  and  the  parts  adjacent,  this  capacious 
building,  shortly  after  that  time,  was  densely  crowded..  Among  the  as* 
semblage  were  noticed  persons  of  distinction,  of  all  religious  sects  and 
denominations,  among  whom  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  appeared 
to  excite  the  most  intense  interest  The  gallery  and  the  enclosure  round 
the  platform  were  also  crowded  with  ladies  of  the  county  and  town  ele- 
gantly and  fashionably  attired. 

Mr.  Michael  Gibbs,  of  Caius  College,  officiated  as  honorary  secretary 
ffro  tern. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely  was  unanimously  called  on  to  preside,  and, 
on  taking  the  chair,  his  lordship  briefly  opened  the  business  of  the  day 
by  making  a  few  preliminary  remarks  explanatory  of  the  nature  of  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Gibbs  then  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting,  which  was 
as  follows :  — 

"NATIONAL    EDUCATION     IN    THE    FBINCIPLES   OV   THE     ESTABLISHED 

CHUBCH. 

**  A  meeting  of  the  county,  town,  and  University  of  Cambridge,  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  and  improving  the  education  of  the  people  in  the  principles  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  will  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Cambridge,  on  Friday,  the  6th  day  of 
I>ecember  next.    The  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely  will  take  the  chair. 

**  MicHABL  Gibbs,  Sec.  pro,  tern. 

"  Caius  College,  Nov.  26,  1839.'* 

The  Right  Reverend  Chainnan  then  rose,  amidst  great  applause,  and 
said,  that  he  would  not  detain*  the  meeting  by  a  lengthened  address.  It 
was  evident  that  a  systematic  education  was  much  required,  not  only  in 
this  diocess,  but  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  By  a  sytematic,  he 
meant  a  religious  education  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Church  of 
England.  In  this,  perhaps,  if  they  were  to  attempt  to  build  any  other 
foundation,  the  very  stones  of  the  ancient  colleges  of  the  town  would  cry 
out  against  them  for  endeavouring  to  raise  a  system  on  such  a  sandy 
foundation.  (Hear,  hear).  He  had  no  doubt,  from  the  numerous  and 
respectable  meeting  now  assembled,  ^at  the  plan  to  remedy  the  crying 
eril  which  they  would  hear  proposed  would  meet  with  very  great  support. 

The  secretary  then  read  a  statistical  account  of  the  schools  in  Cam- 
bridge and  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  the  number  of  scholars  educated  at  these 
establishments.  This  statement  exhibited  a  lamentable  want  of  the  means 
for  diffusing  scriptural  education  among  the  children  of  the  lower  orders. 

The  Reverend  the  Vice-Chancellor  then  proposed  the  following  reso- 
lution :— "  That  it  is  of  great  and  pressing  importance  to  extend  the 
means  of  education  throughout  the  country,  on  the  principles  of  the 
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Established  Charch."  The  reverend  gentleman  then  said,  that  the 
people  of  England  had  almost  declared,  with  one  universal  voice,  that  no 
system  of  national  education  was  satisfactory  to  them,  in  which  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Bible  did  not  constitute  an  essential  part.  And  they  de- 
manded that  such  instruction  should  be  conducted  after  the  principles 
of  the  Established  Church,  which  is  to  be  effected  by  the  combined 
exertions  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  this  kingdom. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Henry  Goulbum,  M.r.,  said,  he  rose  with  much 
pleasure  to  second  the  resolution.  He  .perfectly  concurred  in  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  the  Vice-chancellor,  that  the  present  system  of 
education,  not  only  in  the  diocess  of  Cambridge  and  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
but  throughout  the  country,  required  it  to  be  increased  and  improved. 
That  in  order  to  render  it  of  farther  utility,  it  ought  to  be  placed  on  the 
firmest  of  all  bases,  the  principle  of  the  Established  Church  of  England. — 

The  Very  Beverend  the  Dean  of  Ely,  in  a  very  able  and  argumenta- 
tive speech,  then  moved  the  following  resolution  : — "  That  it  is  expedient 
to  form  a  Board  of  Education  for  the  county  and  town  of  Cambridge  and 
Isle  of  Ely,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  connexion  all  the  Church  of 
England  schools  now  existing,  ana  of  establishing  new  ones  wherever 
they  are  required."  The  Hon.  Algernon  Herbert  seconded  the  resolu- 
tion, and  it  was  adopted. 

The  Beverend  Professor  Scholefield  submitted  that  the  following  reso- 
lutions be  adopted  for  the  formation  and  proceedings  of  the  Board  :— 
1.  That  the  Board  shall  be  in  connexion  with  the  Incorporated  National 
Society  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  the  principles  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  shall  consist  of  a  president,  vice-president,  treasurer,  two 
secretaries,  and  a  committee  of  twelve  laymen  and  twelve  clergymen,  to  be 
elected  annually.  2.  That  all  subscribers  of  one  guinea  and  upwards, 
and  donors  of  ten  guineas  and  upwards,  be  entitled  to  vote  at  such  elec- 
tions, and  to  take  part  in  the  general  business  of  the  Board.  3.  That 
a  public  meeting  be  held  annually  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  report 
of  the  Board,  and  for  the  transaction  of  general  business." 

The  Hon.  C.  E.  Law  seconded  the  proposition, tand  it  was  adopted. 


KING'S   COLLEGE,   LONDON. 

PROPOSAL     POR     ENLARGING     THE     ACCOMMODATION     POR     RESIDENT 

MEDICAL     STUDENTS. 

As  that  alone  can  be  called  Edtication  which  combines  with  instruction 
in  useful  knowledge  the  formation  of  religious  and  moral  habits  by  both 
precept  and  example,  so  any  system  for  the  education  of  professional  men 
must  be  considered  incomplete  which  does  not,  in  addition  to  the  best 
opportunities  for  acquiring  professional  information,  likewise  provide  the 
means  of  inculcating  and  encouraging  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
Christian  duty. 

The  great  defect  in  the  system  of  medical  education  in   London  con- 
sists in  the  absence  of  any  machinery  for  the  religious  and  moral  guidance 
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of  the 'students.  Everv"  year  aflbrds  too  many  instances  of  young  men, 
whose  prospects  in  life  liavo  been  blasted,  and  their  health  undermined, 
hy  evil  courses,  into  which  they  have  been  led  by  the  baneful  influence  of 
bad  company,  unopposed  by  either  advice  or  warning.  Nor  is  it  too  much 
to  say,  that  neglect  of  religious  duties,  contempt  for  all  that  is  sacred,  an 
habitual  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  accompanied  by  many  of  the  vices 
which  follow  in  the  train  of  dissipation,  prevail  to  a  fearful  extent  among 
the  medical  students  of  the  metropolis. 

The  merit  of  having  first  attempted  to  nrovide  a  remedy  for  this  evil 
belougs  to  the  founders  of  King's  College ;  but  hitherto  their,  efforts  have 
been  greatly  impeded,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  an  hotroital  in  con- 
nexion with  the  College.  This  want  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  medical  students  to  be  completed  at  King's  College.  But 
as  the  impediment  has  been  now  removed  by  the  establishment  of  the 
King's  College  Hospital,  it  becomes  an  important  matter  for  the  con- 
sideration of  those  interested  in  the  success  of  the  College,  to  devise  some 
means  by  which  its  system  can  be  most  effectively  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  medical  students. 

Nothing  would  seem  more  likely  to  benefit  medical  students  than  to 
afford  them  the  opportunity  of  living  together  in  a  society,  of  which, 
the  regular  attendance  upon  religious  ordinances,  the  observance  of  cor- 
rect and  gentleman-like  habits,  and  the  exercise  of  a  wholesome  restraint, 
would  form  prominent  features.  Under  present  circumstances,  this  is 
doue  at  King's  College  to  a  limited  extent.  A  considerable  proportion 
of  the  medic^  students  attend  the  daily  service  in  the  chapel,  dine  in  the 
hall,  and  attend  the  theological  lectures,  and  a  few  have  rooms  in  the 
College,  and  conform  to  the  rules  prescribed  for  resident  students.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  the  full  benefits  of  a  collegiate  life  cannot  be  obtained 
without  residence  within  the  College  walls ;  the  accommodation  for 
resident  students  is  limited  to  fourteen,  and  several  of  these  must  belong 
to  the  non-medical  departments. 

The  object  of  the  writer  of  this  paper  is  to  propose  a  plan,  by  which 
a  more  extended  accommodation  can  be  provided  for  resident  medical 
students.  One  or  more  houses  in  Surrey  Street  might  be  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  them  into  Chambers.  By  throwing  a  small 
bridge  from  the  houses  over  Strand  Lane,  a  communication  may  be 
established  with  the  College;  it  would  be  necessary  also  to  close  up 
completely  the  entrance  to  these  houses  from  Surrey  Street. 

The    funds  necessary  for  carrying  this  project  into  effect   might  be 

raised  in shares,   not   exceeding  25/.    each,  nor  is  it   likely 

that  a  very  large  sum  would  be.  requited.  From  the  present 
improved  condition,  and  favourable  prospects  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  King's  College,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  all  the  rooms 
thus  provided  would  be  immediately  occupied.  There  are  at  present 
seventy-three  regular  or  matriculated  students  attending  medical  lectures 
at  the  College,  and  twenty-four  occasional  students. 

It  would  be  necessary  that  the  rent  of  these  rooms  should  be  fixed 
as  low  as  possible,  but  even  at  a  low  rent,  the  writer  has  no  doubt 
that  a  profit  would  be  yielded  sufficient  to  repay  handsomely  those  who 
may  advance  their  money.  All  the  arrangements  of  the  rooms  would  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Principal,  but  the  writer  would  suggest  that 
much  convenience  and  advantage  might  arise  from  I'estricting  the  occu- 
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pancy  of  these  rooms  to  medical  students,  oiid  appointing  a  resident 
i^cer  (tutor  or  dean]  ^ho,  if  a  medical  man,  might  not  only  exercise 
B  general  supenntendence  over  the  resident  students,  but  also  might  assist 
and  direct  them  in  their  studies. 


VitUtiBfi. 


Tht  Oospet  preached  to  Babes,  prirte^lly  in  words  of  two  aytlabUt, 
Square  l6mo.     Dartoa  and  Clark.     1839. 

Thb  object  of  this  neat  little  book  is  to  teach  a  very  young  child  some  of 
the  leading  truths  of  Christianity  in  conversations  with  its  mother.  The 
sickness  of  one  child  leads  the  younger  one  to  put  some  questions  to  the 
mother  which  produces  a  series  of  conversations,  in  which  the  mother 
explains  lo  the  child';  comprehension  tlie  fall  of  our  first,  parents  and 
some  of  its  consequences,  with  some  moral  reflections.  This  gradually 
leads  to  the  birth,  life,  and  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  comprehending  some 
of  the  principal  miracles  and  events  of  his  life.  The  whole  is  embellished 
with  rery  neat  wood  cuts  :  as  a  specimen  we  select  the  restoration  of  the 
Widow's  Son  at  Nain. 


The  little  rolume  is  very  neatly  got  up,  and  will  be  an  appropriate 
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present,  as  the  language  is  adapted  to   the  anderstanding  of  a  chUd, 
and  the  larger  worcb  are  dividea  into  ayllables. 

Both  one  in  Christ;  by  Alfred  Mority  Mybrs.    Second  Edition. 

It  is  a  source  of  much  pleasure  to  see  that,  "  Both  one'  in  Christ/  has 
gone  to  a  second  edidon.    The  simplicity  of  the  author's  style,  the  affec- 
tion of  his  language,  and  the  earnestness  of  his  appeals,  only  require 
reading,  for  admiration  and  commendation.    The  reader  invariably  lays 
down  this  little  work  with  the  apostle's  words,  "  My  heart's,  desire  and 
prayer  to  God  for  Israel  is,  that  they  might  be  saved/'  or  the  glowing 
feeling  which  made  the  Psalmist  say,  "  Oh  that  the  salvation  of  Israel 
were  come  oat  of  Zion."    By  a  singular  versatility  of  genius,  the  author 
manages  to  adapt  his  book  to  all.  The  divine  is  pleased  with  the  theology ; 
the  historian  with  the  research ;  the  antiquarian  with  the  allusion  to  the 
ancient  customs  of  God's  ancient  people.     There  is  a  word  of  caution  for 
the  Gentile,  touching  the  stumbling-block  so  often  cast  in  their  elder 
brother's  paUi :  for  the  Jew,  in  addressing  his  beloved  brethren,  every 
energy  is  roused  within,  while  he  holds  up  to  them  the  torch  of  divine 
truth,  proclaiming  this  is  the  way,  even  Christ,   '*  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
whom  ye  crucified ;"  he  rivets  their  attention,  he  overpowers  their  minds 
with  the  strength  of  his  demonstrations ;  (oh  that  they  would  read,)  and 
in  love  would  ne  win  them,  that  they  mdy  be  all  "  one  in  Christ."    The 
controversialist  will  find  this  volume  usefiu  as  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of 
socinianism,  and  the  abominations  of  Rome.     We  were  surprised  by  the 
analogy  it  shows  between  rabbinism  and  popery ;  exempli^ng  that  the 
latter  is  the  religion  of  the  natural  heart,  exactly  suited  for  its  several 
corruptions.     The  author's  testimony  against  Rome  is  strong ;  he  feels  for 
his  brethren  who  have  perished  in  her  shallows,  he  knows  how  great  a 
stnmbling-block   her  idolatries   are    to  the    inquiring  Jews  embracing 
Christianity ;  he  himself  has  been  disgusted  with  the  hollow  mummery  of 
her  pageantiy,  therefore  would  he  too  say,    *'  Come  out,  come  out  of  her, 
my  people,  and  be  ye  not  partaker  with  her  in  her  sins."    We  need  not 
enlarge  upon  the  merits  of  the  work  ;  it  commends  itself.     The  author 
is  an*-  Israelite.    His  brethren  were  chosen  of  God  to  hold  the  pen  of 
inspiration,  to  minister  on  Jesus,  "  who  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of 
angels,  but  the  seed  of  Abraham."     We  see  his  family  standing  like  a 
mighty  arch  entire   in  the  city  of  the  universe,  while  on  every  other 
the  ravages  of  time's  unsparing  hand  is  visible.  1). 

Vegetable  Organography,  or  an  Analytical  Description  of  the  Organs 
of  Plants;  by  A.  P.  De  Candolle;  translated  by  Boughton  Kingdon, 
Esq.  2  vols.  8vo.  London :  Houlston  and  Stoneman,  Paternoster- 
row  ;  Houlston  and  Hughes,  Strand. 

At  a  time  when  the  study  of  Botany  is  so  much  in  vogue,  and  the  press 
of  this  country  is  teeming  with  works  upon  this  science ;  a  few  of  which 
are  good,  but  the  majority  useless,  or  worse  than  useless ;  we  hail,  with 
deUght,  the  appeai^ance  of  one,  the  reputation  of  which  cannot  be 
doubtfiil.  De  Candolle's  fame  throughout  the  scientific  world  has  long 
'^tablished  him  as  the  first  botanist  of  the  age,  and  his  works  have  been, 

VOL.  II.  H 
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and,  for  a  long  time,  will  continue  to  be,  considered  among  the  best  that 
any  botanical  writer  has  published.  It  is,  therefore,  with  peculiar  plea- 
sure that  we  notice  the  publication  of  a  translation  of  hii^  celebrated 
Organographie  V4g4tahle,  which  contains  a  most  minute  and  particular 
description  of  all  the  organs  of  plants.  The  yvotk  before  us  is  beautifully 
got  up,  and  contains  nearly  thirty  plates,  illustrative  of  the  text.  We 
can  strongly  recommend  it  as  the  best  work  on  the  subject  which  has 
appeared  in  the  English  language. 

Cambridge  Collection  of  Hymns  for  the  use  of  the  Church  of  England^ 
Families  and  Sunday  Schools.     18mo.     London :   Dalton. 

Wb  have  seldom  been  called  upon  to  review  what  may  properly  be  called 
children's  books :  but,  as  it  is  our  endeavour  to  direct  the  taste,  and 
nothing  is  so  important  as  to  give  to  the  young  a  right  taste  and  to 
cultivate  it,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  little 
work  which  has  been  put  into  our  hands.  We  have  another  reason  for 
doing  this,  which  is,  tiiat  as  one  principal  object  of  ours  is  to  promote 
the  advancement  of  useful  knowledge,  a  little  work  like  the  present, 
which  we  think  will  very  probably  have  an  extensive  use,  and  which 
not  only  will  be  read,  but,  in  most  instances,  be  committed  to  memory, 
must  have  a  very  considerable  influence  on  the  minds  of  many.  We 
remember,  also,  that  the  minds  of  the  youn^  are  particularly  open  to 
impression.  And  it  is  for  the  young,  to  direct  their  minds  and  to  improve 
their  hearts,  that  this  little  work  is  intended. 

Every  effort  made  for  the  young,  must,  therefore,  receive  our  approba- 
tion, if  it  be  made  judiciously,  and  in  what  appears  a  good  practical  manner. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  well  of  the  little  work  beiore  us,  and  will 
venture  to  recommend  it  to  families  and  Sunday  schools.  It  carries 
upon  its  front  an  appearance  of  a  Church  book ;  and  a  notice  is  taken 
01  the  festivals  of  the  Church,  which  is  important,  both  in  leading  the 
youthful  mind  to  take  an  interest  in  those  festivals,  as  well  as  to  improve 
their  use.  We  find  a  considerable  number  of  hymns  for  particulai 
occasions ;  some  for  a  sick  child,  others  for  a  child  recovering  from  sick- 
ness, and  many  others. 

We  think  that  this  should  certainly  be  the  plan  pursued  in  a  hymn 
book  for  children  :  advantage  should  be  taken  of  particular  occasions  and 
circumstances,  both  then  to  engraft  instruction  suitable  on  the  mind, 
and  also  then  to  endeavour  to  produce  religious  impressions.  Of  course 
it  will  be  difficult  to  find  suitable  hymns  for  every  occasion  and  circum- 
stance ;  many  of  those,  however,  which  are  chosen  in  this  little  volume 
are  very  good.  We  are  aware,  however,  that  tastes  very  n;uch  differ^ 
and,  that  every  selection  of  hymns  must  contain  some  which  each  indi- 
vidual, according  to  his  taste,  would  wish  changed  for  others.  And,  as 
this  is  the  case  with  every  selection  of  hymns  which  we  have  known,  it 
will  also  be  the  case  with  the  one  now  before  us.  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, we  approve  of  this  little  work.  But  we  do  not  add  more,  as  most 
parents  and  clergymen  would  look  a  little  volume  of  this  sort  through 
before  they  put  it  into  the  hands  of  their  children  or  introduced  it  into 
their  Sunday  schools ;  and  its  price,  in  its  cheapest  form,  of  four  pence, 
is  so  insignificant  that  it  can  stand  in  the  way  of  no  person  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  book. 
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A  Tour  in  Coimaught,  by  the  Author  of  Sketehei  in  Ireland.    Dublin  : 
W.  CuTry^  Jan.,  &c. 

This  is  a  very  entertaining  volume  to  the  admirers  of  the  picturesque; 
and  to  the  religbus  inqmrer  it  will  be  found  full  of  interest  He  de- 
scribes the  scenes  of  riot^  debauchery,  and  pugnacity,  which  occur  at  dif- 
ferent places  on  the  anniversaries  of  their  patron  saints.  At  the  stations 
and  holy  wells  the  most  disgusting  scenes  occur,  and  that,  too,  under  the 
direction  of  their  priests.  At  the  old  church  where  the  body  of  a  certain 
fabulous  St.  Kieman  is  deposited,  the  wretched  Papists  coUect  particles 
of  day  which  they  suppose  are  the  remains  of  that  saint,  and  cany  home, 
dissolve  it  in  water,  and  drink  the  honlble  mixture  '^  as  a  means  of  grace, 
or  as  a  sovereign  remedy  against  diseases  of  all  sorts !  "  The  agreeable 
aathor  describes  the  arrangements  and  progress  of  the  missionary  settle- 
ment in  the  island  of  Achill,  and,  as  givmg  some  excellent  reflections  and 
profitable  advice  suggested  by  Uie  conduct  of  the  Popish  priesthood,  we 
extract  it:— 

"  But  what  an  audacious  set  the  priests  are !  I  declare  I  have  no  pa- 
tience with  them — ^here  are  the}ra8snming  in  Dublin,  and  all  over  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  such  a  bland,  and  soothing,  and  liberal  aspect,  and  then 
come  and  even  ask  our  Protestant  bishops  to  give  them  money  to  build 
their  chapels  ;  yes,  and  conservative  lords  and  squires  are  found  giving 
sums,  and  those  large  ones,  to  build  chapels.  A  Protestant  landed  pro- 
prietor has  given  a  large  territory  to  the  monks  of  La  Trappe.  More- 
over, if  a  majx  refuses  to  aid  them  in  building  schools,  chapels,  and  con- 
vents, he  is  pointed  at  as  a  bigot — ^may  be  he  is  ? — well,  but  look  at  the 
proceedings  of  these  most  exacting  and  expecting,  and  very  bland  priests, 
in  the  west.  Here  comes  a  Protestant  clergyman,  altogether  unconnected 
with  Church  property  of  any  sort,  not  drawing  one  penny  from  the 
"blood-stained  tithes,"  but  depending  on  the  voluntary  system,  as  much, 
and  infinitely  more  dian  the  priests  themselves ;  and  he  takes  from  a 
Protestant  Landed  proprietor  a  piece  of  ground  in  a  totally  neglected  is- 
land, and  there  he  opens  schools,  into  which  he  dont  drive,  he  merely  tn-' 
viies  children ;  he  sets  about  an  approved  systeni  of  culture,  encourages 
industry,  discourages  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble requires  that  all  within  its  influence  should  abstain  from  violence,  in- 
justice, or  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  lo !  because  he  has  the  impertinence 
to  molest  the  priest's  owlish,  silent,  solitary  reign,  they  are  to  be  cursed, 
booted,  stoned,  pitchforked,  and  thrown  into  bog-holes,  and  a  man  calling 
himself  a  priest  of  Jesus  is  found,  and  that  openly,  saying,  that  he  has 
encouraged  his  followers  to  do  these  things.  I  reaUy  consider  these 
such  unwise  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Romish  clergy,  that  I  might 
suspect,  if  1  did  not  know  the  singleness  of  purpose  of  Mr.  Nangle,  and 
those  associated  with  him,  that  the  most  Rev.  Father,  Dr.  M'Hale,  was 
bribed  by  him,  to  resort  to  such  absurd  opposition,  to  serve  the  cause  of 
the  settlement,  and  at  the  same  time  bring  their  own  intolerant  system 
into  disgrace  with  all  sober  men.  At  all  events  the  arch-prelate  has  given 
Mr.  Nangle  the  benefit  (and  it  is  a  great  one)  of  a  persecution. 

"And  now,  gentle  reader,  I  will  give  you  a  bit  of  advice,  which  you 
may  follow  or  not,  just  as  it  pleases  you.  When  next  a  pair  of  bland, 
glozing»  supplicating  faces,  stand  at  your  door,  asking  you  ror  some  aid  to 
build  their  chapel,  school,  hospital,  or  convent,  just  put  a  report  of  the 
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Achill  Mission  into  their  hands^  and  ask  them  how  their  church  can 
carry  thus  two  faces  under  one  hood ;  the.  face  of  a  ramping  roaring  lion 
in  the  west,  and  elsewhere  that  of  a  pretty  playful  lamh,  wagging  its  tail, 
while  it  is  sucking  you  and  fattening  on  you  ? 

"  I  am  glad  I  have  done  with  the  subject  It  would  have  given  me 
pleasure  to  record  liberal  rather  than  illiberal  acts ;  it  would  have  pleased 
me  more  to  have  to  say  that  Popery,  where  it  can,  is  not  the  ciusing, 
banning,  biting,  inquisitorial  thing  that  it  was  in  the  dark  ages ;  but  when 
I  see  the  logic  of  the  cudgel,  the  stone,  and  the  bog-hole  resorted  to,  at 
present  I  cannot,  even  if  my  book  never  sold,  forbear  expressing  my  in- 
dignation. 

"  I  would  willingly,  if  I  could,  confine  my  accusation  of  intolerance  re- 
specting the  Achill  Settlement  to  Dr.  M'Hale  and  his  subordinate  clergy, 
but  I  cannot  do  so,  when  I  find  not  one  single  Roman  Catholic  voice 
raised  throughout  the  empire  against  the  penal  proceedings  of  the  Achill 
priests.  Suppose,  for  an  instant^  that  a  Romish  settlement  were  com- 
menced in  the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  and  that  the  bishop  of  Bangor  and  the 
clergy  of  his  diocess  issued  forth  such  commands  and  curses  as  have  been 
promulgate  against  the  Achill  Protestants.  What  a  commotion  would 
not  this  raise — ^how  the  Protestant  press  of  the  iempire  would  sound,  and 
that  justly,  the  tocsin  of  reprobation." 

Reading  Book  for  Female  Schools.    Groombridge,  l2mo.  cloth,  pp.  454. 

The  Reading  Book  is  one  of  those  which  are  published  by  direction 
of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Dublin..  We  can  give 
it  at  least  the  negative  recommendation  of  not  being  able  to  detect  the 
hand  of  the  Jesuit  in  it.  We  looked  over  a  summary  of  ancient  and 
modem  history  which  we  found  entirely  guiltless  of  any  reference  to  re- 
ligion whatever.  The  selections  in  other  respects  seem  to  have  been  made 
with  great  care  from  some  of  the  best  authors  and  approved  periodicals, 
and  are  taken  !|  from  works  of  science  and  morality  indiscriminately. 
There  is  a  great  portion  of  the  book  devoted  to  poetry,  some  of  the  selections 
in  which  are  very  beautiful,  and  are  introduced  alternately  with  the  prose 
citations.  We  have  no  doubt  but  the  reading  book  will  be  found  very 
useful  in  female  schools  in  giving  an  agreeable  introduction  to  many  of  the 
sciences,  and  preparing  the  minds  of  youth  for  more  serious  study,  in 
zoology,  geology,  and  astronomy. 


Both  St.  Paul  (Hebrews,  xi.  17)  and  Josephus  (Book  1,  c.  13)  call 
Isaac  the  only  begotten  son  of  Abraham,  although  Ishmael  is  also 
mentioned.  It  is  clear,  to  any  perusiug  the  Old  Testament  with  atten- 
tion, that  a  system  is  there  revealed  which  has  only  been  perfected  by 
the  events  of  the  New  Testament,  and  with  a  view  of  this  system,  the 
great  subject  of  their  different  revelations,  both  the  Apostle  and  Josephus 
call  Isaac  "  the  only  begotten  son ;"  that  is,  the  only  one  with  whom  the 
system  of  revelation  was  connected,  and  in  whose  descendants  the  whole 
system  was  to  be  made  perfect.  H.  B. 
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UNIVSRSITT   INTELLIGENCE. 

OxFOBD. — On  Thursday,  Not.  14,  the  following  degrees  were  conferred.—  Masters 
of  Arts.— Rev.  F.  J.  H.  Reeves,  Merton  coll.;  C.  M.  Collins,  Exeter  coll.;  Rev.  C.  E. 
Harwood,  Oriel  coll. ;  Rev.  J.  S.  Finch,  Brasenose  coll. ;  Rev.  G.  W.  B.  Wills,  Wad- 
ham  coIL ;  Rev.  R.  N.  Maddock,  Queen's  coll. ;  Rev.  W.  W.  Rowley,  Queen's  coll.; 
Rev.  C.  Bumey,  late  demy  of  Magd.  coll. ;  Rev.  J.  Rump,  Trin.  colL;  Rev.  J.  C. 
Harris,  Worcester  coll. ;  H.  Holden,  Balliol  coll.  Bachelors  of  Arts.  ^R.  Champer- 
nowne,  Christ  Church,  grand  compounder;  J.  H.  Waugh,  Magdalen  hall,  grand 
oompounder;  William  Gill,  Magdalen  hall,  grand  compounder ;  E.  Peel,  Brasenose 
coll.,  grand  compounder ;  John  L.  Roberts,  New  Inn  hall ;  J.  White,  New  Inn  hall ; 
£.  Trollope,  St.  Mary  hall;  R.  Tomlins,  St.  Mary  hall;  C.  Goodden,  Exeter  coll.; 
C.  Sanbacb,  Brasenose  colL ;  J.  Gordon,  Brasenose  coll.;  E.  C.  Holt,  Brasenose  coll. ; 
W.  Lempriere,  Christ  Church ;  H.  A.  S.  Bence,  Balliol  colL ;  J.  A.  Hamilton,  Balliol 
coIL ;  P.  L.  Powys,  Balliol  coll.;  J.  H.  Spry,  Jesus  colL ;  D.  P.  Thomas,  Jesus  coll. ; 
R.  Mence,  Trin.  coll.;  R.  T.  Kent,  Wadham  colL;  R.  W.  Mayow,  Magdalen  hall; 
A.  G.Newbold,  Magdalen  hall;  F.  Green,  Magdalen  hall;  T.  W.  West,  Magdalen 
hall ;  W.  J.  Wise,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  coll. ;  R.  A.  Bathurst,  Fellow  of  New  College ; 
C.  Bedford,  Fellow  of  New  College ;  H.  Sweeting,  University  colL ;  C.  D.  Kebbd 
University  coll. ;  J.  A.  Yatman,  University  college.  In  a  convocation  holden  on 
Thursday,  Nov.  21,  the  Rev.  John  Peat,  M.A.,  of  St  Peter's  coll.,  Cambridge,  was 
admitted  ad  eundem.  At  the  same  time  the  following  degrees  were  conferred: — 
Bachelor  in  Civil  Law,  by  Commutation. — Francis  Nicholas,  Esq.,  Wadham  coll., 
Masters  of  Arts.->Rev.  Markham  Mills,  Christ  Church ;  William  Cope,  Trinity  coll. ; 
Charles  Mitchell,  Wadham  coll. ;  Rev.  John  SuCton  Utterton,  Oriel  coll.  Bachelort 
of  Arts. — Ricburd  Dawson,  Wadham  coll.»  grand  compounder;  Stafibrd  Henry 
Northcote,  Scholar  of  Balliol  coll.;  Reginald  Hobhouse,  Balliol  coll. ;  George  William 
Hutchens,  Magdalen  hall ;  Edward  Bradley  Magdalen  hall;  William  Kay,  Scholar  of 
Lincohi  coll. ;  Matthew  Austin,  Exeter  coll. ;  William  Henry  Anderdon,  Scholar  of 
University  coll.;  George  Ord  Hughes,  Worcester  coll.;  William  John  Bennett,  St. 
Edmund  hall  (Incorporated  from  Trinity  coll.,  Dublin.)  WiUiamlLinwood,  B.A., 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  Latin  Scholar  in  1836,  and  Ireland  Scholar  of  the  same 
year,  has  been  elected  to  the  vacant  Boden  Scholarship.  On  Thursday,  Nov.  28, 
William  Henry  Jones,  Commoner  of  Brasenose  coll.,  and  William  Dyne,  were  elected 
Exhibitioners  on  Sir  Francis  Bridgeman's  Foundation,  at  Queen's  coU. 

Cambridge.— At  a  Congregation  on  Wednesday,  the  13th  of  November,  the  fol- 
loiiing  degrees  were  conferred : — Doctor  in  Divinity.*— The  Rev.  B.  Chapman,  Master 
of  Caius  coll.,  by  Royal  Mandate.  Bachelor  in  Divinity. — Rev.  J.  Chapman,  Fellow 
of  St  John's  by  Royal  Mandate.  Honorary  Master  of  Arts.— Sir  W.  C.  De  Cres- 
pigny,  Trinity  coll.  Masters  of  Arts. — R.  Wood,  H.  Clarke,  Caius  coll.  Bachelors 
of  Arts.— J.  B.  Marriot,  Corpus  Christi ;  G.  Neville,  A.  Woodward,  Catharine  hall ; 
J.  Limbrey,  St.  John's ;  C.  G.  Taylor,  Emmanuel.  The  following  gentlemen  of  St 
John's  College  were,  on  Saturday  last,  elected  Proper  Sizers  on  the  foundation  of  Dr. 
Bowman :— H.  J.  Bull,  G.  E.  Tate,  G.  M.  Gould,  F.  B.  Scott,  J.  P.  Beard,  J.  Miller, 
and  W.  G.  Wilson.  Matriculation,  1889.— King's,  2;  Trinity,  106 ;  St.  John's,  90 ; 
St  Peter's,  18;  Clare,  15;  Pembroke,  14;  Caius,  21 ;  Trinity  hall,  15;  Corpus,  28; 
Qaeen's,  24;  Cath.  hall.  20 ;  Jesus,  12;  Christ's,  21;  Magdalene,  11 ;  Emmanuel,  17; 
Total,  241 .  Norrisian  Prize  Essay. — The  subject  for  the  present  year  is,  **  The  Holy 
Scripture  contains  sufficiently  all  Doctrine  required  of  necessity  for  Eternal  Salvation 
through  Faith  in  Jesus  Christ." 

The  foUoiring  is  a  correct  summary  of  the  present  resident  members  of  the  univer- 
sity: Trinity,  418;  St  John's,  354;  Queen's,  107;  Caius,  106;  Corpus,  104;  Christ, 
93-  St  Peter's,  83;  Catharine  hall,  87;  Emmanuel,  75;  Jesus,  66;  Magdalen,  62; 
Pembroke,  60;  Clare  hall,  55;  Trinity  hall,  44  ;  Sidney,  32  ;  King's,  31 ;  Downing, 
13.-Total,  1825. 
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ORDINATIONS. 

At  an  Ordination  bolden  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Ely,  on  Sunday,  the  Ist  of  December,  the  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  into 
Holy  Orders : — 

Deacons.— T.  F.  Cooke,  M.A.,  St.  John's  coll.  Cambridge;  J.  Sparke,  B.A.,  Clare 
hall,  Cambridge;  W.  H.  Bateson,  M.A.,  St.  John's  coll.,  Cambridge;  C.  Grain, 
B.A.,  Pembroke  coU.  Cambridge;  C.  Thornton,  B.A.,  Clare  hall,  Cambridge;  R. 
Goodwin,  B.A.,  Clare  haU,  Cambridge;  W.  A.  Smith,  B.A.,  St  John's  colL  Cam- 
bridge; J.  S.  Watson,  B.A.,  Trinity  colL  Dublin  (Lett.  Dim.  from  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells) ;  S.  P.  Robertson,  B.A.,  Worcester  coll.  Oxford;  R.  P.  Baker,  B.A.,  St. 
John's  coll.,  Cambridge,  (Letters  Dim.  from  Bishop  of  Lichfield). 

Priests. — H.  R.  Bramwell,  B.A.,  Christ's  coll.  Cambridge ;  J.  Homer,  6.A.,  Clare 
hall,  Cambridge;  John  Smith,  M.A.,  Christ's  coll.,  Cambridge ;  V.  Raven,  B.A., 
Magdalene  colL,  Cambridge;  Fred.  Wm.  P.  Colb'son,  M.A.,  St  John's  coll.,  Cam- 
bridge; R.  G.  Young,  B.A.,  Oriel  coll.,  Oxford;  J.  R.  Hutchinson,  M.A.,  St.  John's 
coll.,  Cambridge;  T.  W.  Leventhorpe,  M.A.,  Jesus  coll.,  Cambridge;  W.  W.  Willock, 
B.A.,  Magdalene  coll.,  Cambridge;  R.  H.  D.  Barham,  B.A.,  Oriel  coll.,  Oxford;  H. 
R.  Smythies,  B.A.,  Emmanuel  colL,  Cambridge. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester,  on  Sunday,  the  10th  of  November,  ordained  within 
the  chapel  at  Bromley  Palace,  in  the  county  of  Kent:— 

Deacons, — G.  D.  Pamell,  B.A.,  Downing  coll.,  Cambridge;  C.  Ackland,  M.A., 
Caius  coll.,  Cambridge;  (by  Letter  Dim.  from  Archbishop  of  Canterbury). 

Priegts.'-T.  P.  Phelps,  B.A.,  Worcester  coll.,  Oxford;  Ebenezer  Collins,  literate 
(by  Letter  Dim.  Bishop  of  London,  for  her  Majesty's  Foreign  possessions.) 

PREFERMENTS. 

Rev.  C.  Ackland,  to  the  Living  of  Queenborough. — Rev.  Dr.  Ainger,  Prebendary 
of  Chester,  and  Perpetual  Curate  of  St.  Bees,  Cumberland,  to  be  Rural  Dean  of  the 
district — The  Speaker  has  appointed  the  Rev.  Gerard  T.  Andrewes  to  be  Chaplain  to 
the  House  of  Commons. — Rev.  L.  F.  Bagot,  M.A.,  to  the  Rectoiy  of  CasUerising, 
with  Roydon,  Norfolk. — Rev.  W.  Baker,  Vicar  of  Cherry  Willingham,  Lincoln- 
shire, to  be  Chaplain  of  the  Lincoln  Union.—  Rev.  Henry  William  Johnson  Beau- 
champ,  M.A.,  to  the  Rectory  of  Monk's  Risborough,  with  the  Chapelry  of  Owls- 
wick,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham. — Rev.  £.  Bennett,  M.A.,  to  the  Incumbency  of 
the  Chapel  of  St.  John's,  Littlehampton,  Devon. — Rev.  M.  G.  Beresford,  M.A., 
Vicar  General  of  Kilmore,  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Ardagh. — Rev.  W.  S.  H.  Braham, 
M.A.,  to  the  Rectories  of  St  George  and  St  Mary  Magdalen,  Canterbury. — Rev. 
John  S.  Brewer,  M.A.,  has  been  appointed  Classical  Tutor  and  Librarian  of  King's 
College,  London. — Rev.  J.  M.  Brown,  B.A.,  to  the  Rectory  of  Jsham  Inferior,  in 
Northamptonshire.  *— Archdeacon  Butson,   to    the   Vicar   Generalship  of  Clonfert 
Diocess. — Rev.  Wm.  Cockeroftof  Manchester,  to  the  Head  Mastership  of  Knutsford 
Free  Grammar  School. — Rev.  John  Davies,   B.D.,  to  the  Rectory  of  Gateshead, 
Durham. — Rev.  Thomas  Davis,  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of  Roundhay,  Yorkshire.— 
Rev.  Jackson  Delmar,  B.A.,  to  the  Rectory  of  Swalcliffe,  Kent— Rev.  J.  W.  D. 
Dundas,  M.A.,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Ramsbury,  Wilts. — Rev.  Edward  Elder,  M.A.,  to 
be  Head  Master  of  the  Durham  Grammar  School. — Rev.  John  Ferrar,  to  the  Curacy 
of  Ballingtoy,    Antrim.-  —  Rev.  H.  £.  Fryer,  M.A.,    has  been  appointed,  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  one  of  his  Grace's  Domestic  Chaplains.—  Rev.  James  Garbett, 
M.A.,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Upton  Bishop,  Herefordshire. — Rev.  C.  W.  Gibson,  to  the 
Vicarage  of  St  Clement's,  ComwalL — Rev.  J.  H.  Harding,  B.A.,  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Child's  Wickham,  Gloucestershire.  —  Rev.  H.  Hardinge,    B.A.,   to  the  Perpetual 
Curacy  of  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. — Hon.  and  Rev.  Charles  Amyand  Harris,  M.A.,  to 
the  Rectory  of  Shafton,  alias  Shafton  St.  Trinity,  with  St.  Peter  and  St.  Lawrence 
destroyed,   and    St.    Martin  destroyed,   in  the  county  of  Dorset — ^Rev.  P.   H. 
Haughton,  B.A.,  to  be  Assistant  Minister  of  Bedford  Episcopal  Chapel,  Blooms- 
bury. --Rev.  Charles  Hayes,  to  the  Sunday  Afternoon  Lectureship  of  the  parish  of 
Wath-upon-Deam,  and  to  the  Curacy  of  Swinton,  Yorkshire. — Rev.  John  Hill,  to 
the  Perpetual  Curacy  of  Barlby,  Yorkshire.— -Rev.  W.  Worth  Hoare,  M.A.,  to  the 
Perpetual  Curacy  of  St  Paul's,  Staleybridge,  Lancashire. — Rev.  Canon  Hobart,  to 
the  Mastership  of  St  Catherine's  Hospital,  Ledbury.  —Rev.  Hughes  Hughes,  to  the 
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Rectory  of  St  John's,  Clerkenwell. — Rev.  John  Hughes,  to  the  Vloartge  of 
Tregaron. — Rer.  William  Hurst,  B.A.,  to  the  Rectory  of  fioylstone,  Derbyshire,  on 
his  own  petition,  as  patron. — Rev.  Rowland  Ingrain,  M.A.,  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Giggleswick,  Yorkshire. — Rer.  Henry  Anthony  Jeffireys,  M.A.,  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Hawkhurst,  Kent.— Rev.  Henry  £.  Jolly,  M.D.,  to  be  Vicar  General  of  the  Diooess 
of  Tuam,  and  Judge  of  the  Consistorial  Court  of  Tuam. — Rev.  D.  T.  Jones,  to  the 
Rectory  of  IJanddewi  Velfrey,  Breconshire.— Rev.  W.  M.  Brook  Kempson,  MJL, 
to  the  Rectory  of  Stoke  Laoey,  Herefordshire. — Rev.  R.  R.  Knott,  M.A.,  to  the 
Vicarage  ofHellidon,  Northamptonshire. —  Rev.  F.  O.  Le  Man,  M.A.,  to  the  Rectory 
of  Merton,  Norfolk. — Rev.  F.  V.  Lockwood,  M.A.,  Vice-Deui  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Canterbury  for  the  ensuing  year.— Rev.  John  Thomas  Maine,  M. A.,  to  the  Rectory  of 
Harrington,  Lincolnshire. — Rev.  Pelham  Maitland,  B.A.,  to  the  incumbency  of  St. 
Peter's  Church,  Blackburn.—  Rev.  T.  D.  Moore,  Vicar  of  Aghadown,  to  be  Preben- 
dary of  Kingualor,  and  Rector  of  Athnowen,  Ireland. — Rev.  Canon  Morgan,  B.D., 
to  the  Mastership  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Ethelbert,  founded  in  Hereford  Cathedral.— 
Rev.  W.  North,  M.A.,  was  installed  Professor  and  Tutor  of  St  David's  College ; 
and  tiie  Rev.  D.  T.  Jones,  Professor  of  the  Welsh  language. — Rev.  Wt  Powell,  to  the 
Vicarage  of  lianbister. — Rev.  Arthur  Rigg,  B.A.,  to  be  Principal  of  the  Chester 
Diocesan  Training  School. — Rev.  Mr.  Robinson,  to  the  chaplaincy  of  the  Boston 
Union  Poor  House. — Rev.  H.  J.  Rose,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Houghton  Conquest,  to  be 
one  of  the  Rural  Deans  of  the  Deanery  of  Bedford. — Rev.  Samuel  Rundle,  M.A.,  to 
be  Perpetual  Curate  of  St  Aubyn's  Chapel,  Devonport — Rev.  J.  L.  F.  Russel,  M.A., 
to  be  Chaplain  of  the  Wareham  and  Isle  of  Purbeck  Union.— Rev.  J.  Shafto,  to  the 
Rectory  of  Brancepeth,  Durham. — Rev.  Lancelot  Arthur  Sharpe,  B.D.,  to  the  Rectory 
of  Tackley. — Rev.  H.  M.  Sherwood,  B.A.,  to  the  vicarage  of  White  Ladies',  Aston. 
—Rev.  John  Sinclair,  late  senior  minister  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  Edinburgh,  to  be 
chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London. — Venerable  Archdeacon  Singleton  appointed 
a  trustee  of  Lord  Crewe's  Estates  and  Charities. — Rev.  T.  Twysden,  M.A.,  to  the 
Rectory  of  East  ADing^n,  Devon.— Rev.  W.  Vincent,  B.A.,  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Steventon,  Berkshire. — Rev.  Randell  Ward,  M.A.,  to  be  senior  chaplain  and  acting 
Archdeacon  at  the  Presidency  of  Bombay. — Rev.  Samuel  Wiiberforce,  B.D.,  to  be 
Archdeacon  of  Surrey. — Rev.  W.  A.  Willis,  to  the  Subdeaneiy  of  the  Vicars  Choral, 
Limerick. — The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Yorke,  brother  of  the  Earlof  Hardwicke,  has 

been  appointed  second  minister  of  St  Paul's  Episcopal  Chapel,  Edinburgh. 

TESTIMONIALS   TO  OLERGTMEN. 

The  Rev.  S.  J.  C.  Adamson,  incumbent  of  Padibam,  Lancashire,  a  silver  inkstand, 
a  pocket  communion  service,  and  a  superbly  bound  polyglot  Bible. — ^The  Rev.  Colin 
Campbell,  Curate  of  St.  Paul's,  Birmingham,  a  silver  inkstand. — ^The  Rev.  T.  T. 
Champnes,  of  Upton-cum-Chalvey,  Bucks,  a  silver  breakfast  service. — The  Rev.  J. 
F.  Denham,  of  St  Maiy-le-Strand,  Westminster,  a  superb  set  of  robes,  by  the 
congregation  attending  his  Wednesday  evening  lecture.— The  Rev.  R.  Downes,  of 
Leamington,  a  splendid  candelabrum. — The.  Rev.  R.  Garvey,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the 
West  Riding  Proprietary  School,  has  been  presented  by  the  pupils  with  an  elegant 
silver  snuff-box.— The  Rev.  R.  Harvey,  of  Homsey,  a  beautiful  and  costly  set  of 
robes.-<^The  Rev.  W.  Houlbrook,  of  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  a  tea  and  oofiee  service. — 
The  Rev.  Hinds  Howell,  Curate  of  Wasbfield,  a  silver  salver. — ^Tbe  Rev.  T.  Kennion, 
of  High  Harrowgate,  a  splendid  silver  salver. — The  Rev.  F.  W.  Knollis,  Curate  of 
Diggeswell,  Herts,  by  the  governess  and  children  of  Diggeswell  school,  a  beautifully 
ornamented  writing  book. — The  Rev.  Samuel  Shipley,  Vicar  of  Ashbourn,  a  very 
handsome  silver  tea  and  coffee  service. — The  Rev.  F.  O.  Smith,  of  Swineshead  and 
Frampton,  a  splendid  set  of  robes. 

DEATHS. 

Dec.  4,  at  Eccleshall  Castle,  SUffordshire,  the  Right  Rev.  Samuel  Butler,  D.D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  formerly  a  Fellow  of  St  John*s  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Master  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Shrewsbury.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in 
1796,  proceeded  to  M.  A.  in  1799,  and  6.D.  and  D.D.  in  1811.  He  succeeded  Dr. 
Ryder  as  Bishop  of  Lichfield  in  June,  1836.  Dr.  Butler  was  bom  in  1774,  and  was 
the  senior  Medallist  at  Cambridge  in  1796.  He  published  an  edition  of  ^schylus 
and  various  other  classical  work^. — Oct  14,  at  Madeira,  the  Rev.  Edward  Ashe,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Harnhill,  Gloucestershire,  and  Vicar  of  Driffield,  in  the  same  jcounty. — 
Oct.  5S9,  aged  74,  the  Rev.  Geo.  Osborne,  17  years  Rector  of  Haslebech,  Northamp. 
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tonshire — ^Nov.  4,  Rev.  J.  Jones,  Vicar  of  Treg^aroiiy  Cardiganshire. — Nov.  4,  at 
the  New  Hotel,  Hornsey,  aged  35,  the  Rev.  James  John  Hudson,  B.D,,  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  on  the  Lincolnshire  Foundation.^-Nov.  9,  Rev.  Joseph  Taylor, 
38  ypars  perpetual  curate  of  Coppull,  Lancashire,  Patron,  the  rector  of  Standish.  ; 
and.  Heaff  Master  of  Heskio  School,  aged  74.— Rev.  G.  H«  Haslevool,  4^  years 
perpetual  cumte  of  Mor? ille  with  Aston  Eyre,  Salop,  and  39  years  Incumbent  of 
Quatford,  in  the  same  county. — ^Aged  37,  the  Rev.  C.  Moffat,  curate  of  St.  Mary's, 
Newry. — Nov.  12,  aged  79,  the  Rev.  Jas.  Geldart,  D.C.L.,  of  Trinity  Hall, 
'^ambr.,  44  years  rector  of  Kirk-Leighton,  Yorkshire. — Nov.  13,  in  the  38th  year 
f  his  age,  the  Rev.  D.  F.  Harridge,  formerly  of  Queen's  College,  curate  of  Lamarsh, 
.ssex. — Nov.  14,  aged  78,  the  Rev.  Jos.  Hudson,  31  years  vicar  of  Stanwix, 
Cumberland. — Nov.  15,  at  North  Cheam,  Surrey,  the  Rev.  John  Cookesley,  D.D., 
in  his  69th  year. — On  Monday,  Nov.  18,  died,  in  his  75th  year,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Hele  Selby  Hele,  M.A.,  of  Exeter  College,  and  rector  of  Brede,  Sussex.  He  was 
the  son  of  Robert  Hele  Selby,  Esq.,  of  Marazion,  Cornwall,  and  took  the  name  of 
Selby  Hele  on  the  death  of  a  relative. — Nov.  18,  Rev.  Martin  Gilpin,  perpetual 
curate  of  St.  Thomas's  Church,  Stockport — Nov.  19,  aged  65,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Sandford,  perpetual  curate  of  Crook,  in  Kendal,  Westmoreland,  for  39  yean* — 
Nov.  20,  in  the  63rd  year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  Martin  John  Brunwin,  rector  of 
Bradwdl,  Essex. — Rev.  John  Boake,  13  years  rector  of  Swalcliffe,  Kent — 5th  Dec, 
at  Edgbaston,  near  Birmingham,  of  scarlet  fever,  the  Rev.  John  George  Breay,  of 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  Minister  of  Christ  Church,  Birmingham,  and  Pre- 
bendary of  Lichfield.  Although  indisposed,  he  preached  to  his  attached  flock  on 
Sunday,  the  24th  ultimo,  on  the  occasion  of  the  seventh  anniversary  of  his  appoint- 
ment over  them,  and,  as  it  proved,  for  the  last  time.  Mr.  Breay  was  for  a  short 
time  curate  of  Trinity  Church,  Cambridge,  and  for  several  years  perpetual  curate 
of  Haddenham,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely. — Rev.  John  Kipling,  M.A.,  48  years  perpetual 
curate  of  Chearsley,  Bucks,  Patron,  C.  C.  Dormer,  Esq.;  and  29  years  vicar  of 
Oakley,  in  the  same  county,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  an  active  magistrate. 
— Aged  67,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Robyns,  20  years  vicar  of  Marystow,  Devonshire. — 
Rev.  Francis  Sandes,  curate  of  Lisleton. — Aged  73,  the  Rev.  George  Turner,  34 
years  rector  of  Kettleburgh,  Suffolk ;  and  37  years  rector  of  Monewden,  in  the  same 
county. 

The  Pastoral  Letter  of  the  Right  Reverend  the  bishops  of  the  church  in  Scotland^ 
and  which  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Bums,  Portman  street,  was  publicly  read  from  the 
pulpits  of  all  the  Episcopal  chapels  in  Edinburgh,  on  Sunday,  the  15th  December, 
1839.  On  the  same  day  the  collections  in  Edinburgh,  as  far  as  we  hdve  yet  leamt, 
were— at  St  Paul's,  ^134— St  John's,  ^11 1— St.  James's,  £20. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  following  books  have  been  received  since  our  last  publication ;  but  were  too  late 
for  notice  this  month.  They  shall  have  a  "  good  deliverance"  in  our  next.  **  Bac- 
chus, an  Essay  on  Intemperance."  — **  The  Doctrine  of  a  Triune  God"  —  **  The 
Protestant  Exiles  of  Zitterthal."  —  "  Paternal  Advice  to  t'onng  Men."  —  "  Maternal 
Advice  to  Daughters"  —  '*  Parley's  Tales  about  Canada."  — ''  Publications  of  the 
Protestant  Association." — "  Bellarmine's  Notes  of  the  Churches."  —  Letters  from 
"  Scrutator,"  and  **  A  Churchman,"  were  all  received  too  late  for  insertion  this 
month,  but  shall  have  our  best  attention  in  next  number. 

We  have  also  received  the  Norrisian  Prize  Essay  for  the  year  1837j  and  the 
Hulsean  Prize  Dissertation  for  the  year  1838,  both  by  Mr.  Daniel  Moore,  Librarian 
and  scholar  of  Catharine  Hall,  which  we  will  take  an  opportunity  of  noticing. 
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NATURAL  THEOLOGY.    No.  III. 

In  our  last  number  we  endeavoured  to  show  that  Passion,  in  his  wild 
excesses^  takes  forcible  possession  of  the  mind,  and  preoccupies  it  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  reason ;  and  we  might  have  multiplied  examples  in 
support  of  our  position.  This^  however,  is  unnecessary,  for  reality  and 
fiction  tell  the  same  sad  tale,  and  vie  with  each  other  in  portraying  the 
fearful  violence  which  drives  Reason  fi*om  her  throne  and  strips  Con- 
science of  her  rights. 

In  speaking  of  the  excesses  of  Passion,  we  do  not  confine  ourselves  to 
those  which  are  traced  in  blood,  or  end  in  some  fearful  deed  of  violence* 
These  meet  the  public  eye,  and  excite  our  hoiror  or  our  scorn,  but  they 
are  rare,  indeed,  compared  with  those  which  hide  themselves  from  view, 
and  make  the  bleeding  heart  their  only  witness.  Take  but  the  one  pas- 
sion of  anger,  and  trace  it  through  its  varying  forms  and  combinations, 
and  how  small  a  proportion  will  its  deeds  of  blood  bear  to  its  other  ex- 
cesses !  Looks  which  wound  more  keenly  than  the  sword,  and  words 
more  full  of  venom  than  the  serpent's  tooth,  prompted  b^'  anger  as  violent 
as  that  which  guides  the  murderer  s  hand, — these  furnish  the  nrost  fre- 
quent and  the  strongest  instances  of  the  power  of  passion.  And  who  can 
say  where  the  effect  of  anger,  kindled  in  one  human  breast,  shall  end — 
who  shall  set  limits  to  its  wide-spreading  mischief  P  Who  shall  essay  to 
calculate  the  grief  it  causes  to  the  weak  and  helpless,  the  passion  it 
engenders  in  the  proud,  the  private  misery,  the  public  wrong  ! 

Listen  to  the  shouts  of  the  assembled  multitude.  The  people's  cham- 
pion asserts  the  people's  rights.  How  does  the  heart  leap  at  the  dear 
name  of  Liberty  f  What  loud  applause  responds  to  every  word  which 
speaks  in  praise  of  her !  ^'  And  are  ye  free  P "  A  deep  and  breathless 
sil^ice  proclaims  the  insidious  question  busy  at  each  heart.  "  Whence, 
then,  your  misery  ?  Whence  come  your  poverty,  and  all  the  ills  you 
sufifer  ?  Is  there  not  wealth  enough  for  all  ?  Yon  lordly  mansion,  which 
so  proudly  overlooks  your  humble  cabins,  could  furnish  forth  supplies  for 
all  your  wants.  Why  this  disparity  P  Why  these  extremes  of  luxury 
and  want  amongst  men  created  equal  P  Oppression's  iron  hand  has 
crushed  you ;  the  rich  refuse  relief,  and  the  rulers  of  your  country  are 
deaf  to  the  cry  of  poverty."     Thus  speaks  the  patriot ;  nor  does  he  speak 
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in  vain.  Conscious  of  want,  but  careless  of  its  cause,  and  slow  to  blame 
bimself,  each  eager  listener  deems  the  rich  his  foe,  and  sees  oppression  in 
the  hand  of  power.  And,  as  obedient  fancy  pictures  forth  bnght  scenes 
of  wealth  to  come,  and  pours  abundance  in  the  lap  of  sloth,  renewed 
applause  repays  the  patriot's  zeal,  and,  borne  in  triumph  by  the  shouting 
throng,  he  takes  the  place  ambition  strove  to  fill,  and  plays  the  patriot's 
part,  and  takes  the  patriot  s  wages  too.  Whence  all  tbis  zeal  for  liberty ; 
and  all  these  fierce  denunciations  of  the  rich  and  powerful  ?  Loves  he 
the  liberty  he  vaunts  so  highly;  relieves  he  the  distress  he  paints  so 
eloquently ;  does  he  promote  that  equality  which  he  proclaims  as  man's 
inalienable  right  ?  His  life  shall  speak  for  him,  and  his  domestic  hearth 
shall  judge  him.  Does  he  succour  and  assist  the  poor  ?  No  ear  more 
deaf  than  bis,  when  sufifering  poverty  cries  loud  for  help.  Does  his  kind- 
ness take  firom  dependence  all  its  sense  o{  inferiority  P  Yon  menials* 
looks  speak  not  of  love,  but  fear.  His  wife  and  children,  too,  are  they 
the  objects  of  his  constant  love  ?  Ah,  no!  A  tyranny,  from  which 
there  is  no  escape,  fills  every  mind  with  terror;  for  slavish  subjection  has 
taken  the  place  of  that  cheerful  obedience  which  is  the  offspring  of  love^ 
and  the  best  form  of  liberty.  There  is  no  mystery  here;  ambition,  dis- 
appointed of  its  aim,  has  engendered  anger,  and  anger  expends  itself  in 
public  vituperation  and  private  tyranny. 

Oh  you  who  love  your  country  and  seek  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  pause  ere  you  take  from  poverty  its  solace  and  support — c<mi- 
tent.  This  is  the  magic  power  which  turns  all  it  touches  into  gold. 
Without  it,  the  owner  of  untold  wealth  is  poor ;  with  it,  the  meanest 
peasant  is  passing  rich.  If  ye  must  needs  remind  the  poor  man  of  his 
poverty,  let  it  be  in  terms  of  consolation  and  encouragement.  Tell  him 
of  the  cares  which  riches  bring ;  point  to  the  thorns  which  spring  up  in 
the  path  of  wealth  and  power :  speak  to  him  of  responsibility  increasing 
with  increasing  wealth ;  of  temptation  growing  with  the  means  of  enjoy- 
ment. Hide  not  from  him  the  long  train  of  diseases  unknown  to  poverty, 
but  the  familiar  offspring  of  sloth  and  luxury.  See  how  the  pampered 
appetite  loaths  the  richest  food ;  how  weary  grows  the  ear  of  choicest  har- 
mony; how  dull  the  eye  that  gazes  on  the  glowing  canvass.  Oh  for 
excitement,  new  and  curious,  to  dart  one  pang  of  pleasure  through  the 
torpid  nerves.  If  still  there  seem  some  place  for  envy  of  the  rich  man's 
state,  strip  off  firom  seeming  wealth  its  thin  disguise,  and  show  the  hag- 
gard form  of  poverty..  The  heaps  of  gold,  which  dazzled  you  but  now, 
have  shrunk  to  nothing  as  you  gazed  upon  them,  and  their  proud  owner, 
nursed  in  luxury's  lap,  is  poorer  far  than  you.  Or  if,  a  sceptic  still,  the 
poor  man  turns  an  envious  eye  to  those  who  seem  to  join  the  power  and 
privilege  of  wealth  to  the  best  gift  of  poverty— to  sweeten  wealth  obtained 
by  labour  undergone — then  tell  him  of  tfie  anxious  days  and  sleepless 
nights  which  hoarded  wealth  has  cost ;  the  fear  of  tempests  on  the  main, 
ana  perils  on  the  land.  Tell  him  of  men  beggared  by  those  they  trusted 
with  their  all ;  lead  him  to  prisons  full  of  those  he  once  accounted  rich, 
reduced  to  abject  poverty,  and  robbed  of  freedom  too.  And  does  there 
yet  remain  a  man  the  poor  can  justly  envy  ?  Surely  those  who  earn  their 
bread  by  labours  of  the  mind,  and  heap  up  knowledge  costlier  far  than 
wealth,  may  raise  the  poor  man's  envy.  Yon  pale  and  haggai'd  frame, 
bent  o'er  the  midnight  lamp,  can  tell  a  different  tale.  By  birth  and  edu- 
cation classed  among  the  rich,  in  fortune  poorest  of  the  poor,  he  lives  as 
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live  the  tkh*  and  hopes,  ere  long,  to  gain  a  scanty  livelihood.  But,  day 
by  day,  and  year  by  year^  roll  by,  and  leave  him  poorer  stilL  How  the 
racked  brain  is  tortured  to  supply  the  body's  craving  wants !  How  do 
the  nerves,  so  finely  strung  to  pleasure,  vibrate  to  the  touch  of  woe.  See ' 
how  the  tears  flow  at  thought  of  sorrow  past  and  misery  to  come.  No 
smiling  hces  cheer  his  lonely  hearth;  no  kindred  spirits  sympathize  with 
his.  None  live  to  soothe  his  sorrows  or  to  share  his  joy.  Cheerless  and 
sad,  his  lonely  course  is  run.  The  poorest  cabin,  and  the  meanest  fare, 
are  luxury  to  this.  Then  teach  the  poor  content,  and  make  them  rich  ; 
bat  let  your  bitterest  scorn  pursue  the  wretch  who  plants  distrust  and 
envy  in  the  poor  man's  breast,  and  mounts  by  such  unworthy  means  to 
power. 

Where  is  our  patriot  now  P  With  rapid  strides  he  gains  the  power 
he  seeks,  and  holds  the  reius  of  empire  in  his  hands.  Meanwhile  the 
poison  works.  His  words,  remembered  well  and  oft  repeated  by  the  lis- 
tening crowd,  spread  through  the  land ;  anger  and  brooding  discontent 
sit  on  the  poor  man's  brow,  and,  busy  at  his  heart,  poison  his  })eace  and 
paralyze  his  strength.  His  weary  arms  drop  listless  by  his  side,  and 
starving  children  ask  for  bread  in  vain.  Want  stares  him  in  the  face, 
and  now,  an  easy  prey  to  artful  demagogues,  he  joins  some  band  of  mid- 
night murderers  sworn  to  shed  the  blood  of  all  who  dare  resist  the  people's 
vrill,  and  guard  the  land  they  love  from  lawless  force.  Blinded  with  rage, 
and  bent  on  violence,  the  gathering  mob  moves  to  the  work  of  death.  Woe 
to  the  devoted  city  whose  appointed  guardians  or  fear  the  coming  storm, 
or  slumber  at  their  post.  Wmpt  in  fierce  flames  and  sacked  by  savage 
hordes,  the  peaceful  city  mourns  the  fate  of  war.  All  the  black  passions 
of  the  human  heart,  freed  from  restraint,  rove  up  and  down,  and  scare  the 
aflBighted  streets.  At  length  the  law,  long  outraged,  bares  its  arm  of 
power,  and  peace  resumes  her  sway.  But,  should  the  friends  of  order, 
firm  and  undismayed,  oppose  the  people's  will,  and  vindicate  the  law, 
the  shouting  mob  runs  inghtened  nrom  the  field,  and  those  who  threat- 
ened most  are  foremost  in  the  flight.  Some  few  have  fallen  in  the 
strife,  others  have  borne  away  the  marks  of  blood,  and  many  more  are 
saved  to  answer  to  the  outraged  laws.  Now  steps  the  patriot  forth,  and 
wonders  much  to  see  the  people's  rage.  The  laws  must  be  obeyed,  and 
punishment  shall  overtake  the  guilty ;  he  himself,  perchance,  shall  &x 
the  time  and  place  of  trial,  and,  bitter  mockery  !  shall,  with  his  own  hand, 
consign  his  own  misguided  victims  to  banishment  or  death. 

Our  theme  has  nought  to  do  with  politics,  nor  have  we.  We  merely 
give  the  best  example  we  can  find  of  the  power  and  the  contagiousness  of 
passion.  We  wish  to  show  to  what  a  giant  stature  anger  grows;  how 
trifling  words  may  swell  to  fearful  deeds ;  how  little  reason  does  to  check 
extremes  of  passion*  Nay,  we  have  made  use  of  this  example  for  the 
express  purpose  of  showing  that  reason  is  not  only  powerless  to  check 
the  excesses  of  passion ;  but  that  she  becomes  a  willing  instrument  in 
working  out  his  designs.  Wluit  is  the  hinge  on  which  the  power  of  the 
pohtical  deceiver  turns  P  The  assumed  equality  of  man,  a  principle 
which  experience  has,  in  every  age,  rejected,  but  which  reason  sappatta 
by  evexy  form  of  specious  argument.  But  we  have  another,  and  not  less 
cogent,  reason  for  selecting  this  example  of  the  power  of  passion.  It  is 
this,  that  infidelity  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  passions  which  prompt 
to  public  violence ;  and,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  these  passions  sueceed 
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in  rendering  reason  subservient  to  tbeir  purposes,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  prove  that  infidelity  itself  is  but  another  form  of  such  subserviency. 
If  the  alliance  between  revolution  and  infidelity  were  occasional  and  not 
constant,  we  should  not  insist  upon  this  argument ;  but,  as  experience 
proves  the  two  inseparable,  we  contend,  that  the  argument  which  applies 
to  the  one  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  other  also.     We  again  refer  to 
the  French  Revolution  as  the  great  example  bequeathed  to  posterity  of 
the  necessary  and  essential  connection  which  exists  between  the  extremes 
of  political  violence  and  disbelief  in  rehgion  ;  and,  when  we  recollect  that 
the  same  men  who  had  efiected  the  bloodiest  revolution  the  worid  ever 
saw,  and  had  discarded  and  ridiculed  religion,  then  set  up  human  reason 
as  an  object  of  worship,  we  cannot  escape  from  the  conviction  that  reason, 
throughout  that  disastrous  and  humiliating  spectacle,  was  the  mere  slave 
and  puppet  of  the  passions,  set  up  to  justify  their  deeds  of  cruelty  and 
bloodshed,  and  that  she  was  made  to  play  precisely  the  same  part  in 
supporting  infidelity  as  in  justifying  revolution.     Nothing,  indeed,  can  be 
more  natural  than  that  men  who  contemplate  the  commission  4)f  great 
crimes,  and  are  prepared  to  outrage  all  the  laws  of  men,  should  remove 
the  strongest  obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  purposes  by  de- 
stroying the  belief  in  that  God  who  gives  to  human  laws  their  highest 
sanction,  and  threatens  vengeance  against  those  who  break  them.     In  the 
case,  then,  which  we  are  now  considering,  infidelity  clearly  flows  from  the 
same  source  with  crime ;  and,  if  a  determination  to  ofiend  against  the  laws 
of  man  be  necessarily  accompanied  or  followed  by  a  disbelief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  God,  how  much  more  must  the  constant  habit  and  fixed 
intention  of  breaking  the  laws  of  God,  whether  written  or  revealed  within 
our  own  bosoms,  lead  to  a  disbelief  in  his  existence,  avowed  and  justified, 
if  the  sceptic  is  proud  enough  to  defy  the  opinion  of  the  world,  but  con- 
cealed, though  not  inactive,  if  he  is  vain  enough  to  desire  its  applause, 
or  prudent  enough  to  avoid  its  censure.     We  come  then  to  the  point 
from  which  we  started ;  and  we  repeat  the  opinion  we  first  expressed,  that 
conviction  is  not  the  chOd  of  reason  but  of  feeling,  that  oiu*  habits   of 
feeling  and  acting  are  the  real  source  of  oiu:  belief;  and  that,  however 
prominent  a  part  reason  may  play  in  the  scheme  of  infideUty,  she  is  still 
the  advocate  and  the  slave  of  passion.     So  convinced  are  we  of  the  truth 
and  of  the  importance  of  this  principle,  that  we  shall  feel  no  regret  even 
though  the  observations  we  have  now  made  on  the  power  of  passion 
shall  have  answered  no  better  purpose  than  that  of  giving  us  another  op- 
portunity of  asserting  that  conviction.     Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we 
take  any  credit  to  ourselves  for  advocating,  much  less  for  discovering,  this 
principle ;  it  is  distinctly  and  constantly  asserted  in  the  Bible,  which  we 
mention  here,  not  as  an  argument  for  natural  theology  (for,  if  the  Bible 
be  believed,  all  attempt  to  establish  an  independent  religion  of  nature, 
is  misplaced) ;  but  that  we  may  not  appear  to  lay  claim  to  originality 
where  we  are  merely  anxious  to  arrive  at  truth. 

We  reserve  for  our  next  number  some  farther  illustrations  of  the  prin. 
cinle  which  we  have  laid  down  as  the  true  explanation  of  the  existence 
of  infidelity.  And,  we  may  here  observe,  once  for  all,  what  our  readers 
have  already  remarked  for  themselves,  that  we  do  not  profess  to  write  a 
regular  and  connected  treatise  on  natural  theology,  but  merely  to  suggest 
occasional  topics  for  reflection.  Detached  essays  give  more  scope  for  di- 
gressions, and  encourage  a  style  of  writing  less  strict  and  regular  than  that 
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which  would  he  looked  for  from  the  author  of  a  hook.  We  shall,  there- 
fore^ contmue  as  we  have  heg^n,  to  follow  the  natural  current  of  our 
thoughts,  though  it  should  cany  us  somewhat  out  of  the  heaten  track. 
Having  warned  our  readers  of  what  they  may  expect,  we  shall  he  ahle  to 
pursue,  with  more  satisfaction,  the  path  we  have  chosen. 


THE    MASSACRE    OF   ST.  BARTHOLOMEW,   AND    THE 
PROBABILITY  OF  ITS  REPETITION. 

Amid  the  fearful  throng  of  crimes  which  await  the  hour  when  they  may 
testify  against  the  hlood-stained  agents  of  the  Romish  superstition,  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  make  a  selection,  when  we  desire  to  impress  our 
readen  with  an  unincumbered  sense  of  the  character  of  this  awful  system 
hy  a  simple  detail  of  a  single  fact.  Pre-eminent,  however,  in  dark  perfidy 
and  frozen  cruelty,  an  alp  among  the  glaciers,  stands  out  the  notorious 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  rendered  still  more  conspicuous  by  the 
pains  which  oiur  adversaries  have  taken  to  fix  a  thoughtful  recollection 
of  it  in  the  hreast  of  every  true  Papist,  by  the  usual  commemoration  of 
great  national  victories, — ^the  distribution  of  a  vast  number  of  appropriate 
medals. 

In  another  point  of  view  it  is  also  of  peculiar  importance  to  us,  as 
some  of  the  most  able  and  learned  of  our  opponents  in  these  latter  days 
have  thought  fit  to  deny  its  connection  with  their  so  called  religious 
principles,  or  the  head  of  their  system,  and  to  ascribe  it  solely  to  the 
half-condemned  policy  of  the  French  monarch  in  crushing,  by  means 
apparently  unjustifiable,  a  "wicked  conspiracy"  against  his  throne 
and  the  constitution.  Certainly  the  executors  of  the  Popish  decrees 
do  not  escape  the  usual  fate  of  the  instruments  of  villany.  Whether 
successful  or  unsuccessful,  they  must  expect  to  have  all  the  oblo(]^uy, 
and,  in  one  of  the  cases,  all  the  punishment,  attached  to  the  transaction, 
thrown  upon  their  shoulders,  whilst  their  "  ghostly  advisers,"  having 
once  set  them  on,  skulk  quietly  away ;  and,  if  charged  with  participation, 
take  refuge  behind  the  "principles  of  the  Church"  But,  it  is  from 
this  shelter  that  we  purpose  to  di*ag  them,  and  to  show,  in  this  brief 
article,  that  the  honid  slaughter  of  which  we  speak  was  in  exact  accor- 
dance with  the  principles  of  their  system ;  and  that,  as  the  system  remains 
unchanged,  they  must  be  perfectly  prepared  to  re-enact  it  even  at  the 
present  day.  And  let  no  one  think  that  a  delay  of  the  practice  is  a  proof 
of  the  abandonment  of  the  principle,  but  raUier  recollect  the  judicious 
maxim  of  Bellarmine : — 

*'  When  the  heretics  are  stronger  than  we,  and  there  is  danger  lest,  if  we  attack 
them  in  war,  more  of  us  should  fall  than  of  them,  then  we  should  keep  quiet!  ** 

We  shall  first  give  the  historical  sketch  of  this  awful  deed,  and  then 
consider  the  various  methods  by  which  recent  writers  have  sought  to 
ohiiterate  this  condemning  proof  against  the  character  of  their  system. 

Of  all  the  Popish  countries,  France  has  ever  been  least  under  the 
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control  of  the  Romish  despot,  and  the  Gallican  Church  has>  at  various 
periods,  made  a  determined  stand  against  his  nsniped  authority. 

In  ^at  country  the  Reformation  had  made  considerahle  progress,  and 
had  been  for  some  time  favoured  by  Francis  I.,  and  even  by  the  per* 
petrators  of  the  bloody  tragedy,  Catharine  de  Medicis,  the  queen  mo- 
ther, and  Charles  IX. ;  but,  whether  from  a  sincere  desire  to  reform  the 
abuses  of  which  she  complains  lu  her  letter  to  the  Pope,  after  the  famous 
Poissy  controversy  in  1561,  or  from  hatred  to  the  Guise  faction,  the 
bitter  enemies  of  the  reformation,  who  had  deprived  her  of  all  influence, 
and  tyrannized  over  the  king  himself,  does  not  sufficiently  appear. 
This,  at  least,  seems  clear,  that  the  various  injuries  done  to  the  Protestants 
previous  to  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  in  1562,  proceeded  rather 
from  the  faction  which  he  conmianded,  and  which  was  devoted  to  the 
court  of  Rome,  than  from  the  nation,  which  made  common  cause  with 
them  in  resisting  his  tyranny,  or  from  the  state,  which  seemed  to  regard 
them  as  a  counter-check  to  his  prevailing  power.  Whilst  Catharine  wrote 
to  the  Pope,  in  their  defence,  that  "  they  were  neither  anabaptists  nor 
libertines  —  that  they  believed  the  twelve  articles  of  the  creed;  and  that 
many  pious  persons  thought  they  ought  not  to  be  cut  off  from  com- 
munion with  the  Church,"  and  granted  an  edict  of  toleration,  it  was 
the  Duke  of  Guise's  retainers  ^ho,  on  their  march  to  Paris  to  revenge 
this  insult,  slaughtered  a  whole  congregation,  men,  women,  and  children, 
whilst  at  their  devotions.  It  was  the  Guises  who  procured  an  edict 
from  the  French  parliament  (having  .first  seized  by  force  the  young 
king  and  his  mother,)  for  a  general  massacre  of  the  Protestants,  who, 
however,  having  immediate  recourse  to  arms,  succeeded  in  defeating  their 
atrocious  purpose. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here,  as  an  instance  of  the  natural  connection 
between  all  the  great  designs  of  the  Papacy,  that  it  was  the  same  mo- 
narch (Philip  of  Spain)  who,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Pontiff,  fitted 
out,  in  1588,  the  Invincible  Armada,  that  now  assisted  the  Guises  with 
troops  and  money  for  the  extermination  of  their  common  foe ;  whilst,  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  protectress  of  the  distressed  Protestants,  Cond6 
successfully  applied  for  assistance.  But,  afler  the  death  of  Guise,  and 
the  partial  fall  of  his  faction,  the  court  of  Rome  was  obliged  to  apply  to 
higher  powers,  and  to  draw  in  the  king  and  queen  mother  to  tbe  prose- 
cution of  their  savage  designs.  Wliether  they  would  of  themselves  have 
persecuted  their  Protestant  subjects  is  uncertain,  though,  from  their  prior 
conduct,  the  probabilities  are  rather  against  it ;  but  it  is  at  least  matter 
of  fact,  vouched  by  Popish  as  well  as  Protestant  historians,  that  every 
means  was  resorted  to  by  the  Pope  and  his  agents,  to  gain  their  consent, 
or  to  stimulate  them  to  action. 

In  1564,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  went  to  Rome,  where  he  concerted 
measures  with  the  Pope  against  the  Hugonots,  and  he  was  the  chief  con- 
triver of  the  plot,  concocted  at  the  conference  at  Bayonne,  in  1566,  to  ex- 
terminate them  by  a  general  massacre.  To  this  meeting,  which,  like 
its  fatal  successor,  veiled  its  dark  design  imder  the  mask  of  innocent 
gaiety,  the  plan  of  the  massacre  is  traced  by  the  best  Romish  historians. 

The  infamous  Duke  of  Alva  proposed  the  immediate  assassination  of 
the  Protestant  leaders,  ob  serving  that  ''  one  salmon  was  worth  a  hundred 
frogs,"  but  the  Queen  and  the  Cardinal  desired  that  their  plot  should  be 
so  matured  as  to  secure  an  universal  slaughter.    The  Protestants,  however. 
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decided  it  for  tbdoii  bj  taking  up  arnis,  on  the  information  of  the  young 
Prince  of  Beam^  afterwards  Henry  IV.,  who  overheard  the  oonveiBation^ 
and  compelling  dieir  eneiniesj  after  a  severe  battle,  to  grant  them  a  frenfa 
act  of  toleration ;  notwithstanding  which,  however,  it  is  said  that  above 
two  thousand  of  them  were  assassinated  in  three  months. 

The  course  of  dissimulation,  however,  was  (comparatively  speaking) 
but  at  its  commencement.  In  1570,  they  obtained  a  free  indemnity  tor 
the  past,  and  a  solemn  renewal  of  the  edict  for  liberty  of  conscience,  and, 
the  more  effectually  to  lay  their  suspicions  to  rest,  a  marriage  was  pro- 
posed between  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to  the  king,  and  Qaeen 
Elizabeth.  This  peace,  it  is  agreed  by  the  most  eminent  Romish 
historians,  was  intended  principally  to  involve  them  (the  Protestants)  the 
more  siurelv,  and  the  more  easily,  in  a  general  massacre."  ^ 

Throughout  the  following  year  a  perfect  peace  apparently  reigned 
in  France,  with  the  greatest  good-will  to  the  Hugonots ;  whilst  Charles, 
at  twenty-two  years  of  age,  was  planning  the  massacre  of  so  many 
thousands  of  his  subjects.  At  last  the  &ted  time  approached,  and,  in  the 
words  of  Papire  Masson,  in  his  account  of  the  Claaes  Paruiemu,  '*  when 
a  desperate  disease  seemed  to  require  a  cure  full  of  anxiety  and  danger, 
and  to  admit  of  cure  in  no  other  way  than  by  cunning  and  cruelty,  he 
first  made  use  of  cunning,  in  the  shape  of  the  marriage  of  his  sister 
Margmret  and  Henry  of  Bourbon,  Prince  of  Beam."  To  this  high 
festival,  in  pursuance  of  his  dehberate  scheme,  planned  in  concert  wUh 
the  Pope,  Coli^y  and  the  other  Protestant  leaders,  with  the  Queen  of 
Navarre,  were  mvited.  She  died  suddenly  in  June,  1572,  as  was  gene- 
rally supposed,  by  poison. 

In  July,  the  court  removed  to  Paris,  to  celebrate  the  nuptials,  which 
took  place  upon  the  18th  of  August.  On  the  22nd  an  ineffectual  attempt 
was  made  upon  the  life  of  Coligny,  by  an  assassin  hired  by  the  Guises. 
It  is  singular  that  this  occurrence  did  not  excite  his  suspicions,  or  those 
of  his  party ;  for,  the  day  after,  he  sent  letters  to  liis  friends  through- 
out France,  assuring  them  that  his  wounds  were  not  mortal  and  to  trust 
that  the  king  would  do  him  justice.  All  then  remained  quiet,  and  the 
king  and  his  counsellors  had  full  and  undisturbed  opportunity  to  pat 
their  honid  plot  in  practice.  The  monarch,  however,  who,  thirty  hours 
before,  had  expressed  the  deepest  sympathy  for  Coligny 's  wound, — "  Fa- 
ther, the  wound  is  youra,  but  tlie  pain  is  mine !  *' — was  visited  with  com- 
punctions or  cowardly  apprehensions  as  the  fatal  moment  approached, 
his  frame  trembled,  and  the  pers{»ration  stood  in  cold  drops  on  his  brow. 
The  masculine  spirit  of  Catharine,  however,  prevailed.  Standing  by  his 
fdde,  she  forced  from  him  the  command  to  give  the  signal.  The  fatal  great 
bell  of  the  palace  rang,  and  the  massacre  commenced.  The  old  and 
venerable  aamiral,  who  had  served  his  country  with  fidelity  under 
Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.,  and  attained  the  highest  honours  in  tbe 
armies  as  well  as  the  navies  of  those  sovereigns ;  of  whom  the  Romanist, 
Lereux  du  Radier,  says,  "  against  whom  no  one  knows  how  to  bring  a 
reproach,  excepting  that  of  the  misfortune  of  having  supported  a  had 
cause,'*  and  who,  when  he  was  warned  of  his  danger,  immediately  pre- 
Tious  to  the  St.  Bartholomew,  exclaimed,   "  I  would  rather  be  dragged. 
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dead  through  the  kennels  of  the  streets  of  Paris,  than  find  myself  the 
chief  of  a  new  civil  war/'  was  wounded  by  an  hired  assassin  of  the  Guises, 
and  cast  out  of  the  window  into  the  street,  where  his  head  was  imme- 
diately struck  off,  and  carried  away  to  he  emhalmed,  as  a  fitting  present 
for  the  Pope.  His  hody,  shockingly  mutilated,  was  dragged  through 
the  streets  of  Paris,  and  hung  hy  the  heels  at  the  place  of  execution,  ex- 
posed to  the  scorn  of  the  populace.  On  heing  wounded  in  hoth  his 
arms,  he  said  to  Maure,  preacher  to  the  Queen  of  Navaire,  "  O  my 
hrother,  I  now  perceive  that  I  am  heloved  of  my  God,  seeing  that  for 
his  most  holy  name's  sake,  I  do  suffer  these  wounds," 

The  savage  soldiers,  joined  hy  the  infuriated  populace,  then  rushed 
through  the  streets,  and,  hreaking  into  the  houses  iu  which  Protestants 
resided,  and  which  had  heen  previously  marked,  murdered  all  sexes  and 
ages  indiscriminately.     The  king  stood  at  a  window  of  his  palace,  ciying 
"  kill,  kill^"  and  with  his  own  hand  fired  several  shots  at  the  flying  wretches. 
Throughout  that  dreadful  night,  the  stroke  of  the  murderer  and    the 
shriek  of  the  victim  resounded  incessantly.     The  morning  sun,  on    the 
24tb,  heamed  on  a  vast  slaughter-house,  through  which  reeled  the  insatiate 
slayers  drunk  with  the  hlood  of  their  victims,  and  horridly  hoasting  of 
their  sanguinary  exploits.     For  eight  days  and  nights  the  work  of  mas- 
sacre and  pillage  continued  incessantly,  and  every  hiding-place  was  care- 
fully searched  for  the  very  semhlance  of  a  lurking  Protestant.     During 
the  first  three  days,  the  slaughter  was  greatest,  and  gradually  relaxed,  as 
the  butchers  became  weary,  and  the  sufferers  more  scanty.     The  bodies 
of  the  dead  were  carried  in  carts  and  thrown  into  the  river,  which  was 
incamardined  with  gore,  and  whole  streams  in  various  parts  of  the  city 
ran  with  the  blood  of  the  slain.     It  is  said  that,  in  one  day  only,  two 
thousand  were  murdered.      No  mercy  was  shown,  under  any  circum- 
stances.    One  man,  whose  wife  was  on  the  point  of  confinement,  was 
stabbed  before  her  eyes,  and  she  was  thrown  out  of  a  window  into  the 
street,  in  which  fall  she  was  delivered  of  her  infant,  to  the  horror  even  of 
the  suiTounding  savages.     One  villain,  having  seized  an  infant,  the  child 
began  to  play  with  his  beard,  and  to  smile  upon  him.     Unmoved  by  its 
caresses,  Uie  monster  stabbed  it  with  his  dagger,  and  threw  it  into  the 
river.     De  la  Place,  the  president  of  the  court  of  requests,  was  inveigled 
out  of  his  own  house  by  the  Provost   Marshal,  on  the  pretence  of  the 
king  desiring  to  speak  with  him,  and  immediately  stabbed  and  thrown 
into  a  stable.     Several    Papists,  too,  suffered  by  private  revenge  on  this 
^vourable  opportunity,  and  Peter  Ramus  was  assassinated  by  Charpentier, 
in  consequence  of  a  disputation  on  logic ;    and  his  body  whipped  by 
"  certain  scholars,  instigated    by  the   malevolency  and  envy  of  their 
tutors." 

From  the  city  the  carnage,  by  orders  of  the  king  to  the  various  go- 
vernors, spread  rapidly  through  the  provinces,  and  continued,  with  more 
or  less  fierceness,  for  an  entire  month.  The  monks  and  clergy  were 
particularly  active  in  instigating  it  in  various  places.  In  the  town  of 
Barre,  children  were  cut  to  pieces,  and,  thek  bowels  and  hearts  being 
torn  out,  some  of  the  savages  gnawed  them  in  their  teeth.  The  Prince  of 
Cond^,  afler  promise  of  his  life,  was  shot  by  Montesquieu,  captain  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou's  guard.  At  Troyes,  a  merchant,  named  Peter  Belin, 
having  been  at  Paris,  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  "  was  sent  with  letters 
from  the  king,  dated  28th  August,  to  the  mayor  and  sheriff  of  Troyes, 
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to  ciMSfill  pefsacntioiiB  to  cease,  and  Iki  piieeaem  toheukwft  libeicy^ 
Be^liGl  not  Bmvef  hewever,  till  the  did  of  September;  and,  on  entenng 
TMgret,  proceeded  to  die  faouee  of  the  befliff,  a  aum  of  the  ame  stamp 
as^  hki^elf,  Theyagieed,  belbre  they  pablished  tSk»  letters,  tommder 
all  liM  Hugoaots  wlu>  wexe  in  piison ;  and,  to  make  it  appear  that  this 
act  ^vas  eanotioiied  by  authori^,  they  requeued  the  aaaistaiice  of  the  citj 
execisiioBer,  whose  name  was  Charles.^"  He^  however,  zefiised,  and  one 
of  ^e  gaoiem  was  amlied  to.  Some  delay  occiuied  from  the  messenger 
neigleeting  to  bear  toe  directions ;  bat^  when  lite  |;ader  was  personally 
spoken  to  by  the  bailiff,  he  consented  after  some  hesitation,  and  the  muiu 
oer was  perpetrated.  *Next  day,  the  bailiff  caosed  the  king's  letler  to  be 
pnbiislied  in  all  corners  of  the  city  with  sound  of  trumpet. 

But  the  varied  horrors  of  Uiis  perilous  time  are  too  dark  as  well  as  too 
nnmeroos  to  be  recorded  in  this  brief  narration :  and  we  must  bony  on  to 
the  exposition  of  its  connection  widi  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  nnmber  of  victims  who  perished  so  fearfully  has  been  variously 
caknlated.  Davila  says  that  10^500  perished  in  Paris  alone,  besides 
thoee  in  the  provinces.  Papire  Masson  states  the  victims  in  the  coimtiy 
at  1(^,000.  Adriani,  De  Serres,  and  De  Thou,  give  a  total  of  30,000* 
Dr.  Lardner,  of  60,000.     Sully,  of  70,000 ;  and  PMtee  of  lOO/MX). 

ft  is  not  improbable  that  the  difficult  of  obtaining  an  accnmle  ac-* 
count  of  the  interior  classes  of  victims  may  have  led  some  historians  to  fix 
tte  number  much  lower  than  it  ought  to  be,  but  the  lowest  amount  is  still 
2d,000,  in  the  city  and  provinces.  One  observation  shoidd,  however,  be 
ixMb,  that  the  nnmber  of  victims  aflfects  not  the  atrocity  of  the  crime, 
though  it  feai£il1y  extends  its  efl^ts ;  and  that,  had  all  this  horrid  pre- 
paration been  made  for  the  death  of  a  single  Protestant,  it  would  show 
Iher' spirit  of  the  system  just  as  strongly,  if  not  moro  so,  as  if  for  tens  of 
thousands.  ^ 

Tarious;  indeed,  were  the  feelings  with  which  the  news  of  this  horrible 
massftcro  were  roceived  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe.  In  the 
Protestant  parts  of  Germany,  it  was  heard  with  the  deepest  indignation  ; 
and  the  Swiss  Cantons  expressed  their  feelings  in  a  truly  eloqmast 
discourse. 

-*'-fn  France,  in  the  month  of  August  last,  30,000  i)ersons  were  mas- 
sacred within  a  few  days.  They  wero  not  slain  in  open  battle,  but  in  the 
bosdin  of  peace.  They  were  not  armed  and  atranged  for  fight;  but  were 
jk&eA,  and  asleep ;  or,  in  a  suppliant  posture,  bent  on  their  Imees,  peti- 
tionihg  fer  mercy  fix>m  their  assassins.  They  were  not  assembled  in  a 
body,t  Dtft  dispcsrsed  in  their  separate  abodes.  This  was  not  done  in  the 
order  of  justice,  or  by  course  of  law ;  but  by  the  rage  and  violence  of  a 
furious  population,  let  loose  from  restraint.  Among  the  victims  wero 
many  persons  confined  by  sickness,  or  impotent  from  age ;  many  honour- 
able ladies,  and  virtuous  damsels  of  rank  and  family;  many  women  with 
child;  many  youths'  entering  on  life ;  many  helpless  children ;  and  many 
holy  and  leahied  men,  whose  avocations  exclndea  ^em  from  the  profesrion 
of  aorms.' 

"  llioUstands,  terrified  at  these  massacres,  which  seemed  to  them  like  a 
sudden;  diid  iinheard^  of  visitation  of  Providence,  have  fied  from  their 

*  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs  ;  Pcrsec.  in  France. 
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homes^  abandoned  their  wives  and  children,  and  soaght  refuge  in  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  Switzerland.  Magnificent  and  powerful  lords,  ye 
and  your  subjects  know  that  these  things  are  true  ! " 

But  the  deepest  grief  was  shown  by  England.  When  the  French 
ambassador,  Fenelon,  was  introduced  at  her  court,  for  the  purpose  of 
circulating  the  forged  tale  of  Hugonot  treason,  he  was  received  widi  every 
mark  of  the  profoundest  distress.  "  Nothing  could  be  more  awful  and 
affecting  than  the  solemnity  of  his  audience.  A  melancholy  sorrow  sat 
on  every  face ;  silence,  as  in  the  dead  of  night,  reigned  through  all  the 
chambers  of  the  royal  apartments ;  the  courtiers  and  ladies,  clad  in  deep 
mourning,  were  ranged  on  each  side,  and  allowed  him  to  pass,  without 
afifonUng  him  one  salute  or  favourable  look."^ 

Even  the  subjects  of  the  French  king  were  occasionally  affected  by 
this  sad  event.  The  Vicomte  D'Hortes,  governor  of  Bayonne,  replied  to 
Charles,  when  ordered  to  follow  the  example  of  Paris, — "  Sire,  I  have 
communicated  your  Majesty's  command  to  the  faithful  inhabitants  and 
soldiers  of  the  garrison ;  I  have  found  them  all  good  citizens  and  brave 
soldiers,  but  not  one  executioner  amongst  them."  And  Fenelon  himself, 
when  he  received  his  orders  to  exculpate  his  sovereign  at  the  English 
court,  at  first  exclaimed, — "  Sire,  I  should  make  myself  an  accomplice  in 
that  terrible  business  were  I  to  attempt  to  palliate  it.  Your  Majesty  had 
better  address  yourself  to  those  persons  who  advised  it." 

But  in  Popish  countries,  the  case  was  far  different.  In  Spain  and  in 
Portugal,  the  report  was  gladly  received ;  but,  at  Rome,  it  excited  the  most 
unbounded  joy.  In  a  work  in  the  British  Museum,  entitled,  ^'  JVumis^ 
mata  Pontijicum  Romanorum — illttstrata  A,  P.  Philippo  Bonanni 
Societatis  Jesu,  Romce,  ex  typographia  Dominici  Antonii  Herculis, 
M.DGXcix.  cum  facultate  superiorum  ; "  —  the  feelings  of  Gregory 
XIII.  are  thus  described :  "  This  unhoped  for  change  of  France 
filled  Pope  Gregoty  and  Italy  with  the  greater  joy  in  proportion  to 
the  fear  which  had  existed  from  the  report  of  Cardinal  Alessandrini, 
lest  their  enemies,  who  had  departed  firom  the  religion  of  their  ancestors, 
should  also  inundate  Italy.  Immediately  upon  receiving  the  messenger 
who  brought  the  tidings,  the  Pontiff  proceeded  from  the  church  of  St. 
Mark  to  the  temple  of  St.  Louis,  with  a  solemn  thanksgiving  procession  ; 
and,  proclaiming  a  jubilee ^  he  invited  the  nations  of  the  Christian 
world  to  commend  the  religion  of  France  and  her  king  to  the  favour  of 
the  Supreme  Deity.  He  commanded  that  the  slaughter  of  Coligny  and 
his  companions  should  be  described  in  colours,  in  the  halls  of  the  Vatican, 
by  George  Vasari,  as  a  monument  of  vindicated  religion,  and  as  a  trophy 
of  routed  heresy,  being  anxious  that,  fix)m  thence,  so  wholesome  and  sa 
abundant  a  shedding  of  corrupt  blood  should  be  beneficial  to  the  sick  body 
of  the  kingdom.  He  sends  from  the  Lateran,  into  France,  the  Cardinal 
Flavio  Ursini,  as  Legate  k  Latere,  in  order  that  he  might  admonish  King 
Charles  that  he  should  boldly  persist  in  what  he  had  begun ;  and  that  he 
should  not  lose  the  advantage  of  a  cure  so  prosperously  commenced  by 
severe  remedies,  by  mixing  gentler  ones  with  them.  Although  these  were 
such  illustrious  proofs  of  the  piety  of  Charles,  and  of  his  sincere  fidelity 
towards  the  Catholic  Church,  as  well  as  of  the  anxious  care  of  the 


^  Hume's  History  of  England  :  vol.  v.,  p.  21 1. 
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Pcpe,  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  otherwiee  interpreted  them. 
But  Gregory  taught  that  that  slaughter  was  not  effected  without  the 
assistance  of  God,  and  the  divine  counsel,  in  a  medal  which  was  struck, 
and  in  which  an  angel,  armed  with  a  sword  and  a  cross,  is  rushing  against 
the  rebels ;  by  which  figure  also  he  calls  to  mind  that  the  houses  of  the 
heretics  were  marked  with  a  white  cross,  that  the  royal  soldiers  might 
distinguish  them  amongst  the  rest,  as,  in  like  manner,  the  white  cross  was 
cairi^  by  themselves  upon  their  caps.  But  Riccardus  teaches,  from  St. 
Victor,  that  angels  often,  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  denote  divine  inspira* 
tion ;  as  also,  Jerome  adds,  that  they  are  the  ministers  of  divine  ven- 
geance, which  makes  use  of  the  arms  of  kings."  (Vol.  i.,  p.  336,  under  an 
engraving  of  the  medal.)  Anquetil  says  that  ''the  news  of  the  4^th 
(of  Coligny)  and  of  the  massacre  were  received  at  Rome  with  the  most 
vivid  transports  of  joy.  They  fired  canon  and  liffhted  bonfires,  as  if  for 
the  most  advantageous  event.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  bountifully 
recompensed  the  bearer  of  the  tidings,  and  questioned  him,  like  one  who 
had  already  been  prepared  to  receive  them."  (VoL  vii.,  p.  553.)  One  tes- 
timony more  will  surely  be  sufficient.  An  accoimt  of  the  St.  Bsurtholomew, 
filled  with  expressions  of  joy  and  triumph,  was  drawn  up  by  Camillo 
Capilupi,  nephew  of  a  cardinal  of  the  same  name,  within  less  than  a 
month  after  the  massacre. 

The  cowardly  equivocations  of  Charles  after  the  deed  are  perfectly  in 
character.  On  the  22nd  he  wrote  to  his  governors  and  ambassadors,  ex- 
pressing his  regret  at  Coligny*s  wound,  but  making  no  mention  of  any 
conspiracy  amongst  the  Hugonots.  On  the  evening  after  the  massacre, 
he  wrote  to  the  same  parties,  deploring  the  event,  and  attributing  it  to  the 
ancient  feud  between  the  Guises  and  Chatillons,  which,  he  said,  had 
blazed  out  on  the  latter  charging  the  former  with  the  death  of  Coligny ; 
but  no  mention  of  a  conspiracy.  But  next  day,  in  a  letter  to  Schomberg, 
his  agent  at  the  Protestant  Courts  of  Germany,  he  invents  the  Hugonot 
conspiracy,  and  attributes,  the  massacre  to  the  permitted  cruelty  of  the 
Guises.  On  the  26th,  however,  he  avowed  himself,  in  parliament,  the 
author  of  the  slaughter,  and  assigned  this  pretended  treason  as  his  ground. 
But  Elizabeth's  observation  on  this  point  is  conclusive — *'  that  the  same 
force  which  was  able  to  butcher  such  multitudes  could  equally  have 
served  to  bring  the  conspirators  to  a  just  trial  and  punishment ;  especially 
Coligny,  whom  the  hand  of  the  assassin  had  ahready  rendered  incapable 
of  resistance." 

Chai'les  was  signally  punished  for  his  unparalleled  wickedness.  His 
inteUects  became  unsettled,  and  he  died  shortly  afterwards,  in  the  most 
dreadful  torments^  which  no  remedy  could  alleviate,  and  with  the  blood 
gushing  from  various  parts  of  his  body. 

The  connection  between  this  diabolical  deed  and  the  Popish  system 
has  been  recently  attempted  to  be  disproved  by  Dr.  Brown,  of  Downside 
College;  but  he  has  been  most  triumphantly  refuted  by  Sir  William 
Cockbum,  fix)m  whose  admirable  work  many  of  the  foregoing  testimonies 
have  been  taken,  and  in  which  an  accurate  engraving  of  the  medal  struck 
by  Gregory  on  the  occasion  (in  the  possession  of  the  author)  is  given. 
On  the  one  side  is  a  bust  of  the  Pope,  with  the  inscription, ''  Gregorius 
XIII.,  Pont.  Max.  An.  I."  On  the  other,  the  destroying  angel,  with  a 
sword  and  a  cross,  rushing  against  a  number  of  armed  and  aged  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  are  falling  prostrate  in  death  before  the  fatal 
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inflaence — ^tbe  inscriptian,  'i  Ugonottorum  Stiulges,  1572 :"-«''  The 
slaughter  of  the  Hugonots."  This  medal  is  of  coppeij  about  the  size  of 
a  penny-piece ;  but  in  the  British  Museum  there  is  another,  of  silver, 
with  the  same  design.  In  Seward's  Biogrs^hiana,  mention  is  made  of 
another  medal  struck  at  Rome  with  this  inscription, "  Pantifex  Maximum 
necem  CoUgni  probat ;"— "  The  Pope  approves  of  the  death  of  Coligny." 
Amongst  the  medals  of  the  French  kings,  there  are  three  of  large  size» 
struck  by  Charles  IX.,  two  of  silver,  having  on  one  side  the  head  of 
Charles,  with  the  motto,  "  Virtus  in  rebelles,  1572 :" — ''  Virtue  against 
rebels."  The  third,  of  gold,  with  the  arms  of  France,  and  the  motto, 
"  Pietas  excitavit  juslitiam ;"— "  Piety  has  stirred  up  justice."  The  re- 
verse of  each  has  a  representation  of  tiie  king  sitting  upon  his  throne, 
trampling  upon  dead  bodies. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  natural  conclusions  firom  these  odious 
deeds  have  been  attempted  to  be  obviated  by  the  advocates  of  the  Romish 
system.  I.  That  "  the  Church  never  appn^^ves  of  such  conduct,  hut 
condemns  it"  2.  Being  beaten  from  this  position  by  irrefragable  evi- 
dence,— that  the  Church  now  is  not  what  the  Church  was ;  *'  that  the 
sphere  of  human  knowledge  has  advanced,  and  canied  the '  Catholic ' 
religion  with  it  in  its  progress." 

To  this  we  might  fairly  reply,  by  asking.  What,  then,  becomes  of  your 
boasted  infallibility  ?  Is  not  the  shedding  of  blood  something  more  than 
a  matter  of  mere  discipline  P  And  is  not  one  approved  act  sufficient  to 
bind  your  Church  for  ever  ?  But  what  shall  we  say,  if,  at  this  moment, 
we  are  standing  upon  the  verge  of  another  St.  Bartholomew — not,  indeed, 
proceeding  from  the  sovereign,  nor  executed  by  the  legal  authorities  of 
the  land,  yet  equally  sanctioned  by  the  Pope,  and  certain  to  be  equally 
fearful,  though  not,  perhaps,  equally  extensive  in  its  execution. 

It  is  undeniable  that  a  regularly-organized  conspiracy  has  existed  for 
many  years  in  Ireland,  widely  ramified,  distinct  in  its  character,  and 
pei-fect  in  its  secrecy.  On  this  I  take  the  unsuspicious  evidence  of  Daniel 
O'Connell:  Lords'  Committee,  March  11th,  1B25. 

"  Can  you  state  any  oaths-taken  by  any  '  Catholic'  Associations  ?  " 

"  I  understand  that  the  Ribbon  oatiis  varied  with  the  places  where  the 
Ribbonmen  were ;  when  they  were  instituted  in  the  immediate  vicinage 
of  Orangemen,  I  should  believe  them  to  be  sanguinary;  when  they  were 
more  remote  from  Orangemen,  they  were,  I  believe,  also  treasonable  ; 
and  binding  to  associate  together  for  such  purposes,  but  varying  in  that 
proportion." 

The  late  evidence  before  the  Lords'  Committee  has  abundantiy  proved 
the  continued  existence  of  this  Society,  its  unchanging  character,  and  its 
increasing  power.    Several  points  in  this  evidence  are  worthy  of  notice. 

1.  The  Society  is  composed  exclusively  of  Papists ;  nay,  a  connection 
with  Protestant  relations  is  sufficient  for  exclusion. 

2.  They  solenmly  swear  '^  to  be  tnie  and  loyal  to  our  Holy  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  dedicated  to  God  by  St.  P — ^k,  our  holy  Apostle  and 
Patron  of  Ireland,  in  all  tilings  lawful,  but  not  otiierwise." 

3.  That  they  are  perfectiy  organized,  by  parish-lodges,  and  a  system 
of  delegation. 

4.  That  there  is  a  Secret  Head,  of  which  the  inferior  members  know 
nothing.     This  is  precisely  similar  to  the  United  Irish  System. 

5.  That  their  objects  are,  to  recover  the  forfeited  estates — establish  an 
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indepmdmt  monat^y  m  Ireland,  umdit  a  Popish  Kmg,  amd  a  Pcfuk 
etialUshmeni'^  and  exterminate  all  the  I^oteetant  poptdaiian  0/ the 
cemntry* 

Do  these  objects  appear  wild  and  ezHavagant  P  Thev  are  not  wilder 
now  than  they  were  in  1641,  in  1798,  in  1803S,  or  m  1822  ;  nay,  they 
are  much  more  fi^asible.  But  Romanieta  are  satisfied ;  they  ffot  all  they 
required  in  1829.  It  is  plain  fitom  this  evidence  that  they  did  not ;  for 
what  they  seek,  we  can  only  surrender  with  our  lives !  Read  Priest  Mor- 
™^y'^  remarkable  statement:---^' The /9r/!rt<Mf««to(M  must  be  restored 
to  thdr  right  owners,  and  the  Eetabliehed  Church  must  be  Roman 
Catholic.  All  the  heretics  in  the  land  must  be  exterminated,  and  their 
properties  confiscated,  and  the  nation  must  be  purged  firom  heresy;  then, 
and  only  then,  will  Rmnan  Catholics  consider  themselves  fully  and  un- 
ccmcKtionally  emancipated."    This  was  written  in  1822. 

But  these  people  are  cut  offfirem  the  sympathies  of  their  well-meaning 
brethren,  and  opposed  by  the  entire  influeDce  of  their  priesthood.-^ 
Quite  the  contrary.  The  priest  is  trained  to  teach  every  parishioner  the 
lesson  which  the  Ribbonman  has  but  too  faithfully  learned.  Taken, 
almoBt  without  an  exception,  fi^m  the  daas  in  which  Ribboniam  is  found 
peculiaily  to  flouridi,  he  is  regularly  drilled,  in  his  coll^,  in  principles 
of  perjury,  intolerance,  and  sedition  to  a  Protestant  sovereign,  and  ie 
hound,  lyy  hie  canon  law,  to  instil  them  into  his  flock  when  he  enters  on 
hisparoMal  duties.  ^ 

An  event,  fatal  to  the  impatient  expectations  of  the  Popish  priesthood, 
is  Inevitably  aj^roaching — ^the  return  of  the  Protestant  party  to  power. 
This  period  Ims  long  been  spoken  of  by  O'Connell  as  the  advent  of  a 
rebellion  in  Ireland;  and,  now  that  it  eeems  absolutely  certain,  he 
redoubles  hb  menaces.  He  tells  us  that ''  it  is  no  petiie  auerre,  but  the 
force  of  an  united  population,  that  Peel  and  Wellington  will  have  to  cou- 
t^d  with,"— -and  thai  he  himself,  though  ever  a  man  of  peace,  will  be 
the  first  to  take  the  field.  He  gives  a  most  alarming  intimation  of  his 
Resigns  in  his  letter  to  (be  TrMes*  Union,  Nov.  12 :  ''  We  should  take 
measures  to  enable  the  Irish  go^ermneat  to  send  to  England  all  the 
temmimg  troops  in  this  country.  We  s&ould  place  at  the  disposal  of 
Lord  Normanby  every  soldier  of  the  regular  aimy  in  Ireland."  And 
what  then  ?  **  Lord  Ebrington  should  also  be  addressed.  He  should  be 
called  on  to  suggest  or  to  sanction  a  plan,  to  enable  lum  to  enrol,  for  rea« 
diness  to  answer  the  call  of  every  duty,  military  as  well  as  civil,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  male  population  of  Ireland.  The  Queen's  government  can, 
if  they  please,  have  at  their  disposal,  without  delay,  500,000  fighting 
men." 

But  this  18  all  the  foolish  bluster  of  a  trading  politician.  It  would  be 
wdl,  however,  to  recollect  Aat  he  sways,  almost  wholly,  at  least  five  mil- 
lions of  peo^,  and,  more  or  less,  two  millions  more ;  that  he  has  at  his 
beck  a  well  organized,  and,  latterly,  tolerably  disciplined  body,  bound 
together  by  the  most  horrid  oaths  for  certain  purposes ;  that  this  body  has, 
for  many  years  back,  been  plundering  arms  diroughout  the  country,  and 
has  been  fi^quendy  discovered  in  the  act  of  drilling;  that  its  impunity 

^  For  ample  proof,  see  M'Ghee's  *'  Popery  in  Maynootb,'*   and  ^  Iaws  of  tht 
Papacy." 
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under  the  late  viceioy^  has  rendered  it  insolently  hopeful ;  that  it  pos- 
sesses all  the  ungovernable  passions  and  intractable  obstinacy  of  a  servile 
body ;  that  even  its  leaders^  if  they  unwittingly  urge  it  beyond  a  certain 
point>  cannot  have  the  power  to  check  its  advance;  that,  through  its 
priesthood,  it  is  intimately  connected  with  foreign  and  unfriendly  powers ; 
that  this  priesthood  have  avowed  their  expectations  of  a  speedy  downfall 
to  the  faith  which  we  love,  and  the  institutions  which  we  revere ;  that,  all 
over  the  world,  the  Papacy  is  assuming  a  new  and  more  daring  attitude, 
and  defying  the  displeasure  of  sovereigns  in  their  own  dominions;  that  its 
sole  object  professedly  is  the  elevation  of  the  Pope  to  supreme  and  uni- 
versal command ;  ana  that,  finally,  the  subject  of  the  present  paper  shows 
that  they  scruple  at  no  means  by  which  this  end  may  be  attained. 

If,  by  embroiling  the  government  with  Chartism  in  England,  which, 
he  tells  v-s,  will  not  cease  with  the  affray  at  Newport,  O'Connell  could 
procure  the  withdrawal  of  the  entire  British  army  from  Ireland,  what  is 
to  prevent  that  body,  through  which  a  signal  could  nm,  as  it  has 
already,  (in  1832,)  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other,  in  three  days, 
from  rising  en  masse,  and  exterminating  the  Protestant  population 
(according  to  their  sworn  object)  before  a  single  soldier  could  march  to  their 
relief  ?  What  is  to  prevent  the  only  perfectly  united  party  in  the  state, 
in  the  moment  of  confusion  and  dismay,  mm  seizing  the  reigns  of 
government  and  lording  it  over  their  conquered  foes,  or  from  wresting 
new  concessions  from  a  terrified  nation,  by  a  preconcerted  suppression  of 
the  outbreak  ? 

One  remarkable  sign  of  the  times  should  not  be  overlooked — the  sudden 
-sobriety  of  the  Irish  people  under  the  influence  of  Father  Matthew. 
Before  the  rebellion  of  1798,  there  were  no  Temperance  Societies  to  pass 
the  matter  off  with  a  plausible  name,  but  the  fact  was  the  same,  the  people 
suddenly  became  sober  all  over  the  country. 

And,  now,  we  may  be  called  alarmists,  and  what  not ;  but  it  is  our  duty 
to  warn  the  people,  and  we  must  discharge  it.  Pray  God  that  our  affec- 
tionate, and,  we  fear,  too  well  grounded  admonitions  may  have  the 
desired  effect,  and,  by  putting  the  English  nation  fully  on  their  guard 
against  their  dangerous  neighbours,  avert  firom  our  Irish  brethren,  and 
save  the  page  of  history,  anotiier 

Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  ! 

E. 


The  reason  given  by  Eustatius,  in  his  notes  to  the  Iliad,  for  the  use  of 
salt  as  an  emblem  of  peace  and  friendship,  is  at  least  beautiful,  if  it  is  not 
true.  As  salt,  composed  of  many  drops  of  water,  fluid  and  unsteady, 
becomes  one  solid  body,  so  they  who,  froni  distant  places,  join  in  friend- 
ship, unite  in  place  and  friendly  disposition !  Let  us  cany  this  image 
fartiier,  and  render  it  more  perfect :  as  the  drops  which  compose  the  solid 
body  are  fluid  and  unsteady,  so  individuals,  in  themselves  weak  and 
wavering,  united  in  friendship,  compose  a  body  at  once  finn,  durable,  and 
imposing. 

S.  B. 
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DIOCESAN  CHURCH  SOCIETIES. 

In  the  Number  for  November,  1837,  of  the  first  Series  of  this  Magazine, 
ve  recommended  an  annual  collection  and  sermons  to  be  preached  in  the 
Episcopal  Chapels  in  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  the  livings 
of  the  clergy  there*  The  following  is  what  we  said  then,  and  as  it  has 
not  been  seen  by  most  of  our  present  readers,  we  beg  leave  to  quote  it 
here.  We  were  then  recording  the  munificent  gifl  of  six  hundred 
pounds  from  an  English  clergyman  towards  the  erection  of  a  new  Epis- 
copal Chapel  in  Inverness  :-— 

^  This  is  a  liberality  which  it  is  not  in  every  one's  power  to  imitate;  still,  with  a 
willing  mind,  something  might  be  done.  It  will  be  recollected  that  it  puts  nothing 
into  the  clergyman's  pocket;  it  is  literally  given  to  God.  Let  the  example  of  his  gra- 
cioos  acceptance  of  the  widows  two  mittz  stimulate  to  a  similar  cheernil  gift  And, 
while  we  are  on  this  snbject,  we  may  mention  that  it  has  often  oceurred  to  us  that 
an  annual  collection  throughout  every  chapel  in  the  kingdom  might  be  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  our  venerable  goyemors.  They  are  now  as  much  entitled  as  Ti* 
mothy  was  to  *  charge  them  who  are  rich  in  this  world,  that  they  be  ready  to  give  and 
glad  to  distribute.'  As  St.  Paul  advised  to  lay  up,  something  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week  according  to  prosperity,  might  not  the  first  Sunday  of  every  new  year  be  de- 
voted tp  that  purpose  f  Let  each  congregation  give  according  to  their  ability,  and  let 
the  whole  be  remitted  to  a  lay  treasurer  under  the  inspection  of  the  bishops.  Then 
this  fund  could  be  available  for  church  building,  church  repairs ;  and,  when  there  is 
no  demand  of  this  sort  upon  it,  let  a  part  of  it  be  applied  to  ekeing  out  the  scanty 
incomes  of  the  clergy.  Let  us  emulate  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  American  Episcopa- 
lians, and  of  our  brethren  according  to  the  flesh,  the  sectaries  at  home.  Were  there 
an  available  fund,  there  would  not  be  so  many  chapels  lacking  as  there  are ; 
and  this  fund  is  only  to  be  collected  in  the  way  we  have  here  presumed  to  point  out* 
A  single  collection  at  the  two  principal  chapels  in  Edinburgh  would  be  alone  sufficient 
to  rebuild  the  Portsoy  Chapel.  We  reckon  there  are  at  least  100,000  Episcopalians  in 
Scotland,  and  were  each  to  give  but  one  shUUng  on  the  annual  collection  day,  a  sum 
of  5000/.  might  be  annually  raised.  This  might  soon  pay  off  the  debts  on  the  chapels 
already  built,  and  which  are  impoverishing  their  respective  clergymen  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  of  borrowed  money;  and  build  a  chapel  wherever  it  is  wanted. 
These  annual  collections  need  not  prevent  the  liberal  gifts  or  bequests  of  those  who 
ai€  so  disposed.  But  collections  have  this  advantage,  that  every  one  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  contributing  something,  no  matter  though  it  be  only  two  mites,  which  make 
a  farthing, — whereas  many  men  are  ashamed  to  subscribe  on  paper,  what  they  can 
afford  to  give ;  especially  as  the  humble  sum  of  one  may  stand  next  to  a  larger  sum 
given  by  a  more  wealthy  or  ostentatious  subscriber.  Besides,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
most  expert  extractor  of  benevolence  to  canvass  every  individual  able  and  willing  to 
give.  This  is  a  church-going  country,  and  no  one  would  pass  by  on  the  other  side 
-without  giving  something.  Let  it  be  tried  for  one  year,  and  we  venture  to  predict 
that  the  collection' will  be  so  liberal  as  to  establish  the  custom  in  all  time  coming. 
We  presume  only  to  suggest  this,  or  something  similar,  to  our  venerable  Fathers  in 
Christ.  But  simply  thinking  about  it,  and  wishing  it  could  be  accomplished,  wont  do. 
Nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  issue  a  circular  mandate  to  their  clergy,  who  will  ex- 
plain,  recommend,  and  enforce  this  duty  upon  their  congregations.  Let  there  be  no 
fear  of  the  laity;  as  one  of  them  we  can  say,  they  are  ready  and  willing  when  oppor- 
tunities occur.)  Let  our  governors  make  the  trial,  and  the  response  will  convince  tbein 
of  the  zeal  and  affection  of  the  laity.  We  humbly,  but  most  earnestly,  beg  episcopal 
attention  to  this  scheme  now  suggested,  and  then  all  obstacles  to  church  extension  will 
be  for  ever  removed." 

The  above  recommendation  was  approved  by  several  clergymen  there, 
and  it  has  since  been  made  the  subject  of  a  particular  canon,  enacted  in 
the  national  synod  or  council  of  that  Church,  held  in  August,  1838.    It 
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has  thus  hecome  a  national  ecclesiastical  act,  bearing  the  authority  of  the 
whole  of  that  particular  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic^  the  fortieth  canon 
of  which  is  enacted  "  for  establishing  and  maintaining  a  society  in  aid  of 
the  Church."  ^'  For  this  purpose  a  society  called  '  the  Scottish  Epis- 
copal Church  Society/  shall  be  formed ;  the  object  of  which  shall  he- 
ist, to  provide  a  fund  for  aged  or  infirm  clei^jonen,  or  salaries  for  their 
assistants,  and  general  aid  for  congnegationB  strug^ng  with  pecuniary 
difficulties ;  2nd,  to  assist  candidates  for  the  ministry,  in  completing  their 
theological  studies ;  3rd,  to  provide  episcopal  schod-masters,  books  and 
tracts  for  the  poor ;  4th,  to  assist  in  the  tormation  and  enlargement  of 
diocesan  libraries." 

The  different  circumstances  of  the  Church  of  EngLand  require  that  such 
a  society  should  be  confined  to  fewer  objects  than  those  contemplated  in 
either  tne  foregoing  recommendation  or  canon ;  and,  as  the  attempt  has 
worked  so  well  in  Scotland,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  work 
equally  well  in  England  and  Ireland.  The  first  collection,  with  some 
private  oontributions,  in  Scodand,  where  there  ave  only  eighty-three 
chapels,  and  in  most  of  them  the  congregations  are  very  poor,  amounted 
to  nearly  the  sum  which  we  ventured  to  predict,  at  a  peradventure,  in 

1837.  In  consequence  of  the  liberality  of  the  laity,  the  treasurer  was 
last  year  enabled  to  augment  the  livings  of  thirty-two  cleigymen  to  the 
amount  of  80/.,  besides  leaving  3000/.  in  the  Treasurer's  hands.  .That 
our  readers  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the  benefit  conferred  on  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  by  that  Society,  of  which  the  primus  of  that 
Church  is  the  president,  and  all  the  bishops,  with  seven  laymen,  are  the 
vice-preeidents,  we  make  the  following  extract  from  the  Society's 
circular^  signed  by  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Ramsay,  minister  of  St.  John's  chapel, 
their  indefatigable  Secretary. 

**  This  Society  having  been  constituted  in  Edinburgh^  at  a  public  meeting,  Dec.  4, 

1838,  the  Right  Rev.  The  Primus  in  the  Chair,  the  General  Committee  are  desirous 
of  laying  before  the  friends  of  the  Church  a  short  statement  of  some  of  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  its  formation,  and  of  the  objects  which  it  is  intended  to  accomplish. 

**  Those  who  judge  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland  from  what  they  observe  in  the  large  towns 
will  form  a  most  incorrect  estimate  of  its  condition  in  some  of  the  country  districts. 
In  fact,  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  has,  in  different  parts,  for  many  years,  been 
sufiering  under  the  pressure  of  extreme  poverty.  It  is  proposed  that,  by  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  Society,  a  more  particular  detail  of  the  extent  and  circumstances 
of  this  poverty  shall  be  laid  before  the  public ;  it  may  be  sufficient,  at  present,  to 
state,  in  a  few  cases,  the  revenues  derived  by  Clergymen  from  their  congregations. 
In  one  instance  (and  that  by  no  means  insignificant,  as  to  the  number  of  the  congre- 
gation), the  clergyman  has  no  certainty  of  any  income  at  all;  in  another  instance, 
the  clergyman  has  the  promise  of  10/.  annually;  in  another,  the  same;  in  another, 
151.  One  clergyman  has  from  two  congregations  30/.;  another  lias  from  two  con- 
gregations 20iL  In  one  instance,  the  dergyman  gave  in  his  congregational  income  at 
2/.;  in  another,  at  12/.;  in  another,  at  6/. ;  and  in  another  instance,  the  clergyman's 
whole  income,  after  paying  the  interest  of  debt  and  fixed  portion  of  the  principal  (aU 
of  which  devolved  upon  him),  did  not  exceed  71  It  will  not  be  questioned  that  per- 
sons ministering  in  such  congregations,  and  to  those  strongly  attached  to  their  own 
modes  of  faith  and  worship,  have  an  urgent  claim  upon  their  brethren  in  the  Church 
for  some  additional  means  to  support  the  decencies  and  necessary  influence  of  their 
profession.  When,  from  sickness  or  old  age,  the  incumbent  requires  an  assistant, 
some  more  permanent  and  efficient  funds  are  especially  needful :  for  such  an  arrange- 
ment many  most  respectable  congregations  are  scarcely  able  to  make  a  decent  pro- 
vision ;  some  find  it  quite  impossible. 

**  In  the  northern  counties,  where  Episcopalians  are  numerous,  the  people  are  ex- 
tremely poor,  and  of  late  years  have  experienced  such  difficulties  in  procuring  the 
necessaries  of  life  that  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  much  to  spare  for  ecclesias- 
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tical  purposes.  This  poverty  is  the  more  to  be  deplored,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been 
found  that  so  many  excellent  and  highly  respectable  young  men  hare  been  studying 
for  the  ministry,  as  to  give  promise  of  a  rising  generation  of  useful,  intelligent,  and 
devoted  labourers  in  the  Lord's  vineyard.  Their  means  for  education,  for  procuring 
books,  and  for  subsisting,  before  being  placed  in  charges,  are  sadly  limited,  and  their 
ultimate  prospects  sufficiently  discouraging.  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  also,  the 
poor  Episcopalian  families  have  little  means  of  educating  their  children  according  to 
the  principles  of  their  own  faith ;  and  hence  the  difficulty  of  providing  schoolmasters, 
of  furnishing  Bibles,  Prayer-Books  (Gaelic  and  English),  books  for  Education, 
Tracts,  &c.,  has  been  severely  felt  by  the  clergy  of  these  districts.  From  these,  and 
other  similar  considerations,  the  friends  of  the  Church  have  frequently  turned  their 
attention  to  supplying  some  remedy  for  these  deficiencies.  The  **  Scottish  Episcopal 
Fund,"  was  raised,  in  1806,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  this  Fund  is,  by  its  constitution,  as^well  as  means,  precluded  from  giving  aid  in 
such  cases  as  retired  Clergymen^  Students  in  Divinity,  Repairs  of  Chapels,  Schools, 
Books,  Bee, 

In  their  Report  of  1830,  the  Trustees  make  this  observation  : — **  At  present  there 
are  many  of  the  Episcopal  Clergy  in  Scotland  whose  situation  certainly  demands  some 
permanent  assistance,  but  whose  claims,  however  necessitous,  the  Trustees  have  been 
obliged,  from  want  of  funds,  to  reject  altogether;  and  hitherto  they  have  not  been 
able,  in  any  instance,  even  of  the  most  urgent  necessity,  to  raise  their  annual  allow- 
ances to  any  inferior  clergyman  higher  than  the  pittance  of  15/." 

In  1832  the''  Gaelic  Episcopsu  Society"  was  insituted  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
some  of  these  necessities.  A  committee  was  formed  in  London,  which  received  the 
support  of  the  Bishops  of  London,  Winchester,  Chester,  Oxford,  Lincoln,  and  of  the 
late  Bishops  of  Ely  and  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  and  of  other  distinguished 
Members  of  the  Church.  Its  operation,  however,  was  too  limited,  and  it  has  now 
merged  into  ''The  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  Societt," — an  Association 
which  has  been  constituted  under  the  sanction  and  authority  of  the  whole  Church, 
and  which,  it  is  earnestly  hoped,  will  meet  with  the  support  and  sympathy  of  every 
^congregation,  and  of  every  individual,  throughout  the  Church.  Its  objects  are  thus 
'stated  in  the  fourth  rule  of  the  society  i^"  1.  To  provide  a  fund  for  aged  or  infirm, 
clergymen,  or  salaries  for  their  assistants,  and  general  aid  for  congregations  strug- 
gling with  pecuniary  difficulties.  2.  To  assist  candidates  for  the  ministiy  in  com- 
pleting their  theological  studies.  3.  To  provide  Episcopal  schoolmasters,  books,  and 
tracts,  for  the  poor.  4.  To  assist  in  the  formation  or  enlargement  of  Diocesan  Libra- 
ries." And  by  Rule  IX.  it  is  provided : — **  That  no  application  for  aid  shall  be  en- 
tertained by  the  general  committee  unless  recommended  by  the  Diocesan  Committee, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocess  from  whence  it  comes." 

£.  B.  RAMSAY,  Secretary, 

When  it  is  notorions  tbat  there  are  so  many  poor  vicarages  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  tithes  are  impropriated,  a  society  such  as  we  now  pro- 
pose would  be  of  incalculable  service.  It  might  in  the  course  of  the 
current  year  gladden  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  the  clergy  who  are 
oppressed  with  poverty,  and  in  the  end  entirely  remove  the  reproach  of 
plu]:idities  from  the  Church.  It  would  be  the  means  of  extending  the 
Church  and  the  benefits  of  Christian  education,  by  the  multiplication  of 
resident  clerg3auen,  and  the  benefit  of  additional  curates.  Parishes  which 
are  now  served  by  curates,  who  are  removable  at  the  will  of  the  incum- 
bents, would  in  a  short  time  have  a  resident  incumbent  within  their 
own  borders.  Churches  might  be  erected  in  populous  places,  and  par- 
sonage-houses, where  there  are  none  at  present ;  and  that  population  which 
has  been  created  by  manufactories,  mines,  canals,  and  other  works  would 
have  the  benefit  of  churches,  and  resident  clergymen,  where  at  present 
there  are  neither. 

We  fear  it  is  in  vain  that  we  shall  look  for  a  restitution  of  the  impro- 
priated tithes ;  and,  therefore,  the  plan  which  we  now  propose  might  be 

VOL.  II.  ^ 
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substituted  pro  tempore  in  place  of  that  most  desirable  object.  To  show 
the  destitution  of  the  Church  of  England — that  most  glorious  Witness  of 
the  truth — we  will  quote  from  a  most  excellent  little  tract  which  we  for- 
merly noticed : —  ^ 

''This  deficiency  is  apparent  in  two  respects:  first,  in  the  want  of  additional 
churches  \  and,  secondly,  in  the  insufficient  emoluments  of  a  large  proportion  of  those 
now  existing.    It  may  be  useful  to  furnish  a  few  statistics  on  each  of  these  heads. 

''  1.  'In  London  and  its  suburbs,  including  the  parishes  on  either  side  of  the 
Thames,  there  are  four  parijshes  or  districts,  each  having  a  population  exceeding 
20,000,  and  containing  an  aggregate  of  166,000  persons,  with  church-room  for  8,200 
(not  quite  one-twentieth  of  the  whole),  and  only  eleven  clergymen.  There  are  21 
others,  the  aggregate  population  of  which  is  739,000,  while  tne  church-room  is  for 
66,155  (not  one-tenth  of  the  whole),  and  only  45  clergymen.  There  are  nine  others, 
with  an  aggregate  population  of  232,000,  and  church-room  for  27,327  (not  one-eighth 
of  the  whole),  and  only  19  clergymen.  In  [the  diocess  of  York  there  are  twenty 
parishes  or  districts,  each  with  a  population  OKceeding  10,000,  and  with  an  aggregate 
of  402,000,  while  the  church  accommodation  is  for  48,000,  the  proportions  varying 
from  one-sixth  to  one- thirtieth.  In  the  diocess  of  Chester,  there  are  38  parishes  or 
districts  in  Lancashire,  each  with  a  population  exceeding  10,000,  containing  an  aggre- 
gate  of  .816,000  souls,  with  cburch-room  for  97,700,  or  about  one-eighth.  In  the 
diocess  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  tliere  are  16  parishes  or  diiitricts,  each  having  a 
population  above  10,000,  the  aggregate  being  235,000,  with  cburch-room  for  about 
29,100,  the  proportions  varying  from  one-sixth  to  one- fourteenth.'  ^ 

"  2.  With  regard  to  the  poverty  of  fisting  benefices,  it  appears,  from  the  same  au- 
thority,  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  number  in  England  and  Wales  would  require 
augmentation  to  bring  them  up  to  2002.  per  annum.  That  there  are,  under  100/.  per 
annum,  1926  benefices,  and  3528  under  150/.  per  annum.  Of  the  benefices  under  150/. 
per  annum,  13  contain  each  a  population  of  more  than  10,000 ;  51  a  population  of  from 
5000  to  10,000;  2j1  a  population  of  between  2000  and  5000 ;  and  1125  have  each  a* 
population  of  between  500  and  2000.  That  out  of  the  10,487  benefices  from  which 
returns  have  been  received,  there  are  2876  which  have  no  glebe-house,  and  1728 
which  have  none  fit  for  residence.  It  is  calculated  that,  in  order  to  meet  these  two 
classes  of  wants  in  a  way  any  thing  like  efiectual,  an  income  of  500,000/.  per  annum 
would  be  required. 

"  Frightful,  too,  as  are  these  evils^  they  are  still  absolutely  on  the  increase.  By 
the  last  Report  of  the  Church  Building  Society,  it  appears  that  30,000  additionid 
sittings  had  been  provided  during  the  previous  year.  Now,  as  the  average  annual 
increase  of  the  population  is  calculated  at  200,000,  there  would  have  been  required 
more  than  double  this  number  to  keep  pace  with  that  increase^  even  though  nothing 
were  done  to  overtake  the  amount  of  existing  destitution;  while  to  the  churches  that 
are  built,  the  endowment  seldom  exceeds  50/.,  or  at  most  60/.  a  year.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  persons  have  proposed  measures  of  a 
remedial  character;  nor  yet  that  these  measures  have  been  confessedly  unequal  to 
the  exigency  of  the  case.  But^  in  addition  to  the  insufficiency  of  most  of  the  remedies 
prescribed,  they  are  also  found  to  be  of  questionable  honesty.  A  robbery  is  to  be 
committed  on  one  species  of  Church  property  that  can  ill  spare  it,  for  the  benefit  of 
another  more  needy  member  of  the  same  family.  SSuch  is  the  character*  of  the  recom- 
mendations suggested  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission.  But,  in  making  out  their 
balance-sheet  of  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  Church,  it  has  been  strangely  forgotten 
to  inquire  what  sums  are  owing  her,  and  which  may  be  convertible  into  capital  for 
meeting  these  demands  upon  her  treasury.  I  purpose  to  show,  in  the  following  pages, 
that  there  is  a  large  sum  available  for  this  purpose ;  the  restitution  of  which  has  l^n 
often  demanded,  as  yet  to  no  purpose,  but  which  cannot  be  withheld  any  longer, 
without  drawing  upon  the  heads  of  the  parties  implicated  a  load  of  guilt  which  it  is 
fearful  to  contemplate." 


'  Restitution  to  the  Church  a  Sacred  Duty.    Burns. 
'  £ccl.  Commissioners*  Second  Report. 
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After  this  wretched  display  of  national  destitution^  surely  some  one  in 
authority  will  be  movdd  to  adopt  such  a  plan  as  is  now  proposed  for  the 
amelioration  of  so  much  acknowledged  evil.     Were  only  one  bisho])  pre- 
vailed on  to  sanction  a  society  similar  to  that  now  in  luU  and  beiieficial 
operation  in  Scotland,  il  would  allow  a  fair  estimate  to  be  formed  of  its 
value,  and  form  an  example  for  the  whole  Anglican  Church  to  follow.     It 
is  admitted  that  the  £ngush  laity  have  many  and  pressing  claims  upon 
their  sympathy ;  but  there  are  lew  which  are  more  paramount  than  the 
horrible  state  into  which  the  church  has  been  cast  by  the  plunder  of  the 
court  at  the  Reformation.    We  supposed  a  pc^ible  case,  that  every  Epis- 
copalian in  Scotland  should  annually  give  a  shilling,  which  might  amount 
to  5000/.    As  it  happened,  the  first  year's  collections  and  coniiibutions 
did  amount  to  within  a  tri6e  of  that  sum.     Suppose,  again,  that  the 
members  of  the  Church  In  England  should  each  give  one  shillitig  ;  the 
sum  would  be  very  gi^eat,  but  not  a  bit  more  than  the  necessity  of  the 
case  requires.     Some  years  ago,  a  wriler  in  Frazer's  Maffaziue  calculated 
that  there  were  4,000,000  of  communicants  in  England  oelonging  to  the 
Established  Church.    This,  we  think,  is  a  very  low  estimate ;  but,  admit- 
ting its  truth,  ten-pence  halfpenny  from  each  would  make  up  6597 
livings  which  are  now  under  6()/,  a  year,  to  the  comfortable  sum  of  200/. 
each,  and  leave  a  surplus  which  might  be  applied  to  any  other  eccle* 
siastical  purpose. 

It  is  evident,  to  any  one  making  the  most  superficial  observation,  that 
in  London  there  is  not  church -room  for  a  very  large  pro]>ortion  of  the 
inhabitants.  Those  who  either  cannot  or  will  not  go  to  church  must, 
therefore,  be  entirely  deprived  of  the  means  of  grace.  Such  an  associa- 
tion as  that  which  we  now  propose,  would  enable  the  CJiurch  Building 
Society  to  extend  their  exertions ;  and  new  churches  might  be  built  in 
populous  districts  where  there  are  none  at  present  In  the  parish  of 
Bethnal  Green,  for  instance,  the  Sipiritual  destitution  is  so  great  that  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  erect  Ten  new  churches;  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  ten  will  be  sufficient  for  the  dense  population  of  that  parish.  It 
should  not  be  forgot  that  the  erection  of  new  churches  broughf  back  many 
wanderers  to  the  church ;  and,  if  more  churches  were  built,  the  result 
would  still  be  a  more  extensive  recovery. 

The  dissenters,  where  they  are  able,  attempt  to  occupy  the  ground 
which  the  Church,  with  Laoaicean  apathy,  has  left  destitute ;  but,  from 
the  pernicious  working  of  the  voluntary  system,  they  are  unable  to  accom- 
plish much  more  than  to  alienate  the  hearts  of  the  people  from  the 
Established  Church.     In  this  particular  they  make  but  too  successful 

Progress,  and  are  well  assisted  by  the  more  powerful  and  accomplished 
esuit.  This  evil  would  be  entirely  removed  by  the  erection  of  more 
churches,  which  might  be  endowed  by  the  exertions  of  such  a  society  as 
we  now  propose.  And  those  vicarages  which  yield  their  incmnbents  only 
10/.  per  annum,  might  be  raised  to  the  possession  of  a  comfortable 
income.  There  may  be  difficulties  in  the  way,  but  these  should  only 
stimulate  men  to  meet  and  overcome  them. 
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The  cardinal's  sixth  note  is  the  "  agreement  in  doctrine  with  the  primitive 
church."  This  is  a  genuine  mark  of  the  true  church  with  which,  if  Rome 
can  prove  that  she  agrees  in  all  things,  her  triumph  will  be  great  If, 
however,  it  should  be  found  that  not  one  of  the  twelve  articles  of  Trent, 
which  are  her  distinguishing  marks,  are  in  agreement  with  the  primitive 
church ;  then,  it  will  clearly  appear  that  she  does  not  possess  the  cardi- 
nal's sixth  mark,  and,  therefore,  is  not  a  true  church.  The  true  church 
is  known  by  the  true  doctrine  which  it  teaches :  and  the  surest  way  to 
discover  the  true  church  is  by  the  true  faith.  But  we  cannot  admit  Car- 
dinal Bellarmine's  or  any  other  man's  mere  private  judgment  to  decide 
this  case.  The  Cardinal,  like  a  true  son  of  Rome,  always  reasons  in  a 
circle,  and  takes  his  faith  implicitly  from  the  authority  of  the  church, 
because  the  church  bids  him — that  is,  always  be  it  remembered,  the  Church 
of  Trent.  He  believes  as  the  church  believes,  without  inquiry,  as  Car- 
dinal Cusanus  recommends :  "  Wherefore  an  obedience  without  reason, 
is  a  complete  and  most  perfect  obedience,  that  is  to  say,  when  obedience 
is  paid  without  the  inquiry  of  reason,  after  the  manner  as  a  beast  obeys 
its  master."  That  small  portion  of  the  church  which  the  cardinal  calls 
the  church,  professes  the  Christian  faith  in  part,  and  is,  therefore,  bo  far 
a  true  church ;  but  it  established  another  faith  and  another  gospel,  to 
which  it  demands  the  assent  of  the  other  portions  of  the  church,  under 
pain  of  damnation,  although  it  lies  under  St.  Paul's  anathema.  It  is, 
therefore,  sometirhat  doubtful  whether  this  additional  faith  and  other  gospel 
has  not  cut  Rome  off  entirely  from  the  stem  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
She  has  rendered  our  Saviour's  propitiatory  sacrifice,  once  offered  on  the 
cross,  of  none  effect  by  her  own  pretended  propitiation  in  the  mass.  She 
has  removed  Christ's  mediatorial  office,  by  setting  the  Virgin  and  innu- 
merable other  mediators  over  him,  contrary  to  express  scripture,  which 
says  that  Christ  is  the  one  only  mediator  betwixt  God  and  man.  In- 
stead of  this  creed  being  the  true  faith,  it  is  evidently  a  departure  from 
the  faith,  and,  which  shows  that  Rome  does  not  possess  the  carcQnal's 
sixth  mark,  consequently,  cannot  be  considered  wholly  a  true  church. 

Her  usurped  supremacy  is  a  direct  departure  from  the  faith  and  prac- 
tice of  the  primitive  church,  which  recognised  no  jurisdiction  in  the 
bishop  of  Rome.  In  the  primitive  church,  his  power  was  not  greater 
than  that  of  other  bishops,  his  equals,  and  who  gave  him  no  higher  titles 
than  brother  and  colleague,  which  are  very  far  firom  implying  superiority  of 
any  sort.  At  the  first  general  council  of  Nice,  where  his  proxy  sat  as  an 
ordinary  member,  the  Bishop  of  Rome's  power  and  jurisdiction  was 
limited,  and  its  bounds  duly  assigned  in  the  same  manner  as  the  metro- 
politans of  Alexandria  and  Antioch.  His  metropolitical  limits  were  as- 
signed and  recognised  by  ecclesiastical  authority ;  but  this  did  not  satisfy 
his  ambition,  and  he  claimed  the  supremacy  over  the  whole  church,  and 
the  absolute  sovereignty  over  all  princes  and  potentates,  by  divine  right. 
It  was  simply  the  imperial  city  of  Rome  which  gave  him  the  honour  of 
primacy,  and  not  any  divine  institution  or  succession  from  St.  Peter. 
When  the  emperor, — ^he  that  letted,— removed  the  seat  of  government  to 
Constantinople,  it  became  the  next  greatest  city,  and  raised  its  bishop 
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to  a  similar  primacy.  Accordingly,  the  fathers  in  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don,  for  the  same  reason,  because  Constantinople  was  now  become  the 
imperial  city,  conferred  upon  its  bishop  equu  privileges  as  upon  the 
bishop  of  Rome — "  to  have  prerogatives  of  honour  next  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  because,  that  (Constantinople)  was  new  Rome."  In  addition  to 
this  may  be  specified  **  the  famous  case  of  appeals,  which  was  claimied 
about  the  year  418,  by  Pope  Zosimus,  over  the  African  Churchy  not  by 
divine  right,  but  by  a  pretended  ecclesiastical  canon»  which  was  found 
afterwards  to  be  forged ;  and  also  add,  that  the  power  of  Rome  to  receive 
appeals^  or  to  judge  the  causes  of  other  churches,  was  fully  disowned  and 
disclaimed"  (in  the  council  of  Carthage),  *'  and  this«  with  the  exemption 
of  the  churches  of  Milan,  Ravenna,  and  Aquileia,  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  though  they  were  so  near  neighbours  to  it,  even 
in  Italy  itself,  is  enough  to  give  full  satisfaction,  to  any  reasonable  man, 
what  a  different  opinion  the  primitive  church  had  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
from  what  it  now  has  of  itself,  concerning  an  universal  supremacy,  and 
of  its  being  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  churches."  ^ 

The  tenet  of  transubstantiation  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  faith  and 
practice  of  the  primitive  church,  as  well  as  to  all  the  communions  which 
now  compose  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  altogether  the  offspring  of 
Popeiy,  and  is  its  distinguishing  and  burning  article.  It  never  was  so 
much  as  heard  of  till  the  ninth  century,  and  then  it  was  condemned, 
opposed,  and  refuted ;  but,  being  the  cause  of  so  much  wealth  and  power, 
it  was  made  an  article  of  faith  in  the  Lateran  Synod,  and  again  nvetted 
in  the  Synod  of  Trent.  It  is  the  mother  of  soUtary  masses,  the  adora- 
tion of  the  sacrament,  communion  in  one  kind,  and  the  proper  and  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice  of  the  mass;  all  of  which  are  contrary  to  the  faith  and 
practice  of  the  primitive  church.  This  tenet  has  entirely  broken  the 
unity  of  the  •  church,  by  being  made  an  indispensable  condition  of  com- 
munion with  one  part  of  it,  which  part  is  thus  cut  off  firom  the  com- 
munion of  the  Catholic  Church.  "  Had  we  kept  to  the  words  of  insti- 
tution as  Christ  left  them,  and  gone  no  further,  there  might  have  been 
various  opinions  in  the  schools  couceming  the  manner  of  the  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  sacrament ;  and  they  who  had  nothing  else  to  do  might 
have  spent  their  idle  hours  and  vain  distinctions  about  it ;  but  it  had 
never  broke  the  communion  of  the  Church,  if  it  had  not  been  adopted  into 
an  article  of  &ith,  and  made  a  condition  of  communion.  Our  Saviour 
was  then  fulfilling  a  type  of  himself,  which  was  the  passover,  and  he  kept 
to  the  same  phrase  or  form  of  words  which  was  customary  with  the  Jews 
in  their  celebration  of  it,  only  putting  himself  in  the  room  of  his  type ; 
as,  instead  of,  '  this  is  the  paschal  Lamb  which  was  slain  for  us  in 
Egypt,'  he  said,  'this  is  my  body,  which  is  given  for  you.*  When 
Moses  sprinkled  the  blood,  it  was  with  this  form  of  words,  '  this  is  the 
blood  of  the  Testament,  which  God  hath  enjoined  unto  you,'  instead  of 
which  Old  Testament,  Christ  said,  '  this  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament.' In  which  words  thei^  is  no  difficulty  at  all,  for  no  mortal  ever 
understood  these  words  of  Moses  in  a  transubstuntial  sense ;  and  why  should 
they,  the  same  words,  when  Christ  spoke  them,  following  the  very  form  of 
the  words  of  Moses  P  This  made  it  familiar  and  easy  to  the  apostles^  who 
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called  many  things  hard  sayings  which  were  not  so  difficult  as  this,  and  yet 
expressed  no  wonder  or  astonishment  at  these  words  of  Christ,  which  had 
been  impossible  for  them  not  to  have  done,  if  they  had  taken  them  in  the 
sense  of  transubstantiation ;  for  it  was  a  new  thing  never  before  heard  or 
thought  of  in  the  world,  to  deny  all  their  senses  at  once ! "  ^ 

Auricular  confession  as  practised  in  the  Roman  sect  has  no  counte- 
nance from  the  primitive  church.  There  are  several  easy  methods  in 
the  Papal  communion  of  washing  out  what  they  call  venial  sins ;  but 
they  hold  that  for  mortal  sins  there  is  no  other  door  of  mercy  but  the 
priest's  lips ;  nor  will  they  admit  of  any  other  way  of  reconciliation  with 
God  than  the  charm  of  auricular  confession  and  the  priest's  fibsolution. 
This  ceremony  supplies  the  defects  of  repentance  to  the  Papists,  who  fancy 
themselves  saved  ex  opere  operato ;  and  whoever  thinks  otherways  is 
damned  by  the  council  of  Trent.*  They  hold  auricular  confession  and 
priestly  absolution  in  this  perfunctory  manner,  to  be  such  an  effectual  re- 
medy, that  the  greatest  sinner  returns  from  the  polluted  confessional  as 
pure  as  he  did  from  the  baptismal  font.  And  they  all^  that  God  hath 
conferred  this  ready  and  easy  way  of  quitting  all  scores  with  himself,  and 
men  may  contemplate  the  day  of  judgment  without  apprehension,  because 
his  deputy,  the  priest,  has  already  decided  their  acquittal,  and  the  priest's 
pardon  can  be  produced  and  pleaded  at  Christ's  tribunal  in  bar  of  judg- 
ment. The  Romanists  do  not  say  or  mean  that  the  priest's  absolution  is 
a  token  or  emblem  of  God's  forgiveness  of  sins  ;  but  that  the  priest  ac- 
tually does  pardon  in  God's  stead  by  v^tue  of  a  delegated  power.  Now 
this  whole  doctrine  is  a  dangerous  delusion,  of  which  the  primitive 
church  was  wholly  ignorant 

Our  SsCviour  was  both  a  lawgiver  and  a  perfect  example  to  his  church ; 
yet  we  find  no  traces  in  Scripture  of  his  exacting  auricular  confession  or 
enjoining  any  penance  during  his  ministry.  He  demanded  no  auricular 
confession  nor  imposed  penance  on  his  disciples  on  their  appointment, 
nor  on  the  woman  of  Samaria,  nor  on  her  taken  in  adultery,  nor  on  Mary 
Magdalene,  nor  on  many  others,  when  he  foi^ave  their  sins.  The  apostles 
exercised  no  such  prying  curiosity  into  other  men's  matters,  nor  exercised 
such  tyrannical  power  over  their  consciences ;  and  St.  James*  advice  is 
confined  to  confession  in  sickness  or  in  distress  of  conscience,  as  it  is  fol- 
lowed in  the  Church  of  England.  If  this  tyrannical  engine  of  priestly 
power  and  covetousness  had  been  in  existence  in  the  primitive  church, 
some  of  the  writers  of  the  first  two  centuries  would  certainly  have  men- 
tioned or  alluded  to  it :  but  of  this  there  is  no  trace. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  purgatory  in  the  whole  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  a  Popish  author  confesses  that  '*  there  Js  almost  no  men- 
tion of  it  in  any  of  the  ancient  writers ;  "  but  we  have  the  assurance  of 
Holy  Writ  that  the  blood  of  Christ  is  sufficient  to  cleanse  us  from 
all  sin. 

Prayers  for  souls  in  purgatory  are  no  older  than  the  doctrine  of  pur- 
gatory itself ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  primitive  church  knew  nothing  of 
purgatory,  it  requires  no  great  sagacity  to  see  that  they  were  equally  ig- 
norant *'  that  the  souls  detained  therein  are  helped  by  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful."  If  the  apostles  and  the  primitive  church  prayed  for  the  dead  in 
Christ,  (2  Tim.  i.  18.)  it  does  not  concern  our  present  purpose ;  because 

I  The  Case  Stated,  pp.  138,  139.  >  C^ss.  vii.,  can.  a 
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the  Papal  church  prays  only  for  the  dead  m  purgatory  and  for  none  other. 
"  It  is  certain/'  says  Bellannine,  **  that  the  prayers  of  the  Church  do  not 
profit  the  hlessed^  nor  the  damned,  but  only  them  that  live  in  purgatory ;" 
whereas  the  primitive  church  commemorated  those  who  had  departed 
this  life  in  God*6  faith  and  fear,  as  an  affectionate  wish  for  their  enjoyment 
of  that  rest  from  their  labours,  which  we  are  assured  they  do  enjoy  —  as 
the  Church  of  England  prays  that  Christ  would  shortly  accomplish  the 
number  of  his  elect,  and  that  he  would  give  us  grace  to  follow  the  good 
examples  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us  into  joy  and  felicity. 

Cardinal  Cajetan  frankly  confesses  that  there  is  neither  authority  in 
Scripture,  nor  in  the  primitive  church  for  indulgences.  He  says  of  the 
rise  of  them,  '^  no  authority  of  Scripture,  or  ancient  doctors',  Greek  or 
Latin,  have  b]t>ught  this  to  our  knowledge,  only  within  these  three  hun- 
dred years  it  hath  been  written,"  &c.  And  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
grants  ''  there  is  neither  precept  nor  council  for  it  in  Scripture." 

Prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue  are  also  contrary  to  Scripture,  and  the 
usage  of  the  primitive  church.  They  are  the  device  of  that  cunning 
craftiness  which  is  so  distinguishing  a  feature  of  the  Papal  system,  and 
arise  out  of  the  tenet  of  implicit  faith,  which  no  other  cnurch  whatever 
demands.  We  read  in  Scripture  that  the  primitive  Christians  '*  lift  up 
their  voice  to  God  with  one  accord,"  which  could  only  be  done  by  prayers 
known  and  understood  by  the  people.  But  the  Papal  prayers  are  not 
understood  by  the  people,  and  are  nothing  better  to  them  than  an  opus 
operatum  ;  and,  accoidingly,  Suarez  asserts  ''that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
prayer  that  the  person  praying  should  think  of  what  he  speaks"  There- 
fore Bellarmine's  sixth  note,  in  this  jmrticular,  does  not  apply  to  the  Papal 
church  of  the  pi'esent  day ;  for  the  ancient  Roman  church  was  quite  of 
another  mind,  as  we  learn  from  the  declarations  of  Popes  and  councils. 
In  the  year  880,  Pope  John  VIII.  declared  his  sentiments  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  the  Church  in  Sclavonia,  as  follows :  "  We  command  that  the 
praises  and  works  of  our  Lord  Christ  be  declared  in  the  same  (Sclavonian) 
tongue.  For  we  are  admonished  by  Sacred  Writ  to  praise  the  Lord,  not 
only  in  three,  but  in  all  tongues ;  and  the  apostles,  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  spake  in  all  tongues.  And  St.  Paul  admonisheth,  'let  every 
tongue  confess;'  and,  in  the  first  to  the  Corinthians,  he  doth  sufficiently 
and  plainly  admonish  us  that,  in  speaking,  we  should  edify  the  Church 
of  God.  Neither  doth  it  hinder  the  faith  or  doctrine  to  have  the  mass 
sung,  or  the  gospel  or  lessons  well  translated,  read,  or  other  divine  offices 
sung,  in  ihe  same  Sclavonian  tongue ;  because  He  who  made  three  prin- 
cipal tongues,  viz.,  Hebi'ew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  made  all  to  his  praise,   &c. 

And  four  hundred  years  after  the  above  was  written.  Pope  Innocent  III. 
in  the  Lateran  Council,  in  1215,  can.  ix.,  decreed  "that,  because  in 
many  parts  within  the  same  city  and  diocess  there  are  many  people  of 
different  manners  and  rites  mixed  together,  but  of  one  faitli ;  We  there- 
fore command,  that  the  bishops  of  such  cities  or  diocesses  provide  fit 
men  who  shall  celebrate  divine  offices  according  to  the  diversity  of 
tongues  and  rites,  and  administer  the  sacraments." 

The  next  point  in  the  Papal  creed  is  the  worship  of  saints  and  angels 
and  the  blessed  Virgin,  which  distinguishes  the  Trent  sect  from  the 
primitive  and  all  other  Christian  churches.  '*  I  shall  offer  but  one  con- 
sideration out  of  antiquity,"  says  Dr.  Payne,  *'  which  does  for  ever  destroy 
all  manner  of  worship,  of  what  degree  soever,  to  any  but  the  true  God  . 
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and  that  is  the  charge  of  idolatry,  which  was  laid  by  all  the  orthodox 
fathers  against  the  Arians,  for  worshipping  and  praying  to  Christ,  when 
they  believed  him  not  to  be  the  true  God,  but  only  a  creature,  though  of 
the  most  exalted  nature.  This  does  so  fuller  show  the  sense  of  the 
Church  against  all  worship,  be  it  of  what  kind  it  will,  to  any  creature  (for 
it  was  not  the  highest  and  most  sovereign  worship  which  the  Arians  were 
supposed  or  charged  to  give  to  Christ,)  that  it  is  the  plainest  thing  in 
the  world,  that  there  could  be  no  manner  of  worship  men  to  saints  or 
angels,  or  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  as  there  is  now  in  the  Roman  Church." 

The  primitive  Christians  continued  stedfastly  in  the  apostles*  doctrine 
and  fellowship,  and  in  the  breaking  of  bread,  which  was  their  manner  of 
expressing  the  celebration  of  the  holy  communion.  We  have  express 
scripture  Siat  Christ  gave  the  cup  to  his  apostles,  who  all*  drank  of  it ; 
and  St  Paul  says,  ''the  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the 
communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ  P  "  Nevertheless,  the  Roman  Church, 
in  direct  defiance  of  our  Lord's  peremptory  command,  and  the  usage  of 
the  whole  Church,  up  to  the  year  1414«  deprived  the  laity  of  the  cup  in 
the  sacrament.  The  Council  of  Constance  decreed,  "Although  Christ 
did  institute  this  venerable  sacrament  after  supper,  and  administered  it  to 
his  disciples  under  both  kinds  of  bread  and  wine,  yet,  notwithstanding 

this and,  in  like  manner,  that  although  in  the  primitive  church  this 

sacrament  was  received  of  the  faithful  under  both  kinds,  yet,  tor  the  avoid- 
ing any  dangers  and  scandals,  the  custom  has  reasonably  been  introduced, 
that  it  be  received  by  the  officiating  persons  under  both  kinds,  but  by  the 
laity  only  under  the  kind  of  bread ;  since  it  is  to  be  believed  most 
firmly,  and  in  no  wise  to  be  doubted,  that  the  whole  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  is  truly  contained,  as  well  under  the  species  of  bread  as  under  that 
of  wine.  "* 

In  this  canon  the  Church  of  Rome  honestly  confesses  that  her  daring 
impiety  in  this  particular  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  usage  of  the 
primitive  church,  as  well  as  the  usage  of  their  own  church,  to  the  fifteenth 
century.  The 'idolatry  of  worshipping  the  consecrated  symbols  with 
divine  honour  is  the  natural  consequence  of  their  doctrine  of  tibe  corporeal 
presence,  and  which  is  of  so  modem  a  date  as  the  thirteenth  session  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  present  Roman  sect. 
And  we  do  not  charge  the  guilt  of  idolatry  upon  the  Church  of  Rome  as 
our  own  private  opinion  merely,  but  as  the  sober  and  deliberate  decision 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  her  communion  office.  ''  The  sacramental 
bread  and  wine  remain  still  in  their  natural  substances,  and  therefore  may 
not  be  adored,  for  that  were  idolatry  to  be  abhorred  of  all  faithful 
Christians'*  Erasmus,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  fathers,  says, 
that  "  it  was  late  before  the  Church  (of  Rome)  defined  transubstantiation, 
which  was  unkno^on  to  the  ancients,  both  name  and  thing.**  And 
Alphonsus  ^  Castro  plainly  says  that,  '*  concerning  the  transubstantiation 
of  the  bread  into  the  body  of  Christ,  there  is  seldom  any  mention  in  the 
ancient  vniters" 

In  looking  at  the  present  state  of  the  Roman  Church,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  adopting  the  sentiments  of  Bishop  Bull,  **  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  hath  quite  altered  the  primitive  ecclesiastical  government,  the 


'  Coun.  Constance,  sess.  xiii.  in  Perceval's  Roman  Schism,  p.  144. 
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priiniti?e  canon  or  rule  of  faiths  and  miserably  corrupted  the  primitiTe 
liturgy,  or  form  of  divine  worship/'  And  we  can  arrive  at  no  otner  con- 
clusion, than  thatBellarmine's  sixth  note-—"  of  agreement  in  doctrine  with 
the  primitive  Church," — is  not  a  mark  of  the  Tridentine  Church,  nor  one 
into  which  she  will  ever  allow  her  members  to  inquire  too  particularly. 
Her  most  prominent  marks  are  intolerance  and  cruelty,  which  has  fixed 
indelibly  the  mark  of  Cain — the  scarlet  mark  of  blood — upon  her,  and 
last,  not  least,  the  mark  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  himself  affixed  to  her 
— "  Strong  delusion  that  they  should  believe  A  lie  ;'*  and  "  speaking 
LIES  IN  UTPOCRIST,  having  their  consciences  seared  with  a  hot  iron" 
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On  the  principle  that  *'  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit,"  in  other  words,  that  every 
effect  must  proceed  from  some  cause,  it  becomes  a  question  of  much  im- 
portance, at  the  present  time,  what  the  cause  is  which  has  led  to  the  gross 
immorality,  lawless  insubordination,  and  total  want  of  religious  principle, 
which  we  observe  in  many  of  the  large  cities,  and  in  some  of  the  rural 
districts  of  the  country.  The  effect  is  certainly  very  obvious,  the  cause 
lies  rather  deeply  hid.  By  the  philosophical  and  inquiring  mind,  how- 
ever, the  whole  will  be  traced  to  what,  m  general  terms,  may  be  denomi- 
nated Pu&ITANTSM. 

In  Queen  Elizabeth's  day,  a  set  of  fidgetty  men  (under  what  external 
influence  we  stop  not  to  inquire)  made  a  pretence  of  conscientious 
scruples  for  refusing,  in  the  first  place,  to  comply  with  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Church;  by  and  by  they  could  not,  for  die  same  reason,  3deld 
obedience  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church ;  and,  lastly,  they  found  out 
that,  from  the  self-same  cause,  they  could  not  agree  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  !  In  order  to  gain  credit  with  the  public,  these  men  were 
for  ever  proclaiming  that  they  were  the  only  true  "  gospellers,"  and  that 
the  Church  party  were  deep  in  the  slough  of"  legality"  and  Erastianism. 
They  also  pretended  to  great  "  liberality,"  rejecting  with  scorn  to  be 
bound  to  form  or  party ;  whilst  they  clamoured  loud  against'  churchmen, 
as  intolerant  bigots,  and  men  wedded  to  lifeless  forms  and  outward 
observances.  Pure  inward  religion  was  all  that  they  valued ;  they  would 
not  be  confined  to  outward  rites  and  ceremonies — not  they.  They  were 
holier  than  other  men,  and  their  religion  of  a  mote  spiritual  nature  than 
common ;  at  least,  so  they  gave  out,  and  endeavoured  to  make  men 
believe.  Hence  they  got  the  name  of  Puritans ;  but  they  delighted  most 
in  being  denominated  "  gospellers." 

The  principal  features  of  their  religious  system  were  as  follow : — Faith 
was  constantly  and  prominently  brought  forward,  which  was  all  very  right 
and  very  proper ;  but  the  mention  of  good  works  was  looked  upon  as 
savouritig  of  heresy,  or  "  legal"  darkness :  nay,  by  some,  "  good  works" 
were  thought  to  obstruct  the  path  of  salvation  ! — the  feelings  were  roused, 
whilst  the  judgment  was  rarely  called  into  exercise ;  the  audience  were 
continually  called  upon  to  "  Come  to  Christ,"  and  to  "embrace  Christ ;" 
but  there  was  no  mention  of  the  fact  that  Christ  must  receive  men  into 
his  church  before  they  can  embrace  him,  and  that  it  is  then  the  duty  of 
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his  servants  to  follow  Him  in  the  path  of  piety,  and  holiness,  and  every 
good  work.  Much  was  said  of  the  utter  depravity  of  human  nature  ;  hut 
scarcely  was  any  mention  made  of  what  human  nature  is,  when  renewed 
hy  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  strengthened  hy  its  union  with 
Christ;  extempore  prayer  and  rhapsodical  preaching  were  lauded  to 
the  skies ;  but  one  rarely  heard  of  the  importance  and  efficacy  of  the 
holy  sacraments  of  Christ's  appointment ;  and,  not  to  be  tedious,  rant, 
fanaticism,  loud  speaking,  and  violent  gesticulation,  were  esteemed  the 
principal  qualifications  of  the  preachers ;  whilst  the  commission  of 
Christ,  and  the  sober  decorum  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church  were  ridi- 
culed and  despised. 

We  might  trace  the  connection  between  this  system  and  the  practice 
of  the  Puritans  in  the  days  of  the  first  Charles  and  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
The  nation  became  disgusted  with  a  system  of  religion  in  which  there 
was  much  more  of  pretension  than  of  practice,  and  of  hypocrisy  than  of 
holiness.  Unfortunately  the  reaction  led  to  the  other  extreme.  The 
Gospel  had  been  so  prostituted,  that,  for  a  season,  it  appeared  to  be  in 
some  degree  superseded  by  the  "  ethics  "  of  heathen  philosophers.  But, 
fortunately,  the  services  of  the  Church  counteracted  in  no  slight  degree 
the  deadening  tendency  of  this  philosophical  system  of  preaching.  The 
services  of  the  Church  embody  a  complete  system  of  divinity,  pure  and 
scriptural  and  consequently  of  the  most  spiritual  and  evangelical  cha- 
racter. The  moral  essays  of  the  pulpit  received  life  and  vigour  from^  the 
desk  and  altar;  and  hence,  although  neither  very  proper  nor  evangelical, 
they  led  to  no  bad  consequences. 

About  a  century  ago,  John  Wesley  and  his  companions  revived  the 
puritanical  mode  of  preaching  in  England.  About  the  same  time,  or  a 
little  before,  Ebenezer  Erskine  and  his  companions,  who  formed  the 
**  Secession"  in  Scotland,  adopted  this  style  of  preaching,  which  had 
rather  unaccountably  fallen  into  desuetude  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland :  we 
say  unaccotmtably,  because  its  basis  is  very  firmly  laid  in  the  "  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,"  to  which  all  the  ministers  of  the  Scotch  Kirk  are  required 
to  set  their  signature.  This  revived  style  of  preaching  was  now  dignified 
with  a  new  name ;  it  was  now,  par  excellence,  designated  "  evangelical ; " 
and,  in  order  to  exalt  its  fame,  and  to  depreciate  the  more  sober  system 
prevalent  among  churchmen,  they  denominated  the  latter  "  dry  moral 
preaching/' 

Wesley's  system  became  popular.  It  treated  principally,  or,  rather, 
wholly,  of  faiUi :  it  encouraged  enthusiasm,  and  spiritual  pride ;  it  quieted 
the  consciences  of  the  greatest  sinners,  by  assuring  them  that  they  were  of 
the  number  of  the  elect,  if  they  could  only  point  to  a  particular  time  at 
which  they  were  sensible  of  their  conversion ;  and  it  recommended  itself 
to  all  ranks,  by  liberating  them,  in  a  gi*eat  measure,  firom  the  obligations 
of  apostolical  fellowship,  and  strict  attention  to  the  services  of  the  Church, 
and  regular  recourse  to  the  instituted  means  of  grace  if,  instead  of  these, 
they  spoke  much  About  liberality  of  principle,  and  an  interest  in  Christ, 
'  and  a  prayerful  spirit.  Many  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church  became 
converts  to  this  system,  and  the  late  eminent  and  pious  Simeon,  of  Cam- 
bridge, by  his  influence  and  writings,  put  a  stamp  upon  it,  which  gave  it 
ready  admittance  into  most  of  our  large  towns.  From  the  peculiarly 
high  chararacter  which  the  so  called  "  evangelical "  system  obtained,  we 
might  naturally  expect  to  find  the  most  beneficial  results  wherever  it 
prevailed. 
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Let  us,  then,  take  a  look  at  the  state  of  society  in  our  large  towns^ 
in  Wales,  and  in  Scotland,  where  the  system  was  most  prevalent, 
and  where  the  fairest  proof  of  its  influence  and  practical  effects  may 
be  seen.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  other  causes  may  not  have  been 
in  operation ;  but  we  have  a  risht  to  judge  of  the  value  of  a  religious 
system  fix>m  the  influence  which  it  exerts  over  all  other  causes,  and  the 
effects  it  has  on  society,  and  the  general  tone  of  the  morals  and  manners 
of  a  neighbourhood  where  it  is  adopted.  We  are  aware  that  we  are  about 
to  venture  upon  untrodden  ground,  and  therefore  must  guide  our  steps 
with  caution :  and,  if  we  go  wrong,  we  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  our  friends 
will  lend  their  aid  to  bring  us  back  to  the  patn  of  truth.  Indeed,  we 
should  rejoice  to  see  the  subject  temperately  and  candidly  discussed  in 
our  columns,  so  that  our  readers  as  well  as  ourselves  might  be  able,  from 
sufficient  data,  to  form  a  correct  judgment  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Looking  at  the  state  of  society  in  our  large  towns,  we  may  occasionally 
bear  the  loftiest  pretensions  to  high  evangelical  experience  asserted  ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  we  meet  with  almost  a  total  disregard  of  what  may 
be  called  the  obligations  of  religion.  We  hear  a  mat  deal  about  faith; 
but  the  means  of  grace  are  sadly  undervalued,  and  the  precepts  of  the 
Gospel  but  little  regarded.  There  is  a  running  after  sermons  and  popular 
preachers ;  but  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  are  often  neglected,  Christ's 
commission  is  despised,  and  good  moral  conduct  is  at  a  great  discount. 
Prayers  of  no  ordinary  length  may  be  made  by  some ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  and  sometimes  among  the  same  persons,  drunkenness,  and  licen- 
tiousness, and  a  spirit  of  insubordination,  are  common.  That  this  is  the 
case  in  most  of  our  large  towns  will  not  be  denied.  The  quantity  of 
ardent  spirits  consumed ;  the  number  of  loose  characters  abounding,  and 
the  frequent  feverish  meetings  which  take  place,  are  evidence  that  the 
popular  system  of  preaching  has  not  produced  effects  equal  to  its 
pretensions. 

But,  lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  densely  populated  cities  afford  no 
criterion  of  the  value  of  a  religious  system,  let  us  take  a  look  at  Wales, 
where  puritanism,  or  so  called,  evangelical  preaching,  has  found  a  better 
reception  than  almost  any  where  ehe ;  and,  what  do  we  find  P  As  much 
drunkenness  and  more  insubordination  than  any  where  else  !  The  late 
proceedings  of  the  Chartists  clearly  testify  that,  upon  them,  at  least,  the 
system  of  religion,  most  popular  among  them,  has  not  succeeded  in  im- 
pressing them  with  a  sense  of  subordination  and  due  submission  to  the 
powers  that  be.  In  short,  the  Principality  has  been  the  nursery  and 
asylum  of  high  *'  evangelical ''  doctrines,  as  they  have  most  unwarrantably- 
been  denominated ;  and,  beyond  all  dispute,  there  is  a  sad  lack  there  of 
"  good  works." 

If  we  go  down  to  Scotland,  the  most  Calvinistic  country  in  the  world, 
in  other  words,  as  the  phrase  has  for  some  time  implied,  the  most  '*  evan- 
gelical" portion  of  the  kingdom,  we  learn,  from  authentic  returns,  that 
there  is  more  ardent  spirits  consumed,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  than  in  any  coimtry  in  the  world.  This  is  certainly  a  re- 
markable fact ;  and  from  it,  we  may  assume,  that  the  prevalent  system  of 
religion  has  not  been  able  to  counteract  the  increasing  depravity.  For  a 
time,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  and  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  ministers  of  Scotland  very  generally  relinquished  the  high 
Calvinistic,  or,  as  it  would  be  called,  the  real  "  evangelical  "  system  of 
preaching ;  but,  of  late  years,  it  has  become  very  popular.     It  would  be 
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an  interesting  inquiry  to  ascertain  whether  drunkenness^  and  dehauchery, 
and  insuhordination,  and  crime>  have  increased  in  something  like  an 
exact  ratio  with  the  prevalence  of  the  popular  system  of  religion.  In 
Scotland^  the  usual  cry  about  faith  is  as  loud  as  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and^  as  we  said  beforoj  it  is  all  very  right  that  faith  should  be 
considered  as  the  very  life  and  soul  of  every  religious  act  and  virtuous  deed : 
but,  on  the  other  hand^  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the  mind 
that  a  religious  system  which  exalts  faith  to  the  almost  total  disparage- 
ment of  the  sacraments,  the  precepts,  the  ministry,  and  other  institutions 
of  the  Gospel,  is  and  must  be  grossly  pernicious,  how  much  soever  it 
may  claim  for  itself  the  title  of  *'  evangelical."  The  effects  of  such  a 
system  are  now  beginning  to  appear  wherever  it  has  prevailed  :  it  is  there- 
fore time  to  expose  the  hoUowness  and  danger  of  the  delusion  ;  the  cha- 
racter and  safety  of  thousands  of  our  countrymen  would  render  longer 
silence  almost  criminal. 

The  so  called  **  evangelical"  S3rstem  has  not  effected  the  high  and 
holy  purposes  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God.  Much  irreligion  and 
gross  immorality  are  indisputably  prevalent  in  those  localities  where  the 
papular  system  has  had  ite  fairest  and  fullest  trial.  And,  what  is  the 
remafkabfe  fact  connected  with  this  result  P  It  is,  that  the  advocates  of 
the  popular  system  are  aware  of  its  failure,  although  they  will  not  di- 
rectly acknowledge  the  humiliating  truth.  For  some  time  back,  they 
appear  to  have  discovered  the  defects  of  their  favourite  system  :  some  of 
powerful  minds,  >vith  whom  the  love  of  truth  is  stronger  than  the  bands 
of  prejudice,  have  returned  to  the  true  evangelical  principles  which  the 
Bible  reveals,  and  which  the  Chiurch  of  England  has  so  fully  embodied 
in  her  various  offices  and  formularies ;  but  the  great  majority,  both  of 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  who  had  embraced  the  popular  system,  have, 
of  late,  on  discovering  its  inefficiency,  adopted  a  very  different  course. 
.  To  promote  that  religious  feeling  and  moral  rectitude  which  their  favou- 
rite system  has  totally  failed  to  produce,  they  have  had  recourse  to  devices 
of  a  novel  and  rather  equivocal  character.  "  Temperance  Societies  "  are 
DOW  to  accomplish  the  work  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  to  do  the  office 
of  his  Church.  Wonders,  not  less  surprising  than  the  pseudo-evangelical 
system  was  once  thought  capable  of  effecting  are  now  to  be  wrought  by 
this  remarkable  device.  The  sacred  institutions  of  Christ  are  all  but  su- 
perseded by  the  temperance  system,  which  is  to  effect  what  they  were 
intended  to  accomplish.  "  Revivals  "  are  also  discovered  to  be  necessary 
to  supply  the  defects  of  the  system  which  was  to  make  saints  of  aU  who 
embraced  it.  These  revivals  are  to  do  the  work  of  the  Gospel,  and  to 
effect  what  the  so  called  evangelical  system  has  so  signally  fidled  to 
accomplish.  They  are  to  make  men  moral  and  religious,  and  better  than 
those  around  them. 

It  does  not  require  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  predict  that  the  tempe- 
rance system  and  the  revival  system  will,  in  their  turn,  prove  as  com- 
plete failures  as  that  whose  defects  they  are  intended  to  supply.  They 
are  devices  of  men  usurping  the  institutions  of  God ;  and,  therefore,  be 
they  ever  so  popular  and  ever  so  prosperous  for  a  time,  they  must  idti- 
mately  be  found  to  be  complete  failures. 

All  this  may  be  accounted  as  the  language  of  prejudice  by  the  advo- 
cates of  those  popular  movements.  But  we  appeal  to  facts,  and  are  wil- 
ling to  abide  by  the  result  of  impartial  investigation,  and  we  really  think 
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it  is  time  that  the  evils  of  such  fanatical  and  unscriptural  systems  should 
exposed.  Or,  we  should  -  rather  say,  it  is  the  Self  system  appearing 
under  different  phases,  and  it  has  heen  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed 
till  it  has  gone  far  to  drive  all  sense  of  religious  and  moral  responsibility 
from  the  localities  where  it  has  been  most  prevalent.  That  many  really 
pious  and  religious  persons  embraced,  and  cio  still  embrace,  the  fanatical 
system,  we  are  well  aware,  and  that  they  are  an  ornament  to  their  holy 
profession  we  readily  admit;  but  that  they  would  have  been  equally  or 
more  so  under  the  true  and  purely  scriptural  system  we  hesitate  not  to 
maintain.  They  are  good  Christians  in  spite  of  the  erroneous  and  un- 
scriptural system  into  which  they  have  been  led.  But  they  are  the  excep- 
tions, not  the  rule.  Look  at  our  large  towns,  where  the  popular  system 
was  triumphant :  they  are  pest  houses  of  immorality.  Look  at  Wales, 
where  Methodism  has  long  been  rampant :  it  is  in  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion. Look  at  Scotland,  where  the  High  Calvinistic,  or  so  called  evange- 
lical, doctrines  are  embodied  in  the  veiy  formularies  of  the  kirk  and  of  the 
seceders  from  it :  it  is  agitated  from  the  one  end  to  the  other  with  re- 
ligious disputes  and  avowed  insubordination.  Comment  is  needless :  the 
religious  system  which  has  long  been  so  popular,  if  it  has  not  directly 
tended  to  the  sad  results  just  mentioned,  has,  to  say  the  least,  been 
wholly  inefficacious  in  preventing  them. 

Fortunately  for  the  Church  of  England,  the  tide  has  now  turned  in 
favour  of  purely  scriptural  and  primitive  principles.     These  principles 
are — ^that  without  faith  our  works  can  be  of  no  service ;  but  that  udth 
without  works  is  as  a  dead  body,  being  alone  : — that  spiritual  grace  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  our  present  improvement  in  godliness  and  virtue, 
and  to  our  future  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord ;   but  that  this 
grace  is  to  be  sought  and  obtained,  only  through  the  duly  instituted 
means  : — that  union  with  Christ  is  Ihat  alone  on  which  onr  salvation  de- 
pends ;  but  that  this  union  is  ordinarily  to  be  effected  only  by  being 
joined  to  that  body  of  which  Christ  is  the  glorious  Head  : — and  that  the 
everlasting  happiness  of  every  member  of  the  Church  depends  on  his 
faithfulness,  even  unto  death ;  but  that  fidelity  includes  a  due  regard  and 
deep  reverence  for  the  laws,  the  institutions,  and  the  worship,  of  our  God 
and  Saviour.     This  system,  as  we  have  said,  is  daily  becoming  more  and 
more  popular  in  England,  and  the  result,  under  the  divine  blessing, 
must  be  favourable.     It  encourages  true  piety  and  devotion,  whilst  it 
gives  no  countenance,  either  to  fanaticism  or  to  superstition  :  it  directs 
the  attention  constantly  to  Him  who  is  the  author  and  finisher  of  our 
salvation  ;  whilst  it  assures,  us  that  it  is  not  every  one  that  saith.  Lord, 
Lord,  that  shalP  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he  that  doeth  the 
will  of  the  Father  which  is  in  heaven.     Thus,  whilst  it  ever  reminds 
men  that  Christ  alone  has  gone  be/ore  into  heaven,  and,  hence,  that  all 
who  would  ascend  thither  must  trust  in  Him ;  it,  at  die  same  time, 
teaches  them  that  their  own  works  shall  follow  them,  and  that  every 
man  shall  receive  according  to  the  works  done  in  the  body,  whether  they 
have  been  good  or  bad. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  purely  scriptural,  and  consequently  truly 
evangelical  and  rational,  system,  may  daily  become  more  and  more  popu- 
lar, and  that  it  may  be  effectual  in  counteracting  the  melancholy  and  dis- 
astrous consequences  of  the  puritanical  and  inefficient  system  which  has 
so  long  been  prevalent. 
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THE  EUCHARIST   A    PROPITIATORY   AND  COMMEMO- 
RATIVE SACRIFICE. 

TO   THE   BDITOB  OF   THE    EPISCOPAL   MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — I  can  assure  your  correspondent  that  I  have  no  '^misgivings" 
having  appended  my  name,  which  is  more  than  he  dares  to  do.     His 
reply  is  best  characterized  by  the  verse  of  Job :  "  Who  is  this  that  dark- 
eneth  counsel  with  words  without  knowledge  P  "  He  states  that  "  Adam 
was  created  in  innocency,  and  placed  in  Paradise,  with  whom  God 
entered  into  covenant;  one   condition  of  which  was  that  he  should 
abstain  from  eating  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil'* — 
was  not  this  the  only  condition  P  He  proceeds :  "  after  his  Ml  from  grace 
he  was  subjected  to  the  power  of  the  devil" — was  it  not  bt  his  fall  ? 
Bishop   Jolly    appears    to  consider  that  Christ    was    offered   in    the 
animal  sacrifices,  for,  on  Noah's  sacrificing,  ''the  Lord  smelled  a  sweet 
savour,    the   incense  of  his  Son's  merits."     But  T.  S.  asserts  that, 
"  Christ  made  satisfaction  to  the  divine  justice,  not  only  for  Adam's 
transgression,  but,  also,  for  the  actual  sins  of  all  his  posterity"     If  so, 
Felix  needed  not  to  have  trembled  when  Paul  "  reasoned  of  righte- 
ousness, temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,"  as  a  full  satisfaction  had 
been  made  both  for  his  sin  and  ours.    But  T.  S.'s  next  sentence  destroys 
the  pleasing  illusion :  "  By   this  all  sufiicient  sacrifice,  perfect  oblation, 
and  full  satisfaction,  he  established  a  new  covenant  betwixt  God  and  man ; 
and,  in  virtue  of  it,  now  makes  continual  intercession  for  us  asoxi  ever- 
lasting Priest."    Then  it  appears  that  there  are  sins  to  be  interceded  for 
notwithstanding  the  ''full  satisfaction,*  and  even  "  interposes  betwixt  the 
wrath  of  God  the  Father  and  our  sins  his  crucified  body  and  blood;  and 
he  thus  continually  offers  in  heaven  a  commemorative  sacrifice,"  (page 
35).  '*  The  Scriptures  declare  that  he  offered  himself  but  once"  (Hebrews, 
ix.,  25),  and  in  page  34,  T.  S.  has  declared  that  "  He  was  both   the 
the  priest  and  the  sacrifice,"  but  now  he  commemorates  both  himself  and 
his  sacrifice.     Let  us  go  on  : — "  Christ  instituted  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  of  which  bread  and  wine  were  the  signs,  symbols,  or 
memorials,  before  he  made  the  propitiatory  atonement  on  the  cross  :  con- 
sequently, it  is  a  commemorative  and  not  a  propitiatory  sacrifice."     How 
a  sacrifice  can  be  commemorated  before  it  is  consummated  (for  T.  S*  says 
"  that  sacrifice  of  himself  which  was  to  be  slain  on  the  cross  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,")  is  difficult  to  conceive.     T.  S.  holds  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine that  the  bread  and  wine  are  merely  symbols  of  his  body  and  blood, 
whilst  the  Catholic  Church,  from  the  days  of  the  apostles,  maintains  that 
they  are  his  spiritual  body  and  blood  after  consecration.  He  considers  that 
the  eating  of  this  body  and  blood  only  relates  to  the  state  of  mind  and  * 
faith  of  the  receiver,  whereas  the  Scriptures  declare  that  the  unworthy  eat  to 
their  own  condemnation,  like  Judas,  and,  therefore,  that  there  is  something 
more  in  the  Euchaiistic  elements  than  mere  bread  and  wine  ;  for,  if  not,  a 
bad  man  might  eat  as  fearlessly  as  a  good  one,  without  the  danger  of  sick- 
ness or  death.     It  appears  to  me  that  eternal  redemption  from  original  sin 
was  procured  before  Christ  arose  from  the  dead,  when  the  cry  of  his  blood 
from  the  cross  entered  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth,  speaking  better 
things  than  that  of  Abel,  and,  having  "  obtained  eternal  redemption  for 
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us/*  he  commenced  his  intercessory  priesthood ;  (See  Hebrews  L,  3). 
Again,  T.  S.  says :  "  He  has  likewise  authorized  his  priests  to  offer  a 
real  though  commemorative  sacrifice  on  earth,  in  conjunction  with  him" 
self  in  heaven/' — here,  again  the  Scripture  is  contradicted.  Leslie,  in  the 
extract  given,  admits  the  propitiatory  sacrifice :  "  By  this  sacerdotal  act, 
therefore,  they  plead  on  earth  the  sweet  smelling  savour  of  the  merits  of 
his  sacrifice,  as  he  himself  continually  does  in  heaven."  In  Hebrews,  x., 
8,  the  sacrifices  in  which  God  had  no  pleasure  are  restricted  to  those 
of  the  Law,  showing  those  of  the  Gospel  were  acceptable ;  and  we  find 
that  "  by  faith  Abel  ofifered  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain,  by  which 
he  obtained  witness  that  he  was  righteous,  God  testif3dng  of  his  gUb  and, 
by  it  he,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh."  If  there  is  a  propitiatory  sacri- 
fice in  the  Church,  Abel  speaks  plainly  to  all,  "  to  go  and  do  likewise :" 
but,  if  it  is  only  commemorative,  acception  or  rejection  is  of  no  moment 
The  FAITH  of  Abel  was  doubtless  placed  in  the  Lamb  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  for  ''  it  is  impossible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of 
goats  can  take  away  sin/*  except  it  be  joined  with  repentance  and  faith. 
We  find  that  God  accepted  the  sacrifice  of  Job,  "  because  he  had  spoken 
the  thing  that  is  right,'*  and  refused  the  prayer  of  his  three  fiiends, 
(Job,  xlii.  8).  The  opinion  of  T.  S.,  contains  three  heresies.  1st.  It 
makes  Christ's  priesthood  propitiatory  and  commemorative,  and  that  of 
his  priests  and  people  only  commemorative ;  thus  dividing  the  Head  from 
the  members.  2ndly.  It  denies  the  real  spiritual  presence ;  for,  if  bread 
and  wine  only  are  offered,  bread  and  wine  only  are  eaten.  3dly.  Con- 
trary to  the  Scriptures  and  Catholic  Church,  it  denies  the  propitiatory 
sacrifice. 

Irseneus  declares  that  the  bread,  after  the  invocation  of  God  upon  i^ 
consists  of  two  parts;  one,  earthly;  the  other,  heavenly  or  spirituaL 
The  earthly,  or  bread  and  wine,  is  mentioned  by  St  Paul :  "  Ana  if  I  be 
offered  upon  the  sacrifice  and  service  of  your  faith."  The  spiritual  part 
by  St  Peter :  "  Ye  also,  as  lively  stones,  are  built  up  a  spiritual  house 
(the  Church),  a  holy  prieshood,  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  ac- 
ceptable to  God  by  Jesus  Christ"  Quoniam  nomen  Filii  proprium  Pa- 
tris  est,  in  Deo  Omnipotente,  per  Jesum  Christum  offert  ecclesia,  bene  ait 
secundum  utraque,  et  in  omni  loco  incensum  offertur  nomini  meo,  et 
'sacrificium  punim.  Incensum  autem  Johannes  in  Apocalypsi,  orationes 
esse  ait  sanctorum,"  is  the  language  of  Irseneus.  There  is  this  constant 
reference  to  the  High  Priest  in  l£e  prayers  of  the  Church :  "  Through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  Christ  was  offered  in  a  figurative  manner  in 
the  sacrifices  of  the  law,  in  a  carnal  manner  on  the  cross,  and  in  a  spi- 
ritual manner  under  the  Gospel ;  and  the  last  is  superior  to  the  first : 
'^  For  the  law  having  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  and  not  the  very 
image  of  the  things,  can  never,  with  those  sacrifices  which  are  offered 
year,  by  year  continually  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect"  But, 
"  now  is  Christ  our  Passover,  sacrificed  for  us  ;  therefore,  let  us  keep  the 
feast,  not  with  the  old  leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness,  but  with  the  un- 
leavened bread  of  sincerity  and  truth."  IfT.  S.  admits  that  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  is  present  in  the  Eucharist,  when  he  partakes,  he 
feasts  upon  a  sacrifice,  and  a  sacrifice  for  sin  too. 

The  Galilean  and  British  Liturgy  offers  the  sacrifice  by  the  hands  of 
the  High  Priest,  Christ :  "  Thou  art  truly  holy,  truly  blessed,  O  Lord 
God,  the  Fathe^  Almighty,  the  salvation  of  them  that  believe,  and  the 
Redeemer  of   all  in  Christ;    through    whom  we  pray  and  beseech 
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thee^  that  thou  wouldest  vouchsafe  to  receive,  bless,  and  sanctify,  this 
oblation,  &c.*'  In  invoking  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  it  holds  the  spiri- 
tual presence :  "  We  beseech  thee.  Almighty  God,  let  thy  hold  Word 
descend  upon  these  gifts  which  we  offer  to  thee ;  let  the  inestimable 
Spirit  of  tny  glory  descend ;  let  the  gift  of  thy  ancient  loving  kindness 
descend,  that  this  oblation  may  be  made  a  spiritttal  sacrifice,  accepted  by 
thee  for  a  sweet  smelling  savour,  &c.''  It  also  declares  that  it  is  pro- 
pitiatory :  "  Grant  that  this  solemn  sacrifice  may  sanctify  our  hearts 
whilst  it  is  believed,  and  blot  out  our  sins  when  it  is  received,  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

If  it  be  objected  that  Christ  could  not  give  his  spiritual  body  and 
blood  to  his  disciples  as  he  was  not  yet  sacrificed  and  still  living,  I  quote 
Ignatius  :  ''  But,  after  his  resurrection,  he  did  eat  and  drink  with  tnem, 
as  he  was  flesh ;  but,  as  to  his  spirit,  he  was  united  to  the  Father" — even 
so,  he  united  himself  to  the  cup  :  '^He  gave  thanks,  sanctified  and  blessed 
it,  and  filled  it  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  gave  it  to  his  disciples,  saying. 
Drink  ye  all  of  this;  This  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is 
shed  for  you  and  for  many,  for  the  remission  of  sins,*'  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  Liturgy  of  Jerusalem. 

T.  S.  says, ''  the  words  of  institution  amply  declare  the  Christian  sa- 
crifice to  be  commemorative — this  do,  or  ofifer,  in  remembrance  of  me." 
If  it  had  been  written  in  remembrance  of  my  sacrifice,  it  would  have 
been  conclusive ;  but,  as  Christ  offered  himself  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  I  think 
he  commanded  his  disciples  to  do  likewise.  Judas  had  no  faith  in  the 
blood  he  was  about  to  betray,  and  drank  to  his  own  detriment. 

As  to  the  "  offering  up  of  the  Gentiles,  "  I  was  not  aware  these  words 
had  been  firaudulently  translated.  The  literal  reading  is  :  "  the  offerings 
of  the  Gentiles."  This  text  is  decisive  against  T.  S.,  for,  can  any  per- 
son think  that  a  sacrifice  sanctified  and  salted  by  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not 
propitiatory  ?  or  that  the  "  acceptahUness  "  does  not  prove  the  same  ? 
If  God  did  not  respect  the  Churcb,  purchased  by  the  blood  of  his  Son, 
the  world  would,  before  now,  have  been  wrapped  in  flames :  then  the 
Church  is  a  propitiatory  sacrifice. 

But,  T.  S.  quotes  Bishop  Bull,  saying,  that  the  constant  language  of 
the  ancient  Liturgies  is,  "  we  offer  by  way  of  commemoration."  It  is 
true  that  the  primitive  church  offered,  in  remembrance  of  his  death, 
burial,  resurrection,  ascension,  and  second  coming,  a  propitiatory  sacrifice 
for  peace  and  transgression;  but  it  is  false  that  it  held  Uie  Eucharist  to 
be  a  commemorative  sacrifice  only. 

As  T.  S.  has  quoted  some  modems,  let  me  recall  the  pray^  of  Bishop 
Wilson  :  "  May  it  please  thee,  O  God,  who  has  called  us  to  this  ministry, 
to  make  us  worthy  to  offer  unto  thee  this  sacrifice  for  our  own  sins,  and 
for  the  sins  of  thy  people.  Accept  our  service  and  our  persons,  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Was  Wilson  a  proper  Papist  ?  Were  &e 
non-jurors  who  used  the  following  prayer  proper  Papists  r  "  0  Almighty 
God,  who  hast  created  us,  and  placed  us  in  this  ministry  by  the  power 
of  thy  Holy  Spirit ;  may  it  please  thee,  0  Lord,  as  we  are  ministers  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  dispensers  of  thy  holy  mysteries,  to  receive  us 
who  are  approaching  thy  holy  altar,  according  to  the  multitude  of  thy 
mercies,  that  we  may  be  worthy  to  offer  unto  thee  this  reasonable  and 
unbloody  sacrifice  for  our  sins,  and  the  sins  of  the  people.  Receive  it,  O 
God,  as  a  sweet  smelling  savour ;  and  send  down  the  grace  of  thy  Holy 
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Spirit  upon  us.  And,  as  thou  didst  accept  this  worship  and  service  from 
thy  holy  apostles^  so,  of  ihy  goodness,  O  Lord,  vouchsafe  to  receive  these 
ofierines  from  the  hands  of  us  sinners,  that,  being  made  worthy  to  minister 
at  thy  holy  altar  without  blame^  we  may  have  the  reward  of  good  and 
faithful  servants  at  that  great  and  terrible  day  of  account  and  just  retribu- 
tion ;  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  thy  Son,  who,  with  thee  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  liveth  and  reigneth  ever  one  God,  world  without  end. 
Amen." 

The  following  extracts  will  show  the  sentiments  of  some  of  the  Catholic 
Withers :  — 

"  MelchisedeCy  king  of  Salem,  brought  forth  bread  and  wine  in  type 
of  the  Eucharist."  Clement  of  Alexandria  also  blames  the  Hydroparasta: 
because  they  did  not  use  bread  and  wine  in  the  oblation  according  to  the 
rale  of  the  Church. 

"  The  sacred  historian  informs  us  that  Melchisedec,  departing  from  the 
general  custom  of  those  times,  offered  bread  and  wine  to  the  Lord ;  and, 
by  this  extraordinary  sacrifice,  he  prefigured  in  a  most  sensible  manner, 
the  spiritual  and  unbloody  sacrifice  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 
But  he  points  out  Jesus  Christ  more  particularly  in  that  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  person  conferred  either  the  kingdom  or  the  priesthood 
upon  him,  and  that  he  transmitted  it  to  none.  In  which  he  b^omes  the 
perfect  image  of  Jesus  Christ,  offering  continually  to  God  his  Father, 
as  a  sacrifice,  the  prayers  of  all  those  who  have  believed  in  him  and  by 
him,  and  who  serve  him  with  a  true  and  sincere  piety."  Ephraim 
Syrus. 

Commenting  on  these  words,  "  We  have  an  altar  whereof  they  have 
no  right  to  eat  who  serve  the  tabernacle,"  Theodoret  says,  **  This  altar  is 
much  more  excellent  than  the  ancient :  for  that  is  a  shadow  of  this. 
That  received  sacrifices  void  of  reason,  but  this  the  divine  and  reasonable 
sacrifice."    Chrysostom  speaks  to  the  same  effect. 

To  the  Jews,  says  Chiysostom,  ''  Do  you  wish  that  I  should  produce 
other  prophets  announcing,  with  the  greatest  precision,  the  end  of  your 
kingdom,  the  establishment  of  ours,  the  preaching  of  die  Gospel  through 
tlie  world,  and  the  institution  of  the  new  sacrifice  replacing  yours  P  Hear 
Malachi,  the  last  of  the  prophets.  I  will  not  produce  the  evidence 
of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  or  any  omers  who  preceded  die  captivity,  for  you 
may  say  that  the  evils  which  they  mentioned  did  not  extend  beyond 
that  time.  After  the  Jews  had  recovered  their  city,  rebuilt  their 
temple,  reinstated  the  order  of  the  sacrifices,  Malachi  raised  his 
vmce  to  announce  a  new  desolation,  of  which  we  are  witnesses,  and 
the  future  abolition  of  your  sacrifices :  *  I  will  not  accept  an  offering 
at  your  hand,'  &c.  When,  O  Jews,  has  this  prophecy  been  ac- 
complished P  When  has  incense  been  burnt  everywhere  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  Lord  P  What  is  this  pure  sacrifice,  and  when  was  it  in- 
stituted P  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  allege  any  other  time  than  the 
present,  which  has  succeeded  the  advent  of  Christ.  Supposing  the  pro- 
phet to  have  the  Levitical,  and  not  the  Christian,  sacrifice  in  view,  would 
put  you  in  formal  contradiction  with  the  law,  for  Moses  has  expressly  for- 
bidden sacrifices  to  be  offered  anywhere  but  in  the  temple  chosen  and 
consecrated  by  God.  But  the  prophet  teUs  us  that  henceforth  a  pure 
sacrifice  should  be  offered  in  all  places.  But  there  is  no  contradiction 
between  the  prophet  and  the  legislator.    The  sacrifice  has,  moreover,  a 
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particular  character,  viz.,  pureness ;  the  old  sacrifice  being  declared  im- 
pure, not  in  itself,  nor  in  its  essence,  but  by  the  disposition  of  those  by 
whom  it  was  ofiered.  Hence  God  reproaches  them  by  Isaiah :  *  In- 
cense is  an  abomination  to  me.'  If  we  compare  the  sacrifices,  oiurs 
alone  has  a  right  to  be  called  pure.  What  St.  Paul  says  of  the  difference 
between  the  law  and  grace  is  applicable  here,  since  our  sacrifice  is  offered 
not  by  the  flesh  and  smoke  of  victims,  but  by  the  vivifying  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit."  Speaking  of  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  he  says : 
"  Bring  the  fatted  calf  and  kill  him,  that  fatted  calf  who  offers  himself  to 
the  knife  which  kills  him,  who  vivifies  those  who  eat  him ;  that  fatted 
calf  which  rises  up  under  the  blows  with  which  he  is  pierced,  whose  flesh 
sanctifies,  and  assures  immortal  happiness."  As  much  as  Jesus  Christ  is 
superior  to  Aaron,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the'  new  covenant  to  that  of  the  old, 
so  much  is  the  Christian  superior  to  the  Jew,  in  the  purity  of  his  wor- 
ship. It  is  not  to  the  earth,  but  to  a  higher  region,  that  the  victim 
which  is  offered  upon  our  altars,  that  the  priest  who  immolates,  and  the 
sacrifice  which  is  consumed,  belong.  Let  us  then  be  careful  to  deposite 
offerings  worthy  so  august  a  sacrifice.  After  stating  that  in  the  Eucharist 
they  retraced  the  innumerable  beuefits  of  creation,  he  continues,  *'  What 
shall  we  say  of  his  being  crucified,  of  his  shedding  his  blood  for  us,  and 
of  his  giving  himself  for  our  spiritual  food  and  banquet.  Let  us  return 
continual  thanksgivings,  let  the  hymn  of  gratitude  begin  all  our  dis- 
courses. Let  us  return  thanks  not  only  for  ourselves^  but  for  others. 
This  feeling  is  the  bond  of  charity.  Such  is  the  intent  in  which  the 
priest  immolating  the  holy  victim  offers  it  for  all  the  world,  for  those  who 
lived  before  us,  who  live  with  us,  and  shall  come  afte)r  us.  Animated  by 
this  spirit,  we  are  no  longer  on  earth,  we  become  the  inhabitants^  of  heaven, 
and  associated  with  the  nature  of  celestial  spirits.  The  angels  in  heaven 
unite  their  voices  to  thank  the  Lord  for  the  good  which  he  has  done  us, 
sa3dng, '  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  to  men.'  " 
Speaking  about  oaths  used  on  trifling  occasions,  he  says,  "  Is  the 
Chiurch  formed  to  receive  our  oaths  or  our  prayers  P  Is  the  holy  table 
decked  to  increase  our  iniquities  rather  than  to  expiate  them  P  If  you 
no  longer  respect  any  thing,  at  least,  respect  the  holy  book  which  you 
present  to  him  you  call  upon  to  swear  —  The  sacred  table  shows  him  not 
less  present  to  our  eyes  than  his  cradle  did  to  the  eyes  of  the  Magi. 
His  own  body  does  not  repose  here  less  really  clothed  with  the  Spirit 
than  under  the  linen  in  which  he  was  wrapped.  Those  who  are  initiated 
into  our  mysteries  understand  what  I  say.  The  Magi  could  only  adore 
him  :  you,  more  happy,  if  you  approach  with  a  pure  conscience,  may 
receive  him  in  your  flesh.  Come  then,  deposite  at  his  feet  your  offering. 
Instead  of  Gold,  offer  him  moderation  and  temperance ;  instead  of  In^ 
cense,  the  spiritual  perfume  of  prayer  and  praise ;  instead  of  Myrrh^ 
humility,  obedience,  charity." 

Optatus,  rebuking  the  Donatists,  says,  "  We  spread  linen  upon  the 
altar  for  the  celebration  of  the  holy  mysteries.  The  Eucharist  does  not 
touch  the  wood  of  the  altar,  but  only  the  linen.  Why  then  do  you 
break,  file,  and  bum,  the  wood  of  the  altar  P  If  impureness  can  be 
communicated  through  linen,  cannot  it  also  penetrate  wood  and  even  the 
earth?" 

The  Donatists,  like  the  heretical  sect  the  Papists,  refused  burial  to 
the  dead  of  Catholics. 


A  PROPITIATORY  AND   COMMEMORATIVE   SACRIFICE. 

The  author  of  the  Constitations  advises  "  Christians  to  offer  in  the 
churches  and  cemeteries  the  antitype  of  the  royal  body  of  Clirist,  the  ac- 
ceptable Eucharist  He  calls  it  the  pure  and  unbloody  sacrifice,  the 
mystery  of  the  new  covenant  which  Christ  instituted.  The  deacons 
are  to  be  intent  on  the  oblation  of  the  Eucharist,  ministering  the  body 
of  the  Lord  with  fear,  and  the  people  standing  and  praying  secretly 
whilst  the  sacrifice  is  performed*  You,  therefore,  O  bishops,  are  the 
priests  and  Levites  of  your  people,  who  minister  in  the  sacred  tabernacle 
of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  and,  standing  at  the  altar  of  our  Lord  and 
God,  offer  to  him  rational  and  unbloody  sacrifices,  by  the  great  high 
priest,  Jesus  Christ.  He  changed  the  baptism,  sacrifice,  priesthood, 
the  local  adoration;  for  the  daily  baptism  he  instituted  one  only; 
for  the  bloody  sacrifice,  the  rational,  unbloody,  and  mystic  sacrifice 
which  is  celebrated  in  the  death  of  the  Lord  through  the  symbol  of  his 
body  and  blood.'* 

Tertullian  says,  the  three  offices  of  the  priesthood  are  "  to  teach,  baptize, 
and  offer." 

Irenaeus  and  the  other  fathers  do  not  speak,  in  these  extracts,  of  those 
spiritual  sacrifices  of  a  contrite  heart,  of  prayer,  praise,  thanksgiving,  &c., 
which  were  common  to  every  age  and  law,  out  of  the  new  and  external 
oblation  of  the  new  covenant,  which  he  opposes  to  the  external  legal  ones. 
It  must  be  a  material  sacrifice  that  requires  an  altar.  The  state  of  mind 
of  the  offerer  was  clearly  recognised  by  the  proem  of  the  Liturgies ;  the 
Clementine,  for  instance  : — '\  Deacon :  Let  none  of  the  catechumens,  none 
of  the  hearers,  none  of  the  unbelievers,  none  of  the  heterodox,  stay.  You, 
who  have  prayed  the  former  prayer,  depait.  Let  no  man  have  ought  against 
any  man.  Let  us  stand  upright  to  present  unto  the  Lord  our  offerings 
with  fear  and  trembling."  And,  before  the  Communion :  '*  Holy  things 
for  holy  persons." 

*'  Behold,"  says  the  apostle,  ''  Israel  after  the  flesh  ! "  then  there  is  an 
Israel  after  the  Spirit — a  peculiar  people.  There  is  also  one  High  Priest 
(Christ),  and  priests,  (bishops  and  presbyters;  for  the  priesthood  is  com- 
mon to  both,  the  governing  power  alone  causing  a  difference.  "  Presby- 
ters that  rule  well  (or  bishops)  are  worthy  of  double  honour,  especially  if 
they  labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine,"  that  is,  if  they  teach  dso  as  priest,) 
''and  Levites  (deacons) :"  and  a  sacriGce  in  the  Christian  Church,  which 
has  superseded  all  those  of  the  law.  These  positions  T.  S.  cannot  over- 
throw. 

It  appears,  from  Chrysostom,  that  the  sacrifice  preceded  the  love-feast, 
and  not  followed  after,  as  I  have  stated.  The  mention  of  the  altar  by 
St.  Barnabas  alludes  to  the  heavenly  one.  "  Let  us  penetrate  into  the 
sanctuary  of  the  divinity,"  is  the  paraphrase  of  the  Jesuit,  M.  Genoude,  to 
which  I  accede.  If  I  am  a  Papist,  even  that  is  better  than  to  be  an 
evangelical,  for  the  Gnostics  of  the  second  century  (see  IrensBUs)  held 
their  views  on  regeneration,  election,  good  works,  and  indefectible  grace. 

Yours  respectfully,  Wm.  Pinckard. 


It  is  with  Christians  as  with  burning  coals  :  if  they  be  separated  from 
one  another  they  may  be  easily  extinguished ;  but,  if  united,  their  fire 
is  maintained  by  the  contact,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  dry  wood 
that  is  near  them  inflames  in  its  turn. 
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THE  "CHURCHMAN"  AND  THE  OXFORD  TRACTS. 

TO    THE    EDITOR   OF   THE    EPISCOPAL   MAGAZINE. 

SiR>— It  was  not  till  lately  that  I  was  aware  of  the  honour  you  have  done 
me  by  noticing  my  pamphlet  in  your  September  number^  owing  to  ab- 
sence from  London;  and  owing  to  the  same  cause  I  shall  probably  not  be 
able  to  transmit  this  letter  for  insertion  in  time  for  its  appearance  sooner 
than  in  your  February  number ;  but  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
insert  it,  I  have  no  doubt,  according  to  your  private  writttm  promise* 

In  the  first  place  then,  I  have  to  remark  that  a  great  part  of  your 
comment  is  taken  up  with  observations  on  the  marks  in  pencil,  and  in- 
terlinings,  in  the  copy  which  I  transmitted  to  you.  As  this  can  in 
no  wise  interest  the  public,  as  it  has  no  material  bearing  on  the  question, 
and  as  I  have  done  the  same  thing  to  at  least  fifty  other  persons  to  whom 
I  have  sent  the  pamphlet,  I  shall  make  no  other  remark  upon  it  than  to 
say  that,  if  you  are  inclined  to  ridicule  me  on  that  account,  it  is  to  me 
a  matter  of  the  most  perfect  indifierence.  With  respect  to  the  73rd 
Tract  and  29th  page,  I  certainly  am  ready  to  repeat  my  conviction  that 
the'doctrin^  contained  in  the  heading  thereof  is  in  utter  and  hopeless 
contradiction  to  the  doctrines  of  tiie  Church  of  England  Homilies,  and 
that  the  person  who  shall  succeed  in  making  them  even  appear  to  bar-  . 
monize  must  have  a  peculiar  art  in  the  construction  of  a  quidlibet  ex 
quolibet.^ 

^  After  the  extraordinary  care  which  the  "  Churchman''  took  to  excite  our  horror, 
and  also,  as  it  now  appears^  that  of  above  fifty  other  persons,  against  the  Oxford  Tracts, 
to  have  overlooked  his  pencillings  would  have  been  in  singularly  bad  taste.  The 
*^  Churchman,"  having  raised  a  wind-mill  by  merely  quoting  the  page-titie  of  the 
73rd  Tract,  then  proceeds  to  attack  it,  and  to  denounce  the  *'  writer  "  as  bringing 
foi-ward  a  "  startling  assertion,"  or,  in  other  words,  "  heresy,'^  "  Why,"  says  the 
'^  Churchman,"  *'  one  should  have  thought  that  our  redemption  from  etemal  misery  must 
be,  to  118  at  least,  the  centre  of  all  our  hopes,  our  chief  and  main  stay.  What  ad- 
vantage, for  instance,  would  it  be  for  us  to  know  that  there  are  three  persons  in  one 
God,  unless  we  were  first  informed  that  he  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the 
law,  and  from  everlasting  destruction  ?"  p.  28.    (The  italics  are  his  own.) 

The  Atonement  is  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  the  Calvinistic  scheme  of  theolo^ ;  it  is 
the  centre  which  swallows  up  all  the  other  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  something  like 
their  doctrine  of  imputed  righteousness,  and  they  imagine  that  Christ's  atonement 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  conveys  a  plenary  pardon  to  every  Calvinist  in  parti- 
cular. The  "  ChurchioQan  "  very  unfairly  omits  to  inform  his  readers  that  the  writer 
of  the  73rd  Tract  is  arguing  against  Erskine's  Calvinistic  view  of  the  Atonement, 
who  says,  as  there  quoted, — "  All  other  doctrines  radiate  from  this  as  from  a  centre. 
In  subservience  to  it,  the  distinction  in  the  unity  in  the  Godhead  has  been  revealed. 
It  is  described  as  the  everlasting  theme  of  praise  and  song  amongst  the  blessed  who 
surround  the  throne  of  God."  (The  italics  are  not  ours.)  On  the  page  containing 
the  above  quotation,  and  in  opposition  to  it,  the  writer  of  the  73rd  Tract  places  the 
running  title,  '*  the  Atonement  not  the  centre  doctrine  of  the  Gospel ; "  and,  in  the 
page  itself,  says,  "  Now  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  is  so  essential  a  doctrine 
that  none  other  is  more  so,  (true  as  it  is)  does  not  at  all  hinder  other  doctrines  in  their 
own  place  being  so  essential  that  they  may  not  be  moved  one  inch  from  it,  or  made 
to  converge  towards  that  doctrine  ever  so  little,  beyond  the  sanction  of  Scripture. 
There  is  sui'ely  a  difierence  between  being  promineht  and  being  paramount.  To  take 
the  illustration  of  the  human  body,  the  brain  is  the  noblest  organ ;  but  have  not  the 
heart  aud  the  lungs  their  own  essential  rights  (so  to  express  myself),  their  own  inde- 
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But,  Sir,  I  have  to  complain  that  you  have  in  two  instances  mis- 
represented, and  in  another  actoally,  thonsh,  doubtless,  perfectly  unin- 
tentionally, made  me  say  what  I  never  said.  You  inform  your  readers, 
and  you  refer  to  the  first  page  of  my  pamphlet,  that  I  class  myself  vmoug 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  our  reformed  Church.  I  shall  merely  make 
one  remark  upon  this.  How  extremely  surprised  any  reader  of  your 
''Episcopal  Magazine'*  would  be,  if  by  chance  he  were  to  take  up  my 
pamphlet,  and,  expecting  to  find  your  assertion  verified,  were  to  search, 
and  search  as  he  would  in  vain,  in  the  first  page  for  any  mention  of,  or 
the  slightest  reference  whatever  to,  myself,  either  directnr  or  indirectly !  !* 
Next,  you  accuse  me  of  being  an  Erastian.  It  is  pecuUarly  unfortunate 
that  you  should  have  omitted  to  quote  the  last  half  of  the  first  line,  and 
the  second  and  third  lines,  of  the  eighth  page,  which  would  efiTectually  have 
nullified  the  charge  of  Erastianism,  because  I  there  say  that  they  cannot 
be  accounted  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed  Episcopal  Church,  masmuch 
as  they  want  the  sanction  of  thb  CONVOCATION.*  Indeed, 
if  there  is  one  thing  that  I  dislike  more  than  another,  it  is  Erastianism, 
as  I  think  you  will  admit  when  you  peruse  another  pamphlet,  which  I 
herein  send  you ; '  and  I  have  also  published  another,  wherein  I  have  ac- 
toally  advocated  the  separation  of  the  church  firom  the  state,  if  bad  ap- 
pointments to  bishoprics  and  divinity  professorships  continue  to  be  made 
by  the  ministers  of  the  crown.  If  I  can  find  a  copy  of  this  last  I  will 
transmit  it  to  you.  Next,  I  have  to  remark  that,  when  referring  to  th6 
note  at  the  foot,  page  16,  you  quote  me  as  acknowledging  that  they  do 
CONDBHN  the  Roman  idolatiy  as  a  great  pnictical  offence  and  a  serious 


pendent  claiiDs  upon  the  reg^ard  of  the  physician  f  WIU  not  he  be  justly  called  a 
theoritt  who  resolves  ali  diseases  into  one,  and  refers  general  healthiness  to  one  organ 
as  its  $eai  and  cau8e  f  "  (The  italics  are  ours.)  Now,  whether  or  not  we  can  eoti' 
ttntci  ti  quidii'bet  ex  guoUbet,  we  leave  others  to  judge;  but  one  thing  is  evident, 
that  the  **  Churchman  "  was  more  intent  on  making  a  case  of  heresy  than  of  fair  cri- 
ticism.  But,  if  he  read  the  tract  which  he  has  so  furiously  denounced,  he  himself 
must  be  an  adept  at  that  construction.  And  an  excellent  opportunity  occurs  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  art,  where  the  Psalmist  repeats  the  words  of  the  fool — **  there  is  no  God," — 
and  where  our  Lord  says  in  the  Gospel — *'  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets." — Ed. 

^  The  inference  which  we  drew  was  perfectly  fair ;  because  he  exalted  a  diminishing 
section  in  the  church,  who  follow  the  standard  of  their  own  private  opinions  as  judges 
of  orthodoxy.  His  words  are, — ^  A  series  of  writings  entitled  *  Tracts  for  the 
Times/  by  ministers  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  has  of  late  years  appeared  before 
the  public,  which  in  the  tqrimon  of  many  of  the  soundest  theologians  and  brightest 
ornaments  of  our  reformed  church,  have  done  more  to  create  schism,  and  to  scatter 
far  and  wide  the  seeds  of  religious  discord,  than  the  publications  even  of  avowed  ad- 
versaries. *'  Here  our  author  gives  a  judgment,  not  of  discretion  but  of  authority,  and 
therefore  it  was  a  legitimate  conclusion  at  which  we  arrived.—  Ed. 

'  We  shall  now,  therefore,  quote  the  whole  sentence,  beginning  at  the  middle  of  the 
next  to  the  last  line  of  the  7th  page : — ^*  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  the  national 
religion,  for  they  have  not  the  sanction  of  the  crown  or  the  parliament ;  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  is  the  rdigion  of  the  reformed  Episcopal  Church,  for  iJiey  have  not 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Convocation — they  are  both  the  mere  unauthorized  effu- 
sions of  individuals ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  matter  of  grave  consideration  and  of 
gloomy  foreboding,  when  *  Protestant  Catholic  presbyters'  are  transformed  into  grievous 
wolves,  and  openly  come  forward  as  the  advocates  of  one  of  the  very  worst  of  all  the 
papal  corruptions."  It  was  his  requiring  the  sanction  of  the  eroum  and  parliament 
which  we  have  accounted  Erastianism. — £d. 

'  The  pamphlet  is  good,  and  we  concur  with  the  author  in  some  of  his  opinions. 
W&shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  noticing  it. 
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eviL  Here  again  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  observing  tbat  it  is  espe- 
cially to  be  regretted  you  did  not  quote  the  note  itself,  and  especially  th4 
concluding  part  of  it ;  iox,  if  you  had  done  this,  you  would  have  found 
that  so  far  from  condemning  these  idolatrous  addresses,  they  expressly 
admit  and  oMert  that  much  may  he  said  towards  their  justification, 
although  there  are  other  and  more  flagrantly  idolatrous  addresses  in  the 
Roman  Breviary,  which  they  do  condemn,  and  which,  (as  you  well  know) 
I  fully  admit  in  this  very  page,  that  they  do  condemn.^ 

So  much  for  your  criticism  of  my  pamphlet.  All  I  desire  is,  that  an 
unprejudiced  person  should  read  the  second  part  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land Homily  on  Prayer,  not  forgetting,  while  so  doing,  the  35th  article  of 
the  same  church ;  that  they  will  then  carefully  peruse  the  71st  and  75th 
of  the  Tracts,  noting  my  references  in  page  16,  and  accurately  distin- 
guishing  those  Popish  addresses  which  are  condemned  in  Tract  75,  from 
those  regarding  which  it  is  allowed  ''  that  more  may  be  said  towards  their 
justification ;"  and  then  to  say  whether  the  doctrine  in  this  Tract  can,  by 
any  reasonable  rules  of  interpretation,  be  reconciled  with  the  Anglican 
Homily,  which,  if  I  can  "  understand  my  mother-tongue  rightly,'*  de* 
dares  that  nothing  can  be  said  towards  the  justification  of  any  such 
idolatrous  addresses,  but  that  it  is  utterly  unlawful  and  inadmissable  to 
implore  any  aid  or  &vour  whatever  from  any  invisible  being,  save  only 
from  Jehovah. 

Next,  I  have  deliberately  to  repeat  my  accusation  against  these  writers 
for  speaking  in  precisely  the  same  ambiguous,  and  sometimes  contra* 
dictory,  manner  respecting  Romish;  image  worship,  insomuch  that  it  is 
difficult  to  know  what  it  is  they  really  mean  to  advance,  and  for  declaring, 
in  contradiction  to  the  Homilies,  that  the  Romish  honour  paid  to  images, 
instead  of  being  unlawful  in  the  case  of  all,  is  only  dangerous  in  the 
case  of  the  uneducated* 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  add,  I  am  surprised  that,  when  com- 
menting upon  my  pamphlet,  you  should  have  omitted  all  notice  of  that 
striking  proof  of  the  lengths  to  which  some  members  of  this  party  are 
inclined  to  go,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  letter  which  I  have  transcribed 
from  the  Morning  Post,  in  my  5th  and  6th  pages ;  and,  as  for  your  not 
noticing  the  Uist  page  of  my  pamphlet,  I  can  easily  account  for  thut,  by 
the  not  improbable  supposition  that  you  were  influenced  by  the  often 
convenient  maxim,  ''prudens  praetereo."* 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 
The  Author  of  ''  a  few  remarks  on  the  idolatrous  tendency  of 

some  parts  of  the  Oxford  Tracts." 


'  We  have  not  seen  the  7dth  Tract ;  but  the  words,  as  quoted,  appear  to  us  to 
''  admit  and  assert "  that  one  species  of  superstition  may  be  a  greater  practical  offence 
and  a  more  serious  evil  than  another.  One  however  is  constrained  to  suspect  that  a 
man  who  could  so  misrepresent  the  73rd  Tract,  might  make  equally  free  with  the  75tbb 
We  here  beg  to  express  our  abhorrence  of  every  species  of  idolatry,  whether  in  the 
heart,  as  covetousness,  and  inordinate  affection,*or  in  tbe  open  bowing  of  the  knee  to 
virgins,  crucifixes,  or  invisible  created  beings  of  any  sort. 

'  We  did  not  overlook  the  last  page  of  the  pamphlet  upon  the  maxim  of  prudently 
passing  over  what  is  there  said ;  but  our  attention  was  so  especially  directed  to  other 
parts  that  we  had  neither  time  nor  space  left  The  author  of  the  letter  in  the 
Morning  Post  convicts  our  *'  Churchman  '^  of  misquoting  the  22nd  article.  We 
fear  this  habit  is  inveterate,  and  therefore  his  attempt  in  his  last  page  to  raise  a  cla* 
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THE  WIDOW  AND  HER  SON. 

TO    THB   EDITOB   OF   THE   EPISCOPAL   MAGAZINE. 

Edinburgh,  Dec,  S,  1839. 

Sir, — The  stoiy  of  (he  Widow  and  her  Son,  in  No.  X.,  Vol.  i.,  p.  610, 
is  most  beautifully  written  —  pious,  pathetic,  impressive.  And,  Sir, 
should  the  Episcoped  Magazine  contain  many  such  moving  tales,  it  would 
soon  lay  claim  to  be  the  best  periodical  of  the  present  day.^  You  know. 
Sir,  that  I  am  a  presbyterian,  and  do  not  find  it  easy  to  digest  the 
funeral  train,  with  the  parson  anrayed  in  the  surplice,  with  the  prayer- 
book  in  hand,  &c.,  &c. ;  yet,  the  description  ot  what  took  place,  the 
poor  woman's  distress,  and  the  piety  she  manifested  in  the  hour  of  her 
sad  grief,  has  almost '  made  me  forget  the  surplice  and  the  prayer-book, 
and  rejoice  to  find  so  much  of  true  Christianity  even  in  Bracdbridge 
HaU.  Yours,  J.  J. 


PROTESTANT  ASSOCIATION. 

ADDRESS    TO   THE    ELECTORS    OF   GREAT    BRITAIN   AND    IRELAND. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when  it  is  necessary  to  decide  on  what  prin- 
ciples this  great  empire  shall  henceforth  he  governed ;  whether  on  the 
pure  and  sound  Protestant  principles  of  our  forefathers,  which  formerly 
secured  to  Great  Britain  God's  blessing,  and  under  which  she  attained  un« 
equalled  national  prosperity  and  renown,  or  by  the  new  system  of  modem 
Liberalism,  under  which  truth  and  error  aa'e  to  be  alike  sanctioned  or  alike 
disregarded  ? 

By  you,  fellow-countrymen !  by  your  votes  at  the  election  of  your 
Representatives,  must  an  answer  be  given  to  this  important,  this  vital 
question.     Let  each  man  then  remember  that,  in  exercising  the  elective 


mour  against  Mr.  Newman  partakes  a  little  of  that  intolerance  which  he  himself 
justly  condemns.  The  '^  Churchman  "expresses  the  utmost  alarm  lest  Mr.  N.  and  others 
should,  in  the  spirit  of  Dominic,  introduce  the  Inquisition  into  England;  but,  from 
the  spirit  of  intolerance  shown  bj  the  Anti-Oxford-Tract- men,  there  is  more  danger 
of  their  introducing  the  Dominican  institution.  We  hate  intolerance,  and  deprecate 
persecution  by  any  *'  party; "  and  we  confidently  believe  that  the ''  party"  which  pre^ 
sumptuously  styles  itself,  par  excellence,  Evangelical,  <*  knows  not  what  manner  of 
ipirit  they  are  qf,** — St  Luke,  ix.  55.—- Ed. 

*  We  are  indebted  to  the  inimitable  pen  of  Washington  Irving  for  the  Tale  to 
which  our  correspondent  alludes.—* Ed. 

*  We  like  to  oblige  our  presbyterian  friendsi  and  our  heart's  desire  and  prayer  is,, 
that  they  would  not  only  *^  almost,*'  but  **  altogether,^'  forget  their  hostility  to  the  sur- 
plice, and  that  blessed  Book  which  is  next  to  inspired  scripture,  and  is  undoubtedly 
its  best  interpreter.  The  writer  may  become  familiar  with  both  the  surplice  and  the 
prayer-book  in  a  chapel  not  five  hundred  yards  from  his  own  door,  and  ''digest"  them 
at  his  leisure. — Ed. 
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franchise^  he  discharges  a  great  public  trusty  and  either  fulfils  or  aban- 
dons his  duty. 

Consider,  we  beseech  you,  the  real  state  of  affairs ;  be  not  led  away  by 
idlewords^  but  look,  and  look  carefully,  to/acts  !  Popery,  the  former  scourge 
and  bane  of  the  country — Popery,  the  curse  of  Ireland,  and  Italy,  and 
Spain — Popery,  the  prophesied  "Mystery  of  Iniquity,"  is  again 
making  progress  among  us.  In  1837  forty-one  Papists  were  returned  to 
Parliament ;  by  these  men,  on  nearly  every  division  since,  has  the  scale 
been  turned.  By  Papists,  therefore,  you  have  of  late  been  virtually 
governed* 

Think  not,  brother  electors  !  that  Popery  has  neglected  to  use  the  enor- 
mous power  thus  possessed. 

In  three  short  years  Popery  has  placed  her  votaries  in  the  Palace,  in 
the  Council,  and  on  the  Bench.  A  Papist  is  the  Treasurer  of  the  Queen's 
household ;  four  of  the  Queen's  Privy  Councillors,  three  of  the  Irish 
Judges,  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  the  Irish  Solicitor-General, 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Secretary  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, these,  and  many  minor  officers  of  State  at  home  and  abroad,  are 
now  Papists.  Very  much  of  this  progress  has  been  made  since  1837. 
Return  such  another  Parliament; — and  what  then?  Will  Popeiy  be 
contented  with  what  she  has  P  Far  from  it.  She  is  ambitious,  and 
craves  supremacy;  she  is  despotic,  and  will  turn  power  into  tyranny ! 

And  what  is  this  Popery  ?  Some  new  or  some  amended  religion  P  No ! 
Popery  is  unchanged  and  unchangeable ;  she  is  the  author  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, the  ancient  persecutor  of  the  Church  of  God ;  and  even  now,  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  teaches  in  her  colleges  the  doctrines  that  so'  long 
degraded  Christendom,  and  deluged  nation  after  nation  with  blood.  To 
Papists  the  Bible  without  comment  is  still  a  forbidden  book ;  they  still 
are  deluded  with  the  mummeries  and  idolatry  of  the  mass.  And  what 
has  been  her  treatment  of  Protestants  P  Let  the  atrocities  of  the 
Inquisition,  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  the  slaughters  in  Ireland  and  the  Low  Countries,  and 
the  recent  banishment  of  nearly  five  hundred  Protestants  fix)m  the  Tyrol, 
reply  to  this  thrilling  question  I 

Brother  Protestants !  this  very  Popery  is  now  supported  by  grants 
from  the  public  Treasury, — 50,000/.  a  year  is  paid  for  a  system  of  education 
cpnducted  almost  entirely  by  Romish  priests  in  Ireland — a  system  in 
which  the  Bible  is  mutilated,  and  therefore  God  is  dishonoured.  9,000/. 
is  annually  paid  to  the  College  of  Majmooth,  where  Popish  priests  are 
trained  to  disseminate  her  baneful  principles  throughout  Ireland.  2,350/. 
was  paid  in  1838  to  build  Popish  chapels  in  Ireland.  14,764/.  is  annu- 
ally paid  to  Popish  priests  in  the  Colonies. 

These  are  facts.  Do  you  approve  of  them  P  If  Popery  be  true,  why 
is  so  little  done  for  her, — if  false,  why  any  thing  at  allF  Remember, 
our  present  gracious  Queen,  when  she  ascended  the  throne,  was  required 
solemnly  to  declare  that  Popery  was  superstitious  and  idolatrous.  And  is 
she,  almost  as  soon  as  sqated  diere,  to  be  surrounded  by  Popish  Coun- 
cillors P 

Fellow-countrymen,  be  not  deceived.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  vote  for 
this  party  or  for  that ;  but  we  implore  you  to  pause  before  you  vote  for  any 
one  who  directly  or  indirectly  favours  Popery  or  Infidelity. 

Vote  then  for  true  Protestants,  and  for  such  men  only.     Oppose  all 
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who  oppose  them^  and  once  more  give  to  Great  Britain  a  Protestant  House 
of  Commons^  and  restore  to  her  the  character  of  a  Protestant  nation. 
This,  at  the  present  crisis,  when  Jesuits  and  Infidels,  when  Ciiartists  and 
Socialists,  are  banded  together  with  revolutionary  designs — this,  fellow- 
countrymen,  is  your  great  polidcal  duty.  For  the  blessings  you  now 
enjoy,  martyrs  have  perished  at  the  stake,  and  the  blood  of  your  ancestors 
has  been  profusely  shed.  Oh !  let  it  not  be  in  vain !  Let  not  the  blood 
of  your  fathers  reproach  you  with  treachery  to  the  good  old  cause  they 
loved,  and  with  indifference  to  their  glorious  examples.  Return  God- 
fearing men  to  Parliament,  and  then  the  Ught  of  the  Lord's  countenance 
will  siune  on  our  Senate,  His  Spirit  will  guide  their  deliberations,  and  the 
righteousness  which  "  exalteth  a  nation  "  will  again  bring  down  his 
blessings  upon  us.  ^ 

"Provide    out   of   all  the  people  able  men,  such  as  fear 
God,  men  of  truth,  hating  covetousness.'* — Exodus,  xviii.  2 L 


MATNOOTH    PETITION. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Protestant  Association  to 
«all  your  attention  to  the  accompanying  petition,  which  they  have  again 
felt  it  their  duty  to  adopt,  against  the  annual  parliamentary  grant  to  the 
Popbh  College  of  Maynooth. 

In  the  session  1837 — 38>  petitions  with  about  11,000  signatures  were 
presented  against  this  vote ;  while,  in  the  course  of  last  session,  the  pe- 
titions on  the  subject  were  199,  and  the  signatures,  51,202.  By  suitable 
exertions,  the  Committee  hope  that  this  progressive  increase  may  be 
continued;  and,  if  so,  they  confidently  anticipate  that  the  important 
question  of  the  endowment  of  Popery  will  at  length  be  forced  on  the 
serious  attention  of  the  Legislature. 

I  am,  &c.  Edward  Dalton,  Secretary. 

The  Petition  of  the  undersigned  inhabitants  of 
Humbly  showeth,— That  yonr  petitioners,  receiving  the  written  word  of  God  as  the 
only  true  standard  of  faith  and  morals,  are  convinced  by  its  testimony,  that  the  pe- 
culiar tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  defined  and  settled  at  the  Council  of  Trent, 
&re  anti-christiaii,  idolatrous,  anti-social,  and  utterly  incapable  of  being  reconciled 
with  the  genuine  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 

That  those  heresies  were  solemnly  and  consistently  repudiated  by  this  country  for 
many  generations,  during  which  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  descended  upon  the 
government  in  a  marked  and  unprecedented  manner. 

That  your  petitioners,  therefore,  deeply  lament  that  a  college  for  the  instruction 
of  a  Popish  priesthood  has  been  established,  and  is  now  supported,  at  Maynooth,  in 
Ireland,  by  grants  from  the  public  Treasury ;  and  they  fear  that  this  measure,  being 
a  participation  in  the  guilt  of  idolatry,  and  a  dereliction  of  the  principles  of  our 
Protestant  Constitution,  is  calculated  to  draw  down  divine  judgments  on  the  nation. 

Voar  petitioners  would  farther  remind  your  honourable  house  that  it  has  been 
proved,  by  the  most  satisfactory  information  given  in  evidence  before  both  houses  of 
parliament,  and  a  royal  commission  appointed  to  investigate  the  state  of  Irish 
education,  as  well  as  by  the  uniform  testimony  of  actual  experience,  that  the  objects 
contemplated  by  those  statesmen  who  recommended  the  establishment  of  the  College 
have  in  no  respect  been  attained :  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  that  institution  has 
proved  the  chief  source  of  seditious  turbulence,  as  well  as  of  superstitious  delusion 
uid  religious  discord,  in  Ireland. 

Your  petitioners,  therefore,  on  every  ground  of  principle,  policy,  and  consistency, 
humbly  pray  your  honourable  house  to  withdraw  every  kind  of  public  support  from 
the  Popish  College  of  Maynooth. — And  your  petitioners,  &c. 

VOL.  I.  0 
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CURRENT  SENSE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  PREDESTINATION  MOST  COMFORTABLE  IN  '  THE 
SCRIPTURE  SENSE>  BUT  ABSURD  AND  BLASPHEMOUS  IN  THE  CAL- 
VINISTICAL   SENSE. 

By  the  Reverend  Charles  Leslie,  D.  D.,  Chancellor  of  Down  and  Connor. 

1.  C.  The  account  you  gave  me  last  time.  Master,  of  Predestination  has 
satisfied  me  that,  in  the  Scripture  sense  of  the  word,  and  taken  only  ad 
captum,  as  you  express  it,  it  is  a  most  comfortahle  doctrine,  and  full  of 
assurance  to  all  good  Christians ;  but  that  the  rigid  Calvin istical  notion 
of  it,  and  the  inference  they  draw  from  it,  are  not  only  most  absurd,  but 
likewise  blasphemous  against  God. 

2.  R.  And  the  effects  of  it  (some  of  which  I  have  seen)  among  the  common 
presbyterians  are  terrible.  For  their  heads  beiug  perpetually  filled  with 
the  abstruse  notions  of  predestination,  election,  reprobation,  and  secret 
decrees  of  God ;  and  that  they  have  no  free-will  or  choice  what  to  do, 
but  must  go  on  as  it  is  secretly  decreed ;  this,  as  it,  of  common  conse- 
quence, makes, men  careless  (for  why  should  they  struggle  when  there  is 
no  remedy,  and  their  sentence  is  already  past,  and  that  irrevocably  P)  so 
it  is  observable  that  more  of  these  die  in  despair,  than  any  other  sort  of 
people.  I  have  seen  them,  on  their  death-bed,  cry  out  for  Assurance  ! 
Assurance !  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  for  Assurance  !  And  when  the  merits 
and  satisfaction  of  Christ  has  been  preached  to  them,  they  would  say, 
Alas !  what  is  that  to  me,  if  I  be  not  one  of  the  elect  P  For  Christ  died 
only  for  the  elect.  (This  is  another  of  their  doctrines,  pursuant  to  their 
notion  of  predestination,  that  the  decrees  of  God  may  not  be  frustrated.) 
And  when  they  were  asked  why  they  did  doubt  of  their  election  P  and 
bid  look  into  their  lives,  which,  bating  human  infiimities,  were  good  and 
virtuous,  in  the  common  size,  of  mankind  ;  and  therefore  that  they  might 
take  this  as  a  mark  of  their  election  ;  they  would  answer,  that  the  good 
works  of  the  reprobate  were  hateful  to  God,  (for  so  they  had  been  taught) 
and  therefore  that  this  was  no  sure  mark.  Nothing  but  Election  !  Elec- 
tion !  was  in  their  minds.  The  condition  of  these  poor  people  is  most 
lamentable.  Election  is  with  them  a  secret  decree,  without  any  respect 
to  our  works ;  and  they  can  have  no  other  assurance  of  it  but  that  of 
their  ovm  imagination.  They  cannot,  as  the  apostle  requires,  be  always 
ready  to  render  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  them.  Nay,  they  speak 
against  reason,  and  think  it  rather  an  hinderance  to  faith. 

3.  C.  I  thank  God,  my  faith  (which  I  have  learned  in  the  Church  of 
England)  is  this,  that  Christ  died  for  all  mankind,  and  consequently  for 
me  in  pailicular.  And  I  have  his  promise,  which  is  an  infallible  assu- 
rance that,  if  I  believe  and  trust  in  that  complete  satisfaction  he  has  made 
for  all  my  sins,  and  truly  repent  of  them,  I  shall  be  saved.  And,  though 
my  faith  be  weak,  that  I  say,  "  Lord,  I  believe ;  help  mine  unbelief; "  and 
my  repentance  is  unworthy,  and  fit  to  be  repented  of,  and  all  my  righte- 
ousness is  as  filthy  rags,  yet  I  despair  not,  because  the  satisfaction  made 
for  my  sins  was  performed  by  Christ  in  his  own  person,  wholly  without 
me,  in  which  I  have  no  share  or  part  at  all ;  T  paid  not,  nor  could  pay. 
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one  penny  of  my  debt^  or  make  any  satbfaction  to  infinite  offended 
justice;  but  my  whole  debt  was  paid  by  my  surety,  and  by  him  alone 
full  satisfaction  was  made,  who  only  could  make  it.  And  my  &ith 
is  the  hand  which  reaches  this  medicine  to  me,  and  applies  it.  The 
virtue  is  not  in  the  hand,  but  in  the  medicine.  But  the  stronger  the 
Mih,  the  greater  the  comfort.  Therefore,  Lord,  increase  my  faith,  and  I 
pray  that  my  faith  &il  not  They  who  looked  upon  the  brazen  serpent 
were  healed,  yet  some  had  better  sight  than  others.  "  Even  so  was  the 
Son  of  man  lifted  up,  that  whoever  believeth  in  him  should  have  eternal 
life/'  Thus  my  faidi  is  in  Christ,  but  not  in  my  faith  itself.  And,  if  I 
have  but  a  gram  of  it  as  big  as  a  mustard-seed,  the  mountain  of  my  sins 
will  be  removed  and  cast  into  the  sea.  If  my  faith  be  well  grounded, 
though  weak,  and  my  repentance  be  sincere,  though  unworthy,  I  am 
upon  Jacob's  ladder,  and  though  upon  the  lowest  step,  yet  in  the  road  to 
heaven.  Some  are  upon  a  higher  step,  and  some  upon  a  lower,  but  all 
are  safe. 

This  is  my  faith  and  my  assurance,  and  this  is  the  reason  and  the  rock 
upon  which  it  is  built  But  what  reason  can  any  man  give  for  his  being 
elected  by  a  secret  decree,  which  he  knows  not  ?  He  fancies  himself 
elected !  there  can  be  no  more  in  it  For,  as  you  have  said  before,  there 
can  be  no  sure  mark  of  it,  by  the  principles  of  the  predestinarians.  And 
what  then  could  the  apostle  mean  (in  their  sense)  by  bidding  us  make 
our  calling  and  election  suro  P    Is  not  the  decree  of  God  sure  without  us  ? 

4.  R.  I  am  pleased  wilh  the  account  you  have  given  of  your  faith ; 
and  you  ought  to  bless  God  that  you  have  been  educated  In  the  Church 
of  England,  where  you  have  been  instructed  in  the  true  foundations  of 
Christianity,  which  give  all  the  assurance  that  the  word  and  promises  of 
God  can  give.  And  this  is  the  highest  reason.  But  the  assurance  of 
the  predestinarians  is  all  imagination,  being  built  upon  decrees  which 
they  confess  to  be  secret  and  hidden  from  us.  Therefore  it  is  no  wonder 
they  should  cry  out  for  assurance  in  their  extremity.  And  when  they 
say  or  may  think  they  have  it,  and  boast  in  it,  yet  they  can  give  no 
reason  for  it,  and  therefore  it  is  but  imagination  still. 

5.  Impressions  upon  the  imagination  may  give  great  pleasure  and  even 
raptures  of  joy.  And  if  these  are  built  upou  the  tnie  fouudation,  they 
are  gold  and  precious  stones ;  otherwise  they  are  but  hay  and  stubble,  and 
will  not  endure  the  fire.  They  are  often  the  delusion  of  Satan,  who.  thus 
transforms  himself  into  an  angel  of  light,  and  deceives  many  an  un- 
stable soul.  But  they  must  be  tried  by  the  foundation  upon  which  they 
are  not  built  if  we  can  give  no  reason  for  them,  but  are  flashes  and  me- 
teors, and  give  a  false  light  We  may  know  them  likewise  by  their 
effects.  If  such  transports  leave  us  more  humble  in  ourselves,  and  with 
more  love  and  charity  to  others,  they  come  from  God.  But  if  they  fill 
us  with  spiritual  pride,  and  make  us  look  down  upon  others  as  beneath 
us,  they  come,  no  doubt,  from  the  spirit  of  pride,  and  tempt  us  to  pride ; 
though  sometimes  without  our  knowing  it,  and  while  we  act  humility. 
There  is  none  so  proud  as  the  proud-humble  man,  who  is  proud  of  his 
humility !  So  subtle  is  our  adversary  that  we  must  watch  even  over  our 
virtues.  He  mixes  poison  with  our  meat.  So  that  we  often  put  darkness 
for  light,  and  light  for  darkness.  And  if  the  light  that  is  in  us  be  dark- 
ness, how  great  is  that  darkness  ? 

6.  And  this  must  be  known  by  reason.     My  reason  tells  me  that  I  can 
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build  no  assurance  upon  decrees  which  are  hidden  and  kept  secret  from 
me.  But  whatever  those  decrees  are,  my  reason  assures  me  they  cannot 
be  contrary  or  against  the  revealed  will  of  God,  which  is  given  us  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  because  that  would  be  for  God  to  contradict  himself. 
Therefore^  that  I  may  surely  trust  in  his  promises,  and  cheerfully  set 
about  my  duty,  without  perplexing  myself  about  his  secret  decrees, 

7.  C.  I  hope.  Master,  that  what  you  have  said  of  predestination  will 
satisfy  others  as  well  as  it  has  me.  First,  that  the  whole  dispute,  as 
managed  by  the  Calvinists,  is  built  upon  a  wrong  foundation,  even  by 
their  own  confession,  in  arguing  strictly  from  words  ad  captum,  and 
which  they  confess  to  be  so,  and  will  not  suffer  the  like  to  be  done  in  any 
other  case.  Therefore,  that  they  ought  to  stop  their  disputes  on  this 
point,  till  they  can  find  proper  words  to  speak  by,  if  they  will  speak 
properly  of  God.  And  these  disputes  ought  to  cease  for  a  second  reason 
you  have  given,  which  is,  that  they  are  useless,  because,  whatever  the 
secret  decrees  of  God  may  be  supposed  to  be,  yet  they  cannot  go  against 
or  invalidate  his  will  declared  openly  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  that  would 
be  to  contradict  himself.  Therefore,  that  we  may  work  in  hope,  and 
cheerfully  apply  ourselves  to  the  performing  of  what  he  has  commanded 
us,  with  full  trust  and  assurance  of  what  he  has  promised,  without  perplex- 
ing and  entangling  ourselves  in  these  disputes  about  his  secret  decrees, 
for  they  must  go  according  to  his  revealed  will.  In  this  we  are  sure,  and 
therefore  these  disputes  are  at  the  best  useless  to  us ;  but  of  most  pernicious 
consequence,  when  taken  by  the  wrong  handle,  as  you  have  fully  shown. 

8.  But  there  is  one  thing  wherein  Dr.  Edwards  and  the  predestinarians 
do  very  much  boast,  they  say  that  their  doctrine  is  agreeable  to  our 
Thirty-Nine  Articles ;  and  therefore  that  our  clergy  have  apostatized  as 
(Dr.  Edwards  words  it)  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
the  dissenters  are  the  true  Church  of  England,  because  they  hold 
predestination,  and  are  against  free-will,  as  they  say  our  articles  likewise 
speak.  Now,  though  this  be  no  argument  as  to  the  doctrine  itself,  yet  to 
those  of  the  Church  of  England  it  is  of  very  great  consequence,  as  well  to 
vindicate  the  Church  of  England,  as  to  stop  the  mouths  of  the  dissenters, 
who  are  all  open  upon  us  on  this  account. 

R.  The  10th  Article  is  of  free-will ;  which  is  not  at  all  there  denied, 
but  rather  supposed  and  asserted.  But  it  supposes  the  concurrence  of 
the  grace  of  God  by  Christ  to  be  necessary  to  incline  and  guide  our  will, 
and  to  work  with  us  when  we  have  that  good-will. 

The  17th  Article  is  of  predestination,  and  keeps  to  the  scripture- 
phrase  of  God's  ordaining  before  the  world  began,  of  calling  whom  he 
foreknew,  justifying,  sanctifying  them,  &c.  Which  is  to  be  understood 
in  the  same  ajnd  no  other  sense  than  as  these  words  are  used  in  Holy 
Scripture,  which  all  are  agreed  to  be  ad  captum,  as  we  have  discoursed 
before.  And  these  expressions  of  Scripture  are,  according  to  our  capa- 
cities and  manner  of  speaking,  as  this  article  says, "  full  of  sweet,  pleasant, 
and  unspeakable  comfort  to  godly  persons."  But  then  this  article  checks 
the  curiosities  of  this  dispute,  (which  is  what  I  have  been  blaming)  and 
says,  "  For  curious  and  carnal  persons,  lacking  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  to 
have  continually  before  their  eyes  the  sentence  of  God's  predestination,  is 
a  most  dangerous  downfall,  whereby  the  devil  doth  thrust  them  either 
into  desperation,  or  into  wretchlessness  of  most  unclean  living,  no  less  per- 
nicious than  desperation." 
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C.  This  is  so  exactly  what  you  have  said,  that  yours  is  but  a 
comment  upon  this. 

R.  Then  the  article  ends  thus,  ''  Furthermore,  we  must  receive  God's 
promises  in  such  wise  as  they  be  generally  set  forth  to  us  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture ;  and,  in  our  doings,  that  will  of  God  is  to  be  followed  which  we  have 
expressly  declared  unto  us  in  the  word  of  God." 

C.  This  is  just  as  you  have  concluded,  that  we  may  safely  trust  in 
God  s  promises,  and  perform  our  duty  cheerfully  whi<;h  he  has  commanded 
in  Holy  Scripture,  without  perplexing  ourselves  about  his  secret  decrees. 
Therefore,  instead  of  these  articles  being  against  you,  or  you  against 
them,  you  have  perfectly  followed  them  in  your  argument,  and  ex- 
plained them. 

R.  Observe,  farther,  that  there  is  not  a  word  of  reprobation  in  this 
17th  article  of  predestination,  nothing  of  God's  having  fore-decreed  any 
to  misery,  but  it  speaks  only  of  those  whom  he  has  elected  to  salvation. 
So  that  the  rigid  Calvinists,  against  whom  we  have  been  disputing,  can  find 
no  colour  or  umbrage  in  their  favour  from  this  article.  Therefore,  whatever 
the  opinion  of  particular  men  might  have  been,  this  cannot  be  charged 
upon  the  Church  of  England. 

9.  There  was  a  time  when  some  of  our  divines  ran  in  too  much  with 
the  Calvinists.  In  the  Marian  persecution  many  fled  to  Geneva  and  those 
parts.  And  the  joint  cause  against  Popery,  together  with  the  smart  of 
their  own  persecution,  inclined  them  to  all  the  favourable  opinion  they 
could  have  of  their  friends,  who  gave  them  shelter.  By  this  means  some 
were  tinctured  with  these  rigid  notions  of  predestination.  And  when 
they  returned  to  England,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  their  reputa- 
tion made  this  doctrine  go  down  more  easily  with  some  people. 

10.  But  our  English  Cyprian,  the  great  Archbishop  Laud,  set  himself 
to  stop  the  torrent  of  this  infection,  and,  when  he  was  cbancellor  of  Ox- 
ford, he  turned  the  bent  of  their  studies  from  these  modem  polemics, 
and  reading  the  Dutch  and  German  systems  of  divinity,  to  learn  down- 
wards,  and  from  the  first  beginning  of  Christianity  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  Fathers  in  the  several  ages  to  our  times ;  whereby  they  would  be 
better  able  to  judge  of  the  novel  disputes  of  the  remonstrants,  anti-re- 
monstrants, supra  and  sub-lapsarians,  &c.,  which  then  tormented  the 
reformation  in  Germany  and  Holland;  and  wherein  we  likewise  took 
part.  And  that  famous  University  (together  with  her  sister  of 
Cambridge,  which  took  the  same  method)  reap  to  this  day  the  benefit  of 
these  piou»  instnictions  of  her  learned  chancellor,  which  has  given  them 
that  deserved  reputation  all  over  Europe*  for  their  great  knowledge  and 
exactness  in  antiquity,  and  the  primitive  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Church;  and  teaching  us  to  derive  our  faith  from  its  fountain  and 
original,  and  to  go  higher  up  than  either  Luther  or  Calvin.  For  want 
of  which,  the  Church  of  Rome  has  gained  great  advantage  against  her  less 
learned  opposers. 

For  thiscaase  Dr.  Edwards  has  thought  fit  to  fall  foul  upon  Archbishop 
Laud,  as  the  corrupter  of  our  doctrine ;  .but  we  bless  his  memory  as  the 
restorer  of  it. 

11.  The  doctor  charges  him  and  us  with  bringing  in  what  he  calls 
Pelagianism  and  Aiminianism.  But  he  is  too  learned  not  to  know  this  to 
be  a  mistake.  For  though  we  assert  free-will,  yet  we  teach  the  concurrence 
and  even  the  necessity  of  grace,  to  enable  us  to  bring  forth  fruit  unto  God 
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12.  C.  You  have  made  it  plain  even  to  me.  And  now  I  am  frighted  to 
think  that  any  divine  of  the  Church  of  England  should  make  such  an  use 
of  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms^  amd  to  propose  it  in  prints  as  to  join  with 
the  rigid  Calvinists  in  Scotland  and  Holland,  and  our  own  dissenters  at 
home,  against  the  Church  of  England,  which  he  calls  apostate;  and 
hopes,  with  this  foreign  and  domestic  aid,  to  bring  us  all  back  again  to 
the  rigid  and  most  abhorrent  Calvinism  of  predestination ;  to  throw  men 
into  despair,  and  "  wretchlessness  of  most  unclean  living,*'  as  our  article  of 
predestination  speaks. 

13.  But  I  hope  this  will  give  sufficient  warning  to  those  of  our 
clergy  who  yet  remaih  firm  to  the  church,  that  they  may  in  time  ward  off 
this  blow  which  is  so  publicly  threatened  and  already  attempted ! 


REVIVAL  OF  POPISH  ORDERS.— REFORM  OF  THE 

CONFESSIONAL.* 

In  passing  the  Romish  Relief  Bill,  certain  provisions  were  introduced 
for  the  better  security,  as  it  was  said,  of  the  Established  Church.  Amongst 
them  was  one  for  the  gradual  suppression  of  the  monkish  religious  orders. 
There  was  to  be  a  yearly  or  half-yearly  registration  of  the  members ;  and, 
if  we  mistake  not,  the  numbers  were  not  to  exceed  a  given  proportion, 
until  by  degrees  they  should  become  wholly  extinct  Like  all  other  pro- 
visions of  tiiat  bill,  the  observance  of  which  depended  upon  the  good  faith 
of  the  Romanists,  this  "  security "  has  been  long  since  tacitly  set  at 
nought,  and  the  time  has  now  arrived  at  which  it  may  be  set  at  open 
defiance.  We  copy  from  a  recent  number  of  the  Cork  Reporter  a  pro- 
ject said  to  be  firmed  for  reviving  and  re-establishing,  under  their  original 
rules,  (of  the  strictest  fanaticism),  the  several  religious  orders  which, 
under  one  poor  and  humble  pretence  or  other,  have  built  their  nests  of 
abomination  in  this  country.  Lest  we  should  be  thought  to  misrepresent 
the  matter,  we  give  the  project,  as  we  find  it  recorded  in  the  Southern 
Reporter — a  journal,  by  the  by,  which  is  a  very  able  and  a  very  consis- 
tent advocate  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  their  priiiciples  and 
politics: — 

*'  REFORMATION   OF   THE   RELIGIOUS   ORDERS. 

"  A  project  has  been  formed  by  some  zealous  clergymen,  which  it  is 
intended  should  be  laid  before  the  bishops  of  the  Irish  Church  at  their 
annual  meeting  in  February  next,  for  the  purpose,  we  believe,  of  re-esta- 
blishing the  original  rules  in  the  principal  religious  orders  throughout  this 
country.  Should  it  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  Irish  hierarchy,  it 
will  be  submitted,  with  an  appropriate  address,  to  the  Holy  See,  and,  by 
the  authority  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  the  desired  reformation  would  be 
effected.  We  have  seen  the  dociunents  relating  to  the  question,  ranged 
under  the  various  heads — 1st,  of  the  necessity  of  a  reformation  ;  2d,  the 
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principles  by  which  that  ref<mnation  in  the  religious  orders  can  be  effected; 
3d,  the  practical  method  of  applying  those  principles ;  and,  4th,  the  happy 
elTects  which  would  result  from  that  reform  ;  and«  without  hazarding  any 
opinion  on  the  subject^  we  would  say  that  the  plan  appears  to  be  the 
olTspTing  of  the  purest  religious  motives.  The  following  summary  of  the 
principles  of  this  reform  wUl  best  explain  in  what  it  consists : — 

"  1st.  The  rules  of  each  religious  institute  shall  he  established,  as  far  as 
shall  be  found  practicable  and  advisable  in  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  country ;  and  no  member  of  a  religious  community  shall  possess  any 
private  property  whatsoever.  2d.  There  shall  be  a  school,  or  mission, 
attached  to  each  religious  house.  3d.  Every  religious  community  shall 
contain  eight  members  at  least  4th.  The  system  of  Questioning  prac- 
tised at  present  in  religious  communities  shall  be  henceforth  and  for  ever 
abolished.  5th.  Each  religious  establishment  shall  possess  ample  means 
of  support  for  the  maintenance  of  the  number  of  members  which  may  be 
attached  to  it  —  which  means  of  support  are  to  be  supplied  by  its  funded 
property,  or  by  the  emoluments  accruing  from  its  schools,  or  from  the 
mission  which  the  bishops  of  the  diocess  may  attach  to  it,  or  from  all 
these  sources  united.  6th.  The  office  of  superior,  and  all  other  offices  in 
which  the  interests  of  the  community  are  involved,  shall  continue  only  for 
one  year ;  and  in  no  case  whatever  shall  the  same  individual  be  eligible  to 
fill  die  office  of  superior  for  two  years  in  succession.  7th.  The  vote  by 
ballot  shall  be  the  mode  of  electing  members  for  every  office  in  every  re- 
ligious establishment :  each  order  shall  be  subject  to  its  religious  superior, 
as  heretofore.  The  majority  of  votes  shall  be  the  mode  of  deciding  every- 
thmg  in  which  the  interests  of  the  community  are  involved.  Sfii.  The 
virtue  and  merits  of  each  individual  shall  be  rewarded  in  whatever  manner 
the  majority  of  each  community  shall  ordain." 

Offensive  as  the  design  entertained  in  this  project  is,  there  are  two  par- 
ticulars in  the  document  which  surprise  and  please  us  : — 

The  first  is  the  acknowledgment,  on  the  part  of  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
that  anything  in  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  their  (so  called)  infallible 
church  can  need  reformation ;  and  the  second  is,  the  principle  of  reform, 
which  requires  "  that  the  system  of  questioning  practised  at  present  in 
religious  communities  shall  be  henceforth  and  for  ever  abolished." 

No  person  but  the  parties  can,  of  course,  be  aware  what  the  precise 
"  system  of  questioning "  in  a  monastery  or  "  religious  community  " 
is ;  but  of  this  we  are  morally  certain,  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  more 
gross,  immoral,  and  offensive,  than  the  system  of  questioning  practised 
in  the  confessional.  It  appears  that  the  religious  orders — the  nims  — 
are  to  be  relieved  of  this  abomination ;  and  even  so  far  we  rejoice 
to  see  that  the  spirit  of  reformation  has  touched  the  inmates  of  the 
cloister,  and  priests  that  minister  at  the  altar.  Is  there  not  in  this  a 
hint — an  example — eC  precedent  to  the  laity — to  brothers,  fathers,  and 
husbands,  whose  sisters,  daughters,  and  wives,  are  subject  to  the  beastly 
and  diabolical  system  of  questioning  practised  in  the  confession^ — to  come 
forward  in  relief  of  the  decency,  the  morals^  and  the  feelings,  of  the  com- 
munity, and  insist  that  this  system  be  henceforth  and  for  ever  abolished  ? 
Most  of  our  readers  are  acquainted,  in  a  general  manner  (thank  Heaven, 
very  few  are  aware  of  the  particulars),  with  the  grossness  and  abominations 
of  the  confessional  questioning,  as  exhibited  in  Dens.  But  we  tell  them, 
of  a  truth,  that  even  Dens  does  not  exhibit  the  most  revolting  picture  of 
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confessional  indecency  which  iheformuUB  of  Popery  contain ;  and  that  so 
brutally  shocking  are  portions  of  the  examination  to  be  found  in  some  of 
them  that  no  later  ago  than  our  last  publication  we  had  to  apologize  to  a 
respectable  correspondent  for  the  non-insertion  in  our  columns  of  authentic 
extracts  taken  from  ihe  formula  of  the  Popish  confessional — inasmuch  as 
they  were  too  gross  to  be  conveyed  to  the  general  public^  even  under  the 
redingote  of  a  dead  language. 

•We  hope,  therefore,  that  the  reformation  which  is  to  be^n  at  the  mo- 
nasteries will  extend  itself  to  the  lay  community ;  and  that  the  odious, 
corrupting,  and  demoralizing  system  of  questioning,  practised  in  the  con- 
fessional, will  be  henceforth  and  for  ever  abolished.  If  its  abolition  be 
requisite  in  the  one  case,  much  more  so  is  it  in  the  other.  We  trust  the 
Roman  Catholic  laity  have  good  sense  and  spirit  enough  to  insist  on  being 
included  in  this  reform. 


The  State  of  Christianity  not  inconsistent  with  the  belief  that  it  is  a 
revelation  from  God,  the  Norrisian  Prize  Essay  for  1837.  By 
Daniel  Moore,  Scholar  of  Catharine  Hall. 

The  Mysteries  of  Revelation  no  solid  aryument  against  its  truth;  the 
Hulsean  Prize  Essay  for  1838.  By  the  same  Author.  J.  W.  Parker, 
and  J.  and  J.  J.  Deighton. 

Prize  Essays  seldom  obtain  much 'public  notice ;  they  shine  sometimes 
brilliantly  for  a  short  period,  in  the  circle  for  which  they  are  written,  too 
frequently  elevate  the  self-esteem  of  the  writers,  then  fall  into  their 
natural  oblivion  and  are  forgotten.  And  perhaps  it  is  well  that  it  should 
be  so ;  but  we  have  selected  the  two  pamphlets  above  named,  first  on 
account  of  their  intrinsic  merit,  and,  secondly,  on  account  of  the  period 
of  their  publication,  and  we  very  much  regret  that  it  does  not  lie  in  our 
power  to  assign  any  space  for  noticing  them  at  all  commensurate  with 
their  value.  It  is,  perhaps,  but  justice  to  the  author  to  state  that  he  has 
just  terminated  an  academic  career  of  unusual  credit  The  first  year  of 
his  novitiate  he  obtained  the  prize  for  Latin  declamation,  and  for  the  Nor- 
risian Essay ;  in  the  second  year  for  the  Hulsean  Essay,  and  again  in 
the  third  year  for  the  Norrisian ;  in  all  evincing  equsd  ability  and  at- 
tainment. 

The  titles  of  the  two  before  us  contain  the  germs  of  the  main  objec- 
tions of  some  of  the  most  renowned  infidels  who  have  ever  cursed  the 
earth  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  genius.  Hobbes,  Bolingbroke,  Voltaire, 
and  Volney,  have  each  taken  these  grounds  as  insuperable  proofs  of  the 
inauthenticity  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  unnaturahiess  of  Christianity. 
Wading  indeed  through  the  mire  of  their  own  darkened  views  at  dififerent 
depths,  or  crawling  through  the  slime  of  their  own  trail,  part  of  them 
have  mistaken  the  universe  and  the  heavens  for  our  common  earth, 
through  the  worldliness  of  their  conceptions,  while  the  others  have  mis- 
conceived the  prismatic  hues  of  the  glorious  sun  as  he  shone  down  upon 
their  mucous  exudation  for  the  refracted  hues  of  their  brilhant  thoughts ; 
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the  one  half  too  hesotted  to  appreciate  the  spiritual  power^  who  is  the 
author  of  physical  existence^  and  the  other  hewildered  hy  the  films  of 
vanity  and  forgetting  by  whom  their  powers  have  been  b^towed.  We 
need  far  more  conclusive  refutations  of  the  gist  of  the  most  popular  of 
these  misleaders  of  the  people  whom  we  hare  named,  than  the  following 
passage.  Sitting  on  his  throne  of  false  sublime,  and  contemplating  in 
imagination  the  ruins  of  empires ;  Volnejr  has  asked  us,  how,  if  there  be 
that  force  of  proof  in  Christianity  which  its  followers  assume,  how  is  it 
that  it  has  not  been  universally  praised,  he  at  the  same  time  professing  to 
be  a  disciple  of  reason— we  give  him  a  reply : — 
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Buty  perhaps,  it  may  be  said,  although  we  should  grant  you  that  the  authorship 
of  a  message  is  not  to  be  tried  by  the  station  or  snflferiogs  of  those  who  deliver  it, 
Bor  yet  by  the  sins  of  those  by  whom  it  should  be  subsequently  embraced,  it  is  mani- 
festly opposed  to  all  we  can  conceive  of  a  revelation  from  God,  that,  after  eighteen* 
centuries  have  rolled  away,  we  should  still  find  only  a  partial  reception  of  iti  truth, 
nay,  only  a  partial  knowledge  of  ils  existence. 

^  Now,  if  the  objector  be  one  who  believes  that  there  once  was  a  communication 
from  God  to  his  creatures,  it  is  clear  he  can  only  conceive  of  what  a  revelation  should 
be,  by  observing  what  a  revelation  has  been.  We  can  then  put  a  triumphant  nega- 
tive on  all  his  expectations  of  universality,  by  xeminding  him  that,  whilst  darkness 
was  ooTcring  '  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people,'  ^  the  inhabitants  of  a  narrow 
slip  of  land  alone  retained  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  that  a  shepherd's  tent 
was  the  only  sanctuary  erected  to  his  name. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  be  one  who  afiects  to  think  that  man  wants  not  to  know 
more  of  Deity  than  he  sees  in  the  world  aixmnd  him  ;  that  the  heavens  sufficiently 
'  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handy  work,"  the  sum 
of  bis  objection  will  amount  to  this,  that  the  partial  distribution  of  gospel  blessings 
is  opposed,  not  to  any  known  and  fixed  principle  in  the  divine  economy,  but  to  his  own 
h  priori  expectations  of  universality. 

**  Now,  besides  the  powerful  vindication  of  God's  righteous  government  on  this 
point,  which  has  been  deduced  from  a  general  inequality  in  the  gifts  of  Providence, 
health,  riches,  intellect,  and  power,'  we  may  draw  an  argument  from  the  very  scenes 
of  moral  darkness  which  suggestCKi  the  objection  that  may  help  to  deprive  it  of  its 
force.    For  if  the  ignorance  of  savage  nations  is  to  be  held  conclusive  against  the 
damns  of  revelation,  what  hinders  it  from  being  equally  conclusive  against  those  of 
natural  religion  f    Why,  we  may  ask  the  objector,  are  these  nations  destitute  of  that 
light  of  nature  which  has  been  so  bountifully  supplied  to  him  f    He  will  tell  us,  per- 
haps, that  his  light  is  derived  from  a  source  to  which  all  that  breathe  have  common 
access  with  himself;  that  his  miracles  are  in  the  clouds,  and  his  creed  is  on  every 
g^reen  tree ;  and  that,  therefore,  in  requiring  universality  for  our  faith,  he  asks  no 
more  than  the  starry  heavens  have  afibrded  to  the  production  of  his  own.    Our 
answer  is,  that  he  does  ask  more:  that  there  is  one  element  in  the  formation  of  his 
creed  which  the  starry  heavens  did  not  and  could  not  supply ;  and  that  is,  the  power 
to  reason  correctly  upon  the  evidence  when  it  is  presented  to  his  mind,  and  without 
which  it  is  scarcely  evidence  at  alL    For  that  can  be  no  evidence  which  makes 
nothing  plain,  neither  can  that  bring  conviction  to  the  savage,  from  which  his  untu- 
tored mind  can  deduce  no  adequate  conclusion.     Here,  then,  we  find  a  measure  of 
religious  light,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  a  power  of  acquiring  it,  which  an  intelli- 
gent deist  has,  but  which  the  untaught  heathen  have  not:  in  other  words,  the  ine- 
quality of  distribution  which  he  deems  fatal  to  the  claims  of  our  religion ,  tells  with 
equal  force  against  the  pretensions  of  his  own.*    Each  has  its  lights  and  each  its 
shadows :  and  if  the  deist  ask  us,  '  Why  should  Christianity  be  a  sealed  book  to 
any  ? '  his  question  is  to  be  answered  by  another—'  Why  is  that  universe  which  seems 


>  htd,  Ix.  2,  '  Psalm  xix.  1. 

'  Butler's  Analogy,  Part  vi.    Paley's  Evidences,  Part  iii.,  ch.  vi. 
*  Paley  asks,  *'  Are  the  truths  of  natural  religion  written  in  the  skies,  or  in  a  lan- 
guage nvhich   every  one  reads?      An  Otaheitan  or  Esquimaux  knows  nothing  of 
Christianity ;  does  he  know  more  of  the  principles  of  deism  !"— Evid.  Book  iii.,  ch.  vi. 
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aU  harmoay  to  him,  an  ranieuiing  blank  to  mUlionsr  Why  dunld  he  look 
abroad  and  rererently  own  the  power  which  sustains  this  material  fiame  woik»  ^^^^ 
whole  Stations  gaze  on  the  ^rics  of  an  Indian  sky,  and  yet  bow  before  wood  and  stoHe. 

To  tbe  readers  of  Hobbes  we  commend  the  following,  and  regret  that 
with  this  one  extract  we  mnst  conclude : — 

«  We  admit,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that,  if  tme,  it  would  be  a  strong  argument 
against  revelation,  that  a  belief  in  its  statements  should  be  incompatible  with  the 
claims  of  reason.  For,  wfaaterer  weak  men  may  think,  or  wicked  men  pretend,  a 
blind  and  nninquiring  assent  can  never  be  regarded  as  a  human  duty,  much  less  as 
a  Christian  virtue.  Reason  is  the  guide  which  is  to  oondnet  ns  through  the  wilder- 
ness of  this  world,  and  never  do  we  honour  its  great  Author  more  than  when  we  use 
it  to  preserve  us  from  mistake  and  error.  *  Prove  all  things,  hold  hsX  that  which 
is  good,^ '  says  the  Apostle,  well  knowing  that  faith  without  evidence,  and  a  rev^- 
tion  opposed  to  reason,  were  alike  dishonourable  to  God  and  man.  Whatever  prin- 
ciples, says  Melancthon,  have  been  transcribed  from  the  common  reason  and  fedings 
of  human  nature,  are  to  be  aceounted  not  less  divine  than  those  contained  in  the 
tables  g^ven  to  Bf oses ;  and  it  could  not  have  been  the  intention  of  our  Maker  to 
supersede  by  a  law  graven  on  stone,  that  which  was  written  by  his  own  finger  on  the 
fleshly  tables  of  tbe  heart.  One  thing  only  is  to  be  remembered  with  respeet  to  this 
noble  attribute  of  the  soul,  that  it  owes  allegiance  to  its  Creator,  as  well  as  eveiy 
other  faculty  which  God  hath  given  us.  We  put  bounds  to  the  imagination,  lest  it 
run  riot  in  chase  of  ideal  bliss ;  we  make  hun  for  the  will  when  its  impetuosity 
would  interfere  with  the  righto  of  others ;  and  in  like  manner,  we  must  have  a  curb 
for  the  reason,  lest  it  presumptuously  interfere  with  questions  plainly  beyond  its 
reach,  or  fiul  in  devout  submission  to  the  decisions  of  God,  when  those  decisions 
have  been  clearly  expressed.  *  The  prerogative  of  God,'  says  Bacon,  *  comprehends 
the  whole  man :  wherefore,  as  we  are  to  obey  his  law,  though  we  find  a  reluctation 
in  our  will,  so  we  are  to  believe  his  word,  though  we  find  a  reluctation  in  our 


reason.' 


In  order,  however,  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  relation  which  mystery  bears 
to  human  reason,  we  must  first  settle  what  reason  is.  Perhaps  the  simplest  ddfinition 
we  could  pve  is,  that  it  is  the  faculty  by  which  we  distinguish  that  which  is  true 
from  that  which  is  false.  But  here  we  have  another  term  to  be  defined,  for  *  what  is 
truth  f  This  has  been  well  said  to  be,  *  an  agreement  between  tbe  thing  spoken  of 
and  that  which  is  spoken  of  it "  Now,  then,  we  have  no  farther  room  for  mistake ; 
for  reason  pronounces  a  thing  to  be  true,  when,  understanding  both  what  is  spoken 
of,  and  that  which  is  spoken  of  it,  it  perceives  an  agreement  between  the  two ;  and  it 
pronounces  a  thing  false,  on  perceiving  a  disagreement  between  them.  We  say, 
perceives  the  agreement,  or  disagreement,  because,  in  some  cases,  these  may  exist 
without  our  being  able  to  perceive  either  the  one  or  the  other;  and  in  such  instances 
reason  can  pronounce  no  judgment  at  all,  but  its  assent  must  be  induced  by  a  confi- 
dence  in  the  veracity  of  the  speaker. 

"  This  view  of  reason  wiU  illustrate  the  ancient  and  well-defined  distinction  between 
those  things  which  are  opposed  to  reason,  and  those  which  are  merely  above  its  com- 
prehension. The  former  of  these,  if  proved,  must  be  unhesitatingly  rejected ;  the 
latter  may  be  equally  worthy  of  God  to  impart,  and  of  reason  implicitiy  to  receive. 
That  a  thing  should  be,  and  should  not  be,  at  the  same  time,  reason  can  pronounce  to 
be  false,  because  it  upderstands  the  two  members  of  the  proposition,  and  perceives 
that  no  such  relation  can  exist  between  them.  But  that  God  should  be '  manifest  in 
the^  flesh,'  it  could  never  affirm  to  be  false,  because  it  knows  nothing  of  the  relation 
which  subsists  between  a  Divine  and  human  nature  at  all,  and  therefore  cannot  pos- 
sibly pronounce  this  particular  relation  false.  Propositions  of  the  latter  kind,  there- 
fore,  are  said  to  be  above  our  reason ;  those  of  the  former  are  contrary  to  it." 

We  are  aware  that  we  may  seem  to  have  carried  the  review  of  these 
two  little  hooks  to  an  unwarrantahle  length,  hut  we  are  well  assured  that 
this  is  a  period  of  peculiar  character.  The  excitement  of  political  topics, 
the  inveteracy  of  polemical  controversy,  and  the  strife  of  the  world,  well 


*  1  Thess.  v.  21.  .»  De^n  Stanhope's  Boyle  Lect  1701. 
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assure  us  that  we  shall  not  be  suffered  to  rest  idly  upon  our  arms.  The 
time  which  ushered  in  the  French  revolution  and  all  its  tales  of  woe 
were  fraught  with  intellectual  contest,  and  he  is  but  a  shallow  thinker 
who  supposes  that,  as  the  emergency  increases,  Satan  will  not  provide 
champions  of  proportionate  power  to  sustain  his  kingdom,  and  we 
hail  therefore  this  aspect^  of  hope,  this  foretaste  of  good,  which  our 
author  has  afforded  us,  and* will  trust  that  if  our  alumni  can  produce  such 
works,  our  veterans,  and  our  disciples  when  they  become  teachers,  will 
not  be  behind  hand,  we  will  tiierefore  look  up  and  take  courage  with  the 
assurance  that  God  will  not  fail  his  people. 


The  priests  in  Egypt  (according  to  the  history  of  the  Jews)  possessed 
one-third  of  the  land.  How  curiously  this  coincides  with  our  titiies, 
which,  being  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  laud,  is,  according  to  common 
calculation,  one-thbd  of  the  rent,  or  one-third  of  the  land,  if  it  were 
reduced  to  landed  property.  Again,  Joseph,  selling  the  land,  reserves 
one-fifth  of  the  produce  for  the  royal  exchequer,  which  also  nearly  cor- 
responds with  our  modem  manner  of  letting  lianns,  which,  we  are  told,  to 
pay,  must  produce  four  rents.  The  amount  of  this  also  suggests  to  us 
the  high  state  of  civilization  and  great  resources  of  the  Egyptian  mo- 
narchy. The  property  of  the  priests  (one-tiiird)  being  exempt,  on  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  land  was  laid  the  support  of  the  guveniment, 
which  drew  one-fifth,  or  twenty  per  cent.,  upon  property  in  land,  il  not 
of  eveiy  other  description.  ^* 
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UNIVERSITY   INTBLLIGBNCE. 

OxFORD.-Mr.  H.  M.  White,  of  Winchester  College  was  ff^^/^^ff  *^^^^ 
of  New  CoUege.-Rev.  R.  Luney,  M.  A.,  late  of  Magdalen  Hall,  has  been  appointed 
one  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Schools.  „Hi.iHired  to  D 

CAMBEiDGis'.-On  Saturday,  7th  Dec.,  the  Norrisslan  pnze  was  ^^i^^^^^^ 
Moore,  of  Catharine  Hall,  for  his  Essay  on  the  following  «"^f  *=7/J^;^ 
OriginoftheHolyScripturesmay  be  inferred  from  their  P«*-„f%*  .^^P^  .^^^ 
circimstances  of  Human  Nature.»-The  subject  for  the  Person  P"ze  fo'  the  piesent 
year  is,  Shakspbabe,  Teoilu.  and  Cebssida    Act  I,  Sc«ne  3,  bepnning, 
ample 'proposition  thit  hope  makes,"  and  ending,  "  "f^^^^J^f^'.^^L^^^^^^^^ 
On  MondaV^  30th  Dec.,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mill,  of  Tnn.  coll.,  ^"JPf '°^  ^**^5*„*^J^ 
Advocate  of  this  University,  in  the  room  of  the  Rev.  G.  f«^"7  .^'^,7  V^^^^^ 

^e  day  the  Hulsean  P"  VtrSfn^sul^^  T^he '^h^ytian 's^^^^^ 

^Sl^^i  ^sc^h^oTh-Su^^^^  :ubf4  W  the  Hul-n  P^^^^^  the  p. 

sent  year  is,  ^«  An  Enquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Prophetic  Inter^^^^ 
practical  results  arising  from  them."-The  Nornssian  Professor  "11^''^^^^^^^^^ 
notice  that  his  Lectures  in  Lent  Term,  1840,  will  commence  ?^J'^l^^^^^^^ 
There  wUl  be  congregations  on  the  following  days  of  the  «°8^»?|^^^°*J^"°m^_  4*^ 
nesday,  Feb.  12,  at  deven;  Wednesday,  Feb.  26,  *t  eleven;  Wedn^ay,M^  4  at 
eleven;  Wedn^day,  Mar.  18,  at  eleven;  Friday,  April  3,  (M.  A-  ^J^^PtorsA  at  t^^^^ 
Friday,  April  10,  (end  of  te^m,)  at  ten.  The  subject  for  the  Seatonian  pn«  poem 
for  the  ensuing  year  is,  *^  The  Ministry  of  Angeb."  ^^ 

Durham.  — At  a  recent  convocation,  the  *^^- f  ;-^f"^y°J  ":f  Vug  u 
Greek,  was  nominated  by  the  Warden  to  the  office  of  Sub- Warden  of  the  University 
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for  the  ensuing  year.  — -  W.  L.  Wharton^  M.A.,  was  nominated  by  the  Warden,  and 
approved  by  convocation,  to  the  office  of  a  Curator  of  the  Obsei-vatory.  — -  The  Rev. 
T.  W.  Peile,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Whitley,  M.A.,  the  Proctors  for  the  present 
year,  made  the  requisite  declarations  on  being  admitted  to  their  offices.  —  The  fol- 
lowing persons  were  admitted  ad  eundum  by  vote  of  the  house :  the  very  Rev.  P. 
S.  Wood,  D.C.L.,  of  Oriel  coll.,  Oxford,  Dean  of  Her  Majesty's  Collegiate  Church  at 
Middleham ;  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Maltby,  M.A.,  of  Caius  coll.,  Cambridge,  chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  Durham;  G.  Wray,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  coll.,  Cambridge,  Bead 
Master  of  the  Grammar  School,  Darlington  5  W.  Weightman,  M.A.,  of  Queen  s 
coll.,  Oxford. —  The  following  persons  were  presented  and  admitted  ad  eundum; 
S.  Humphreys,  B.A.,  Brasenose  coll.,  Oxford ;  W.  R.  Hall,  B.A.,  Balliol  ColL, 
Oxford;  B.  E.  Dwarris,  B.A.,  Van  Mildert  scholar,  has  been  elected  to  one  of  the 
Fellowships  lately  established  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter ;  L.  Gisbome  has  been  ad- 
mitted a  student  on  the  foundation,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Rev.  T.  Gisbome. 

ORDtNATIONS. 

At  an  Ordination,  held  by  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  Sunday, 
Dec.  22,  the  following  gentlemen  entered  into  Holy  Orders: — Deaconi.—  W:  N.^Moles- 
worth,  B.A.,  Pemb.  coll., Cambridge;  J.  G.  A.  Baker, B.A.,Trin.  coll.,  Cambridge; 
H.  Petley,  B.A.,  Wadham  coll.,  Oxford;  J.Cooke,  B.A.,  C.  C.  coll.  Cambridge; 
E.  W.  R.  PuUen,  B.A.,  Queen's  Coll.,  Cambridge.  Priests.— B.,  W.  O.  Polhill,  B.A., 
University  coll.,  Oxford  ;  G.  S.  Simpson,  B.A.,  Trin.  coll.,  Cambridge ;  W.  Brad< 
street,  Emm.  coll.,  Cambridge.  At  an  ordination  held  by  his  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  at  Bishopsthorpe,on  Sunday,  Dec.  22,  the  following  gentlemen  entered 
into  Holy  Orders.  Deacons.  —  J.  F.  Sharpe,  B.A.,  Sid.  Sus.  coll.,  Cambridge;  J. 
Jessop,  B.A.,  St  John's  colL,  Cambridge;  H.  Malster,  B.A.,  New  Inn  hall,  Oxford ; 
£.  H.J.  Hawke.  B.A.,  Cath.  hall,  Cambridge;  A.  Napier,  B.A.,  Trin.  coll.,  Cam- 
bridge; T.D.Harrison,  Literate.  PriesU,—E,  H.  Woodall,  B.A.,  Ex.colL,  Ox- 
ford; J.  W.  Corbett,  B.A.,  Merton  coll.,  Oxford;  R.  Croker,  B.A.,Trin.  coll.,  Dub- 
lin^ R.  P.  Waller,  B.A.,  Jesus  coll.,  Cambridge:  G.  G.  Lamotte,  B.A.,  Emm. 
coll.,  Cambridge ;  C.  Cook,  Literate.  The  following  gentlemen  were  ordained  by 

the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  on  Sunday,  Dec.  22,  at  St.  James's  Church,  Piccadilly^: 
Deacons.— W.  T.  Turner,  M.A.,  Trin.  coll.,  Cambridge ;   H.  Holden,  M.A.,  Balliol 
coll.,  Oxford ;   R.  Lawson,  B.A.,  Jesus  coll.,  Cambridge ;    C.  J.  Scratchley,  B.A., 
Brasenose,  coll.,  Oxford;  C.  B.  Leigh,  B.A.,  C.  C.  Cambridge;  G.  H.  Repton,  B.A., 
Univ.  coll.,  Oxford ;  S.  P.  Field,  B.A.,  Pemb.  coll.,  Cambridge ;   C.  Maunder,  B.A.y 
Queen's  coll.,  Cambridge;  E.  F.  Champneys,  S.C.L.,  All  Souls'  coll.,  Oxford  ;  F.  C. 
Cook,  B.A.,  St.  John's  coll.,   Cambridge;  C.C.Roberts,  B.A.,  Trin.colL,  Cam- 
bridge;    A.  Roberts.  B.A.,  Magd.  coll.,  Oxford;   F.  Style,  B.A.,  St  John's  coll., 
Oxford;   G.  France,  B. A.,  Exeter  col.,  Oxford;  C.  Greenwood,  Literate;  T.  Spurr, 
Trin.  coll.,  Cambridge;  A.  W.  Wallis,  B.A.,  Magd.  haU,  Oxford.     Priests. ^R.  A. 
Johnson,  M.A.,  Trin.  coll., Cambridge ;  E.  H.  Landon,  M.A.,  CCcoU.,  Cambridge; 
C.  Bumey,  M.A.,  Magd.  coll.,  Oxford;    A.  W.  Roper.  B.X.,  Emm.  coll.,  Cam- 
bridge: B.  E.  Lampet,  B.A.,  C.  C.coU.,  Cambridge  ;  T.  R.  Birch,  B.A.,  Pemb.  coll., 
Oxford;    H.  A.  Loveday,  B.A.,  St  Peter's  coll.,  Cambridge;   J.  T.  Whitp,  M.A., 
C.  C.  coll.,  Oxford;  T.  W.  H.  Gumey,  B.A„  St  John's  coll.,  Cambridge;  J.  A.  Cook, 
B.A.,    C.C.  coll.,  Cambridge;   A.  Borradaile,  M.A.,    Christ's  Church,  Oxford;  J. 
Hawksworth,  and  J.  P.  Menge,  Church  Missionary  coll.,  Islington.        The  foUowing 
gentlemen  were  ordained  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  the  Chapel  at  Fam- 
ham  Castle,  on  Sunday,  15th  Dec.,  1839:  —  Deacons. — J.  M.  Sumner,  B.A.,  Balliol 
coll.,  Oxford;  F.  Menzies,  B.A.,  Brasenose  coll.,  Oxford;   H.  J.  Vernon,  B.A.,  Magd. 
hall,  Oxford ;  R.  N.  Maddock,  M.A., Queen's  coll.,  Oxford;  F.  A.  Ironmonger,  B.A., 
Pemb.  coll.,  Oxford;   I.P.  Prescott,  B.A.,  Oriel  coll.,  Oxford ;  J.  S.  fiodson,  B.A.y 
Merton  coll.,  Oxford;  T.  Brock.,  B.A.,  Oriel  coll.,  Oxford ;    T.  Whytehead,  B.A., 
St  John's  colL,  Cambridge;   W.  Bruce,  B.A.,  Oriel  coll.,  Oxford,  by  lett  dim.  from 
the  Bp.  of  Landaff;  J.  J.  Ramsey,  B.A.,  Pemb.  hall,  Cambridge.      Priests.  —  The 
Hon.  W.  Howard,  B.A.,  C.  C, Oxford;  W.  Skirrow,  B.A.,   Univ.  coll.,  Oxford;  C. 
R.Tate,    M.A.,    C.C,  Oxford;    G.   W.   Huntingford,  B.A.,   New  coll.,    Oxford; 
T.  Prater,  M.A.,  Exeter  coll.,  Oxford ;  G.  T.  Warner, B. A.,  Trin.  coll.,  Cambridge; 
A.T.  Corfe,  M.A.,  All  Souk' coll.,  Oxford ;  H.  L.  Dodds,  M.A..  Christ's  Church, 
Oxford;   R. Dear,  A.B.,  Trin.  coll.,  Dublin;   T.  Golding,  L.L. B.,  Trin.  hall.  Cam- 
bridge,  by  lett.  dim.  from  the  Bp.  Rochester.        At  an  Ordination  held  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Gloacester  and  Bristol,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Gloucester,  on  Sunda/, 
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DecSSy  the  following  gentlemen  were  idmitted  into  Holj  Orden:  —  Dtaeont.  -^  J. 
W.  Donaldson,  M.A.,  Trin.  coll.,  Cambridge ;  E.  W.  Oarrow,  B.A.,  BraMnose  coll., 
Oxford;  R.  Hebson,  B.A.,  Queen's  coll.,  Oxford;  M.  Holme,  B.A.,  Braienose coll., 
Oxford ;  J.  Martin,  B. A .  Sid.  Sua.  colL,  Cambridge ;  W.  Spearman,  B. A.,  Trin.  coll., 
Cambridge;  D.  P.  Thomas,  B.A.,  Jeaub  coll.,  Oxford,  by  lett  dim.  from  the  Bp.  of 
Uandaff.    PrieHi,—h.  V.  Bazett,  B.A.,  Trin. coll.,  Cambridge;  J.  L.Crompton, 
B.  A.,  Trinity  coll.,  Cambridge;  W.  Garratt,  B.A.,  Trin.  coll.,  Cambridge;  Erasmus 
V.Ma8on,H.A.,  Trin.  coll.,  Cambridge;  T.  Pumell,  B.A.,  New  Inn  hall,  Oxford ; 
R.  Shilleto,  M.A.,  Trin.  oolL,  Cambridge.        Names  of  gentlemen  ordained  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  the  Cathedral  Chureh  of  Lincoln,  on  Sunday,  the  22nd 
December.    Deacons,^-],  Bluett,  B.A.,  Queen's  oolL, Cambridge;  W.  J.  P.  Burrell, 
B.A.,  St  John's  coll.,  Cambridge;  H.  Oosse»  B.A.,  Exeter  ooll.,  Oxford ;  C.  Jackson, 
B.A., St.  John's  coU.,  Cambridge;  C. Nevile,  B.A.,  Trin.  coll.,  Oxford;  O.C.  New- 
comb,  B.A.,  Oriel  coll.,  Oxford ;    R.  Stanley,  B.A.,  Brasenose  coll.,  Oxford ;  J. 
Stevenson,  B.A.,  St.  John's  colL,  Cambridge ;  B.  Street,   B.A.,  Trin.  coll.,  Dublin; 
J.H.Williams,   B.A.,  St.  Mary's  hall,  Oxford;   J.  Mould,  B.A.,  St.  John's  coll., 
Cambridge,  with  lett  dim.  from  the  Bp.  of  Peterborough.    PrieHi,  —  R.  £.  Bassett, 
B.A.,  Lin.  coll.,  Oxford;    J.  J.  Blandibrd,  B.A.,  Christ's  coll.,  Cambridge;  R.  J. 
Buddicom,  B.A.,  Brasenose  coll.,  Oxford;  J.  M.  Butt,  B.A.,  C.  C.  coll.,  Cambridge; 
T.  E.  Dunkin,  B.A.,  Trin.  coll.,  Cambridge ;  C.  D.  Holland,  B.A.,  Caius  colL,  Cam- 
bridge; E.Huff,  B.A.,    Queen's  coll.,  Cambridge;  E.  D.  Geoffrey,  B.A.,  Fellow  of 
King's  con.,  Cambridge;  M.  Kirwan,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  King's  coll.,  Cambridge;  W. 
Law,  ^.A.,  Queen's  coU.,  Cambridge;  H.  Marshall,  Literate;  T.  E.  Marshall,  B. A., 
Emm.  coll.,  Cambridge ;    C.  C.  Orme,  B.A.,  Trin.  coll.,  Cambridge;  H.  W.Smith, 
M.A.,  St  John's  coll.,  Cambridge.        Gentiemen  ordained  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Christ's  Church,  Oxford,  on  Sunday,  22nd  day  of 
December,  1839:— Deacons. ~W.  Adams,  M. A.,  MertoncolL;   W.  C.  F.  Webber, 
M.A.,  Christ  Church;    J.  D.  Collis,  B.A.,  Worcester  coll. ;   G.M.Bullock,   B.A., 
St  John's  coU. ;  H.  Balston,  B.A.,  Magd.  coll. ;  S.  A.  Pears,  M.A.,  Wadham  coll.; 
0.  H.  B.  Hyman,  B.A.,  Wadham  colL ;  C.  J.  Marsden,  B.A.,  Christ  Church ;  W.  G. 
Penny,  M.A.,  Christ  Church;  H.  W.Phillott,  B.A.,  Christ  Church;  A.  P.  Stanley, 
B.A.,  Univ.  coll.;  D.  Melville,  B. A., Brasenose  coU.;  J.M.Wilson,  M. A.,  C.C.colL; 
H.  T.  May,  B.A.,  New  college ;  E.  Marshall,  BJk.,  C.  C.  coll.;   T.  Shadforth,  B.A., 
Univ.  coll.;    E.  May,  B.A.,  Mertoncoll.;  J.  G.  Girdlestone,  S.C.L.,  New  coll.;   H. 
Coombs,  B.A.,  St.  John  Baptist  coll. ;   G.  F.  Childe,  B.A.,  Christ  Church;    R.  W. 
Church,  M.A.,  Oriel  coll.      Priests,  -  W.  C.  Cotton,  M.A.,  Christ  Church ;   H. 
Sheppard,  MJL.,  Oriel  coll.;  F.  M.  Knollis,  B.A.,  Magd.  coll.;  G.  D.  Wheeler,  B.A., 
Wadham  coll.;   H.  Dale,  MJl.,  Magd.  coll.;   W.  B.  Pusey,  M.A.,    Oriel coU.;   G. 
Dawson,  M.A.,  Exeter  colL;    Erroll  Hill,  M.A.,   New  coll.;   T.  F.  Henney,  M.A., 
Pemb.coU.;   W.  W.  Woolcombe,  M.A.,  Exeter  coll;  E.  D.  Tinling,  B.A.,  Christ 
Church;  E.  J.  Pogson,  S.C.L.,  St  John's  colL;  B.  E.  Bridges, M. A.,  Lin.  coll.;   G. 
Butt,B.A.,  Christ  Church;  J.Hunt,  B.A.,  Queen's  coll. ;   E.  Horton,  M. A.,  Wor- 
cester coll. ;  W.  Hawkins,  M.A.,  Exeter  coll. ;  S.  G.  Dudley,  B.A.,  Jesus  coll. ;  T.  J. 
Brown  B.A.,  New  eoll. ;  Paulet  St  John,  B.C.L.,  Downing  coll. ;   R.  R.  Hurle,  M.A., 
Caius  colL,  Cambridge.        Gentlemen  ordained  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  Salisbury,  on  Sunday,  22nd  December,  1839:— Deacon*. — 
W.Smith,  St.  John's  coll.,  Cambridge;  W.  Brewster,  B.A.,  Trin. coll.,  Oxford;   H. 
JJiven,  B.A.,  St  John's  coll.,  Cambridge;  J.  M.  Glenie,  B,A.,  St  Mary  hall,  Oxford ; 
C. T.  Wilson, B.A.,  Magd.  hall,  Oxford;  J.  Wyndham,  M.A.,  Magd.  colL,  Oxford  ; 
F.  Langhome,  Literate ;  R.  F.  B.  Rickards,  B.A.,  Balliol  colL,  Oxford,  by  lett  dim. 
fromtheBp.  of  Exeter.    iV»e«/«.—W,  C.  Frampton,  M.A.,  Trin.  coll.,  Cambridge; 
P. B.  Brodie,  B.A.,  Emm.  coll.,  Cambridge;   J.  Y.  Becher,  B.A.,  Worcester  coll., 
Oxford;  E.Meyrick,  M.A.,  Queen's  coll.,  Oxford;  H.  Wyndham,  S.C.L.,  St  Peter's 
coll.,  Cambridge ;   J.  Kenworthy,  B.A.,  Caius  coll.,  Cambridge.        The  following 
gentlemen  were  admitted  to  Holy  Orders  in  Bangor  Cathedral,  on  Sunday,  the  22nd  of 
December,  1839,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bangor.    Deacons.--  J.  W.  Y.  Hinde,  B.A., 
Wadham  coll.,  Oxford ;  E.  Evans,  B.A.,  Queen's  coll.,  Oxford.    Priesia,-  -T.  R.  Ellis, 
B.A.,  Trin.  coll.,  Dublin ;  A.  Ellis,  B.A.,  Trin.  coll.,  Dublin.     The  Bishop  of  Durham 
admitted  the  following  gentlemen  into  Holy  Orders,  in  the  Chapel  at  Auckland  Castle^ 
on  Sunday,  the  1st  December.    Deacons.— W,  Darnell,  B.A.,  C.  C.  coll.,  Oxford;  W. 
Skene,  Licentiate  in  Theology^  University,  Durham ;  F.  B.  Thompson,B.A.,  Univ.  Dur- 
ham ;^C.  Abbott,  StBees.   Priests.— G.  Brown,  Licentiate  inTheology,  Univ.Durham ; 
J.  W.  Hick,  University,  Durham  j   W.  Mackey,  Licen^ate  in  Theology,  University 
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Durham;  J.  Cundill,  B.A.»  University,  Durham;  F.  Thompson,  B.A.,  Unl^rsity, 
Durham;  J.  Thurlow,  B.A.,  St  John's,  Cambridge ;  T.  Gamett,  B.A.,  University, 
Durham.  At  an  ordination  held  in  Worcester  Cathedral,  by  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocess,  on  Saturday,  the  21st  ult.,  beiog  St.  Thomas's  Day,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  ordained  i'— Deacons* — 6.J[Brewin,  B.A.,  C.  C.  coll.,  Cambridge;  H.  S. 
Eyre,  B.A.,  Christ's  Church,  Oxford;  W.  Matthias,  B.A.,  Brasenose coll.,  Oxford; 
R.  A.  Baxter,  B.A.,  Brasenose  coll.,  Oxford ;  A.  F.  Merrivale,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trin. 
coll.,  Cambridge;  C.  F.  Smith,  B.A.,  Clueeo's  coll.,  Cambridge,  on  lett  dim.  from 
the  Bp.  of  Chester ;  R.  Jones.,  St  David's  coll.,  Lampeter,  on  lett  dim.  from  the 
Bp.  of  St  David's.  Priests,— The  Rev,  G.  Scott,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  Worcester  coll., 
Oxford;  Rev.  G.  A.  Blakeley,  B.A.,  Worcester  coll.,  Oxford;  Rev.  G.  W.  Robinson, 
B.A.,  St  Peter's  coll.,  Cambridge;  Rev.  H.  Mills,  B.A.,  Balliol  coll.,  Oxford;  Rev, 
T.  S.  Jones,  B. A.,  Scholar  St  John's  coll.,  Cambridge ;  Rev.  W.  N.  T.  Marsh,  B. A.. 
Oriel  coll.,  Oxfoixl.  On  Sunday,  22d  Dec.,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  ordained 
the  following  gentlemen :—  Deacons, — J.  Edwards,  B.A.,  Lin.  coll.,  Oxford;  £.  J.  6. 
Hornby,  B.A.,  Merton  coll.,  Oxford ;  C.  L.  Royds,  B.A.,  Wadham  coll.,  Oxford; 
J»  Wallas,  B.A.,  Queen's  coll.,  Oxford;  J.B.Harrison.  B.A.,  Magd.  colL,  Cam- 
bridge; J.^Hickman,  B.A.,  St.  John's  coll.,  Cambridge;  E.  Marsden,  B.A.,  St. 
John's  coll.,  Cambridge  ;  D.  J.  Stuart,  B.A.,  Trin.  colL,  Cambridge;  T.  Carpenter, 
B.A.,  Trin.  coll.,  Dublin ;  G.  F.  Galaher,  B.A.,  Trin.  coll.,  Dublin ;  W.  D.  Long,  B. A., 
Trin.  coll.,  Dublin  ;  J.  H.  La  Mothe,  B.A.,  Trin.  coll.,  Dublin ;  D.  P.  O'Conner,  B.A., 
Trin. coll.,Dublin ;  A.  R.  Douglass,  B.A.,  Trin.  coll.,  Dublin;  T.  Barrow,Lit  StBees  ; 
W.Foster,  Lit  StBees;  J.  C.  Orlebar,  Lit  StBees;  M.  Wilson,  Lit  St  Bees. 
Priests. — P.  W.  Braucker, B.A.,  Jesus  coll.,  Oxford;  T.Harries,  B.A.,  Jesus  coll.,  Ox- 
ford ;  C.  Fox,  M.A.,  Queen's  coll.,  Oxford ;  F.  Kenney,  B.A.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ^ 
J.  B.  Phillips,  M.A.,  All  Souls' coll.,  Oxford;  C.  BuUen,  B.A.,  C.  C.  coll.,  Cam- 
bridge; A.Watson,  B.A.,  C.  C.  coll.,  Cambridge;  S.  P.  Boutflower,  B.A.,  St  John's 
coll.,  Cambridge ;  J,  Gaman,  B.A.,  Cath.  hall,  Cambridge ;  H.  W.  Jackson,  B.A., 
Queen's  coll.,  Cambridge;  J.  Moore,  B.A.,  Magd.  coll.> Cambridge ;  J.  R.  £chlin,B.A., 
Trin.  colL,  Dublin;  J.  Hughes,  B.A.,  Trin.  coll.,  Dublin  ;  £.  Jefferies,  B.A.,  Trin. 
coH.,  Dublin ;  W.  H.  Nason,  B.A.,  Trin.  coll.,  Dublin ;  D.  Price,  B.  A.,  Trin.  coll., 
Dublin;  J.  Read,  B.A.,  Trin.  coll.,  Dublin. 

PREFERMENTS. 

Right  Rev.  James  Bowstead,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  to  be  translated  to 
the  see  of  Lichfield. 

Rev.  Henry  Pepys,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Prebendary 
of  Wells,  Rector  of  Moreton,  Essex,  to  be  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man. 

Rev.  W.  Cooper,  B.D.,  Rector  of  West    Rasen,    Lincolnshire,    and  the  Rev. 
J.  Stockdale,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Kingerby,  in  the  same  county,  to  be  Rural  Deans 
of  Washcroft. — Rev.  E.  Allen,    to    the    Rectory   of   Keinton  Mansfield,  Sonoier- 
setsbire. — Rev.    W.    B.    Baker,   to    be   chaplain    to    the    Lincoln    Union.— Rev. 
J.    Barney,  to   the    Vicarage   of  Charlton    Adam,    Somersetshire. — Rev.    £.    G. 
Bayley,  to  the  Rectory  of  Ackworth,  Yorkshire. — Rev.  J.  G.  Bellingham,  to  the 
Curacy  of  Aldswortb,  Gloucestershire. — Rev.  J.  Bennett,  resident  Curate  of  Feda- 
more  and  Glenogra,  to  the  Vicarage  of  the  same.— ^Rev.  T.  Bemey,  M.A.,  to  the  Ree* 
tory  of  Hockering,  with  Mattishall  Bergh  annexed,  Norfolk. — Rev.  J.  Birch,  to  the 
Perpetual  Curacy  of  Crossens,  Lancashire.— Rev.  A.  Bloxam,  M.A.,  to  the  Perpetual 
Curacy  of  Twycross,  Leicestershire. — Rev.  A.  Broadley,  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of 
Walditch,  Dorsetshire. — Rev.  A.  Browne,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Afiane,  Diocess  of  Lis- 
more,  Ireland. — Rev.  T.  B.  L.  Browne,  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of  Flint — Rev.  J. 
Cbarnock,  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of  Aldfield,  Yorkshire. — Rev.  J.  M.  Cholmeley, 
to  the  Cbapelry  of  Lower  Bceding,  Sussex. — Rev.  G.  Chute,  to  the  Curacy  of  the 
united  parishes  of  Molahifie,  Kilkneedane,  and  Kilbonane. — Rev.  L.  A.  Cliff,  B.  A., 
to  the  Rectory  of  Thorn  Falcou,  Somersetshire. — Rev.  J.  Coghlan,  to  be  Incumbent 
of  one  of  the  new  churches  in  Bethnal  Green. — Rev.  T.  B.  Coney,  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Pucklechurch,  Gloucestershire. — The  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln  appointed  the  Rev.  W. 
Walter,  Vicar  of  Bonby,  Lincolnshire,  to  be  Rural  Dean  for  the  Deaneiy  of  Yarbro'. 
— Rev.  C.  S.  Coxwell,  to  the  Rectory  of  East  Chinnock,  Somersetshire. — Rev.  J.  Cus- 
'  tance,  to  be  domestic  chaplain  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Suffield.— Rev.  J.  Davies,  M. A., 
to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of  Chilworth,  Hants. — Rev.  R.  B.  Davies,  B.A.,  to  the 
Curacy  of  Accrington,  Lancashire. — Rev.  W.  H.  Dearsley,  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy 
of  Horton,  Staffordshire. — Rev.  J.  Dodd,  to  the  Rectory  of  Hampton  Poyle,  Oxford. — 
Rev.  F.  Duncan,  to  the  Rectory  of  West  Cheborough,  Dorsetshire. — Rev.  J.  Dun- 
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ninghaiDy  M.  A.,  to  be  Master  of  the  Free  Onunmar  School,  Colchester*— Rev.  J.  W. 
Edwards,  to  the  Rectory  of  Baddeley,  Cheshire. — Rev.  F.  F.  Fawkes,  to  the  Perpetual 
Curacy  of  Great  and  Little  Hamptooi  Worcester.— Rev.  W.  Flinson,  to  be  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Courtown.-*Rev.  Y.  Fosbroke,to  the  Vicarage  of  St  Ives, 
Hants. — Rev.  W.  Fox,  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of  Salisbury,  Blackbnro.— Rev.  Mr. 
Garrett,  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of  Bruton,  Somersetshire. — Rev.  J.  D.  Giles,  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Skendleby,  Lincoln.— Rev.  Mr.  Hackett,  of  Cork,  to  the  Cuie  of  the 
church  erected  near  Bray,  in  thecounty*of  Dublin,  towards  the  completion  of  which 
Mrs.  Clarke  contributed  the  munificent  sum  of  2000/. — Rev.  W.  S.  Hadley,  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Isle  Brewers,  Somersetshire.-— Rev.  F.  N.  Highmore,  to  be  Head  Master 
of  the  Free  Grammar  School,  at  Burnley. — Rev.  F.  Hildyard,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 

of  Trinity  Hall,  to  the  Reotory  of  Swannington,  with  Wood  DalUng  annexed. Rev. 

H.  Howell,  B.A.,  of  Merton  College,  to  be  Curate  of  Sbobrooke,  Devonshire.— Rev! 
J.  HuUett,  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of  Upton,  Cheshire. — Rev.  £.  Jenkins,  to  the 
Curacies  of  Tredunnoch  and  Llanthewybach,  Monmouthshire.— Rev.  J.  W.  Johns 
B.A.,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  to  be  Curate  of  Falmouth.— Rev.  R.  Kent! 
to  be  Perpetual  Curate  of  Disley,  Cheshire.— Rev.  W.  F.  Kerr,  to  the  Rectory  of 
Marston  Sicca,  Gloucestershire. — Rev.  F.  M.  NoUis,  to  the  Rectory  of  Congerstcme 
Leicestershire. — Rev.  R.  W.  Lambert,  to  the  Vicarages  of  Fifehead  and  Swell,  Somer- 
setshire.— Rev.  St.  John  W.  Lucas^  M.A.,  to  the  Rectory  of  East  Hatley  and  Vicarage 
of  Tadlow,  Cambridge. — Rev.T.Mas8ey,  B.A.,  to  the  Rectoiy  of  Hatchfie,  in  Lincoln- 
shire.— Rev.  W.  M'Cobb,  to  the  Chaplaincy  of  the  Cranborne  and  Wimbome  Union. 
^Rev.  I.  £.  N.  Molesworth,  D.D.,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Rochdale,  Lancaster.— Rev! 
W.  Moore,  to  the  Rectory  of  Whitchurch,  Oxford. — Rev.  J.  Nelson,  to  the  Master! 
ship  of  Rotherham  Grammar  School. — Rev.  £.  Ness,  to  be  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the 
Earl  of  Craven. — Rev.  P.  C.  Nicholson,  to  be  Assistant  Curate  of  St  James's  Church 
Leeds. — ReT.  J.  R.  Page,  M.A.,  to  be  Chaplain  and  Professor  of  History  and  English 
Literature  to  the  College  for  Civil  Engineers. — Rev.  W.  Piggott,  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Oakley,  Bucks. — Rev.  T.  F.  Plummer,  to  the  United  Parishes  of  Newcastle  and 

Monagen. — The  Hon.  and  Rev.  R.  Plunket,  to  the  Living  of  Headfort. Rev.  W. 

Putsey,  to  the  Curacy  of  Elton,  Durham. — Rev.  J.  Rashdidl,  M.A.,  to  the  Ministry 
of  the  Episc.  Chapel,  Precinct  of  Bedford,  Exeter.—  Rev.  John  Rawes,  to  be  a  Minor 
Canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Bristol.-^Rer.  J.  B.  Reade,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Stone 

Buckinghamshire. — Rev.  £.  Rimel),  to  the  Vicarage  of  Marystow,  Devonshire. Rer! 

A.  Roberts  has  been  appointed  chaplain  of  Halstead  Union.— Rev.  D.  Rowlands  to 
be  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Gosford.— Rev.  W.  Scott,  to  the  Incumbency  of  Christ 
Church,  New  North  Road  Hoxton. — Rev.  Mr.  Shrimper,  to  the  Rectoiy  of  St.  An- 
drews, Hertford. — Rev.  T.  Stoneham,  to  Ketley,  Salop.*— Rev.  H.  Taylor,  to  be  Incum- 
bent of  All  Saints,  Stepney. — Rev.  G.  T.  Terry,  M.A.,  to  the  HeadMasterahip  of  the 
Grammar  School  at  Thornton.— Rev.  W.  Thorpe,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Wookey,  Somer- 
setshire.— Rev.  H.  Tryer,  to  be  one  of  the  Domestic  Chaplains  to  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond.— Rev.  B.  Vale,  to  the  Rectory  of  Longton,  Staffordshire. — Rev.  Fred.  Pringle 
Walton,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Ainderby,  Yorkshire. — Rev.  W.  F.  Webb,  to  the  Living 
of  Dunderrow,  Ireland. — Rev.  J.  White,  to  the  Rectories  of  St  Andrew  with  St. 
Mary,  Breadman,  Canterbury.— Rer.  R.  N.  Whittaker,  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Whalley,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster. — Rev.  Wm.  M.  Williams,  to  the  Rectory 
of  Halkio,  Flintshire.— Rev.  G.  Wray,  M.A.,  to  the  Rectory  of  Leven,  Yorkshire. 

DEATHS. 

Oct.  24,  at  Cairo,  Rev.  J.  Clay,  of  Stapenhill,  Burton-on-Trent, Staffordshire, and 
late  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. — Dec.  2,  Rev.  A.Melville,  minister  of  Falkirk 
Scotland. — Dec.  4,  in  communion  with  the  Established  Church,  the  Rev.  Laurence  j! 
Nolan,  curate  of  Athboy,  Ireland,  formerly  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.— Dec.  S  aged 
34,  the  Rev.  A.  Sadler,  M.A.— Dec.  11,  at  Liverpool,  the  Rev.  R.  CardweU,  'in  the 
62Ddyearof  his  age.— Dec.  13,  at  Trowbridge,  aged  81,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Avons,  late 
Master  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  at  Calne. — Dec.  15,  at  Haydon,  near  Taunton 
the  Rev.  H.  Barker,  Auditor  of  the  Chard  and  other  Unions  in  West  Somersetr*- 
Dec  15,  in  his  48th  year,  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Preston,  Lanca- 
shire—Dec. 15,  aged  75,  at  Bath,  the  Rev.  J.  Geneste,  M.A.— Dec.  17,  in  his  77th 
year,  the  Rev.  G.  Savile,  rector  of  Howell,  Lincolnshire,  and  perpetual  curate  of  Shire- 
oaks,  Nottinghamshire. — Dec,  20,  at  Weymouth,  the  Rev.  H.  Poole. — Dec.  21,  Rev. 
C.  Fisher,  upwards  of  39  years  rector  of  Ovington  with  Tilbury,  Essex.— Dec.  25 
Rev.  G.  L.  Warner,  late  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  vicar  of  St  Mary  Bredin' 
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Canterbuiy,  aged  35.— Dec.  26,  in  the  7dtb  year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  M.  Dunn, 
upwards  of  30  years  curate  of  the  parish  of  Cheadle,  Cheshire.— Dec.  26,  at  Mans- 
field,  the  Rev.  R.  Wood,  D.D.  He  was  upwards  of  30  years  chaplain  to  the  county 
gaol,  and  more  than  40  years  first  usher,  and  afterwards  head  master  of  the  Notting- 
ham Free  Grammar  School. — Dec.  27,  suddenly,  the  Rev.  J.  Nicholson,  M.A.,  vicar 
of  Great  Paxton,  Hunts.— Dec.  31,in  the  35th  year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  J.  Wordsworth, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  eldest  son  of  the  Master  of  that 
Society. — ^Jan.  2,  in  the  72nd  year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  R.  Berkeley,  of  Cotheridge 
Court,  Worcestershire.-^Jan.  3,  aged  54,  the  Rev.  W.  Girdlestone,  rector  of  Kelling 
with  Salthouse,  Norfolk.— Rev.  R.  Blacklin,  aged  97,  curate  of  Heighington,  and 
Master  of  the  Grammar  School. — Of  typhus  fever,  the  Rev.  John  Bull,  M.A.,  curate 
of  Pinchbeck,  Lincolnshire.— At  Clifton,  the  Rev.  T.  Stretton  Codrington,  M.A.,  of 
Brasenose  College,  and  vicar  of  Wroughton,  Wilte,  aged  39. — At  Fort  Elizabeth,  near 
Croom,  Rev.  J.  Croker,  one  of  the  minor  canons  of  the  cathedral,  and  vicar  of  Cro- 
nelty  and  Clouncagh.— At  Ingleton,  Yorkshire,  aged  72,  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Greenwood.— 
Rev.  Wm.  R.  Hay,  rector  of  Ackworth,  York,  aged  78. — ^At  Brecondale,  Rev.  J.  King, 
chaplain  to  the  Kenninghall  Union,  aged  33. — Rev.  R.  Noble,  IS  years  vicar  of 
Whalley,  Lancashire. — ^At  Newport  Glebe  House,  Tipperary,  Ireland,  Rev.  Dr.  J. 
Pennefather,  rector  of  the  Union  of  St.  John's,  aged  83. — Rev.  E.  Roberts,  upwards 
of  20  years  rector  of  Halkin  Flintshire.— Rev.  E.  Swatman,  rector  of  Little  Fransham, 
Norfolk,  and  formerly  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  the  63rd  year  of  his  age. — 
At  the  South  Parade,  Bath,  in  his  63rd  year,  the  Rev.  W.  Warner,  M.A.,  rector  of 
Widford,  Essex,— Aged  87,  Rev.  R.  Wilkinson,  vicar  of  Darton,  Yorkshire,  nearly 
fifty  years;  56  years  perpetual  curate  of  Lightclifie,  in  the  same  county ;  and  Heaid 
Master  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  School,  at  Heath,  near  Halifax. 

The  Rev.  John  Allen,  M.A.,  chaplain  of  King's  College,  London,  and  M.  Tremen> 
here,  Esq.,  have  been  appointed  inspectors  of  schools  to  be  aided  by  public  grants, 

• 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Amongst  the  donations  for  providing  churehes,  schools,  &c.,  at  Bethnal  Green, 
we  have  much  pleasure  in  mentioning  a  munificent  gift  of  6,000j.  from  '*  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  and  his  sister,  S.  H."  We  understand  this  sum  will  be  applied  to  one  of  the 
proposed  divisions  of  the  parish,  and  we  cannot  but  hope  that  the  whole  plan,  in  itself 
so  beneficial,  and  so  well  supported,  will  be  fully  carried  out,  and  the  blessings  of  the 
parochial  system  made  manifest  in  a  district  avowedly  one  of  the  most  destitute  in 
the  means  of  religious  instruction.  Thirty-four  thousand  pounds  is,  we  hear,  still 
required.  Sites  for  two  churches  have  been  presented  by  Captain  Sotheby,  and  P. 
Borgnis,  Esq. — Morning  Herald. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  our  readers  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wameford  has 
transmitted  to  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  the  munificent  donation  of  200/., 
to  be  applied  by  his  Lordship  in  aid  of  the  designs  of  the  Diocesan  Eduqation  Board 
established  in  this  diocess.  The  same  liberal  benefactor  has,  in  addition  to  his  other 
contributions  to  the  objects  of  our  Church  Building  Association,  recently  invested 
1,000/.  towards  endowing  clergymen  in  the  hamlets  of  Kingsholm  and  Hucclecote, 
and  towards  erecting  a  parsonage- house  in  the  parish  of  Deerhurst — Gloucestershire 
Chronicle* 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  has  subscribed  the  liberal  sum  of  1002.  to  the  Salisbury 
'Diocesan  Church  building  Society,  being  his  lordship's  second  donation. — Salisbury 
Hey-ald. 

The  Prize  given  this  year  at  the  Bell  Lecture  for  an  Essay  on  the  History  and  Ad- 
vantages of  tj^e  Parochial  System  of  Education  in  Scotland,  was  gained  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Russell,  Edinburgh,  Licentiate  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
was  presented  to  him  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Russell,  Bishop  of  Glasgow. 

Marischal  College y  Aberdeen.  — We  understand  that  a  summons  of  declarator  has 
been  served  on  the  Principal  and  Professors  of  Marischal  College  and  University,  at 
the  instance  of  John  Stuart  Blaickie,  Esq.,  advocate.  The  conclusions  are,  that  it  shall 
be  declared  that  they  are  bound  to  induct  him  into  the  Chair  of  Humanity,  to  which  he 
was  presented  by  the  crown  ;  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  fees  which  have  been  paid 
to  Dr.  Melvin,  the  gentleman  appointed  by  the  Professors  to  teach  the  cIb&s,^ Herald. 
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Wb  have  illustrated  the  power  and  contagiousness  of  passion  by  one  of 
those  examples  which  fill  the  pages  of  history,  and  form  the  darkest  feature 
of  the  times  in  which  -we  live.  We  have  availed  ourselves  too  of  the 
general  connection  which  exists  between  political  violence  and  religious 
scepticism^  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  tHe  opinion  we  have  already  more 
than  once  expressed,  that  it  is  not  the  reason  of  the  Infidel  which  is 
originally  in  fault,  but  his  feelings  and  habits  of  life.  If  there  is  really  a 
close  alliance  between  Revolution  and  Infidelity  (and  few  will  venture  to 
deny  its  existence),  then  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  same 
cause  which  produces  the  one  gives  rise  also  to  the  other;  and,  if  Reason  is 
made  subservient  to  passion,  to  serve  the  purposes  of  Revolution,  as  it  most 
assuredly  is,  there  is, a  strong  presumption  that  the  same  subserviency  is 
the  real  source  of  the  Infidelity  which  accompanies  it. 

Not  many  years  have  elapsed  since  these  two  doctrines  of  Infidelity  and 
Revolution  were  publicly  taught  by  the  same  professor  in  this  metropolis, 
and  we  remember  well  wnat  crowds  of  disciples  fiocked  to  hear  him.  Many 
and  many  a  man  was  tempted  from  the  pursuits  of  honest  industiy  to  attend 
the  midnight  meetings  of  these  worshippers  of  Reason,  that  he  might  be 
robbed  of  all  contentment  in  the  present  life,  and  of  all  hope  of  happiness  in 
another.  And  many  were  the  converts  to  these  cold  and  cheerless  doctrines, 
and  many  were  their  bitter  firuits.  No  wonder  that  the  exertions  of  the 
teacher  were  crowned  with  success.  Give  to  presumptuous  ignorance 
the  praise  of  reason,  be  prodigal  of  words  of  doubtful  meaning,  spare  neither 
sophistry  nor  ridicule,  fiatter  man's  vanity,  and  ofifer  incense  to  his  pride, 
feed  Envy  with  his  wonted  food,  give  Crime  his  absolution—  and  ye  shall 
have  no  lack  of  followers.  Would  ye  could  see  their  death- beds,  as  we  saw 
one  of  them. 

The  Infidel  was  d3dng  of  consiunption :  his  frame  was  worn  away;  the 
red  flush  was  on  his  cheek,  and  his  eye  beamed  with  unwonted  brightness. 
We  accompanied  a  young  physician  to  his  bed-side.  There  was  evidently 
a  struggle  going  on  between  hope  and  fear :  one  moment  he  felt  all  the 
confidence  of  recovery  which  buoys  up  the  victims  of  this  strange  disease ; 
at  another  his  growing  weakness  spoke  too  plamly  of  approaching  death. 
My  fiiend  was  asked,  with  assumed  indifierence,  but  ill-concealed  anxiety, 
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to  solve  the  sufferers  doubts.  He  told  him  that  he  had  not  long  to  live ;  and 
with  most  touching  kindness^  and  tact  most  delicate,  endeavoured  to  lead  his 
mind  to  thoughts  of  the  world  to  which  his  soul  was  hastening.  But  at 
the  name  of  God  the  wasted  frame  seemed  filled  with  sudden  strength,  a 
deeper  flush  overspread  the  cheek,  the  eye  flashed^re ;  whilst  from  the 
inmost  soul  was  poured  a  torrent  of  such  fearful  rage  and  horrid  blasphemy 
as  made  the  blood  run  cold.  The  wretched  man  fell  back  exhausted,  and 
soon  after  died.  Who  shall  dare  to  say  that  this  poor  wretch  believed  there 
was  no  God  P 

Oh  !  if  there  be  a  time  when  mortal  man  would  wish  to  see  a  glance 
of  triumph  in  a  brother's  eye,  it  is  when  he  struggles  with  his  last  and 
sternest  foe.  If  this  world  has  been  a  scene  of  happiness,  how  sweet 
to  think  that  happiness  unbroken  to  the  last;  if  sad  and  sorrowful, 
what  joy  to  see  one  gleam  of  pleasure  lighten  up  the  gloom !  And,  if  the 
body  moulder  in  the  grave,  and  all  we  hear  of  an  immortal  spirit  made  for 
other  and  for  happier  scenes  be  priestly  fable,  even  then  a  happy  and 
triumphant  death-bed  is  a  gain.  But,  if  the  body's  death  be  but  another 
name  for  life  renewed,  then  countless  ages  are  too  short  a  space  to  pour 
forth  praise  to  Him  who  made  the  gloomy  portal  of  the  tomb  so  bright  an 
entrance  to  eternal  life. 

Then  let  the  Infidel  cease  from  his  unhallowed  task  of  making 
converts  to  his  cheerless  faith.  If  he  can  doubt  the  existence  of  a 
God,  and  deem  the  immortal  soul  a  fable,  and  is  content  to  die 
when  Ws  frail  body  dies,  let  him  not  rob  the  poor  misguided  wretch  of 
his  chief  source  of  consolation,  though  all  his  comfort  be  a  vain  delusion. 
Even  if  untrue,  it  is  not  more  unreal  than  half  the  things  for  which  men 
sn)end  their  lives  and  fortunes  here  :  at  worst  it  is  but  fancy's  boldest  flight, 
the  poet's  brightest  vision,  the  soul's  most  noble  aspiration. 

We  speak  now  of  the  consolation  which  man  derives  in  this  present  life 
from  the  hope  of  another;  and  in  doing  so  we  make  an  appeal  to  the  Infidel 
which  he  can  scarce  resist,  if  Reason  has  not  annihilated  every  other  feeling  of 
his  nature  as  well  as  that  which  prompts  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  God. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Not  only  does  man  derive  consolation  from  the  hope  of 
immortality, but  he  draws  from  it  his  highest  sanctions  and  his  best  motives 
to  the  perfonnance  of  all  those  actions  which  secure  the  happiness  of  indivi- 
duals, and  promote  the  welfare  of  society.  This  hope,  moreover,  supplies^the 
only  effectual  check  to  those  crimes  which  place  the  lives,  the  fortunes,  and 
the  happiness  of  men  in  danger, 'and  risk  the  loss  of  eveiy  advantage  which 
society  secures  to  its  members.  If  the  hope  and  fear  of  an  hereafter  did 
not  reinforce  the  laws  of  man,  how  soon  would  these  laws  be  robbed  of  all 
their  power !  Will  the  mere  threat  of  death  deter  the  murderer,  if  he  feels 
secure  against  all  punishment  after  death  P  At  the  very  worst  it  is  but 
life  for  life,  and  some  chance  of  escaping  punishment  altogether.  Who 
shall  airest  the  assassin's  arm  if  conscience  has  been  stript  of  aJl  her  tensors  P 
Where  shall  the  oppressed,  in  his  hour  of  crushing  misery,  turn  for  mercy, 
if  he  know  that  ia  the  heart  of  the  tyrant  there  is  no  fear  that  a  God  of  mercy 
will  withhold  all  compassion  from  tne  cruel  and  unforgiving  P  Where  shall 
the  poor,  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  helpless  look  for  succour  and  support, 
if  the  rich  and  powerful  deny  the  existence  of  the  Being  who  has  promised 
his  best  blessings  to  the  merciful  P  But,  grant  that  human  laws  are  armed 
with  authority  enough  to  suppress  and  to  discourage  vice,  what  power  have 
they  to  promote  and  encourage  virtue  ?     None.     Under  the  withering 
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influeiice  of  Infidelity,  virtue,  and  every  feeling  of  the  fauman  heart  which 
prompts  one  man  to  saccour  and  assist  another,  must  languish  and  die ; 
and  society  must  be  insecurely  held  together  by  a  slavish  obedience 
to  laws  to  which  necessity  has  given  birth.  Let  the  Infidel  then  con- 
template the  fruits  of  his  doctrines :  Hope  banished  from  the  human 
breast ;  Fear  (the  fear  of  man  and  of  his  laws),  the  only  reasonable  motive 
to  action ;  Conscience  stripped  of  her  authority ;  Virtue  without  a  sanction ; 
Vice,  except  in  his  worst  excesses,  without  a  check ;  Passion  freed  from 
all  restraint ;  and  Reason— cold  and  calculating  reason — the  sole  tyrant 
of  the  head  and  heart.  Again  we  say,  let  the  Infidel  pride  ^umself  in  his 
supposed  superiority  to  all  prejudice,  and  wrap  himself  closely  in  his  garb 
of  self-conceit ;  but,  if  reason  has  spared  one  feeling  of  his  nature,  let  him 
keep  his  cold  and  cheerless  doctrines  to  himself. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  constant  association  of  InfideUty  with  Revolution : 
and  we  may  he  allowed  to  make  a  passing  allusion  to  its  frequent  union 
with  low  and  debasing  vices.     We  have  said  that  the  doctrines  of  Infidelity 
and  Revolution  are  often  propounded  from  the  same  chair;  we  are  sorry  to 
be  obliged  to  add  that  even  in  our  times  the  same  doctrines  are  being 
publicly  taught  in  conjunction  with  the  worst  tenets  of  the  most  licentious 
schools  of  antiquity.    A  triple  alliance  has  been  lately  formed  between 
Infidelity,  Revolution,  and  Licentiousness ;  and  apostles  have  gone  forth  to 
pre&ch  their  doctrines  with  a  zeal  which  would  do  honour  to  a  better 
cause.     If  these  enthusiasts  deserve  no  other  praise,  they  must  at  least 
be  commended  for  their  consistency ;  for  they  are  indeed  consistent  who, 
first  denying  the  existence  of  a  God  and  of  an  immortal  soul,  go  on  to 
rob  all  human  laws  of  their  authority,  and  end  by  making  the  habits  of 
the  brute  the  best  example  for  a  reasonable  and  intelligent  being.     Not 
content  with  instilling  their  poison  into  the  minds  of  the  poor  and  ignorant, 
the  leader  of  these  fanatics  has  dared  to  approach  the  throne  itself;  and  he 
who  should  have  guarded  its  sacred  precincts  from  all  pollution  has  given 
bim  firee  access  to  the  presence  of  a  virgin  queen.    And  these  are  times  of 
social  improvement — of  advancing  and  reforming  intellect !     Oh  for  those 
daysof  darkand  groping  ignorance,  when  the  heart  was  monarch  of  the  head, 
when  the  cheek  could  mantle  with  a  blush,  and  the  eye  was  not  ashamed 
to  glisten  with  a  tear !     Better  far  the  darkest  of  those  bygone  days  than 
this  our  boasted  light     If  knowledge  bears  such  fruits,  then  ignorance  is 
bliss  indeed.    What !  must  the  page  of  history  be  sullied  with  so  foul  a 
stain  ?  Shall  it  be  said  in  times  to  come,  that  he  who  had  overturned  God  s 
altars,  set  all  human  laws  at  defiance,  and  degraded  man  to  the  level  of 
the   beast,  was  tamely  suffered  to  approach  the  throne  of  England's 
monarch,  whilst  the  appointed  guardian  of  England's  honour  pleaded 
ignorance  as  his  sole  excuse  P     Ignorance !  why  a  child  could  have 
learnt  all  that  need  be  known  by  one  short  question.    "  You  propose  to 
regenerate  society  :   I  approve  your  object ;  but  I  am  bound  in  honour 
and  duty  to  my  queen  and  country  to  know  of  no  source  of  improvement 
but  the  religion  of  the  Bible :  do  you  hope  to  spread  the  knowledge  of 
this  religion,  and  make  it  more  binding  on  the  heart  and  consciences  of 
men?  If  not,  I  must  withhold  all  assistance  from  your  schemes."    As  long 
as  England  has  an  established  religion,  so  long  are  her  ministers  bound 
to  discourage  to  the  utmost  all  who  would  destroy  it.     Such  was  the  rule 
in  days  of  ignorance :  has  Reason  proved  the  rule  an  error,  and  made  it 
less  stringent  now  P 
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The  open  accesdon  of  licentiousness  to  the  leagae  formed  by  Infidelity 
and  Revolution  supplies  us  with  a  new  argument  in  favour  of  our  position, 
that  Reason  is  not  accountable  for  the  tenets  of  the  Infidel.    ''It  is 
unreasonable"  says  the  Anarchist, "  to  yield  obedience  to  the  laws  of  man  ; 
all  men  are  equal,  and  are  accountable  for  their  actions  to  themselves  alone.'' 
''  Man  is  but  an  animal,  bom  to  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  die,"  cries  the  Sensu- 
alist: "Reason  bids  him  live  the  life  of  a  beast.''  "  There  can  be  no  God," 
says  the  Infidel,  **  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  such  a  being  is  altogether  con- 
trary to  reason."^    It  is  notorious  that  the  apostles  of  these  new  doctrines 
make  constant  appeals  to  Reason,  and  profess  to  take  her  as  their  guide ;  and 
we  think  we  may  fairly  draw  the  inference,  that  they  derive  their  Infidelity 
firom  the  same  source  with  their  principles  of  revolution  and  sensuality;  and 
that  in  other  instances,  as  in  the  one  under  consideration,  reason  is  merely 
put  forward  as  the  ostensible,  and  not  the  real  source  of  disbelief.     If  any 
one  believe  that  men  are,  can  be,  or  ought  to  be  equal,  the  argument  we 
formerly  used  can  have  no  weight  with  him ;  if  any  one  can  bring  himself 
to  think  that  men  may  and  ought  to  live  as  live  the  brutes  which  perish, 
the  argument  we  now  employ  is  wasted  upon  him.  But  if,  in  his  opinion, 
the  tenet  that  men  are  equal  is  falsely  attributed  to  Reason,  and  the 
doctrine  that  men  should  lead  the  life  of  brntes,  is  none  of  Reason's  framing, 
but  the  deformed  ofi^pring  of  the  Passions,  then  will  he  scarcely  hesitate  to 
admit  with  us  that  Infidelity  is  no  more  to  be  traced  to  Reason  as  its  source 
than  are  the  strange  and  revolting  doctrines  with  which  it  is  associated. 

But  we  must  quit  this  theme,  and  resume  the  thread  of  our  discussion. 
We  have  just  illustrated  our  position  by  analogy ;  we  may  now  support  it 
by  more  direct  and  positive  examples. 

One  bright  summer  morning,  a  young  man,  genteelly  dressed,  was  found 
lying  dead  beneath  a  tree  in  one  of  our  royal  parks :  near  his  right  hand 
lay  an  open  razor,  and  in  his  left  was  a  small  phial  containing  a  few  drops 
of  poison.  The  body  lay  in  a  pool  of  blood  which  had  flowed  from  more 
than  one  deep  wound.  A  jury  was  summoned,  the  body  was  identified,  and 
witnesses  were  examined,  one  of  whom  deposed  that  on  the  previous 
evening  he  had  met  the  deceased  walking  towards  the  spot  he  had  chosen 
as  the  scene  of  his  last  rash  act ;  he  looked  well,  and  conversed  calmly 
and  rationally.  The  jury  returned  the  usual  verdict  of  temporary  insanity. 
We  knew  this  young  man,  and  were  well  acquainted  with  nis  sad  history. 
He  came  to  London  whilst  yet  a  stripling,  for  the  purpose  of  education, 
alone,  and  entirely  his  own  master.  His  appearance  was  most  prepossess- 
ing, and  his  manners  and  deportment  in  the  highest  degree  pleasing  and 
gentlemanly.  He  was  in  fact  a  man  whom  men  admire,  and  women  are 
prone  to  love.  On  his  very  first  arrival  in  London  the  tempter  saw  him, 
and  from  that  moment  bis  doom  was  sealed ;  firom  that  moment  his  actions 
were  not  his  own ;  an  unseen  hand  scattered  temptations  in  his  path,  and 
led  him  onward  to  his  ruin.  The  place  of  his  abode  was,  unknown  to 
him,  chosen  by  his  destroyer,  and  the  same  roof  sheltered  the  tempter  and 
the  tempted.  He  did  not  fall  at  once ;  but  slowly,  and  with  measured 
step,  temptation  lured  him  on.  Through  every  avenue  of  sense  the  subtle 
poison  flowed  to  the  unconscious  soul :  the  pencil  and  the  pen  were  alike 
put  in  requisition,  and  the  worst  productions  of  England's  noble  but  most 
depraved  poet  were  placed,  as  it  were  by  accident,  within  his  reach.  He 
fell  at  last ;  and  sin  engendered  shame,  and  shame  suggested  sins  of  deeper 
dye ;  but  conscience  struggled  hard,  and  fear  withheld  his  hand.     Then 
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was  it  that  he  first  began  to  wish  that  there  WBa  no  God ;  then  first  arose 
a  fierce  and  fearfiil  straggle  between  Conscience  and  Passion — and  Passion, 
feeling  himself  overmastered,  called  Reason  to  his  aid.  Conscience  spoke 
of  a  God,  who  threatened  sin  with  punishment ;  and  Passion  prompted 
E^ason  to  disprove  his  existence.  The  task  was  full  of  difficulty ;  and 
Reason  performed  her  part  but  badly :  she  supplied  him  with  arguments, 
bat  she  brought  him  no  consolation :  at  length  he  fied,  and  sought  in 
foreign  lands  the  peace  denied  at  home.  But  change  of  scene  failed  to 
banish  from  his  mind  the  bitter  recollections  of  the  past,  and  he  returned 
unchanged  and  unconsoled-nm  infidel  in  name;  in  heart,  a  miserable  and 
d^pairing  wretch.  It  was  soon  after  his  return  that  he  committed 
suicide. 

We  believe  that  in  this  example  we  have  traced  the  common  history  of 
almost  all  those  dreadful  tragedies  which  a  mistaken  spirit  of  humanity 
considers  as  the  work  of  madness.  If  all  men  who  disbelieve,  or  state  that 
they  disbelieve,  the  existence  of  a  God,  are  insane,  then  is  our  present  task 
most  profitless ;  for  why  attempt  to  bring  conviction  home  to  a  madman  P 
And  i^all  it  be  said  tlmt  if  infidelity  is  not  madness,  suicide  is  ?  We, 
for  our  own  parts,  think  that  suicide  is  so  natural  %nd  reasonable  a  result 
of  infidelity  that  the  man  who  commits  that  act  because  he  is  an  infidel 
may  on  that  very  ground  be  fairly  acquitted  of  insanity  ;  for  what  can  be 
more  reasonable  than  that  a  man  who  is  convinced  that  there  is  no  God 
should  calmly  balance  the  joy  and  the  sorrow,  the  pleasure  and  the  pain, 
of  this  short  and  fieeting  existence,  and  decide  accordingly.  If  his  lot  is 
miserable,  death  ofiers  a  sure  relief  firom  all  his  sufiferings ;  and  no  power 
exists  to  forbid  him  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  or  to  punish  him  for  his 
act  If  it  be  said  that  suicide  must  be  the  act  of  insanity,  because  it  is  so 
strongly  opposed  to  an  inherent  love  of  life,  we  contend  that  it  is  not  more 
opposed  to  that  love  of  life  than  is  Infidelity  itself  to  that  instinct  which 
has  inspired  men  of  every  age  and  condition  with  a  belief  in  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Being.  Rieason  has  struggled  with  this  natural  belief — has 
condemned  it  as  ill*fonnded,  and  rejected  it  Why  should  reason  struggle 
less  successfully  with  this  inherent  love  of  life  P  We  repeat  that  the 
infidel  is  justified  by  his  own  principles  in  putting  an  end  to  his  life 
whenever  he  pleases ;  and  if  he  has  staked  his  happiness  on  the  accom- 
plishment of  some  dream  of  ambition,  or  his  fortune  on  the  cast  of  a  die, 
and  Ms,  he  acts  the  part  of  a  fool  if  he  consents  to  live  on  in  disappoint- 
ment, when  his  own  prindples  give  free  scope  to  the  accomplishment  of 
all  his  nuiposes,  and  justify  self-destruction.  We  see  nothing  which  can 
reasonanly  restrain  him  fi'om  the  commission  of  suicide  except  a  cowardly 
fear  of  a  moment's  pain ;  and  we  can  scarcely  regard  him  as  a  consistent 
infidel  if  he  does  not  act  as  if  there  was  no  world  beyond  the  present- 
no  immortal  soul,^*no  avenging  Deity. 

We  have  given  an  instance  of  Infidelity,  prompted  by  the  commission 
of  one  crime,  bringing  remorse  in  its  train,  and  ending  in  suicide.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  find  examples  of  disbelief  arising  out  of  habits 
of  life^opposed  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  but  stopping  short  of  the 
commission  of  those  crimes  for  which  the  laws  of  man  provide  a  punish- 
ment. It  is  in  haunts  of  dissipation  that  Infidelity  finds  his  most  devoted 
supporters  and  his  most  promising  pupils ;  there  he  rears  his  unblushing 
front,,  and  deals  forth  most  lavi^y  his  promises  and  his  encourage- 
ments.   And  there,  too,  talent  oft  resorts,  led  by  that  excitement  which 
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gives  to  reason  the  quickness  and  the  force  of  instinct;  to  wit^  its 
sparkling  play ;  to  imagination^  its  dazzling  brilliancy.  From  these 
Infidelity  borrows  bis  keenest  weapons  Reason  arms  him  with  subtle 
sophistries,  wit  is  his  Ithuriels  spear,  his  test  of  truth;  and  fancy 
clothes  him  in  her  robe  of  dazzling  colours.  And  some  who  see 
him  thus  arrayed,  with  philosophers,  wits,  and  poets  in  his  train,  wonder 
and  admire,  and  would  fain  join  the  gay  procession  but  that  the  harsh 
features  of  crime  peep  out  amidst  the  gay  and  showy  pageant,  and  an  in- 
distinct and  undefined  gloom  hangs  over  all. 

We  shall  give  one  example  only  of  the  union  of  Licentiousness  and 
Infidelity  in  the  same  person.  Some  years  since,  when  we  were  at 
Cambridge,  the  general  topic  of  conversation  at  the  social  meetings  of  the 
undergraduates  was  a  new-comer  of  extraordinaiy  talent  and  promise.  He 
had  just  come  from  a  large  public  school^  and  was  understood  to  be 
prepared  to  achieve  the  highest  distinction  in  both  triposes.  We  soon 
found  that  the  general  expectation  was  doomed  to  suffer  disappointment. 
He  had  fallen  into  habits  of  low  debauchery,  and  spent  his  days  and 
nights  in^  scenes  of  riot  and  dissipation ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  body  was 
w^ikened  by  excess,  flmd  the  senses  were  blunted  to  all  impressions  of 
pleasure,  that  he  began  to  turn  his  mind  to  studies  which  require  intense 
application  and  patient  thought  even  from  men  of  exalted  talent.  For 
the  usual  period  of  his  studies  at  the  University  he  continued  to  lead  the 
same  strange  life  of  alternate  dissipation  and  study,  and  at  length  attained 
a  distinguished  place  in  the  mathematical  tripos.  It  was  some  time  after 
this  before  the  natural  consequences  of  his  excesses  showed  themselves, 
but  at  length  his  body  was  given  over  to  consumption,  and  his  mind  to 
madness.  Hitherto  he  had  freely  professed  himself  an  Infidel ;  but  now 
reli^on  became  the  constant  theme  of  his  weakened  and  wandering 
intellect,  and  it  was  sad  to  witness  .the  words  and  actions  of  his  former  life 
strangely  mingling  with  the  sacred  theme  of  religion — the  name  of  God 
with  oaths  and  curses,  and  ribald  jestings.  The  mind  and  the  body  grew 
daily  weaker  and  weaker,  till  at  length  he  was  laid,  a  complete  wreck,  in  the 
grave. 

We  admit  that  this  sketch  is  imperfect,  inasmuch  as  we  have  no 
exact  means  of  knowing  whether  Infidelity  followed  habits  of  dissipation 
or  sprung  up  together  with  them.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purp<^e 
to  state  that  they  co-existed.  Let  not  the  Infidel  hope  to  turn  this 
example  into  an  argument  in  favour  of  his  own  doctrines.  He  may  say, 
perhaps,  that  in  this  instance  it  was  not  till  Reason  was  deposed  from  her 
throne  that  the  thought  of  religion  found  a  place  in  the  mind ;  and  that 
the  very  fact  of  a  sort  of  belief  in  religion  springing  up  in  this  clouded  and 
weakened  state  of  intellect,  whilst  it  was  exduded  when  the  mind  was 
possessed  of  all  its  strength,  only  confirms  the  view  which  he  takes  of  the 
association*  of  a  belief  in  religion  with  inferior  powers  of  mind.  We  shall 
speak  to  this  point  presently ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  we  will  give  our  own 
version  of  this  change  from  scepticism  to  an  obscure  and  cloudy  belie£  We 
think  then  that  this  young  man's  habits  of  life  were  so  strongly  opposed  to 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience  that  he  was  obliged  to  reinforce  his  passions 
with  the  authority  of  reason,  and  that  the  natural  sentiment  of  religion, 
which  we  believe  to  exist  in  every  human  being,  was  forcibly  held  in 
check ;  but,  when  the  powers  both  of  the  mind  and  of  the  body  failed  him, 
when  Reason  was  shorn  of  her  strength,  and  the  will  of  its  power,  then  the 
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feeling  which  had  long  striven  to  assert  its  aathority  recorered  its  natural 
hold  upon  the  mind,  and  mingled  itself  thus  strangely  with  the  thoughts 
and  habits  of  his  former  life.  We  believe  that  spme  such  process  takes 
place  in  the  minds  of  most,  if  not  of  all^  Infidels.  When  the  intellect  is 
powerful^  and  the  will  is  strong,  and  the  body  healthy,  and  deadi  seems  fiir 
distant,  the  mind  is  easily  pre-occapied  and  not  easily  alarmed ;  the 
pursuits  of  pleasure  or  of  study  leave  little  leisure  for  serious  thoueht ; 
the  natural  reelings  may  be  kept  in  stem  subjection,  and  the  suggestions 
of  conscience  may  be  excluded  by  a  strong  effort  of  the  will.  But  when 
sickness  comes,  and  death  threatens,  then  does  the  mind  for  the  first  time 
tarn  its  thoughts  upon  itself ;  then  do  the  feelings,  no  longer  forcibly  and 
sedulously  excluded  by  an  overmastering  will,  assume  their  proper  place 
and  vindicate  their  just  authority,  and  conscience  re-asserts  her  nghts* 
Now  comes  the  dreadfiil  struggle ;  reason,  conscience,  feeling,  all  mingle 
in  the  strife  :  the  past,  with  all  its  clustering  memories ;  the  present  with 
its  vivid  consciousness  of  suffering ;  the  future — the  obscure,  the  threat- 
ening future — fill  the  mind  by  turns  with  regret,  with  doubt,  and  with 
despair.  No  longer  sustained  by  pride.  Reason  begins  to  own  her  weak- 
ness, to  trace  her  errors  to  their  real  source,  and,  bursting  the  bonds  that 
bound  her  to  passion,  takes  her  stand  with  conscience,  the  stem  reprover 
of  her  former  self. 

But  let  us  for  a  moment  contemplate  the  short  sketch  we  have  given  of 
the  Infidel,  in  the  light  in  which  an  Infidel  might  be  disposed  to  view  it 
He  was  an  Infidel  when  his  reason  was  in  the  height  of  her  power ;  he 
became  darkly  religious  when  she  was  obscured ;  and  he  may  regard  this 
as  a  proof  that  Infidelity  is  a  natural  consequence  of  strong  reasoning 
powers,  and  religion  a  proof  of  mental  imbecility.  Fortunately  for  us  the 
answer  to  any  such  objection  is  always  at  hand.  We  have  but  to  mention 
the  names  of  almost  all  the  greatest  discoverers  of  modem  times — of 
Galileo,  Copemicus,  Kepler,  Newton,  Pascal,  Boyle,  Black,  Dalton, 
Herschel,— not  merely  as  proofs  that  men  of  surpassing  talent  are  not 
necessarily  Infidels,  but  as  a  counterpoise  to  any  weight  of  authority 
derived  from  mere  example,  which  the  Infidel  may  be  disposed  to  throw 
into  the  scale  against  us.  But  though  he  dare  not  openly  assert  that 
great  reasoning  powers  give  a  natural  tendency  to  Infidelity,  he  may  still 
contend  that  £sbelief  in  the  existence  of  a  God  is  a  necessary  result  of 
the  exercise  of  pure  reason,  and  that  there  is  no  eyidence  that  Infidelity 
has  always  been  accompanied  by  those  errors  of  conduct  which  justify  us 
in  the  view  we  have  taken,  that  reason  is  always  hired  to  plead  the  cause 
of  passion.  He  may,  perhaps,  support  his  view  by  one  or  two  rare 
examples  of  Infidels  distinguished  for  sober  and  moral  behaviour  and 
general  rectitude  of  character ;  and  he  may  dare  us  to  the  proof  that  there 
is  here  any  subserviency  to  passion.  We  accept  his  challenge ;  and  we 
tell  him  of  a  passion  which  not  only  does  not  always  lead  to  crimes  against 
individuals  or  against  society,  but  which  has  a  natural  tendency  to  produce 
an  outward  sobriety  and  regularity  of  behaviour-— we  mean  Pride.  The 
nature  of  this  passion  is  revealed  in  the  common  expressions, ''  he  is  too 
proud  to  tell  a  lie,"  "  he  scorns  to  commit  a  dishonest  action,"  "  he  is 
above  deceit."  Pride  is  the  very  essence  of  that  honour  which  so  large  a 
portion  of  mankind  substitute  for  higher  and  better  motives,  which  puts 
satisfaction  in  the  place  o(  forgiveness,  and  substitutes  politeness  for 
chanty.     This  passion,  joined  as  it  sometimes  is  to  kind  and  gentle 
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feelings^  gives  rise  to  conduct  which  mwa,  at  least,  cannot  condemn ;  but 
that  it  may  and  does  prompt  reason  to  disbelief,  is  too  notorious  to  be 
doubted — 

<<  In  pride,  in  reasoning  pride,  man*s  error  lies." 

In  this  passion,  then,  we  find  an  explanation  of  the  few  instances  of 
unbelief  which  are  free  from  the  charge  of  gross  immorality ;  and  we  again 
fearlessly  state  our  conviction  that  in  these,  as  in  all  other  instances, 
reason  is  not  a  principal,  but  an  accessory  in  the  crime  of  Infidelity ;  and 
that  passion,  open  or  disguised^  is  its  only  real  and  effective  source. 
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(Continued  from  page  12.) 

On  the  death  of  Mellitus,  in  the  year  624,  Justus,  bishop  of  Rochester, 
succeeded  to  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Canterbury.  The  boasted 
exertions  of  Augustine  had  accomplished  no  more  than  the  conversion  of 
the  small  kingdom  of  Kent ;  all  the  rest  of  Saxon  England  were  unre- 
claimed from  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  About  this  period,  however, 
Edwin,  king  of  Northumberland,  married  Ethelberga,  the  daughter  of 
Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  which  paved  the  way  for  the  exertions  of  the 
native  British  Church  in  the  north  of  England.  In  the  marriage  treaty  it 
was  stipulated  that  this  Christian  princess  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  unmolested  exercise  of  her  religion  ;  and  with  that  view  Justus  cou-^ 
secrated  Paulinus  a  bishop^  who  accompanied  her  into  the  northern 
kingdom,  as  part  of  her  household,  whose  chief  care  at  first  was  to  prevent 
the  queen  and  nobility  in  her  train  from  relapsing  into  idolatry.  But 
the  labours  of  Paulinus  were  not  blessed  with  much  success,  till  truth  and 
grace  operated  on  the  heart  of  the  king,  whose  example  and  authority 
reduced  Coiffi,  the  pagan  high  priest  of  his  dominions,  with  many  of  his 
nobility  and  people,  to  the  obedience  of  the  faith.  Authority  has  ever 
had  great  influence  over  the  mass  of  mankind,  and  the  example  of  the 
court  was  speedily  followed  by  all  his  subjects.  The  example,  and  perhaps 
the  exhortations,  of  Edwin,  were  soon  followed  by  Erpwald,  king  of  the 
East  Angles,  and  many  of  his  subjects.  Edwin  settled  Paulinus  at  York, 
of  which  he  was  the  first  archbishop,  and  on  whom  Honorius,  then  bishi^ 
of  Rome,  bestowed  a  pall,  '*  for  which,"  says  Johnson,  "  he  paid  an 
unreasonable  sum*'  Palls  are  made  of  the  wool  of  the  purest  white 
lambs,  that,  in  imitation  of  the  heathen  deities,  have  been  presented  to 
St.  Agnes!  They  are  white,  and  consecrated  annually  by  the  Pope 
himself,  and  axe  presented  as  badges  of  slavery  to  archbishops  and 
metropolitans,  who  happen  to  be  in  communion  with  the  See  of  Rome, 
which  they  purchased  at  most  extravagant  prices,  and  were  worn  when 
the  archbishop  celebrated  mass.  To  such  a  pitch  do  the  Roman  prelates 
carry  this  impudent  usurpation,  that  no  primate  can  exercise  any  metro- 
polidcal  jurisdiction  till  these  trumpery  bits  of  fleecy  hosiery  have  been 
conferred  and  duly  paid  for. 
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But  the  Christian  profesaian  of  the  Northumbrians  was  only  simnlated 
and  in  obedience  to  the  royal  authority;  and  retributive  vengeance 
overtook  them  from  that  indigenous  people  whom  they  had  perfidiously 
betrayed  and  massacred.  Cadwalla,  a  native  British  prince,  attacked  and 
defeated  the  Northumbrians  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  Edwin  himself, 
and  many  of  his  nobility,  were  slain,  in  the  year  633*  When  the  power 
that  controlled  the  faith  and  opinions  of  the  mass  of  the  people  ceased 
its  pressure,  they  simultaneously  revolted  from  the  Christian  faith  and 
sunk  back  again  into  heathen  barbarism.  Paulinus,  unable  to  ascertain 
that  there  might  have  been  seven  thousand  knees  that  refused  to  bend  to 
idolatry,  yielded  to  the  fearful  torrent,  and  retired  with  the  royal  widow 
into  Kent,  where  he  was  appomted  bishop  of  Rochester. 

Justus,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died  the  same  year,  having  governed 
the  church  in  Kent  nine  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Honorius,  who 
was  consecrated  at  Lincoln  by  Bishop  Paulinus  and  othera.  He  is  said  to 
have  divided  that  part  of  England  which  he  governed  into  parishes ;  but 
this  must  be  a  mistake,  arising  from  the  encouragement  which  he  gave  to 
the  nobility  and  gentry  to  erect  churches  on  their  own  demesnes,  which 
then  began  to  prevail,  and  the  bounds  of  whose  estates  were  the  boundaries 
of  the  present  parishes,  and  their  endowment  of  churches  the  origin  of  the 
present  patronage  enjoyed  by  laj^men  and  others.  "  The  Saxon  thanes 
or  noblemen,"  says  Johnson,  "  did  very  early  begin  to  erect  lesser  churches 
for  their  own  convenience  { Bed.,  h.  6.,  c.i),  y/hich  yet  were  not  to  be 
made  use  of  till  consecrated  by  the  bishop ;  and  it  was  many  ages  before 
the  parochial  division  of  diocesses  was  effected.  We  cannot  precisely  say 
when  this  work  first  began,  or  when  it  came  to  a  settlement :  so  far  i$  it 
from  being  true  that  the  Archbishc^  Honorius  did  this  work  all  at  once, 
A.D.  630^  that  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  then  thought  of.  And  yet 
this  work  wad  so  far  advanced  in  King  Edward  the  Confessor's  time,  that 
in  his  laws  it  is  complained  of,  that  in  some  places  there  were  three  or 
four  churches,  where  there  had  been  but  one ;  by  which  means  the  main- 
tenance of  the  officiating  priest  was  much  lessened ;  especially  because 
the  clergy  being  rich,  while  their  parishes  were  so  large,  would  not  be  at 
the  trouble  of  prosecuting  their  rights,  which,  by  beiug  neglected,  were  in 
a  great  measure  lost.  (Spelman,  Vol.  I.,  p.  621.)"  > 

Oswald,  a  Christian  prince,  succeeded  to  Oswi,  the  immediate  successor 
of  Edwin,  who  was  killed  in  battle.  Owing  to  some  family  feuds,  he  had 
taken  shelter  in  early  life  at  the  court  of  the  Scottish  kings,  where  he  had 
been  well  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  Christian  religion.  Finding  that 
the  gates  of  hell  had  prevailed  against  the  church  in  his  kingdom,  and 
that  it  was  wholly  desolate,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Donald  IV.,  the 
reigning  Scottish  sovereign,  to  request  that  he  would  send  Christian 
missionaries  to  convert  his  people  and  to  re-establish  the  church.  The 
monastery  of  lona  seleicted  Corman  as  the  missionary,  and  he  was  sent 
^cordingly  ;  but,  being  of  an  austere  unconciliating  temper,  he  entirely 
failed  of  success,  and  returned  to  his  convent,  giving  a  very  unfavour- 
able account  of  the  Northumbrians.  But  the  good  monks  of  lona  were 
not  disposed  to  leave  this  missionary  field  entirely  unoccupied ;  and  at 
the  conventual  meeting  which  received  Connan's  report,  Aidan  spoke  with 
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SO  much  wisdom  that  all  eyes  were  turned  on  him  as  the  right  person  to 
till  the  vacant  office.  ''  All  that  were  at  the  assembly^  looking  upon 
Aldan,  debated  diligently  his  sayings,  and  concluded  that  he,  above  the  rest, 
was  worthy  of  that  charge  and  bishopric,  and  that  he  should  be  sent  to 
instruct  those  unlearned  paynims ;  for  he  was  tried  to  be  chiefly  garnished 
with  the  grace  of  discretion — the  mother  of  all  virtues.  Thus  making 
him  bishop,  they  sent  him  forth  to  preach."  ^ 

Aidan  was  accordingly  consecrated  a  bishop,  and  sent,  "  with  divers 
persons  *'  as  his  assistants,  into  Northumberland,  where  he  governed  the 
church  seventeen  years.  "  He  chose  the  place  of  his  episcopal  see  in  the 
Isle  of  Lindisfarn ;  there  he  was  with  his  clergy,  and  there  was  the  abbot 
with  his  monks,  who  all  belonged  to  the  care  of  the  bishop."  Bede  says 
that  the  king  gave  Bishop  Aidan  lands  for  the  erection  and  endowment  of 
monasteries  and  churches.  He  recovered  the  people  from  their  paganism 
into  which  they  had  lapsed,  and  extended  the  blessings  of  Christianity 
into  the  large  kingdom  of  Mercia.  He  kept  the  feast  of  £  aster  according 
to  the  universal  custom  of  the  ancient  British  Church  ;  and  was  in  full 
communion,  as  we  learn  from  Bede,  with  the  bishops  of  Kent,  who  were 
in  the  Gallican  and  Roman  successions.  "He  was  even  deservedly 
beloved  by  them,  and  held  in  veneration  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  bishop  of  the  East  Angles ;  and,  accordingly,  after  his  deatli 
he  was  accounted  a  saint  by  those  of  the  Romish  communion."  "  Which," 
says  Bishop  lioyd,  *'  sufficiently  showeth  that  they  did  not  take  him  for 
an  intruder  into  their  order,  but  were  very  well  satisfied  with  his  ordination.'*^ 
And  Archbishop  Usher  justly  observes,  that  "  St.  Aidan  and  St.  Finan 
(his  successor)  deserve  to  be  honoured  by  the  English  nation  with  as 
venerable  a  remembrance  as  Austin  the  monk  and  his  followers." 

On  the  death  of  Finan,  Oswy,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Osyrald, 
who  was  slain  in  battle  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  again  applied 
to  the  Scottish  Church  for  a  renewal  of  their  friendly  offices.  The  monks  of 
lona  again  selected  Finan,  one  of  their  own  order,  who,  being  duly  con- 
secrated, was  sent  as  bishop  into  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland  as 
successor  to  Aid^n  in  the  year  651.  Of  this  bishop,  Bede  says, "  Having 
arrived  in  his  diocess,  he  built  a  church  fit  for  an  episcopal  see ;  ana^ 
having  shortly  afterwards  baptized  Peada,  king  of  the  Middle  Angles  or 
Mercia,  with  all  his  couit,  he  gave  him  four  priests,  one  Scotch  and  three 
English,  to  instruct  and  baptize  his  people."  Peada,  king  of  Mercia, 
visited  the  court  of  Oswy,  for  the  purpose  of  manying  his  daughter 
Alchflida.  He  and  all  his  followers  were  there  converted  to  Christianity  ; 
and,  together  with  his  Christian  princess,  took  the  four  priests  above 
alluded  to,  named  Chad,  Adda,  Bell,  and  Diuma,for  preaching  and  propa- 
gating the  Gospel  in  his  kingdom.  Soon  after,  Diuma  was  consecrated  by 
Finan,  and  placed  as  bishop  of  that  kingdom. 

Berinus,  a  Roman  missionary,  began  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the 
kingdom  of  Wessex,  whose  king  embraced  the  Christian  faith  about  the 
year  635,  and  founded  an  episcopal  see  at  Dorchester,  of  which  Berinus 
was  the  first  bishop.  About  the  same  period  Finan,  with  the  assistance  of 
two  other  bishops,  consecrated  Cedd,  and  who  was  placed  by  Sigebert  over 
the  church  in  hiis  kingdom  of  the  East  Angles.  With  the  assistance  of  some 


>  Stapleton's  Bede,  lib.  iii.  c.  5. 
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presbyters,  who  accompanied  hhn,  Cedd  reduced  the  East  Anglians  to  the 
obedience  of  the  faith,  "  fulfilling  the  work  which  he  had  begun  ;  erected 
churches  in  different  places,  and  ordained  priests  and  deacons,  who  might  as- 
sist him  in  the  word  of  faith  and  in  the  ministry  of  baptism,  in  the  chief  city, 
which,  in  the  Saxon  language,  was  called  Ythencaister."  About  the  year 
669  Christianity  was  restored  in  Essex,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Oswy,  who  reasoned  with  Sigebert,  its  king,  on  the  folly  of  adoring  stocks 
and  stones,  the  work  of  men's  hands.  Sigebert  was  converted,  and 
became  the  means  of  establishing  the  Christian  faith  in  his  kingdom. 

Augustine  little  dreamed  of  the  extent  and  influence  of  &e  ancient 
British  Church  when  he,  an  intruder  and  a  solitary  bishop,  demanded  the 
submission  of  its  bishops  to  his  patriarchate.  All  that  himself  and  his 
successors  effected  was  the  conversion  of  the  small  kingdom  of  Kent  and 
part  of  Wessex ;  whereas  the  greater  proportion  of  the  country  was  con- 
verted by  the  British  Church  established  in  Scotland  and  Wales ;  and 
which  accordingly  settled  the  apostolical  succession  in  the  largest  division 
of  the  kingdom.  Augustine  and  his  successors  introduced  the  new  and 
more  approved  cycle  for  finding  and  keeping  Easter;  whereas  the 
British  Church  in  both  islands  pertinaciously  adhered  to  the  ancient  me- 
thod. They  solemnized  the  feast  of  Easter  on  the  Sunday  which  hap- 
pened between  the  fourteenth  and  twentieth  day  of  the  moon  inclusive, 
lollowing  the  ancient  cycle  of  eighty-four  years.  This  cycle  was  uni- 
versally adopted  throughout  the  A^stem  Church  till  the  council  of  Nice 
aathonzed  the  present  mode  of  calculation.  The  British  Church  being 
so  remote  from  the  continental  churches,  and  the  intercourse,  little,  if  any, 
especially  since  the  calamities  incident  to  the  Saxon  treachery,  probably 
were  ignorant  of  the  change  which  had  been  universally  made.  After  all, 
it  was  a  matter  of  discipline  and  not  of  faith  wherein  the  two  churches 
differed ;  for  in  all  the  articles  of  the  Christian  &ith  they  were  perfectly 
agreed,  as  it  is  confessed  by  the  Jesuit  Parsons,  who  says  "  that  the  faith 
which  St.  Austin  brought,  and  that  which  the  Britons  had  before,  must 
needs  be  one  and  the  selfsame  in  all  material  and  substantial  points.'! 

The  bishops  in  the  Roman  succession  zealously  laboured  to  effect  an 
uniformity  in  the  celebration  of  Easter;  but  which  was  as  keenly  re- 
sisted by  the  church  in  succession  from  St.  Paul.  Conan,  a  Scottish 
bishop,  but  who  had  lived  some  time  in  Kent,  became  a  convert  to  the 
new  computation  of  the  feast,  and  attempted  to  introduce  it  on  his  return 
into  his  native  country,  and  also  into  the  Northumbrian  Church. 

He  accordingly  challenged  Bishop  Finan  to  argue  the  point  with  him 
in  a  public  meeting ;  to  whom  Finan  replied,  that  he  was  ever  ready  to 
give  an  account  of  the  faith  that  he  maintained ;  but,  whilst  he  lived,  he 
would  not  permit  any  alteration  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
chnrch  over  which  he  presided.  Finan  governed  the  northern  division 
of  England  for  ten  years,  and  died  at  his  episcopal  residence  in  Holy 
Island,  in  the  year  663. 

On  the  death  of  Finan,  the  Northumbrian  monarch  again  applied  to 
the  Scottish  Church  for  a  successor,  and  Colman,  another  Columban 
monk,  was  consecrated  and  sent  into  that  kingdom.  The  controversy 
about  Easter  was  now  so  keenly  pressed,  that  the  new  bishop  of  Lindis- 
fam  was  constrained  to  agree  to  a  conference  at  Whitby,  in  the  year  664. 
He  was  assisted  by  several  Scottish  bishops  and  clergy ;  and  his  oppo- 
nents wete  Agelbert,  bishop  of  the  West  Saxons,  with  Agatho,  James, 
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Romanus,  and  Wilfred,  priests.  King  Oswy  himself,  and  his  son  Elfrid, 
were  present  and  firmly  attached  to  the  opinions  entertained  hy  their 
own  bishops  and  clergy.  The  king  opened  the  debate  by  saying,  "  seeing 
they  were  assembled  for  composing  differences,  espedallv  touching  the 
celebration  of  Easter,  they  should  calmly  inquire  what  was  the  most  ancient 
form  :"  and,  turning  to  Colman,  he  requested  him  to  dehver  his  opinion. 

Bishop  Colman  then  said,  *^  the  Easter  which  I  observe  I  received 
from  my  elders,  who  did  send  me  hither  and  ordained  me  bishop ;  all  our 
forefathers,  men  beloved  of  God,  are  known  to  have  celebrated  Easter  in 
the  same  manner  that  I  do;  and,  if  any  think  light  of  this,  the  blessed 
evangelist  St.  John,  with  all  the  churches  whereof  he  had  the  oversight^ 
observed  the  same;  which,  to  us,  is  a  wanant  sufficient."  To  this 
Wilfred  replied,  "  The  Easter  which  we  keep  we  have  seen  observed  at 
Rome,  where  the  holy  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  did  preach  and  suffered 
martyrdom.  The  Chmches  of  France,  Italy,  Africa,  Asia,  Egypt, 
Greece,  and,  to  be  short,  the  whole  Christian  world,  doth  observe  the  same 
time ;  only  these  men  and  their  followers,  the  Britons  and  Picts,  do 
foolishly  contend  in  this  point  against  the  whole  world." 

Colman  checked  Wilfred  for  calling  the  custom  of  St.  John  foolish  ; 
to  whom  Wilfred  replied  :  "  Far  be  it  from  me  to  charge  St.  John  with 
folly.  In  his  time  the  Church  judaized  in  many  things.  But  the  light 
of  the  Gospel  now  shining  through  the  world,  it  is  neither  lawful  for  a 
Christian  to  be  circumcised,  nor  to  offer  carnal  sacrifices  unto  God* 
Thus,  St.  John,  keeping  the  custom  of  the  law,  celebrated  Easter  on 
the  14th  day  of  the  first  month,  on  whatever  day  of  the  week  it  feU, 
But,  St.  Peter  preaching  at  Rome,  instituted  Easter  on  the  Sunday 
following,  and  tbat  this  is  the  true  Easter  is  clear  by  the  JNicene  council, 
which  confirmed  it.  But  you  (the  bishops  of  the  British  churches) 
neither  follow  the  example  of  St.  Peter  nor  St.  John :  for  you  keep 
Easter  from  the  fourteendi  to  the  twentieth  day,  beginning  on  the  night 
of  the  thirteenth.  Our  Lord  himself  ate  the  passover  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  month,  and  then  instituted  the  sacrament/' 

Colmnn  still  pleaded  St.  John's  precept  and  example  and  the  custom 
besides,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  renowned  Cohimba.  Wilfred 
contended  that  Columba  erred  through  ignorance,  and  so  was  excusable. 
"  Howbeit,"  he  continued,  "  your  fathers  were  holy  men,  you  must  not 
think  that  a  few,  dwelling  in  a  comer  of  a  remote  isle,  are  to  be  preferred 
to  the  universal  Church  of  CJirist.  And,  if  Columba,  your  fadier,  yea, 
and  ours  also  if  he  was  of  Christ,  was  mighty  in  miracles,  yet  he  is 
not  to  be  equalled  to  the  prince  of  the  holy  i4)ostles,  unto  whom  the  Lord 
said,  *  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  biiild  my  Church,  and 
I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' " 

King  Oswy  had  listened  to  the  arguments  on  both  sides  with  pro- 
found attention ;  but  the  power  of  the  keys  was  irresistible,  and  took 
complete  possession  of  his  imagination.  He  asked  Colman,  therefore, 
if  our  Lord  had  actually  spoken  those  words  to  St.  Peter.  Colman 
frankly  admitted  a  truth  which  was  undeniable.  *'  And  can  you,"  con- 
tinued the  king,  *'  produce  a  similar  promise  made  to  Columba  ? " 
Colman  could  not  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  and,  there- 
fore, the  king  decided  the  controversy  in  favour  of  the  keeper  of  heaven's  , 
gates,  saying,  with  great  simplicity,  "  Seeing  St.  Peter  is  the  door- 
keeper of  heaven,  I  will  follow  his  rule  in  every  thing,  lest  when  I  come 
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to  heaven's  gate,  the  doors  shall  he  shut  against  me."  The  victory 
was  adjudged  hy  acclamation  to  Colman's  adversaries ;  hut,  who,  never- 
theless, stiffly  adhered  to  his  old  opinions ;  and,  rather  than  adopt  the 
Roman  cycle,  he  resigned  his  bishopric  and  returned  to  Scotland. 
The  controversy  about  the  proper  time  of  cekhrating  Easter  occasioned 
great  divisions  between  the  churches  of  the  Roman  conununion  and  the 
ancient  British.  The  Scottish  clergy  were  divided  among  themselves, 
after  die  conference  at  Whitby,  respecting  this  controverted  point;  and 
Bishop  Adanmanus,  having  been  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  Northum- 
hrian  court,  became  a  convert  to  the  new  style.  On  his  return  to  his 
own  country,  he  zealously  recommended,  and  persuaded  many  to  adopt 
it,  and,  in  a  few  years  the  Scottish  Church  conformed  to  the  Anglo-Saxou 
and  Roman  time  of  keeping  Easter. 

Tuda  was  chosen  to  succeed  Colman ;  but  he  died  before  his  conse- 
cration ;  on  which  event,  Wilfred,  who  had  managed  the  debate  at  the 
Whitby  council,  was  duly  elected*  He  went  into  France,  and  was  conse- 
crated by  Agilbertus,  archbishop  of  Paris ;  but  remaining  too  long,  his 
see  was  filled  up  in  his  absence  by  the  election  of  Ceada,  who  was  con- 
secrated by  Wini,  the  first  bishop  of  Winchester.  It  would,  therefore, 
appear  that  the  successors  of  Augustine  in  the  see  of  Canterbury  had 
much  less  concern  than  the  British  Church  in  planting  the  Church,  and 
the  apostolic  succession,  in  England;  notwithstanding  Augustine  and 
Rome  claim  the  whole  glory. 

The  Roman  usages  with  respect  to  the  observation  of  Easter  were  now 
generally  adopted  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  churches  of  the  heptarchy,  and  the 
Northumbrian  monarch  united  with  Egbert,  king  of  Kent,  in  .sending 
Wighart  to  Rome  for  consecration  for  the  see  of  Canterbury.  The  arch- 
bishop elect  was  received  at  Rome  with  every  mark  of  respect,  as  this 
was  one  of  those  lucky  steps  on  which  the  subsequent  power  of  the  Pope 
was  built ;  but  Wighart  died  before  consecration.  Here  was  now  an  op- 
portunity of  exercising  that  authority  which  had  only  existed  heretofore 
by  courtesy.  VitaUan,  the  then  Pope,  took  upon  himself  to  consecrate 
Theodore,  a  native  of  Tarsus  In  Cilicia,  and  of  his  own  authority  appointed 
him  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  the  25th  March,  668.  This  was  a 
bolder  step  than  had  hitherto  been  attempted,  and  as  it  was  submitted  to, 
it  paved  the  way  for  greater  usurpations.  He  arrived  at  his  archiepiscopal 
city  in  May  of  the  fallowing  year ;  and  Egbert  received  him  with  kind- 
ness, notwithstanding  this  palpable  invasion  of  his  rights,  and  gave  him 
possession  of  the  see  of  Canterbury. 

Theodore  was  a  man  of  great  abilities  and  address,  and  by  the  weight 
of  his  own  character  and  the  influence  of  his  high  office,  he  interposed  be- 
tween the  rival  sovereigns  of  Mercia  and  Northumberland,  and  established 
a  peace  between  them.  He  assumed  a  metropolitical  power  over  all  the 
English  churches,  which  was  tacitly  admitted  by  the  princes  of  the  hep- 
tarchy. In  this  assumed  capacity,  therefore,  he  convoked  a  council  at 
Hertford,  of  all  the  bishops  who  were  in  communion  with  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury, in  the  year  6T3,  where  be  presided.  It  was  attended  by  Bisi, 
bishop  of  the  East  Angles,  Lutherius,  bishop  of  the  West  Saxons,  Win- 
ded, bishop  of  the  Mercians,  and  Putta,  bishop  of  Rochester.  Wil- 
fred, the  archbishop  of  York,  was  represented  by  proxy.  The  ninth 
canon  of  this  council  provided  for  the  erection  of  more  bidkoprics,  e^ci- 
ally  in  those  places  where  episcopal  superintendence  was  most  required. 
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Hitherto,  only  the  kingdom  of  Kent  had  two  bishops ;  the  other  king-' 
doms  had  only  one  in  each,  and  which  varied  in  extent  according  to  the 
territories  of  their  respective  princes.  The  archbishopric  of  York  extended 
from  the  H  umber  to  the  Forth,  a  circumstance  which,  at  an  after  period, 
gave  rise  to  the  claim  of  metropolitical  authority  by  that  see  over  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Scotland ;  but,  which  was  constantly  and  successfully  resisted. 

Afbr  this  council,  Theodore  visited  the  churches  within  his  province^ 
and  consecrated  some  new  bishops.  He  erected  the  see  of  Lichfield,  to 
which  he  translated  Ceada,  who  had  been  consecrated  for  York,  on  the 
prolonged  absence  of  Wilfred,  but  who,  on  his  return,  claimed  the  bishopric 
as  his  own  of  right.  The  rival  claims  occasioned  a  dispute  which  might 
have  been  attended  with  serious  consequences;  but,  the  translation^of  Ceada 
permitted  Wilfred  to  regain  possession  of  his  diocess  and  terminated  the 
fbud.  In  the  year  676,  Theodore  deposed  Winfred,  bishop  of  the  Mer- 
cians, and  consecrated  Sexulf  to  the  vacant  see,  who  founded  the 
abbey  of  Peterborough.  About  the  same  time  idso  he  consecrated 
ErcoBwald,  and  established  him  in  the  see  of  London. 

At  the  request  of  Egfred  king  of  Northumberland,  Theodore  con- 
secrated Bosa  and  Eata  for  two  new  bishoprics  within  his  territories ; 
and  he  resolved  to  divide  the  extensive  bishopric  of  York,  which  was  too 
large  for  the  superintendence  of  one  man,  and  elevated  its  possessor  in 
temporals  to  a  rivalry  with  the  sovereign.  Wilfred  appears  to  have  been 
a  haughty  and  ostentatious  prelate,  whose  opinion  in  this  case  .had  not 
been  consulted.  He  determined  to  resist  the  dismemberment  of  his  dio- 
cess, and  receiving  no  redress  from  his  sovereign,  he  took  the  bold  and 
then  unusual  step  of  appealing  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome;  which  appeai'ed  to 
Egfred  to  be  a  mere  hrutum  fulmen,  and  incredible,  no  appeal  ever  having 
been  made  before ;  from  one  independent  church  to  another.  But  he 
was  mistaken.  Wilfred  immediately  set  out  on  his  journey  to  Rome, 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  cloistered  monks,  who,  in  all  ages  have  been 
the  chief  support  of  the  papal  usurpations.  In  the  exercise  of  his  su- 
preme authority,  Egfred  declared  the  diocess  of  the  contumacious  prelate 
vacant,  and  immediately  appointed  Bosa  to  York,  and  Eata  to  Lindisfam, 
Tunberet  to  Hexham,  and  Trumwine  to  Abercom,  all  of  whom  had  been 
consecrated  by  Theodore. 

On  his  arrival  at  Rome,  Wilfred  presented  a  petition  to  Pope  Agatho^ 
in  which  he  complained  of  the  injury  done  to  him  by  the  king  and  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  dismembering  his  diocess,  and,  lastly,  of 
extruding  himself.  Wilfred  was  received  at  Rome  with  the  greatest  joy. 
No  transaction  could  have  been  more  acceptable  to  the  Pope,  or  could  have 
contributed  more  towards  that  universal  dominion  over  God's  heritage 
after  which  the  Popes  had  so  long  panted.  It  was  the  appeals  to  Rome, 
and  the  decisions  of  its  bishop  being  submitted  to  and  obeyed,  which  gra- 
dually erected  that  monstrous  superstructure  which  became  so  dangerous  to 
the  freedom  of  the  Church  and  the  rights  of  princes.  Within  a  few  years 
we  have  seen  two  important  advantages  gained  towards  supremacy  as 
presidents ;  first,  the  appointment  of  t£e  archbishop  of  Cantei*bury,  and 
now  the  hearing  of  appeals,  which  is  the  greatest  symptom  of  supremacy 
that  can  be  given ;  as  no  one  appeals  fipom  a  greater  to  a  lessei*  jurisdiction. 

The  bishop  who  would  govern  the  whole  Church  ought  to  be  both  in- 
fallible and  omnipotent ;  neither  of  which  attributes  were  claimed  at  Rome 
at  the  time  when  Wilfred  established  his  anticbristian  precedent.  The 
supremacy  of  any  one  bishop,  whether  at  Rome  or  elsewhere,  is  contrary 
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to  Scripture,  to  reason,  and  to  (act,  as  Rome  never  at  any  period  enjoyed 
a  supremacy  over  the  tolufle  Church.  Every  bishop  is  supreme  within  his 
own  diocess,  to  which  he  is  the  centre  of  unity ;  and  all  the  diocesses  in 
the  world  compose  but  one  Church  to  Christ,  of  which  He  is  the  supreme 
bead,  and  he  never  delegated  this  authority  to  any  one  bishop.  All  nations 
are  one  kingdom  to  God  the  Father,  and  all  the  churches  in  the  world  are 
one  Church  to  God  the  Son  ;  and  as  God  made  no  universal  sovereign  over 
die  kingdoms  of  the  world,  sO  Christ  has  made  no  universal  bishop  over 
any  or  all  of  the  particular  churches  which  compose  the  Church  Catholic. 
"  The  little  horn,"  or  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  the  Pope,  was  harmless 
at  the  time  of  Wilfred's  appeal,  and  its  dominion  very  circumscribed ; 
although  by  degrees  it  became  a  mighty  spiritual  empire.    This  spiritual 
papal  kingdom  sprang  up  after  the  empire  had  become  Christian,  and  the 
seat  of  empire  had  been  removed  to  Constantinople,  when  the  obstacle  of 
the  temporal  power  that ''  letted  "  had  been  cleared  away.    This  spiritual 
empire  commenced  in  the  year  606,  when  the  ursurper  Phocas  delivered  the 
saints  into  the  hands  of  Pope  Boniface  III.,  and  set  up  an  idolatrous 
tyranny  in  the  church  by  declaring  him  universal  bishop  and  supreme 
head  of  the  Chinrch.    This  little  horn  is  represented  in  the  Apocalypse 
to  have  received  his  power  from  the  dragon,  that  is,  the  devil,  who  gave 
him  a  mouth  speaking  great  things  and  blasphemies  —  to  open  his  mouth 
in  blasphemy  against  God,  to  blaspheme  his  name  and  hu  tabernacle— -to 
make  war  on  the  saints  and  to  overcome  them— and  power  was  given  him 
over  all  kindreds,  and  tongues,  and  nations.   Rev.  ziii.  6 — 7.    When  the 
long  established  empire  of  the  devil  was  demolished  by  the  conversion  of 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  to  Christianity,  he  erected  a  new  despotism  in 
the  Church  itself.    "  All  the  world  worshipped  the  dragon,  which  gave 
power  unto  the  beast,"  that  is,  the  papal  Roman  empire  ;  and  Wilfred's 
pride  and  evil  passions  ministered  to  the  elevation  of  this  spiritual  empire 
which  gradually  increased,  and  one  precedent  led  the  way  to  other  en- 
croachments and  other  submissions. 

Nevertheless  we  are  informed  that  this  mighty  spiritual  empire  will 
come  to  a  fearful  end  at  the  conclusion  of  the  time  specified  by  Daniel 
and  St.  John  :— Daniel,  "  moreover,  instructs  us  that  the  length  of  the 
vision,  including  the  exploits  of  the  second  little  horn,  should  be  2,300 
days  ;  or,  according  to  the  reading  of  the  Seventy,  2,400  days."  St. 
John  predicts,  "  that  to  the  end  of  the  wonders  it  shall  be  three  prO" 
phetic  years  and  a  half,  or  1260  prophetic  days ;  and  that  the  whole  of 
them  (the  wonders)  shall  not  be  finished  till  ^God  has  ceased  to  scatter 
His  ancient  people,  or,  in  other  words,  has  begun  to  restore  them."  ^ 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Faber,  computes  that  the  1260  days  will  be  finished 
iu  the  year  1866,  being  the  period  of  1260  years  firom  the  the  year  606, 
when  Phocas  declared  the  Pope  to  be  univer^  bishop.  But  a  new  calcula- 
tor has  given  a  different  result,  and  says  that  1847  will  be  the  true  time  of 
the  end.  The  following  are  his  words  from  an  Edinburgh  newspaper,  and 
we  leave  the  learned  in  this  subject  to  judge  between  these  gentlemen. 

**  Your  correspondent  A. B.,  calls  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  present  time, 
in  relation  to  the  approaching  termination  of  the  Moosulman  period,  and  the  proba- 
bility of  the  1260  days  of  Daniel  terminating  at  the  same  time. 

"  I  am  not  learned ;  but  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  I  gave  a  good  deal  of  at- 


Faber's  Dissert,  on  the  Prophecies,  Vol.  T.  pp.47,  48. 
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tention  to  this  siibjeoty  and  found  I  was  only  getting  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  mud, 
till  I  cast  away  all  the  writers  upon  the  sul^ect,  took  to  the  Bible  alone,  and  tought 
there  for  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  without  being  drawn  aside  either  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left,  and  every  day  I  have  since  lived  (as  a  quiet  *  observer  of  the  times')  has 
proved  to  me  the  greater  probability  of  the  position  I  took  up;  and  made  me  the  con- 
servative you  know  me  to  be. 

''  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  largely  into  the  subject,  or  to  state  the  steps  by 
which  I  was  led  to  my  conclusion,  but  the  result  may  interest  many  of  your  less 
learned  readei*s  ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  not  to  the  wise  and  learned^  but  to  the  meek  and 
humble,  Jehovah  makes  plain  bis  mysteries. 

''  Now,  in  the  8th  of  Dan.  13,  14,  a  period  is  laid  down  which  includes  within  its 
lapse  the  specified  period  referred  to.  In  our  version  the  numbers  are  stated  2800  days; 
but  I  am  convinced,  by  the  tenor  of  scripture>  that  the  3  is  wrong,  and  that  the  num- 
ber should  be  written  2400.  Since  I  came  to  this  conclusion,  from  inquiries  I  was 
led  to  make  among  my  more  learned  friends,  I  find  that  the  best  MSS.  in  the  Vatican 
read  2400 ;  and  I  have  also  found,  from  Wolfs  Journal,  &c.,  that  the  best  MS.  among 
the  Jews  in  the  East  read  the  figures  in  the  same  way.  Assuming,  then,  that  such  is 
to  be  the  true  reading,  our  first  objeot  is  to  know  when  Daniel  had  the  vision,  as, 
whatever  might  happen  in  the  interim,  one  end  of  the  period  is  there.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  the  3d  of  Belshazzar  would  fall  within  a  year  or  two  of  B.C.  560  ; 
our  Bible  gives  553. 

From  the  whole  period,  then, 2400 

Deduct  the  years  before  Christ, 558 

Gives  you  the  cleansing  of  the  sanctuary ....  1847 
"  '  When  the  veil  that  is  spread  over  all  nations  shall  be  destroyed  in  the  mountain 
of  the  Lord's  house'  (Isa.  xxv.  7),  and  the  seed  of  believing  Israel  shall  '  be  known 
among  the  Gentiles'  (Isa.  Ixi.  9),  and  thus  open  the  way  for  the  return  of  their  bre- 
thren so  long  under  theourse  of  their  fathers — *  his  blood  be  upon  us  and  upon  our 
children,' — by  the  undeuiable  evidence  the  manifestation  gives,  that  during  the  whole 
of  the  long  lapse  of  1800  years  Jehovah's  finger  has  been  guiding  tlie  believing  pos- 
terity of  faithful  Abraham,  unknown  to  themselves,  and  unknown  to  the  world, 
into  the  high  place  of  the  earth. — Isa.  ii.  2.  &c.  Ezek.xxxvii.  20 — 28.  Jerem. 
xxxi.  18—23. 

Your's  faithlally,  W,  J.  D.  W, "  « 


Genesis^  ii.  24. 

Among  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  pare  law  which  the  labours 
of  ingenious  men  have  selected  from  the  mass  of  corrupted  customs 
and  traditions  which  prevail  in  the  heathen  world,  many  have  been 
discovered  which  prove  the  ancient  universal  prevalence  of  the  sacred 
institution  of  marriage,  as  it  was  established  in  its  purity  at  the  cre- 
ation. In  China,  although  polygamy  carried  to  its  greatest  extent  has 
existed  for  many  years,  the  children  by  the  first  marriage  alone  are  al- 
lowed to  inherit ;  and,  in  New  South  Wales,  the  most  remote  and  latest 
discovered  portion  of  the  world,  although  polygamy  is  established  and 
universally  practised,  these  savage  aboriginals  still  retain  some  trace  of 
their  former  connection  and  common  origin,  by  rearii^g  only  the  children 
by  the  first  marriage.  These  curious  facts  are  rather  illustrations  than 
proofs ;  but  the  number  of  similar  facts  which  meet  us  everywhere,  afibrd^ 
perhaps,  to  the  real  inquirer  more  convincing  proof  than  can  be  collected 
from  any  insulated  proof  however  strong.  S,  B. 


^  Scottish  Standard,  January  17,  1840. 
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RevUwer.  Why,  Neighbour,  you  have  a  vast  number  of  publications 
th^e. 

Neijfhbour,  Yes;. you  aUogeth^  neglected. your  friends  last  month, 
and  their  work  have  accumulated  as  you  see.  The  first  is  a  small  tract/ 
of  only  eight  pages,  and  proportionably  cheap. 

S.  I  reelect  that  the  same  zealous  clergyman  at  Witney  issued 
a  tract,  being  a  republication  of  Dr.  Brett's  **  Honour  of  the  Chnstian 
Priesthood,"  and  which  we  formerly  noticed.  The  desien  of  the  present 
excellent  tract  is  to  recall  those  who  have  wandered  Irom  the  flock  of 
Christ— •the  Church-*~into  the  wUdereess  of  Dissent  It  is  designed  for 
gratuitous  circulation,  and  may  do  good  should  it  fall  into  the  hands  of 
diose  who  are  not  yet  hardened  in  the  sin  of  political  Dissenterism. 

N.  Dissent  is  one  of  those  deluding  sins  which  pufik  men  up  with 
spiritual  pride  like  ^epharisee  in- the  Gospel,  and  they  think  that  they 
are  more  righteous,  and  serving.  God  better  than  other  men,  when  they  are 
all  the  time  breaking  ins  laws.  Here  are  "  Ten  Letters  to  the  people 
of  England  advising  Uie  rq>eal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill.*'  ^ 

R.  Ten  Letters  for  iwopenee  !  Why  this  beats  the  post-office  hollow, 
winch  only  gives  us  one  for  a  penny.  The  author  seems  to  be  decidedly 
in  earnest  and  gives  very  cogent  reasons  for  the  repeal  of  a  bUl  which  has 
been  the  firuitful  mother  of  the  most  frightful  evils. 

"  To  say  you  cannot  effect  this  great  end  is,  at  once  —  I  will  not  qualify  the 
word— an  insult  to  Ood  and  to  yourselves.  An  insult  to  Ood,  whose  power  can  bring 
about  this  elvent  by  mueb  meaner  instnimeats  than  the  determined  voice  of  the  people 
of  Englaqd ;  an  insult  to  yourselves,  inaemueh  as  it  at  once  stamps  yoii  powerless, 
utterly  unable  to  rescue  yourselves  from  any  danger  into  which  the  infirmity  or 
wickedness  of  your  rulers  may  chance  to  bring  you.  It  is  as  much  as  saying  you 
most  sit  quietly  down  under  the  pressure  of  any  bad  enactment  that  the  parliament 
may  pass ;  you  eaanot  gobaek,  you  must  submit !  Ireland  may  be  lost,  the  Church 
of  £ngland  may  be  brunght  to  the  brink  of  destruction,  but  you  must  be  contented 
to  suffer  patienUy^what  cannot  be  helped,  nor  cannot  be  mended  ! !  Talk,  my  coun- 
trymen, of  liberty;  declaim  of  freedom;  trumpet  of  independence ;  but  if  you,  the 
people  of  England,  cannot  away  with  this  cursed  statute  from  the  book,  you  must  talk, 
declaim,  and  trumpet,  only  as  your  Kttle  children  play  at  kings  and  queens,  lords  and 
ladies.  Out  upon  such  nonsense,  People  of  England.  Out,  out  upon  such  an  insult, 
come  it  from  whom  it  niay !  Raise,  your  voice  for  the  repeal  of  this  hane  of  your 
prosperity  and  the  \  voxpapuli  *  will  for  once  be  the  '  vox  Dei '  and  who  shall  with- 
stand itf    Listen  to  a  friend  in  a  CoxJNtBT  Gentleman.*' 

These  letters  contain  a  powerful  and  very  necessary  appeal  at  the  present 
moment,  when  the  Papal  power  is  growing  stronger  in  this  kingdom  daily  ; 
when  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  perjured  Papists  in   Parliament  to 

^  the  Wanderer  from  the  Fold :  Oxford,  Talboys ;  and  1 13,  Fleet  Streift. 
'  Ten  Letters,  &c.,  by  a  Country  Gentleman :  Protestant  Association :  1839. 
vol.  I.  s 
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maintain  a  ministry  that  deals  constantly  heavy  blovs  and  great  dis- 
couragements at  the  Church  of  England,  which  is  the  mother  of  our 
liberties, 

N.  Yes«  she  is  the  mother  of  our  liberties^  and  also  of  our  national 
character  for  honesty^  spbriety,  and  justice.  Here  is  a  small  volume^ 
which  shows^  very  distinctly^  that  neither  personal  nor  national  freedom  are 
compatible  with  the  domination  of  Popery.  It  is  handsomely  got  up, 
and  Mr.  Saunders,  the  translator,  deserves  great  credit  for  laying  before 
the  British  public  a  monument  of  modem  Popish  treachery  and  cruelty. 

R,  The  Ziller  is  a  little  mountain  rivulet  in  the  Tyrol,  which  issues 
from  the  southern  Alps,  and  flows  into  the  river  Inn  immediately  below 
the  village  of  Strass.  On  both  sides  of  this  fertile  valley  rich  meadows 
alternate  with  heavy  arable  land,  and  which  bespeak  a  country  naturally 
rich  in  agricultural  industry.  The  Ziller  divides  the  two  diocesses  of 
Saltsburgh  and  Brixeu ;  in  the  former  of  which  the  protestant  doctrines 
had  taken  deep  root ;  but  which,  in  the  year  1729,  were  utterly  eradicated 
by  a  forced  emigration  by  orders  of  Count  Firmian,  then  archbishop  of 
Saltzburgh.  These  exiles  left  behind  them  Bibles  in  the  vernacular  tongue, 
and  likewise  the  Confession  of  Augsburgh,  which  served  as  a  guide  for 
the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  to  the  simple  inhabitants  of  the  Ziller- 
dale.  The  perusal  of  the  Bible  has  been  an  unpardonable  siu  in  all  ages 
of  the  Popish  domination  over  the  Christian  faith ;  in  consequence  of 
their  reading  it, ''  the  Lutherans  in  and  about  Inspruck  were  sought  out« 
and  persecuted  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  the  Saltzburgh  emigratioD ; 
but  many  more  remained  unobserved,  who  secretly  cherished  the  Gospel 
in  Zillerthal,  and  the  surrounding  less  frequented  valleys." 

N.  Popish  persecution  is  indeed  a  terrible  evil,  and  is  part  of  the  sys- 
tem which  its  father,  the  devil,  has  pursued  f^om  his  first  assault  in 
Paradise  to  the  present  moment.  But  had  the  Zillerdale  Protestants  any 
hierarchy,  had  any  of  the  bishops  thrown  off  the  accursed  slavery  of 
Rome,  and  preserved  at  least  the  frame-work  of  a  Church  ? 

R,  I  regret  to  think  that  the  laity  alone  were  endued  with  grace  to 
come  out  of  the  unclean  thing,  and  to  separate  from  the  mother  of  abomi- 
nations. They  were  so  persecuted  by  the  Popish  priests  that  they  sent  a 
deputation  to  wait  on  the  emperor,  and  explain  their  affairs  to  him,  and 
at  same  time  to  solicit  the  appointment  of  a  Protestant  pastor.  The 
emperor  received  them  with  kindness,  and  promised  to  protect  them. 
The  priests  took  alarm  at  the  news  of  this  interview,  and  they  declared 
the  protestations  of  the  Zillerdalers  to  be  **  lies;"  and  immediately  took 
active  measures  to  poison  the  benevolent  mind  of  the  emperor,  and  to 
render  their  persecution  more  stringent  Accordingly,  the  emperor, 
under  Jesuitical  advice,  informed  them,  Jive  years  afterwards,  that  the  only 
freedom  which  could' be  granted  them  was  to  settle  in  another  province  of 
the  empire,  where  there  were  Protestant  congregations.  This  they  de- 
clined, having  resolved  on  emigrating  to  a  foreign  country,  where  they 
might  enjoy  rest  from  the  jmplacable  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith — the 
Romish  priests. 

The  Zillerdalers  deputed  John  Fleidl,  one  of  their  number  to  memori- 


>  The  Protestant  Exiles  bf  Zillerthal ;  their  persecution  and  expatriation  from  the 
1>ro1 :  translated  bj  John  6.  Saunders.  Hatcfaard,  1840. 
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aliee  the  good  king  of  Pmaria,  who  had  heard  of  their  distress,  and  had 
taken  some  steps  for  their  relief.  "  The  petitioner  was  graciously  re- 
ceived in  the  highest  quarters,  and  his  siut  was  answered  to  the  entire  satis* 
faction  hoth  of  the  deputy  and  his  constituents.  The  kiug  declared  him* 
self  ready  to  accede  to  the  request  in  its  full  extent,  which  he,  in  his  own 
name  and  in  that  of  his  associates,  had  presented,  with  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  his  country's  government." 

The  Protestant  exiles  left  their  beloved  valley  on  the  7th  of  September, 
1837,  in  three  divisions,  the  first  of  which  attended  divine  service  in  a 
Protestant  place  of  worship  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  at  the  town  of 
Wels.  The  priests,  and  people  under  their  influence,  pursued  them  with 
execrations  and  menaces,  and  refused  them  all  assistance  during  their 
journey.  On  the  30th  of  September  the  last  division  of  the  exiles  arrived 
at  Schmiedeberg,  where  the  king  appointed  them  to  reside,  and  where 
they  were  received  with  the  most  hospitable  kindness  by  all  ranks  and 
conditions.  .  ^ 

N.  I  hope  the  Protestant  exiles  will  find  that  rest  and  blessing  which 
we  are  assured  will  follow  those  who  forsake  all  earthly  aflections  to  follow 
Christ  But  notwithstanding  the  protection  of  a  powerful  and  benevolent 
monarch,  it  is  possible  that  the  arm  of  Papal  persecution  may  yet  reach 
them.  Hostilities  have  been  some  time  begun  between  the  Pope  and  the 
king  of  Prussia ;  and  the  former  claims  that  kingdom  as  a  province  of  the 
Papacy,  and  summons  the  Popish  bishops  to  resist  the  just  laws  of  their 
native  sovereign,  and  to  remember  their  oaths  of  pre-obedience  to  their 
Papal  master.  The  Pope  at  this  moment  meddles  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  eveiy  government  as  much  as  he  did  in  the  darkest  ages,  and  persecution 
rages  as  fiercely.  Let  me  quote  the  words  of  the  "  Country  Gentleman  " 
in  his  tenth  letter :  —  <'  Again  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Protestants  of  the  Tyrol  have  lately  been  driven  from  their  homes  by 
the  Popish  government  of  Austria,  and  that  the  king  of  Sardinia  has  lately 
made  it  unlawful  for  his  peaceful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Vaudois  Pro- 
testants, to  be  witnesses  to  legal  deeds.  Yes,  persecution  has  been  revived 
against  these  brave,  loyal,  and  peaceable  descendants  of  the  ancient 
mart3nrs.  You  must  not,  you  cannot  think  that  Popery  b  altered  in  the 
minutest  degree.  Its  doctrines  are  as  superstitious  and  cruel  as  ever ;  its 
Pope  is  as  insolent  and  tyrannical  as  ever,  his  servants  are  as  ready  as  ever 
to  execute  his  decrees." 

Here  is  a  volume^  of  those  single  fugitive  tracts  which  are  doing  so 
much  good  amono;  a  class  of  people  which  have  not  time  for  much  reading, 
but  who  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  imposed  on  by  the  false  glosses  and 
dangerous  deceits  of  the  arch  enemy  of  British  peace. 

R.  I  see  this  handsome  octavo  volume  contains  papers  by  the  bishop 
of  Exeter  (himself  a  Wt),  the  Reverends  Dr.  Croly,  Dr.  HoUoway, 
H.  Melville,  R.  Mimro,  Hugh  M'Neile,  R.  J.  M'Ghee,  and  £.  Nangle. 
Also  by  J.  C.  Colquhoun,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  W.  S.  Blackstone,  Esq.,  M.P. ; 
J.  E.  Gordon,  Esq.;  M.  T.  Saddler,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  and  G.  H.  Wood- 
ward, Esq.,  A.B.;  besides  some  papers  which  bear  no  name.  I  can  re- 
commend this  volume  as  containing  a  va^t  mass  of  facts  regarding  the 
tlie  present  machinations  of  that  restless,  domineering,  and  Erastian  tiling 
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called  Popery,  that  will  astonish  the  careless  observer  of  the  signs  of  the 
times.  The  tracts  contained  in  this  volume  may  be  had  se})arately  at  the 
office  of  the  Association,  in  Exeter  Hall ;  but  they  are.  put  together  finr  (he 
convenience  d\  thos^  who  wish  to  preserve  these  very  interesting  and  instnict- 
ing  papers.  The  volume  would  have  been  greatly  improved  by  having 
had  a  table  of  contents,  but  which  can  be  added  to  otners  when  made 
up.     In  stating  its  views,  the  Protestant  Association  says : — 

'*Thb  Assodatioii  was  constitated  at  a  meeting  held  at  Exeto:  Hall,  in  the  month  of 
Jone,  1835.  The  individnals  who  were  concemed  io  its  formation  were  afterwards  en- 
abledjby  meetings  held  in  varioasparts  of  £ngland«  and  still  more  especially  in  Scotland, 
to  diffuse  an  amount  of  information,  and  to  excite  a  just  and  sound  Protestant  feeling, 
which  could  in  no  other  way  have  been  created  or  directed;  All  that  is  now  desired, 
is  its  augmentation  to  a  force  capable  of  maintaining  and  of  increasing  this  feeling, 
and  of  losing  no  opportunity  of  enforcing,  both  on  the  legislature  and  on  ihe  people, 
that  great  principle  of  1688,  that  the  Protestant  religion,  being  the  religion  of  the 
Bible,  is  the  most  precious  possession  of  the  British  nation." 

N.  Here  is  another  association  with  the  sameohject  in  view;  but 
conducted  in  another  manner.^  The  editors  are  the  Rev.  E,  Chnrton, 
and  the  Rev.  Wm.  Gressley ;  two  names  which  are  a  guarantee  to  the 
public  for  the  respectability  and  excellence  of  the  work.  They  tell  us, 
in  their  prospectus,  that — 

"  The  Englishman's  Library  is  a  series  of  cheap  publications  fbr  general  reading, 
uniting  a  popular  style  with  soundness  of  principle ;  (including  also  select  reprints 
from  the  elder  divines)  adapted  for  presents,  elass-books,  lending  libraries,  &c»,  &c. 
The  library  will  be  continued  at  short  intervals.  Th^  several  works  to  b^  indudied  in 
the  series  will  be  complete  in  themadves,  and  may  always  bejbad  separately.  The 
volumes  are  published  at  the.  lowest  price,  and  are  neaUy  and  uniformly  bound  in 
cloth  lettered,  with  engravings." 

R.  The  first  volume  contains  "  Clement  Walton,  or  the  English  Citi- 
zen," by  the  Rev.  W.  Gressley,  of  Lichfield.  Mr.  Walton  is  of  course  what 
an  English  subject  on^ht  to  be^— perhaps  more  than  what  men  generally  are. 
The  story  is  delightfully  told,  and  every  opportimity  is  taken  to  inculcate 
rt^/i^  principles  on  the  various  every-day  circumstances  which  occur.  The 
following  quotation,  which  accidentally  turned  up  in  just  now  opening 
the  volume,  will  bespeak  the  courteous  readers  respect  more  than  any 
recommendation  from  our  pen : — 

*^  Mr.  Walton's  mode  of  thinking  and  acting  will  be  more  fully  developed  as  we 
proceed.  It  may  be  as  well,  however,  to  state  that  in  religious  principles  he  was  a 
sound  and  pious  Churchman,  or  what  is  less  correctly  desciibed  by  Che  name  of  High 
Churchman  :  by  which  let  it  not  be  understood  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  belonged 
to  the  Church  because  it  is  by  law  established,  and  see  no  blemishes,  or  need  of  improve- 
ment ;  no,  he  was  a  true  and  consistent  member  of  the  Church  universal — the  one 
Catholic  and  Apostolical  Church.  Here  were  seen  the  advantages  of  the  early  training 
which  he  had  received  from  his  father.  He  identified  himself  with  that  Church  which 
had  been  from  the  beginning — ^the  Church  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  of  Polycarp, 
Ignatius,  Clemens.  To  this  Church,  and  not  merely  to  a  local  or  separate  establishment, 
it  was  his  boast  to  belong.  Hence  when  in  Scotland  he  joined  himself  to  the  ancient 
Episcopal  Communion,  notwithstanding  that  it  had  been  violently  dispossessed  and 
persecuted.    That  which  was  once  the  true  Church,  he  conceived  must  ever  remain  so. 
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In  Amerleabe  ioQiid  a  .flooriiUog  branch  of  the  Sfiioopal  and  Apotlolio  Mlowihip, 
and  rejoioed  to  see  its  influence.  When  in  the  East,  he  recognised  io  the  Greek 
Church  the  ancient  form  of  Commuoioo,  much  overlaid  indeed  with  superstitious  cus* 
toms,  but  requiring  onl^r  the  breath  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  ronse  it  to  its  andent 
▼italitj ;  nay,  even  when  resident  in  Roman  Catbollo  covntriet,  he  fimnd  Chriitisn 
brethren  who,  in  spile  of  the  grievons  errars  of  their  civedf  M4.  those  vital  and  essen* 
tial  doctrines  of  faith  which  have  been  provideatialljr  preserved  in  their  creeds  ^nd 
formularies  throngh  ages  of  the  grossest  darkness." 

N.  Mr.  Walton  is  the  right  sort  of  man ;  and  it  is  a  pity  more  of  his 
opinions,  &c.«  cannot  be  given  here.  The  woodcuts  are  verv  neat  The 
next  volume  ^  is  the  first  of  a  series,  and  contains  the  Old  Testament 
History,  beginning  with  the  Creation,  Fall,  &c.,  &c.  *'  It  was  originally 
coinposed,"  we  are  informed  in  the  preface,  "  as  many  parts  of  its  struc- 
ture indicate^  in  the  ,form  of  lectures  to  be  delivered  by  a  parochial  minister 
to  his  congregation  y  and  *to  die  elementary  character  required  by  such  a 
design,  as  w^l  as  to  its  comparative  state  of.  readiness,  may  be  attributed 
its  early  appearance  in  a  series  of  volumes  on  every  other  account 
entitled  to  precedence/' 

.  IL    It  18  an  ^ceJlent  history,  equally  brie^  and  ftithfuUy  narrat^, 
with  jiidicious  remarks  lAJterapersed* '. 

iV..  The  next  volume  of  the  "  Englishman**  Library**''  is  a  reprint 
fiom  the  works  of  Bishop  Patrick. 

^  It.  Bishop  Patrick's  Pilgrim  suggested  the  idea  of  Bunyan's  more 
popular  but  less  instructive  allegory  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  which  has 
run  through  so  many  editions*  i  sincerely  wish  that  the  Parable  of  the 
Pilgrim  may  become,  as  it  well  deserves,  an  equal  favomite  with  the  public. 
It  was  published  during  the  usurpation,  when  meik's  minds  were  in  a  high 
state  of  excitement  oti  the  subject  of  religion.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the 
editor  of  the  present  edition,  has  abridged  the  original  work  considerably, 
ajnd  prefixed  a  very  interesting  introduction,  in  which  he  says:— 

"  About  the  time  of  the  last  edition  of  the  Parable  (1687)  of  which  any  notioe  h%v 
been  found,  the  eril  consequences  of  the  artificial  excitement  that  had  been  given  'o 
religion  by  mixing  it  np  with  party  political  and  worUUy  feeling  began  to  app^^-. 
Profligacy  was  preparing  the  wi^  for  infidelity^  as  the  road  had  been  prepared  for  itseU 
by  hypocrisy.  This  tendency  was  likewise  unfortunately  hastened  by  political  events. 
By  the  Revolution  of  1688  a  prince  was  placed  upon  the  throne.of  England  who  nras 
by  birth  and  education  a  stranger  to  those  pecntiar  and  Divine  cbaiaiiteriHicsy  wbieh 
distinguish  the  Church  of  Christ,  wherever  found,  fn>m  itfi.fariaiis  bamaa  snbeUtntes^. 
by  the  name  of  whatever  founder  the  pmiending  sect  may  be  called.  The  Gospel, 
distinguished  only  by  its  negative  character  of  opposition  to  Popery,  had  not  enough 
in  it  to  warm  the  heart  The  nation  sank  gradually  into  a  state  of  religious  apathy 
and  indifferentism  miscalled  liberally,  from  which  it  hai  only  now  recovered,  to  rally, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  round  the  ark  of  God." 

N.  The  next  volume  of  the  "  Library  "  is  a  compilatton  by  the  same 
Mr.  Chamberlain,'  and  which  appears  to  be  excellently  well  ananged. 


'  Scripture  History  in  Familiar  Lectures.    By  the  Hon.  and  Very  Rev*  H.  E.  J. 
Howard,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Lichfield. 

*  The  Parable  of  the  Pilgrim.    By  Simon    Patrick,  D.D.,  some  time  Biehop 
of  Ely. 

•  A  Help  to  knowledge,  chiefly  religious  j  in  extracts  from  the  most  approved  writers. 
By  T.  Chamberlain. 
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R.  Yes,  the  list  of  the  authors  comprise  some  of  the  most  illiistrious 
names  in  English  sacred  literature,  and  the  subjects  are — The  Christian 
Faith — The  Church — The  Scriptures — Prayer — The  Progress  and  Per- 
fection of  the  Chiistian  Character — ^Unity — Means  of  Gfrace,  &c.  All 
the  authors  are  so  arranged  that,  although  in  detached  pieces,  they  can  be 
read  continuously  without  any  break  in  the  subject. 

N,  The  next  volume  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Palmer,  which  is  rather 
brief.^ 

•  _ 

R,  Yes  it  is ;  yet  the  history  of  the  whole  Church  from  the  beginning 
is  complete,  and  compressed  into  the  small  space  of  254  pages.  Anything 
from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  Origines  Liiurgicce,  requires  no  recommen- 
dation from  us ;  Indeed  the  whole  series,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  is  well 
worthy  of  the  patronage  of  those  who  support  parochial  or  other  lending 
libraries.  And  Mr.  Bums  deserves  great  credit  for  publishing  the  En- 
glishman's Library,  which  is  calculated  to  be  of  such  essential  service  to 
3ie  cause  of  tnie  religion.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Palmer*s 
compendious  work. 

*'  In  those  early  times  the  Creed  was  used,  as  it  still  is,  as  a  Confession  of  faith, 
preparatoiy  to  receiving  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism.  When  the  Ethiopian  eiurach 
desired  to  be  baptized,  Philip  said  to  him,  **  If  thou  believest  with  all  thine  heart,  thou 
mayest'  And  be  answered  and  said,  '  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.' 
Here  is  ail  instance  of  a  Creed,  or  confession  of  faith,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Apos- 
tles. Indeed,  as  our  Lord  had  required  faith  in  his  doctrines,  as  well  as  Baptism,  in 
order  to  salvation,  the  Church  was  bound  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  that  those  who 
desired  baptism  were  believers,  and  therefore  to  require  from  them  a  confession  of  their 
faith.  Creeds,  in  this  point  of  view,  as  summaries  of  the  Gospel,  are  as  old  as  the 
time  of  the  Apostles ;  their  length  and  fulness  varied  in  different  churches,  and  some- 
times new  articles  were  added,  in  order  to  assert  the  truth,  in  opposition  to  prevalent 
heresies.  The  Apostles'  Creed  was  the  ancient  baptismal  creed  of  the  Roman  and 
Italian  Churches ;  the  Nicene  Creed  was  founded  on  the  ancient  creeds  of  the  Eastern 
Churches,  by  the  Holy  Synod  of  318  bishops  at  Nice  (A.D.  325),  and  was  adopted  as 
the  rule  of  faith  by  the  universal  Church  in  all  subsequent  times.  This  creed  was 
introduced  into  the  liturgy  or  service  of  the  Eucharist  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centurieii. 

N,  Here  is  another  periodical  publication  of  thai  standard  works 
of  divinity  of  former  ages  *.  Those  already  published  are  Bishop  Taylor's 
Holy  Living  and  Dying — West's  Observations  on  the  History  and  Evidence 
of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ — Bishop  Watson's  Apology  for  Chris- 
tianity and  for  the  Bible. — Jenyns*  View  of  the  Internal  Evidence  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  and  Lord  Lyttleton's  Observations  on  the  Conversion 
and  Apostleship  of  St.  Paul — Dr.  Campbell's  Dissertation  on  Miracles — 
Dr.  Chandler's  Plain  Reasons  for  being  a  Christian — Lesslie's  Short  and 
Easy  Way  with  the  Deists — Guild's  Moses  Unveiled,  and  the  Harmony  of 
all  the  Prophets — Bishop  Sherlock's  Trial  of  the  Witnesses  of  the  Re- 
surrection of  Jesus,  with  the  Sequel — Bishop  Taylor's  Course  of  Sermons 
for  all  the  Sundays  of  the  Year. 

R.  This  work  is  published  in  Edinburgh,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
Mr.  Shortrede's  superior  typography ;  and  there  is  an  attention  to  cheap- 
ness which  will  make  them  accessible  to  all  classes  desirous  of  possessing 


1 A  Compendious  Ecclesiastical  History,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time. 
By  Rev.  W.  Palmer. 
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some  of  the  stsndard  works  of  the  older  English  divines.  la  point  of 
cheapness  they  astonish  us,  when  the  quantity  of  matter  is  considered ;  for 
instance,  the  "  Holy  Living'*  may  he  had  for  two  shOlings.  The  following 
is  the  plan  of  the  publication  :-— 

*' The  works  will  be  uniformly  printed,  with  a  clear  readable  type,  in  medium 
octavo, — a  form  which  best  combines  external  elegance  with  much  matter  in  small 
space.  Each  publication  will  be  complete  in  itself,  embracing  an  entire  and  separate 
work  under  one  or  other  of  the  following  divisions : — I.  Evidences,  external  and 
internal.  2.  Doctrines.  3.  Bxegetioal  Divinity,  or  Expositions  of  ^ripture. 
4.  Practical  Christianity. 

''Purchasers  can  thus,  at  their  option,  afterwards  bind  up  together  either  the 
writings  of  a  particular  author,  or  a  series  of  treatises  on  a  connected  class  of  sub- 
jects. The  price  win  vary  according  to  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  each 
publication.  The  projectors  of  this  Library  of  <*  Christian  Litbkatumb"  believe 
that  they  are  in  no  small  measure  promoting  the  cause  of  religion,  literaturct  and 
morality,  by  presenting  the  public  with  a  succession  of  works  equally  adapted  to  the 
loftiest  inteUect  and  the  humblest  piety  ;  combining  careful  typography  with  syste- 
matic arrangement,  elegance,  and  cheapness;  and  comprising,  in  a  convenient  form  and 
uniform  series,  the  best  works  of  the  ablest  writers  on  the  most  important  and  in- 
teresting of  all  subjects." 

But  whilst  I  approve  of  the  selection  in  general,  I  woald  recommend 
the  proprietor  to  eschew  such  works  as  Witherspoon  on  Regeneration, 
whose  opinions  run  counter  to  the  Scripture  doctrine,  and  to  the  other 
works  which  we  have  enumerated.  For  instance :  Witherspoon,  in  the  work 
before  us,  gives  five  long  sections  on  the  words  "  Except  a  man  he  horn 
again  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God,'*  without  noticing  our  Lord's 
explanation,  which  expressly  specifies  baptism  as  the  period  and  mode  of 
regeneration  :  '*  Except  a  man  he  bom  of  water  ana  of  the  Spirit ,  he 
cannot  enter  into  the  kiugdoqi  of  heaven."  Christ  did  not  say,  horn 
again  of  water ;  hut  horn  of  water.  The  whole  of  this  peculiar  class  of 
theologians  adopt  the  visionary  idea  of  regeneration,  that  it  happens  from 
some  alarming  sermon  or  other  circumstance,  whereas  Christ  especially 
appointed  haptism  as  the  womh  of  the  Church,  among  the  very  last  words 
which  he  s^oke  on  earth.  The  grace  then  given  is  not  in  the  water  itself, 
hut  from  the  power  and  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  saves  us  in  that 
holy  sacrament  as  he  saved  the  whole  church  in  the  ark,  consisting  of  only 
eight  persons,  from  perishing  in  the  flood ;  ''  for  as  many  of  you  as  have 
heen  haptized  into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ."  Baptism  is  the  beginninflr 
of  a  new  life,  when  we  receive  a  new  principle  the  Spirit  of  Grace,  and 
God  hecomes  our  Father,  the  Church  our  mother,  Christ  our  elder  brother, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance. 

N.  No' doctrine  is  more  clearly  or  distinctly  announced  in  Scripture 
than  that  of  baptismal  regeneration,  when,  "  according  to  his  mercy  he 
saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration^  and  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;"  ''and  having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,  and  our 
hodies  washed  with  pure  water.  But  Witherspoon  says,  regeneration 
consists  in  "  a  change  corresponding  to  the  corruption  of  the  whole  man : 
it  is  not  unusual  to  say  it  may  be  fully  comprehended  in  the  three  foUow- 
ing  things, — ^giving  a  new  direction  to  the  understanding,  the  will,  and 
the  affections. 

Here  is  a  regeneration  of  the  will  and  affections  of  another  sort ;  which 
recommends  a  Society  which  would  supersede  the  law  and  the  Gospel, 
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and  attempts  to  effect  that  wiiich  tbe  Itmof  God  has  aheady  com- 
-manded.^ 

R.  Yes,  the  law  of  God  classes  hahitual  dnrnkenness  among  the 
damnable  sms  which  will  effectually  shut  the  dninkard  out  of  heaven ; 
and  therefore  we  are  to  practise  sobriety  from  love  and  obedience  to  God, 
and  T^ot  in  conformity  with  regulations  made  by  fallible  creatures  like  our- 
selves, who  have  too  often  tdmed  out  to  be  hypocrites.  All  the  creatures 
.were  given  to  man  for  his  use,  and  therefore  any  s^t  of . men. who  set  up 
laws  against  the  revealed  word  of  God  may  be  considered  a  departure 
fmn  tife'i faith,  and  a  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits  and  doctrines  of 
devils ;  "  commanding  to  abstain  from  meats  which  God,  hath  created,  to 
be  received  with  thanksgiving  of  them  which  believe  and  know  the  truth. 
.For  every  creature  of  God  is  good,  and  nothing  to  be  refused,  if  it  be  re- 
:ceived  with  thanksgiving;  for  it  is  sanctified  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  with 
prayer.**  Besides,  we  have  our  Saviour*s  example,  while  on  earthy  of  eat- 
ing and  drinking  whatever  was  set  before  him :  he  worked  a  miracle  to 
supply  a  marriage  company  with  wine,  and  that,  too,  after,  the  governor  of 
the  feast  acknowledged  that  "  men  had  well  drunk."  And  how  often  do 
we  read  of  holy  men  and  patriarchs  in  Scripture  whose  hearts  were  merry ; 
and  St.  Paul  directed  Timothy  to  ''  drink  no  more  water,  but  use  a  little 
wine  for  his  stomachs  sake  and  his  often  infirmities."  3p  that  it  would 
appear  that  it  is  not  the  use  of  liquor,  but  its  abuse  in  surfeiting  and 
drunkenness,  which  is  unlawful;  and  I  take  it  that  there  is  little  diffe- 
rence in  the  ofience,  whether  the  woe'  denounced  in  Scripture,  be  in- 
curred by  the  use  of  generous  wine,  Kilbeggy  whisky,  Edinburgh  ^la,  or 
Booth's.  Best 

Barring  the  hobbyhorse,  the  book  contains  a  vast  mass  of  most  impor- 
.tant  and  alarming  truths  respecting,  the  extant  and  the  fata)  ejects  of  the 
mortal  sin  of  drunkenness.   In  a  note,  Mr.  Grindrod  cites  the  evidence  of 
Dr.  Crawford  in  an  inqniiy  recently  made   at  the  Ric^mw4  Xi^atic 
Asylum,  Dublin  :-*-"  I  feel  confident,"  says  Dr..  Crawford,  "  tbiat  I  am 
•  keeping  within  the  strict  bounds  of  truth,  .in  stating  that  at  letast  fiaie  out  of 
two  of  the  patients  now  in  the  asylum  have  beeome  insane;  in  consequence 
of  the  abtise  of  ardent  spirits,  and  I  know  that  the  same  has  been  observed 
in  the  other  public  lunatic  asylums  in  Ireland."  Thjere  is  little  doubt  biit  that 
the  cordials  and  stimulating  draughts,  prepared  by  apothecaries  for  females 
in  their  little  feigned  or  real  complaints,  have  the  efifect  of  ailerwards 
.  creating  a  desire  fordxiims  as  stimulants,  and  whieb^growon  them  by  indul- 
.gence,  till  they  become  habitual  drunkards.    Let  men  of  all  xttnks  be  care- 
ful to  keep  their  wives  and  daughters  out  of  the  apoth^^ry's  shop.    Tiiiie 
will  only  permit  at  present  to  make  the  £^lowi!Dg  ^[uotatlon  fro^i  this 
amusing  and  very  instructive  Ixxtk ;  but  from  which  we  shall  firequently 
.make  extracts  :** 

'*  When  people  have  habituated  themselves  to  the  use  of  sptirituotts  liquors,  the 
injurious  effects  upon  the  teeth  are  more  apparent.  The  teeth  acquire  a  very  stained 
and  foul  appearance;  the  gums,  being  more  or  less  inflamed,  are  covered  with  a  slimy 
mucus,  and  are  often  liable  to  bleed  \  the  breath  also  becomes  very  offensive,  and  as 
the  regular  passing  of  the  spirituous  liquors  over  the  tender  skin  of  the  mouth  creates 


^  Bacchus,  an  Essay  on  tbe  Nature,  Causes,  Effects,  and  Cure  of  Intemperance  ; 
by  R.  B.  Grindrod.    Second  Edition.    Paspo.  1639. 
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a  constant  degree  of  tnflammation,  the  heat  of  the  mouth  is  greatly  iucreased.  This 
state  uf  the  mouth  is  also  kept  up  by  the  increased  beat  of  the  stomach,  and  when, 
by  the  debilitating  effects  of  spirits  upon  that  organ,  indigestion  is  produced,  the 
teeth  very  rapidly  fall  into  a  state  of  decay  ;  they  are  acted  upon  constantly  iu  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  course  of  a  fever,  when  the  heat  of  the  constitution  is  greatly 
increased.  Thus  by  the  baneful  influence  of  intemperance,  similar  mischief  to  the 
teeth  is  induced  as  might  only  be  expected  from  a  malady  which  threatens  life. 
General  Norton,  the  Mohawk  chief,  who  was  in  this  country  a  few  years  ago,  was 
asked  by  a  professional  gentleman  concerning  the  state  of  the  teeth  among  the  Indians. 
His  reply  was  decisive  upon  this  subject: — '  When  the  Indians  are  in  their  own  settle- 
ments, living  upon  the  produce  of  the  chase,  and  drinking  water,  their  teeth  always  look 
dean  and  white;  but  when  they  go  into  the  United  States,  and  get  spirituous  liquors, 
their  teeth  look  dirty  and  yellow ;  and  I  have  often  heard  that  they  were  frequently 
afflicted  with  the  toothache,  and  obliged  to  have  their  teeth  drawn.'*' 

N,  Here  are  two  very  neat  little  volumes,  just  fit  for  the  drawing-room 
table,  bound  in  silk  with  gilt  edges.^ 

R.  Both  excellent  little  books,  and  very  suitable  for  presents  to  youth 
of  both  sexes  on  leaving  the  parental  home  to  encounter  the  trials  and 
temptations  of  the  world.  The  selections  are  judiciously  made  ;  and  the 
authors'  names  are  guarantees  for  the  soundness  of  the  advice  given. 

N.  This  is  a  well  filled  pamphlet,  containing  some  of  the  leading 
articles  of  the  Britannia.* 

R.  The  Britannia  is  amongst  the  best  of  our  weekly  conservative 
newspapers,  and  which,  if  we  can  place  faith  in  j)ublic  report,  is  edited  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Croly,  rector  of  St.  Stephen  s,  Walbrook.  However  that  may 
be,  as  I  am  myself  a  subscriber,  I  can  answer  for  its  being  conducted  with 
great  talent  and  spirit,  and  with  perfect  consistency. 

N,    In  conclusion  you  are  presented  with  "  Tales  about  Popery." ' 

R.  Yes,  it  is  time  we  concluded  this  long  dialogue.  This  number 
contains  many  well-executed  cuts  of  the  cruelties  of  the  Papal  Church 
with  accounts  of  its  treacherous  proceedings,  the  wars,  tumults,  and  mas- 
sacres, of  which  it  has  been  the  fruitful  source  ;  and  also  the  legends  of  the 
saints,  the  iniquity  of  the  priests,  and  the  superstitions  of  the  laity,  being 
a  history  of  Papacy  in  all  ages.  It  is  published  in  numbers,  and,  when 
complete,  will  furnish  an  epitome  of  the  sins  and  iniquities  of"  the  mother 
of  harlots  and  abominations  of  the  earth." 


Genesis,  i.  27. 

Thbbe  exists  an  infinite  difference  of  nature  between  the  uncreated 
omnipresent  Spirit  and  even  the  highest  order  of  angels :  it  follows,  there- 
fore, that,  in  thinking  of  God,  we  are  forced  to  help  ourselves  out  by  a 
similitude,  which,  till  it  was  revealed  to  us,  the  force  of  human  reason 
coald  not  give  us  a  right  notion,  not  to  say  an  assurance  of.  But  now 
that  this  resemblance  between  God  and  ourselves  is  discovered  to  us,  we 
can  lay  the  foundations  of  our  knowledge  here  on  earth,  and  raise  the 
superstructure  above  the  highest  heavens. — Deism  Revealed,  Vol.  I.,  p«  ^* 


^  Paternal  Advice  to  Young  Men.  Maternal  Advice  to  Daughters.  32mo.  Lon- 
don: Hastings. 

'  Spirit  of  the  Britannia.     Office,  Bride  Lane. 

*  Tales  about  Popery,  or  a  History  of  Papacy.  8vo  :  Numbers.  Sherwood,  Gil- 
bert, and  Piper. 
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On  the  first  of  January  last  year  an  assassin  murdered  Lord  Norburry, 
an  amiable  Protestant  nobleman,  who  had  always  shown  the  utmost  libe- 
rality for  the  Papists  in  his  neighbourhood.  He  was  walking  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  his  own  door,  when  he  was  fired  at  from  behind  a 
hedge  by  a  Popish  assassin,  as  a  grateful  reward  for  his  many  acts  of  per- 
sonal kindness  to  individual  Papists,  and  for  his  active  exertions  in  procuring 
what  has  been  called  their  emancipation.  No  reason  can  be  assigued  for 
this  atrocious  act,  but  that  he  was  a  Protestant ;  and  it  is  the  determination 
of  the  Irish  Papists  to  exterminate  the  whole  Protestant  population  in 
Ireland.  In  the  sacerdotal  councils  it  was  supposed  that  the  murder  of  so 
elevated  and  so  amiable  a  victim  would  strike  terror  into  the  Protestant 
landlords,  who  would  immediately  leave  the  kingdom  and  seek  safety  in  a 
Christian  countiy.  More  than  a  year  has  now  elapsed  since  the  perpe- 
tration of  this  crime,  but  no  trace  of  the  miscreant  has  as  yet  been  disco- 
vered. There  has  been  an  ominous  silence  among  the  Irish  orators 
respecting  this  foul  deed,  which  betrays  a  secret  understanding  on  their 
part  of  the  working  of  the  system.  Extraordinary  rewards  have  been 
offered  for  his  apprehension,  but  no  one  has  betrayed  the  guilty  wretch. 
The  priesthood  could  name  the  man,  and  produce  him  to  justice  were 
they  so  disposed;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  assassin  was 
employed  by  one  or  more  of  that  most  mischievous  class.  We  have  Mr, 
0'Croly*s  evidence  for  it,  that  the  Popish  priesjts  are  the  instigators  of 
almost  all  the  crimes  committed  by  the  Irish  Papists.  At  all  events  it  is 
in  the  confessional  where  the  assassin  cleanses  his  breast  of  all  that  sort  of 
perilous  stuflf,  and  where  he  receives  priestly  absolution  for  the  most  atro- 
cious crimes  committed  against  Protestants.  The  priests  are  therefore 
accessaries  in  the  crimes  of  the  wretched  beings  whom  the  arch-agitator 
calls  "the  finest  pisantry  in  the  world."  They  have  kept  Ireland  in  per- 
petual agitation  since  the  Reformation ;  they  instigated  ^d  assisted  in  the 
execrable  massacre  of  the  Irish  Protestants  in  1641,  and  also  in  the  last 
Irish  Rebellion  in  1798  ;  and  they  instigate  their  unhappy  followers  to  all 
the  murders,  burnings,  and  destruction  of  property  which  is  so  common  in 
Ireland  at  the  present  day.  An  Irish  Protestant  clergyman  informed  a 
friend  of  ours  that  he  had  had  a  female  Popish  servant  in  his  family  for 
many  years,  and  who  was  most  fidthHil  and  attached,  and  particularly  kind 
to  his  children.  He  said  to  her  one  day,  "  Judy,  I  have  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  your  faithful  services  ;  but  let  me  ask  you  one  question, 
and  answer  it  frankly.  Were  your  priest  to  desire  you  to  murder  one  of 
my  children,  to  whom  you  are  so  kind,  would  you  do  it  ?"  She  hesitated  ; 
but,  on  being  pressed,  replied,  'Mf  the  priest  desired  her,  she  would  murder 
the  innocent  child."  She  was  immediately  dismissed ;  and  this  should  be 
a  warning  to  all  Protestants  to  avoid  Popish  servants,  who  will  commit 
the  most  atrocious  crimes  at  the  bidding  of  their  priests.  In  fact  the  sacer- 
dotal absolution  is  a  reward  held  out  to  the  ignorant  and  deluded  peasantry 
for  the  commission  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  which  are  a  disgrace  to 
human  nature.  The  priests  denounce  individuals  firom  their  polluted  altars, 
after  which  the  hand  of  the  assassin  only  waits  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  the  murder  or  assault  of  their  victim. 
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These  are  the  in^i  on  whom  the  ministers  of  Queen  Victoria  depend 
for  political  existence,  for  place  without  power  or  respect,  and  for  the  uncou- 
stitutional  attempt  to  make  the  sovereign  of  a  free  people  the  queen  of  a 
iieu^tion.  They  have  proved  themselves  utterly  incapable  of  conducting 
the  government  of  this  great  country,  but  only  under  the  influence  of 
Popish  priests  and  Jesuits,  who  prompt  them  through  their  tool,  the  great 
beggar-man.  That  unprinciplea  ruffian  is  daily  vomiting  forth  manifestoes 
of  sedition  and  bigotry,  envenomed  by  rapine  and  the  fury  of  religious  and 
political  hatred.  That  cunning  tool  of  a  profligate  and  political  priesthood  de* 
nounces  the  whole  aristocracy,  clergy,  and  gentry  of  Protestant  England,  as 
the  enemies  of  social  order  and  pubUc  freedom,  whilst  he  himself  is  exerting 
the  most  maddening  efforts  to  extinguish  both,  and  to  stimulate  his  mise- 
rable countrymen  to  rebellion  and  massacre.  The  cause  is  obvious  why 
that  man  is  suffered  with  impunity  to  agitate  Ireland,  and  so  much  crime 
ia  allowed  to  flourish  unpunished — because  ministers  dare  not  disoblige 
their  masters  and  chief  supporters. 

The  Popery  of  Ireland  will  ever  be  the  disgrace  and  the  weakness  of 
England,  and  that  simply  because  it  is  temporized  with,  petted,  and  encou- 
raged. A  branch  of  the  Popish  syst^n  has  recently  sprung  up  in  England, 
under  the  name  of  Chartism ;  an  Mm  got  up  and  fostered  by  the  thousands 
of  Jesuits  who  are  thickly  scattered  all  over  the  kingdom.  The  palace 
&vourite,  commonly  called  the  prime  minister,  suffered  a  rebel  convention 
to  sit  under  his  nose  in  London,  to  beard  and  embarrass  the  government, 
and  to  organize  that  rebellion  which  broke  out  at  Monmouth  and  other 
places.  The  rebels  were  commanded  and  led  into  action  with  the  Queen's 
troops  by  a  man  named  Frost,  whom  her  Majesty's  government  elevated 
to  the  rank  and  power  of  a  magistrate,  and  of  whose  seditious  and  dange- 
rous principles  Uiey  were  duly  and  frequently  warned.  The  defeat  of 
those  rebels,  and  the  condemnation  of  their  ostensible  leader,  gave  a  check 
to  Chartism  for  the  moment ;  but  they  have  only  scotch*d  the  snake — not 
killed  it.  While  there  is  a  Jesuit  in  England,  Chartism  will  not  be  subdued; 
it  will  unite  and  be  itself  again,  with  better  laid  plans  and  more  trusty 
leaders. 

The  Chartist  conspirators  took  courage  and  encouragement  from  the 
^>eech  of  one  of  her  Majesty's  ministers  at  a  political  dinner  in  Liverpool, 
and  which  was  pleaded  by  the  witnesses  at  Monmouth  as  the  wairant  for  their 
meetings.  Llewell}^,  in  his  examination,  said,  "  he  did  not  consider  that 
these  meetings  were  illegal ;  no  one  had  ever  told  him  they  were  so."  "Be- 
sides which,"  he  added,  "  it  was  not  two  months  previously  that  Lord 
John  Russell  had  declared  that  public  meetings  were  not  only  lawful  but 
commendable,  and  that  free  discussion  was  the  best  mode  of  eliciting 
truth.*'  These  meetings  however  were  not  pubUc  meetings  for  eliciting 
truth,  but  private  meetings  of  delegates  who  met  for  a  treasonable  purpose, 
and  who  relied  on  Lord  John's  announcement  for  their  justification.  Be- 
sides, her  Miyesty's  ministers  had  given  more  direct  and  dangerous  encou- 
ragement to  Chartism  by  placing  several  professing  its  worst  tenets  in  the 
magistracy  of  more  than  one  borough. 

A  most  alarming  sign  of  the  times  is  the  establishment  of  a  sleek  and 
subtle  Jesuit  at  the  head  of  the  ministerial  scheme  of  National  Education, 
which  is  perhaps  the  surest  symptom  of  the  fatal  influence  which  that 
most  infernal  fraternity  have  acquired  over  the  queen's  government.  Under 
their  satanic  influence,  ministers  announced  to  an  insulted  nation  a  plan  of 
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education,  not  only  without  religion,  but  with  the  evident  view  of  tooting 
it  entirely  out  of  the  kingdom.  Had  not  the  startled  energy  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England  frustrated  the  diabolical  designs  of  the  ministerial  Jesuits, 
another  generation  would  have  been  entirely  Papist.  Such  a  powerful  set 
of  machinery,  worked  by  the  hands  of  unprincipled  Jesuits,  would  have 
made  the  most  rapid  advances  in  papalizing  the  youth  of  England ;  after 
which,  from  Canterbury  to  Rome  would  be  but  a  single  step. 

The  calamities  which  the  nation  now  suffers,  after  ten  years  of  whig  and 
reform  government,  are  the  natural  results  and  just  puni^ments  of  having 
fraternized  with  Popery.  In  Ireland,  bloodshed  and  poverty  are  pre-emi- 
nent ;  thousands  of  ribbonmen,  banded  together  by  treasonable  oaths,  are 
ready  to  start  into  rebellion  the  instant  the  fatal  signal  is  given,  to  revenge 
a  long  list  of  imaginary  wrongs,  and  to  wrench  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
from  the  British  crown.  In  England,  blood  has  already  been  shed,  and 
the  scaffold  is  preparing  for  its  Chartist  victims.  In  India,  Russia  is 
secretly  encouraging  the  native  princes  to  overturn  the  British  dominion 
in  that  extensive  and  half-barbarian  continent.  In  every  sea  our  navy  is 
insulted  by  enemies  whom  a  few  years  ago  it  swept  from  the  oceau.  These 
are  the  effects  of  the  union  of  whigs  and  Papists.  In  past  history.  Popery 
and  whiggery  carried  the  curse  of  heaven  along  with  them  wherever  they 
went,  and  have.invariably  preceded  national  disgrace  and  misfortune.  All 
the  Papal  states  are  at  this  moment  convulsed  and  agitated  by  religious 
feuds  and  rancour,  fostered  and  envenomed  by  the  Jesuits,  who  are  the 
most  exquisite  agents  of  Satan  that  ever  disgraced  humanity.  Popery  is 
the  cause  of  all  the  agitation,  rebellion,  and  sectarianism  which  divides  and 
alarms  us  at  home ;  and  which  caused  the  revolutions  in  France  and 
Belgium,  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  now  menaces  Prussia  with  similar 
calamities. 

Another  enemy  set  in  motion  by  the  infernal  Jesuits  has  mai"ched  deep 
into  the  bowels  of  the  land.  The  antichristian  and  atheistical  principles 
of  Socialism  not  only  stalk  boldly  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
kingdom,  but  they  have  surreptitiously  received  the  countenance  of  the  sove- 
reign herself.  Owen,  the  archpriest  of  this  new  feature  which  the  Jesuits 
have  assumed,  was  formally  introduced  by  her  prime  minister  to  the  Queen, 
who  has  herself  since  entered  that  holy  estate  which  it  is  the  object  of  this 
embrutalized  society  to  root  out  and  abolish.  The  holy  estate  of  matrimony, 
which  God  instituted  in  the  time  of  man's  innocency,  and  by  whom  the 
first  pair  were  married,  and  which  is  set  forth  as  a  metaphor  to  show  the 
intimate  union  of  Christ  with  his  Church,  is  by  this  unprincipled  and 
atheistical  disciple  of  Loyola  stigmatized  as  "  the  bane  of  human  happi- 
ness"— "a  Satanic  institution,'* — "  an  accursed  thing" — "a  cunningly 
devised  fable  of  the  priesthood" — and  which  he  has  declared  "ought  io  be 
abolished  both  in  name  and  principle  !  "  And,  as  most  peculiarly  marking 
the  place  whence  these  doctrines  have  emanated, — hell  to  wit, — he  adds  that 
"  nature  alone  ought  to  direct  the  association  of  the  sexes  in  man  as  in 
other  animals  !  "  This  is  teaching  in  another  form  the  Jesuits'  doctrine  of 
philosophical  sin,  and  a  breach  of  that  commandment  which  has  been  in 
every  age  the  chief  cause  of  national  ruin  and  extinction.  The  Social 
pestilence  is  spreading  rapidly  among  the  so  called  liberal  portion  of  the 
people,  under  the  fostering  care  and  tuition  of  the  Jesuits,  and  of  peram- 
bulating missionaries  who  preach  the  disgusting  doctrines  of  this  new  in- 
strument of  Satan.  The  semblance  of  roval  sanction  has  in  a  considerable 
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degree  tended  to  increase  the  numbers  of  this  pestilential  sect.  Owen 
himself  has  tamed  his  presentation  at  court  to  the  best  advantage ;  and  to 
Lord  Melbourne  must  be  ascribed  the  infamy  of  having  patronised  and 
nursed  this  hell-bom  association  into  life  and  vigour. 

Owen  employs  the  press  to  disseminate  his  impious  doctrines.  He 
publishes  weekly  an  indecent  and  blasphemous  paper,  called  the  "  New 
Moral  World,"  in  which  he  laboiu^  to  convince  moral  Englishmen  that 
'*  Property  in  land,  and  property  in  women,  that  is  to  say,  marriage,  are  the 
two  greatest  violations  ot  natural  liberty,  and  the  bane  of  human  happiness.** 
Although  Owen  has  long  laboured  at  this  infamous  work,  yet  his  progress 
was  slow  till  our  whig  ministers  attempted  to  set  up  marriage  and  re- 
gisliation  shops  for  the  sacred  ceremonies  and  sacraments  of  the  Church ; 
which  gave  his  system  a  palpable  and  visible  onward  impulse.  The  same 
premier  who  paved  the  way  for  Owen's  blasphemy  completed  his  work 
by  surreptitiously  obtaining  the  sovereign's  patronage  to  the  svstem  itself, 
which  has  given  it  such  astonishing  success,  and  he  is  reported  to  have  said 
in  his  place  in  parliament,  "  that  man  is  no/  a  responsible  being."  The 
country  is  much  indebted  to  tlie  bishop  of  Exeter  for  bringing  this  mora] 
pestilence  before  parliament.  He  concluded  a  luminous  speech  by  moving 
that  a  humble  address  be  presented  to  her  Majesty,  praying  "  that  her 
Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  command  that  inquiries  should  be  made  into 
the  diffusion  of  blasphemous  and  immoml  publications,  especially  as  to 
the  tenets  and  proceedings  of  a  society  established  under  the  name  of 
Socialists,  who  were  represented  in  petitions  presented  to  this  house  to  be 
a  society,  the  object  of  which  was,  by  the  diffusion  of  its  doctrines,  to 
destroy  the  existing  laws  and  institutions  of  this  countiy." 

To  which  her  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  send  the  following 
answer :  ''  I  shall  give  directions  that  inquiry  be  made  into  the  important 
matters  that  are  the  subject  of  your  address ;  and  you  may  rely  on  my 
anxious  endeavours  to  discourage  all  doctrines  that  appear  dangerous  to  the 
interests  of  morality  and  religion." 


THE  EUCHARIST  A  COMMEMORATIVE   SACRIFICE. 

TO   THE   EDITOR  OP   THE    EPISCOPAL   MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — Although  in  Mr.  Piuckard's  opinion  I  have  only  *'  darkened  coun- 
sel with  words  without  knowledge,"  yet  I  must  trespass  a  little  farther 
on  the  patience  of  your  readers,  not  for  the  sake  of  victory,  but  of  truth. 
The  position  in  the  end  of  his  first  paragraph  seems  to  be  chiefly  what 
requires  an  answer,  as  he  appears  to  have  altogether  forgotten  the  subject 
of  our  discussion,  which  is  his  allegation  that  the  Eucharist  is  a  propitia- 
tory sacrifice,  by  which  words,  from  the  nature  of  his  arguments,  I  understand 
be  means  an  expiatian.  It  is  the  eocpiatory  nature  of  the  Eucharist  to 
which  I  object. 

He  says,  "  the  opinion  of  T.  S.  contains  three  heresies.  1st.  It  makes 
Christ's  priesthood  propitiatory  and  commemorative,  and  that  of  his  priests 
and  people  only  commemorative ;  thus  dividing  the  head  from  the  members. 
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2ndly.  It  denies  the  real  presence ;  for,  if  bread  and  wine  only  are  offered, 
bread  and  wine  only  are  eaten.  3rdly.  Contrary  to  the  Scriptures  and 
Catholic  Church,  it  denies  the  propitiatory  sacrifice/' 

1st  Christ's  sacrifice  was  the  expiation  or  atonenaent,  and  was  made  on 
the  Jewish  day  of  expiation ;  and  in  every  sense  it  was  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice.  He  is  therefore  to  us  what  the  mercy  seat  was  to  the  Jews,  and 
Christ  is  our  all-sufficient  Mediator  in  Heaven,  whom  "  God  haUi  set 
forth  to  be  a  propitiation  (or  Mercy  Seat)  through  faith  in  his  blood. "^ 
The  method  of  approaching  the  mercy  seat  in  the  temple  was,  '^  the 
priest  shall  dip  his  finger  in  the  blood,  and  sprinkle  of  the  blood  seven 
times  before  the  Lord,  before  the  veO  of  the  sanctuary  ."^  The  apostle 
tells  us  that  Christ  is  our  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood,  because 
faith  and  obedience  are  necessary  to  qualify  us  not  only  for  pardon  of  sins 
but  also  for  grace  to  pray  for  it;  and  the  Cluristian  Church  now  ofiers  to  him 
as  our  mercy  seat  or  propitiation  the  memorial  which  he  himself  appointed. 
Christ  alone  made  expiation  for  the  sins  of  the  worlds  and  it  is  God  alone, 
and  Christ  as  our  priest  and  true  sacrifice,  who  can  forgive  sins.  And 
Christian  priests,  who  are  his  substitutes,  beseech  forgiveness,  by  pre- 
senting the  representation  of  Christ's  all-prevailing  sacrifice,  which  is  the 
'*  means  whereby  we  receive  the  same."  This  earthly  representation  of 
Christ's  own  appointment,  "  set  forth  "  before  God  the  Father,  prevails 
with  him  to  be  propitious  or  ^vourable  to  us.  In  that  sense  the  Eucha- 
rist is  propitiatory,  in  the  same  way  as  all  our  prayers  and  imperfect 
services  through  Christ's  merits  are  ;  but  in  no  sense  can  it  be  expiatory, 
which  is  the  meaning  which  Mr.  P.  attaches  to  the  word  propitiatory. 

The  real  oblation  or  sacrifice,  for  the  words  are  convertible,  when  Christ 
expiated  the  sins  of  the  world,  was  only  once  ofiered ;  but  its  eucharistical 
commemoration  is  to  be  continually  ofiered  as  the  divine  service  in  the 
Christian  Church  for  the  remission  of  sins ;  and  our  faith  is  a  grace 
bestowed  on  us,  which  makes  us  capable  of  his  mercy*  The  apostle 
instructs  us  that  in  the  sacrifices  under  the  law,  '*  there  is  a  remembrance 
again  made  every  year, — but  this  man,  a/ler  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice 
for  sins,  for  ever  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God  ;  lor  by  one  offering 
he  hath  perfected  for  ever  (or  made  a  perfect  atonement  for)  them  that 
are  sanctified,"  t.  e,,  baptized.  The  offering  up  of  Christ  under  the  law 
by  a  prefiguring  or  typical  sacrifice,  was  so  imperfect  as  to  require  an 
annual  repetition  ;  but  lie  was  offered  in  very  deed  upon  the  cross  as  our 
perfect  expiation,  and  now,  since  he  entered  into  the  true  holy  place  with  his 
own  blood,  he  is  ofiered  up  in  a  commemorative  sacrifice.  AH  the  carnal 
ordinances  and  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  law  were  intended  to  be  temporal, 
and,  when  the  fulness  of  time  should  come,  they  were  to  cease  and  be 
abolished ;  but  Christ's  one  sacrifice,  which  can  never  be  repeated^  is 
eucharistically  commemorated,  or  ^'  set  forth"  continually  in  remembrance 
of  his  death ;  for  "  the  Word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever,"  St.  Au- 
gustine, cited  by  Bishop  Jewel,  says, "  in  these  fieshly  sacrifices  there  was 
a  figure  of  the  flesh  that  Christ  afterwards  would  ofier ;  but  in  this  sacrifice 
of  the  Church  there  is  a  thanksgiving,  and  a  remembrance  of  that  flesh 
which  Christ  hath  already  offered  for  us."  And  in  the  prayer  of  conse- 
cration in  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Ambrose,  cited  by  Dr.  Cave,  it  is  said  : — 


1  Rom.  iii.  25.  '  Levit.  iv.  6  &  17. 
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''  Lordj  make  this  oblation  now  prepared  for  us  to  become  a  ?alicl,  reason- 
able, and  acceptable  sacrifice ;  this  which  is  ike  fyura  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  OUT  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 

Mr.  Pinckard  seems  to  object  to  Christ's  acting  in  heaven  con- 
janctly  with  his  priests  on  earth  ;  but  was  not  Moses  commanded  to  do 
all  things  according  to  the  pattern  which  had  been  shown  him  in  the 
moimt  r  ''  I  cannot  but  believe/'  says  Scandret,  '*  that  the  great  Christian 
public  service  is,  and  must  be,  performed  by  a  representation  of  Christ's 
obedience  to  death ;  by  a  representation  of  the  worship  of  our  Heavenly 
Priest  made  in  Heaven,  by  appearing  for  us  there  with  his  crucified  body 
and  blood*  A  representation  not  only  of  what  he  did  on  the  cross,  but 
also  of  his  now  and  ever  intercession  in  heaven  ;  whence  the  blessed 
apostle,  when  he  speaks  of  the  exercise  of  Christ's  priesthood,  does  chiefly 
refer  to  Christ's  appearance  for  us  there.  For  what  is  the  worship  of  the 
Church  triumphant,  but  this  very  thing  in  the  verity  and  truth  thereof  P 
How  like,  may  we  say,  is  St.  John's  vision  of  heaven  to  this  divine  wor- 
ship? How  like  one  another,  is  heaven  and  a  Christian  assembly,  when  the 
bishop  or  priest  at  the  altar  is  ofiering  up  the  Christian  oblation,  and  the 
people  blessing  God  in  their  order  and  place  P  '  I  was  in  the  Spirit,'  saith 
the  divine  Evangelist, '  and  behold  a  throne  was  set  in  heaven,  and  one  sat 
on  the  throne.  And  round  about  the  throne  were  four  and  twenty  seats,  and 
upon  the  seats  I  saw  four  and  twenty  elders  sitting.  And  round  about 
the  throne  were  four  beasts,  full  of  eyes  before  and  behind ;  and  then,' 
(after  a  larger  description  of  them  and  what  they  did)  '  I  beheld  and  lo  ! 
in  the  midst  of  the  throne  and  of  the  four  beasts,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
elders,  stood  a  Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain,  having  seven  horns  and  seven 
eyes.'  Here  is  in  this  vision  the  High  Priest  and  Bishop  of  our  souls, 
as  both  priest  and  sacrifice,  appearing  for  us  in  heaven  in  the  presence 
and  before  the  throne  of  God,  in  that  he  is  said  to  be  there  as  a  lamb 
slain.  And  he  is  represented  as  a  bishop  in  the  Christian  Church ;  in 
that  he  is  said  to  have  seven  horns  and  sevep  eyes,  both  signifying  the 
seven  deacons,  who,  in  the  first  times  of  the  Christian  Church,  attended 
the  bishops  and  were  called  occuU  episcopi,  the  seven  eyes  of  the  bishop* 
Here  is  also  the  Hoop's  presbytery,  represented  in  the  four  and  twenty 
elders ;  and  the  Christian  assembly,  by  the  four  beasts  which  were  on  the 
standards  of  the  four  camps  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  And  both 
these  last,  as  doing  the  offices  of  the  inferior  priests  and  Levites  and  people 
of  Israel,  falling  down  and  worshipping,  and  saying  '  Worthy, '  "^  &c. 

Mr,  P,  objects  also : "  how  a  sacrifice  can  l)e  commemorated  before  it  is 
consummated,  is  difficult  to  conceive."  On  the  day  of  expiation  or  atone- 
ment the  sacrifices  "werejirst  offered  to  God  by  the  high  priest  while  th^ 
were  yet  alive;  they  were  afterwards  slain  by  the  priests,  and  the  high 
Priest  carried  their  blood  into  the  holy  of  holies.  Christ  also  offered 
himself  up  to  God  while  alive,  under  the  figures  of  bread  and  wine,  after 
which  he  was  slain  " by  wicked  hands "  on  the  cross ;  and,  at  his  ascension,  he 
carried  his  own  blood  into  the  true  holy  place,  to  present  his  own  sacrifice 
of  expiation  or  propitiation  to  God  the  Father,  and  to  make  continual 
intercession  for  his  Church.  At  the  time  when  he  actually  offered  the 
sacrifice  of  himself,  he  comiuanded  his  Church  to  do  or  offer  the  same 


^  Sacrifice,  the  Divine  Serrice,  pp.  98^100. 
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materials  as  the  apostles  had  seen  him  offer,  as  a  memorial  or  represen- 
tation of  that  sacrifice,  and  to  show  forth  his  death  till  he  come,  and  surely 
he  will  make  these  symhols  to  he  his  flesh  and  hlood  to  the  faidiful.  *'  But 
we  can  only  strike  the  rock — it  is  He  who  must  hring  forth  the  water." 
Therefore  hread  and  wine,  when  duly  eucharistized  hy  his  commissioned 
priests,  represent  the  visible  and  invisible  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  are  to 
us  what  the  paschal  lamb,  which  represented  him  under  the  old  law,  was 
to  the  Jews — a  sacrifice  to  God,  and  a  sacrament  to  his  people.     The  Jews 
were  absolutely  prohibited  from  eating  blood,  either  as  a  sacrament  or  as 
common  food.     Chiist  therefore  declared  the  wine  to  be  the  blood  of 
the  New  Testament^  and  like  the  blood  under  the  old  law,  it  was  made 
the  oblation   at    the    Christian  altar.      The  liturgies    of  the  primitive 
church  "  contain  a  prayer  for  the  acceptance  of  the  sacrifice,  and  parti- 
cularly   that  it  may  be    received  up  to    the  heavenly  altar"  after  the 
consecration  is  fully  ended;  and  the  most  solemn  propitiations,  inter- 
cessions, reconciliations,  for  the  whole  church,  &c.     It  was  the  eucha- 
ristical  body  and  blood   which  were  the  gifts  or  sacrifice  which  they 
desired  might  be  assumed  up  to  the  altar  in  heaven,  in  the  same  sense 
that  Cornelius'  alms  came  up  for  a  memorial  before  God ;  and  that  the 
sacrifices  of  Melchisedech  and  Abel  had  the  same  honour  vouchsafed  to 
them."  ^ 

2nd.  I  do  not,  as  Mr.  P.  says,  deny  the  real  spiritual  presence.  I 
suppose  it  will  not  be  denied  that  whatever  i)Ower  or  efficacy  is  ascribed  to 
the  eucharist  flows  wholly  firom  the  original  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ.  I 
believe,  as  the  Church  catholic  has  ever  believed,  and  as  our  own  particular 
church  teaches,  that  "  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  verily  and  indeed 
taken  and  received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supper ;"  and  we  are 
assured  by  St.  Paul  that  the  bread  and  the  cup  which  is  blessed  by  the 
priest  is  the  communion  or  communication  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
I  therefore  utterly  deny  the  Calvinistic  or  Zuinglian  opinion  which  he 
ascribes  to  me,  that  the  figures  or  representations  of  Christ's  body  and  blood 
are  m^e  symbols,  bare  signs.  They  are  the  "  outward  visible  signs  of 
the  inward  spiritual  grace,"  in  the  Christian  sacrifice  or  oblation.  ^'  The 
word  m^mma/,  which  is  rendered  remembrance  by  the  English  translators, 
is  a  sacrificial  word ;  and  we  do  not  pretend  that  in  the  Eucharist  the  sub- 
stantialhody  of  Christ  is  oflered,  {that  we  leave  to  the  Papists),  but  only 
that  we  ofler  the  sacramental  body  and  bloody  as  a  memorial  oi  the  natural, 
not  as  a  cold  bare  remembrance,  but  as  a  powerful,  efficacious,  prevalent 
oblation.^'  ^  And  I.  add  frop  another  author  whose  work  I  had  not  seen 
when  I  last  addressed  you : — '^  The  creatures  of  bread  and  wine  being 
ofifered  before  God,  by  being  brought  to  his  altar,  and  by  the  manual  cere- 
monies appointed  in  the  rubric  of  this  service  ;  the  priest  holding  them  to 
and  before  God,  breaking  the  bread  to  make  a  memorial  to  God  of  Christ's 
body  torn  with  nails  upon  the  cross ;  lifting  up  the  wine  as  the  memorial 
of  his  blood  shed  for  us ;  laying  his  hands  on  both,  to  signify  that  on  him 
was  laid  the  sins  of  the  world,  as  having  undertaken  them  in  the  Covenant 
of  Grace.  This  is  the  outward  visible  part  or  thing  in  God's  great  wor- 
ship, the  Christian  sacrifice  in  the  Christian  Church.  The  next  thing  is 
the  inward  or  invisible  part,  or  the  thing  signified,  and  that  is  the  visible 


Johnson's  Unbloody  Sacrifice,  p.  244.  ^  Unbloody  Sacrifice,  p.  92. 
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and  innsible  oSermg  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  our  claim 
of  the  favour  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  our  appointed  plea,  or  manner 
whereby  we  beseech  it  of  God  ;  and  an  acknowledgment  of  God's  infinite  jus- 
tice and  mercy  in  his  acceptance  of  Christ  as  a  peculiar  victim  lor  the 
ransom  of  fallen  men.'* 

Although  the  materials  of  the  Christian  sacrifice  are  only  bread  and  wine, 
yet  these  creatures  represent  Christ's  body  and  blood,  and  convey  to  the 
iaithful  all  the  salutary  benefits  of  his  great  expiation,  which  is  a  m3rstery 
into  which  angels  may  desire  to  look.  From  tne  first  covenant  of  grace 
with  Adam,  the  bodies  and  the  blood  of  all  the  animal  sacrifices  offered  by 
the  appointed  priesthood,  were  the  representatives  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ.  The  lamb  in  the  passover  which  was  offered  to  God  as  a  sa* 
orifice,  and  eaten  by  the  true  Israelite  as  a  sacrament  of  communion  with 
God  after  having  put  the  blood  of  the  animal  on  the  altar,  represented 
the  Lamb  of  God  slain  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  Those  sacrifices 
also  which  were  burnt  without  the  camp,  represented  Jesus  Christ,  who 
suff^ed  without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  The  blood  of  all  the  Jewish 
sacrifices  which  was  sprinkled  on  God's  altar,  bui  especially  that  which  the 
high  priest  carried  into  the  holy  of  Jiolies,  represented  the  blood  of 
God  the  Son,  who  offered  himself  a  firee  and  voluntary  sacrifice  to  God  the 
Father,  under  the  symbols  or  representations  of  bread  and  wine,  to  make 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  He  gave  those  symbols  to  his 
disciples  us  his  body  broken  and  bis  blood  shed,  which  he  then  offered  as 
a  sacrifice  for  the  remission  of  sins.  He  did  not  say  this  is  my  body  that 
shall  be  broken,  and  my  blood  that  shall  be  shed,  at  a  future  time ;  but 
which  was  then  brokcu  and  then  shed,  and  given  far  them.  Therefore, 
he  off^r^d  the  bread  and  the  cup  at  the  paschal  supper,  which  he  ordained 
to  represent  his  body  and  his  blood,  to  God  the  Father  as  a  sacrifice  to  be 
slain  on  the  cross,  with  the  blood  oJf  which  he  himself  entered  into  heaven, 
the  true  holy  of  holies,  of  which  that  in  the  temple  was  merely  a  type. 

And,  therefore,  I  indignantly  reject  the  heresy  wliich  Mr.  Pinckard  ascribes 
to  me  of  denying  the  real  presence,  or  of  eating  bread  and  wine  in  the 
characters  of  mere  symbols,  bare  signs,  I  believe  that  I  feast  upon  a 
sacrifice  for  the  remission  of  sins ;  but  not  upon  a  sacrifice  of  expiation, 
which  is  what  Mr.  Pinckard  means  by  propitiatory,  for  Christ  assured  us 
that  He  finished  the  work  of  expiation  on  the  cross. 

3.  In  conformity  with  the  Catholic  (not  the  Roman)  Church,  I  do  deny 
the  propitiatory  sacrifice,  in  the  meaning  of  an  expiation  or  atonement. 
And,  farther,  I  maintain  that  the  Church  Catholic  has  never  held  the 
Eucharist  to  be  cm  expiatory  sacrifice^  The  Eucharistical  bread  and  wine, 
or  body  and  blood,  are  ofiei'ed  for  the  acknowledgment  of  God's  dominion 
and  other  attributes,  and  for  procuring  divine  blessings,  especially  for  the 
remission  of  sins. 

At  the  institution  of  the  Loi-d's  Supper  our  Saviour  spoke  to  the  apostles 
in  the  Hebreif  language,  in  which  it  is  observed  there  is  not  a  proper  word 
which  means  to  signify,  instead  of  which  throughout  all  scripture,  the  verb 
to  be  is  always  used  for  signify.  And,  therefore,  when  He  said  this  bread 
is  my  body,  this  wine  t^  my  blopd,  it  was  as  if  he  had  said  this  signifies 
or  represents  lay  body  and  blood.  His  blood  having  been  already  spilled 
is  so  meritorious  and  all-sufficient  that  we  require  only  to  offer  this  spiritual 
or  unbloody  sacrifice  in  memorial  of  that  great  sin-offering,  which  took  away 
the  sins  of  the  world. 

VOL.  II.  u 
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I  will  now  cite  the  words  of  the  renowned  Charles  Leslie,  in  his  prefa- 
tory letter  to  Mr.  Scandret's  little  work  "  Sacrifice  the  Divine  Service," 
whose  hook  he  says, "  Vindicates  the  Church  of  England  and  her  doctrine 
against  the  Profane,  the  PapUts,  and  the  Dissenters.  The  Profane  see 
here  what  they  have  despised,  the  representative  sacrifice  of  the  hody 
and  blood  of  Christ.  The  Papists  see  their  idol  of  Transiibstantiation  broke 
to  pieces ;  not  from  the  nicety  and  criticisms  of  a  word,  but  from  the  nature 
of  the  thing.  For  a  representative  and  commemorative  sacrifice  must  be 
a  different  thing  from,  but  bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  the  archetypal 
sacrifice  it  represents.  Yet  both  are  sacrifices,  and  truly  and  properly  so. 
For  if  there  were  no  other  sacrifice  but  that  of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  which 
only  is  so  in  the  principal  and  original  sense;  then  were  not  the  sacrifices 
under  the  law  any  sacrifices  at  all,  because  they  were  only  typical  of  the 
true  and  real  sacrifice  that  was  to  come.  But,  if  typical  sacrifices  were 
in  their  order  true  and  real  sacrifices,  though  in  a  svhordinate  setfse  to  the 
only  true  propitiatory  sacrifice;  then  is  the  Christian  commemorative 
and  representative  sacrifice  much  more  so ;  as  much  more  as  the  plain 
exhibition  of  our  redemption  already  perfected,  and  now  fully  understood, 
b  beyond  the  glimmering  hopes  then  faintly  shadowed  of  a  redemption  to 
come ;  but  in  what  manner  and  how  to  be  performed,  almost  wholly  hidden 
from  them.  Will  any  say  that  the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  shedding  of 
his  blood  is  not  more  livelily  expressed  and  better  understood  in  the 
Christian  sacrifice  than  in  the  Jewish  ?  In  the  breaking  of  the  bread  and 
in  the  pouring  out  of  the  wine  with  us,  than  in  the  death  of  a  beast,  and 
shedding  its  blood,  among  the  Jews  ?  Christ  calls  our  bread  and  wine 
(when  blessed  by  his  priests,  to  whom  he  gave  power  and  commandment 
to  do  this  as  they  had  seen  him  do)  his  own  body  and  blood.  He  gave 
this  high  dignity  to  the  commemoratory  sacrifice  he  had  appointed  of  him- 
self. Was  any  such  thing  ever  said  of  the  typical  sacrifices  under  the 
law  ?  So  far  is  the  fulfilling  beyond  the  prefiguring, — the  commemorative 
beyond  the  typical  sacrifices." 

There  is  so  much  that  is  irrelevant  in  Mr.  P.  s  letter  that  I  shall  pass 

to  what  he  says  are  positions  which  I  cannot  overthrow ;  that  *'  there  is  an 

Israel  after  the  Spirit— a  peculiar  people.   There  is  also  one  High  Priest, 

and  priests  and  Levites,  and  a  sacrifice  in  the  Christian  Church,  which  has 

superseded  all  those  of  the  law."    These  are  positions  of  which  I  have  no 

intention  to  attempt  the  overthrow  but  to  maintain,  and  therefore  his  zeal 

was  thrown  away  on  me.     But  his  ''position"  of  an  expiatory  sacrifice  in 

the  Eucharist,  I  repeat,  symbolizes  with  the   Papist,  and  destroys  our 

Saviour's  atonement,  which  is  equally  bad  as  the  despising  of  the  other 

sacrament,  and  its  consequences  by  the  evangelicals.      The  sacrifice  of 

Christ  was  alone  sufficient  for  the  expiation  of  sins,  and  its  reiteration  is  as 

injurious  to  Christ,  as  the  rejection  of  the  laver  of  regeneration  savours  of 

a  proud  and  carnal  heart.     If  we  believe  that  in  this  sacrament  there  is  a 

reiteration  of  the  expiation,    we   expressly  deny    the  all-sufficiency  of 

Christ's  atonement ;  for,  says  St.  Ambrose, "  there  is  but  one  sacrifice,  not 

many,  and  this  is  but  the  exemplar  of  that."   So  in  despising  the  one  and 

degrading  the  other  sacrament,  the  Papist  and  the  Evangelical  can  shake 

hands  together  in  agreeing  to  divide  what  God  hath  joined  together. 

I  remain,     T.  S. 


n 
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THE  POPISH  INQUISITION. 

The  Inquisition  is  Rome's  masterpiece  of  craft,  cruelty,  tyranny,  and  op- 
pression :  it  is  an  invention  calculated  at  once  for  the  suppression  of 
religion  and  truth,  liberty  and  knowledge,  innocence  and  virtue;  and 
proceeds  from  that  wisdom  which  is  earthly^  sensual,  devilish!  It  was 
first  instituted  in  the  Papacy  of  Innocent  III.,  to  force  the  Waldensian 
Christians  into  the  idolatrous  worship  and  communion  of  the  Roman 
heretic.  Dominick,  a  Spanish  firiar,  was  the  first  Inquisitor-General,  a 
man  just  fitted  from  his  cruelty  and  bigotry  for  such  a  satanic  work*  This 
monster  of  cruelty  founded  the  Dominican  order  of  preaching  friars,  and 
which  has  ever  since  furnished  this  infernal  court  with  judges. 

The  Council  of  Thoulouse,  in  the  year  1229,  drew  up  the  first  instruc- 
tions for  this  cruel  court,  and  in  1235  Gregory  IX.  published  a  Collec- 
tion of  Decretals  and  Canons,  for  its  future  proceedings.  The  Inquisition 
flourished  notwithstanding  the  terror  and  opposition  of  the  people  every- 
where. It  was  early  introduced  into  Arragon,  and  it  was  established  in 
Italy  in  1257 ;  and  before  the  twelfth  century  Venice,  Paris,  Sardinia,  Servia, 
Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Dalmatia,  Bohemia,  S3nria,  and  Palestine,  saw 
this  blood-stained  tribunal  exalted  for  the  torture  of  the  most  innocent  and 
vutuous  of  their  citizens.  Bloody  Mary  intended  to  have  introduced  it 
into  England  during  her  brief  but  inglorious  reign :  and  Pius  IV.  recom- 
mended it  to  his  successors  on  his  death-bed  a<  the  chief  support  of  the 
the  Popish  Church,  and  the  surest  way  of  converting  heretics  ! 

The  Familiars  or  officers  of  this  cruel  court  are  dispersed  in  eveiy  di- 
rection, and  act  as  spies.  The  minds  of  the  people  where  it  exists  are 
impressed  with  such  horror  that,  when  arrested,  not  the  slightest  resistance 
is  ever  made.  The  father  must  deliver  up  his  children ;  the  husband  his 
wife ;  and  the  wife  her  husband,  without  daring  to  munnur ;  when  the 
friends  and  relations  of  the  parties  consider  them  as  dead,  and  wear  mourn- 
ing, as  if  they  had  been  consigned  to  the  tomb.  The  unhappy  victims 
are  never  accused,  but  are  interrogated  upon  the  supposition  that  the  con- 
science of  the  party  will  prompt  him  to  disclose  his  heresy ;  and  the  In- 
quisitor therefore  demands  of  what  they  are  guilty.  Whether  the  prisoners 
confess  or  keep  silence,  they  are  alike  judged  to  be  guilty  if  they  once  enter 
the  precincts  of  that  infernal  court :  silence  or  denial  is  esteemed  impeni- 
tence and  obstinacy;  confession  of  course  is  guilt;  and  in  both  cases  they  are 
subjected  to  the  torture.  Judgment  is  pronounced  once  a  year,  when  the 
condenmed  are  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm ;  at  the  same  time  the 
Inquisitors  with  the  most  disgusting  hypocrisy  and  affectation  of  lamb- 
like meekness,  beseech  the  magistrates  to  show  mercy  to  these  unfortunate 
victims  of  priestly  cruel  ty,  "Who"  says  Bishop  Newton,  "  can  make  any 
computation,  or  even  frame  any  conception  of  the  numbers  of  pious 
Christians  who  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  bigotry  and  cruelty  of  Rome? 
In  the  war  with  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses  there  perished  of  these 
poor  creatures  in  France  alone  One  Million.  From  the  first  institution  of 
the  Jesuits^  to  the  year  1580,  that  is,  little  more  than  thirty  years,  nin^ 
hundred  thousand  orthodox  Christians  were  slain.  In  the  Netherlands 
alone,  the  duke  of  Alva  boasted  that  within  a  few  years  he  had  despatched 
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to  the  amount  of  thirty-six  thousand  souls,  and  all  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  executioner.  In  the  space  of  scarce  thirty  years  the  Inqui- 
sition destroyed  by  various  kinds  oi  tortures,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand Christians !  *' 

The  annexed  plate  exhibits  some  of  the  tortures  inflicted  on  the  miser- 
able victims  of  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  by  his  agents  the  Inquisitors. 

Squassation  is  performed  by  tying  the  victim  s  hands  behind  his  back, 
and  attaching  a  heavy  weight  to  his  feet ;  a  cord  and  pully  are  then  fixed 
to  his  hands,  and  he  is  drawn  up  to  the  ceiling  of  a  very  lofty  room,  till  his 
head  touches  the  pully.  He  is  kept  hanging  in  this  manner  for  some 
time,  till,  by  the  great  weight  attached  to  his  feet,  his  whole  joints  and 
limbs  are  dresidfully  stretched.  Then,  they  suddeuly  slack  the  rope,  and 
let  him  drop  with  a  jerk  to  within  a  small  distance  of  the  floor,  but 
not  to  touch  it ;  by  this  sudden  motion  the  arm  and  leg-joints  are  dis- 
located, and  the  most  exquisite  torture  is  inflicted  by  the  shock  which  the 
sudden  jerk  gives  to  the  whole  body.  When  the  court  orders,  let  the 
prisoner  be  interrogated  by  torture,  he  is  hoisted  up ;  but  not  dropt  with  a 
jerk  which  is  called  the  squassation.  If  the  order  is,  let  him  be  tortured,  he 
must  then  undergo  the  squassation  and  jerk  once,  being  first  interrogated  as 
he  hangs  on  the  rope  and  pully.  If  the  order  is,  let  him  be  well  tortured,  he 
sufllers  two  squassations ;  \i severely  tortured,  he  suflers  three  squassations 
at  three  different  times  within  an  hour  !  If  very  severely,  he  sustains 
three  jerks  with  extra  weights  at  his  feet,  and  cords  twisted  round  his 
wrists  and  ancles.  But  when  the  sentence  is  very  severely,  even  unto 
death,  then  the  victim's  life  is  in  most  imminent  danger!! 

Another  species  of  torture,  for  which  Limborch  does  not  give  any  name, 
is  described  in  the  suflerings  of  Isaac  Orobio,  a  Jew  and  medical  prac- 
titioner. After  three  years  imprisonment,  he  was  conducted  one  evening 
to  a  large  arched  under-ground  room,  with  black  hangings,  and  lighted 
with  candles  placed  round  the  walls.  At  one  end  of  this  terrible  dungeon 
sat  the  Inquisitor,  with  a  notary  at  a  table,  who  admonished  him  to  confess 
the  truth,  at  the  same  time  protesting  that  the  holy  (?)  office  would  be  in- 
nocent of  his  blood,  should  he  expire  under  the  torture.  He  was  then 
stript  naked,  and  a  linen  garment  put  over  his  body,  which  was  drawn  so 
close  on  each  side,  as  nearly  squeezed  him  to  death.  Cords  were  then 
tied  so  tight  round  his  thumbs  as  made  the  extremities  sweU,  and  the  blood 
gush  out  from  under  his  nails.  After  this,  he  was  elevated  on  a  bench,  with 
his  back  against  the  wall,  into  which  small  puUeys  were  fixed,  and  through 
which  small  cords  were  passed  and  fastened  round  his  body,  arms,  and  legs. 
The  executioner  drew  these  cords  with  great  violence,  squeezing  his  body, 
hands  and  feet,  tight  against  the  wall,  inflicting  the  most  excruciating  tor- 
ment, and  seeming  to  him  as  though  he  was  dissolving  in  flames.  In  the 
midst  of  these  torments  the  bench  was  drawn  from  under  Him,  when  the 
miserable  victim  of  priestly  cruelty  hung  vdthout  support,  and  the  weight 
of  his  body  drawing  the  cords  tighter  and  increasing  his  agonies.  This 
horrible  torture  was  succeeded  by  another ;  an  instrument  like  a  ladder, 
two  upright  pieces  with  &ve  cross  bars  with  sharpened  edges,  which  by 
means  of  machinery  struck  with  violence  against  his  shins.  This  inflicted 
five  severe  blows  at  once,  which  gave  exquisite  pain  and  caused  him  to 
faint. 

The  wooden-horse  is  another  species  of  torture.  It  is  made  hollow, 
like  a  trough,  to  contain  a  man  lying  on  his  back  at  full  length  upon  a 
cross  bar,  with  his  feet  considerably  higher  than  his  head.     Small  cords 
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are  then  placed  round  his  arms,  thighs,  and  shins,  which  are  drawn  by  a 
wheel  so  hard  that  they  penetrate  to  the  bone,  and  arc  buried  in  the  flesh. 
At  the  same  time  a  thin  cloth  is  thrown  over  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  while 
a  small  stream  of  water  falls  from  a  great  height  into  the  sufferer's  mouth, 
which  almost  prevents  his  breathing.  The  cloth  is  drawn  out  from  time  to 
time,  that  he  may  answer  questions,  when  It  is  followed  by  blood,  and  is 
like  as  if  his  bowels  were  pulled  out  of  his  mouth. 

The  torture  called  the  Jire,  is  a  large  chaflSng-dish  full  of  burning 
coals,  which  is  held  close  to  the  victim's  feet,  and  the  executioner  care- 
fully bastes  his  soles  with  lard,  which  roasts  them. 

The  dry-pan  is  a  large  copper  vessel  ^ith  a  lid,  into  which  the  inqui- 
sitors put  the  young  women,  when  they  find  them  refractory  in  yielding 
their  bodies  to  pollution,  or  of  whom  they  have  become  tired,  either  from 
age  or  other  causes.  The  palaces  of  the  inquisition  are  brothels,  into 
which  those  women  who  have  excited  the  inquisitors*  lust  are  taken  under 
pretence  of  heretical  pravity.  They  are  put  naked  and  alive  into  this 
pan,  and  the  cover  is  locked ;  a  gradual  slow  fire  then  consumes  them  to 
ashes. 

Another  instrument  of  torture  is  the  pendulum*  The  victim  is  fastened 
on  his  back  in  a  groove  upon  a  table,  and  a  pendulum  is  suspended  above 
him,  just  over  his  nose,  and  which  is  so  constructed  as  to  become  longer 
at  every  swing.  The  sufferer  thus  sees  this  destructive  implement  of 
torture  approaching  nearer  and  nearer,  till  at  length  it  cuts  the  skin  of 
his  nose,  cutting  deeper  every  swing  till  life  is  extinct.  This  instrument 
of  torture  was  used  in  the  Inquisition  so  lately  as  the  year  1819. 

We  beg  to  refer  to  the  plate  at  the  beginning  of  this  number  for  a 
description  of  some  of  the  modes  of  torture  practised  in  that  satanic  in- 
stitution ;  from  which  we  shall  be  no  longer  free  than  while  Popery  has  not 
the  complete  ascendancy.  The  annexed  plate  is  borrowed  firom  a  small 
volume  just  published,^  which,  among  many  other  atiocities  of  the  Papal 
system,  gives  an  account  of  the  inquisition  in  Spain,  from  which  this 
account  has  been  condensed,  and  we  reconmiend  the  volume  itself  to  our 
readers  for  a  detail  of  the  infernal  spirit  of  that  church,  as  it  is  depicted  in 
the  faithful  pages  of  history.  *  For  the  policy  of  the  church  of  Rome  in 
keeping  the  minds  of  her  people  in  ignorance  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
we  shsdl  quote  the  words  of  Sir  Robert  Inglis  in  May,  1 825  : — 

''I  will  tell  you  not  what  the  literature  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is,  but  what  it  is 
not,  ^er 'tyranny  over  literature,  her  proscription  at  this  day  of  all  the  great  mas- 
ters of  the  human  mind,  can  be  paralleled  only  by  the  tyranny  and  the  proscription 
which  she  exercised  five  centuries  ago  over  the  minds  and  bodies  alike.  The  volume 
which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand,  the  Iruiex  Lihrorum  ProhiHtorum,  contains  a  list  of 
the  books  whiah  are  at  this  time  proscribed  iu  the  Church  of  Rome,  under  the  pe- 
nalties  of  the  Inquisition*  It  was  printed  at  Rome  by  authority,  in  1819,  and  I 
bought  it  there  in  1821.  The  first  book  in  this  great  catalogue  of  works,  which  are 
taken  from  the  faithful  everywhere,  and  are  given  up  to  the  Inquisition,  is  '  Bacon  de 
Augmentis  Scientktrufn  :'  'Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding/  and  *  Cud  worth's 
Intellectual  System,'  follow  in  the  train.  Many  other  English  works  are  proscribed. 
One  only  I  will  mention,  the  '  Paradise  Lost '  of  Milton.  The  reading  of  this  work 
was  interdicted,  indeed,  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago;  but  the  prohibition  was  renewed 
in  1819. 

**  Is  not  this  enough  to  prove  that  the  character  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  not  so 


*  The  Spirit  of  the  Church  of  Rome :  its  Principles  and  Practices  as  exhibited  in 
History.    Hastings.  1840. 
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open  to  a  beneficial  change  as  some  of  my  honourable  friends  are  willing  to  hope  and 
believe  it  to  be!  I  pass  over  large  classes  of  books,  the  very  possession  of  which  is 
forbidden,  but  I  must  notice  the  impartial  prohibition  of  science.  Will  the  House 
beUcve  it  possible,  that  the  celebrated  sentence  in  1633  against  Galileo,— a  sentence 
immortalized  by  the  execration  of  science  in  every  country  where  the  mind  is  free, 
should  be  renewed  and  published  in  1819!  Yet  of  this  fact  I  hold  the  proof  m  my 
hand,  in  the  volume  of  the  Index  which  I  have  already  quoted.  The  work  of  Alga- 
rotti  on  the  Newtonian  System  shares  the  same  fate;  so  that  every  modification  oj 
science,  in  other  words,  every  effort  of  free  inquiry,  every  attempt  to  disengage  the 
mind  from  the  trammels  of  authority,  is  alike  and  universally  consigned  to  ^"^^ 
quisition.  Am  I  not  justified  in  saying  that  the  Church  of  Rome  remains  unchanged, 
the  unchangeable  enemy  to  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  ?  Every  other  insUtuUon 
is  advancing  with  sails  set  and  banners  streaming  on  the  high  yet  still  rising  Ude  of 
improvement:  the  Church  of  Rome  aione  remains  fixed  and  bound  to  the  bottom  of 
the  stream,  by  a  chain  that  can  neither  be  lengthened  nor  removed. 


HASTY  LINES,  WRITTEN  ON  THE  EVENING  OF 

THE  QUEEN'S  MARRIAGE. 

I  SAW  her  with  a  coronet  of  diamonds  round  her  brow,^ 
'Midst  regal  splendour,  pageantry,  imposing  state  and  show ; 
And  cold,  and  calm,  and  dignified,  but  graceful  was  her  mien, 
I  thought  how  fair,  how  young  she  look'd,  our  lovely  British  Queen. 

I  heard  her  utter  gracious  words,  with  quiet  placid  tone, 
I  saw  the  tears  in  many  eyes,  that  'midst  that  splendour  shone ; 
I  thought  how  few  had  been  the  cares  that  fair-hair *d  girl  had  seen. 
Of  all  that  must  surround  the  path  of  our  young  British  Queen. 

I  saw  her  in  that  holy  pile,  where  all  our  kings  are  crown'd. 
Receiving  homage  from  her  peers,  while  sitting  there  enthron'd ; 
I  saw  the  jewell'd  diadem  plac'd  on  her  brow  serene 
And  heard  the  overwhelming  shouts  which  hail'd  the  British  Queen. 

With  anxious  hopes,  "  God  bless  the  Queen  "  I  heard  from  ev  ry  voice, 
And  anxiously  did  British  hearts  'midst  deep-felt  fears  rejoice; 
They  knew  on  that  calm  untry'd  girl  must  all  their  country  lean. 
And  pray'd  with  fervour, "  May  our  God  both  guid^  and  bless  the  Queen." 

I  saw  her  next  with  orange-flow 'rs  around  her  forehead  twin'd. 
And  saw  the  same  calm  quiet  air,  with  modest  mien  combin'd. 
I  saw  her  to  the  altar  led,  by  Cobuig's  Prince  Serene, 
And  once  again  I  heard  the  shout,  "  God  save  our  British  Queen." 

I  heard  the  guns,  which  told  the  world  Britannia's  Queen  was  wed. 
And  join'd  the  thousand  voices  rais'd  for  blessings  on  her  head. 
I  saw  the  glorious  sun  shine  out,  not  till  that  moment  seen. 
And  hail*d  it  as  a  pledge  of  bliss  to  our  young  British  Queen. 

From  God  I  pray'd  she  might  seek  strength,  and  seek  it  not  in  vain, 
That  He  would  shield  her  heart  from  ought  (hat  ere  could  give  her  pain. 
And  last,  I  pray'd  that  her  young  spouse  might  guide  her  path  unseen, 
And  teach  her  how  to  win  all  hearts,  to  love  their  British  Queen. 
London,  Feb.  10,  1840, 


*  On  the  occasion  of  opening  her  first  Pariiament. 
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COLONIAL  CHURCH.' 

CATHEDRAL  AT    CALCUTTA* 

On  Tuesday  evenings  October  8^  a  crowded  and  most  distinguished 
company  assembled  at  five  o  clock,  to  witness  the  solemn  laying  of  the 
first  stone  of  the  new  Cathedral.  Among  the  assembly  were,  the  Go- 
vernor of  Bengal)  and  Mr.  Bird,  who  stood  near  the  bishop.  After  the 
Bishop  had  read  the  first  prayers,  the  Archdeacon  recited  the  132nd 
Psalm.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Pratt,  the  Bishop's  chaplain,  next  read  the  in- 
scription, and  the  list  of  coins,  which  were  subsequently  enclosed  in  the 
foundation-stone.  The  Bishop  then  made  a  present  of  a  beautiful  silver 
trowel  to  Mrs.  Forbes,  the  lady  of  Major  W,  N.  Forbes,  of  the  Engineers, 
who  has  made  the  designs  and  plans  by  which  the  Cathedral  is  to  be 
built  The  Bishop  descended  into  the  trench  which  had  been  prepared, 
and  after  the  stone  had  been  laid,  pronounced  the  words,  altered  to  suit 
the  occasion,  from  the  Consacration  service. 

The  following  inscription  was  enclosed  in  the  foundation  stone  :  — 

*'  In  the  name  of  the  Blessed  and  Undivided  Trinity, 

The  first  stone  of  a  Church, 

To  be  called  and  known  by  the  name  of 

St  Paul's  Cathedral,  Calcutta ; 

And  designed  for  the  Worship  of  Almighty  God, 

ae^;ording  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline 

of  the  Apostolical 

Reformed  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 

was  laid  by 

Daniel,  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  Metropolitan  of  India, 

assisted  by  the  Archdeacon  and  Clergy, 

and 
in  the  presence  of  many  of  the  distinguished 
Gentry  of  Calcutta. 
On  Tuesday,  the  8th  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  I^rd,  1839, 
And  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of 
Her  Most  Excellent  Majesty 
VICTORIA, 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  Site 
was  granted  by  the 
Right  Hon.  George,  Lord  Auckland,  G.C.6., 
6oTenor-Gen<^ral  of  India ; 
and 
The  Hon.  Colonel  W.  Morison,  C.B., 
The  Hon.  T.  C.  Robertson,  and 

The  Hon.  W.  W.  Bird, 

Members  of  the  Supreme  Cotmcil, 

In  the  name  of  the  Hon.  the  East  India  Company. 

The  designs  and  plans  were  drawn  by 

W.  N.  Forbes,  M^jor  of  Engineers,  and  Master  of 

the  Hon.  Company's  Mint. 

And  the  building  is  to  be  erected  (if  God  is  pleased  to  permit) 

under  the  superintendence  of 

Colonel  D.  Macleod,  Chief  Engineer, 

the  above-named  M^or  Forbes, 

and 

W.  R.  Fitzgerald,  Captain  of  Engineers,  and 

Civil  Architect" 


From  the  Calcutta  Chronicle. 
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When  the  stone  was  deposited  the  bishop  said  —  "  In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  fioly  Ghost,  One  God  blessed  for 
ever,  I  lay  this  foundation  stone  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul's, 
Calcutta,  designed  for  a  body  of  devout  and  learned  clergy  to  conduct 
the  worship  of  Almighty  God  therein,  according  to  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Apostolic  Protestant  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  to  unite  with  these  duties  the  functions  of  lecturers  on  the  evidences 
of  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  pastors  and  teachers  amongst  the  hea- 
then and  !^ohammedan  population." 

The  whole  service  was  most  impressive,  and  did  not  occupy  more  than 
35  minutes.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  view  which  the  part  of  the  es- 
planade around  the  site  covered  with  carriages^  and  groups  of  persons 
coming  from .  all  quarters,  presented.  The  service  closed  just  at 
simset. 


PROPER  LESSONS.     No.  I. 

Most  persons  must  have  heard  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Proper  Lessons  appointed  by  the  Church.  The  objections  urged  against 
them  have  assumed  various  shapes.  The  puritans  of  old  objected  alto- 
gether to  the  practice  of  reading  the  Scriptures  in  church ;  ''  reading,"  they 
said,  is  not  "  feeding."  Most  commonly,  however,  the  objection  is  applied 
to  the  general  character  of  the  selection,  as  deficient  in  judgment,  or 
wanting  in  edification,  or  to  particular  chapters  as  not  suitable  for  reading 
in  a  mixed  congregation.  The  Commissioners  appointed  in  1689  to 
review  the  Liturgy  would  have  brought  this  feeling  to  bear  upon  our 
course  of  lessons,  if  their  work  had  not  been  providentially  cut  short  by 
the  fiimness  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation.  They  proposed  that 
the  Apocryphal  lessons,  and  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  "  which  are^too 
natural,''  should  be  thrown  out,  and  others  appointed  in  their  stead  by  a 
new  calendar.  Every  thing  proposed  by  these  Commissioners  was  false 
and  superficial,  and  their  principles  are  re-echoed  by  superficial  people  at 
this  day.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  observations  about  the 
awkwardness  and  unpleasantness  of  some  chapters,  and  the  want  of  edifi- 
cation in  others ;  they  are  too  natural ;  and  it  is  believed  that  some 
clergymen  have  given  a  practical  proof  of  theif  acquiescence  in  the  just- 
ness of  such  remarks,  by  changing  the  prescribed  lesson,  by  omitting 
certain  passages,  or  dltering  some  modes  of  expression.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  inquire  how  far  this  is  right.  It  has,  prima  facie,  the  appearance  of 
impropriety,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a. deviation  from  the  rule, — ^a  preference  of 
individual  feelJhg  or  private  opinion  in  a  case  where  ho  discretion  has 
been  allowed.  So  far  the  effect  is  bad,  having  a  tendency  to  lessen  the 
reverence  due  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Church,  in  the  mind  of'^  the  clergyman 
who  makes  the  change^  as  well  as  of  the  congregation  who  notice  its  being 
made.  It  may  be  very  true  that  some  chapters  are  unpleasant,  painful 
to  read  or  to  hear.  The  unpleasantness  is  owing,  in  some  instances,  to 
translation  {e.g,,  2  Kings,  ix.  8),  but  in  many  more  to  the  subject  of  the 
narrative  itself.  It  is  always  unpleasant  to  hear  of  human  sinfulness  in 
all  it  natural  grossness  and  criminality.  We  do  not  like  to  hear  certain 
vices  described  in  the  undisguised  manner  of  Holy  Scriptiu*e,  though  we 
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aro  quite  coagcious  tbat  they  are  still  prevalent  among  ineii/*-^that,  at 
least,  tbe  evil  propensities  which  led  to  them  are  still  existing  in  our 
nature,  so  that  thej  may  at  any  time  resume  their  empire.     It  is  this  very 
consciousness,— -ihis  inward  sense  of  shame,  marking  our  participation  in 
the  guiltiness  of  fallen  man,  who  hid  himself  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  "  because  be  was  naked ;"  it  is  this  that  nwkes  the  recital  of  some 
Scripture   narratives  painful  to  us.     In  higher  and  holier  natures  the 
actings  of  human  crime  would  produce,  perhaps,  no  other  emotions  than 
those  of  grieved  charity,  but  man  must  look  vipon  tbe  doings  of  his  feU 
k)w-masi  with  a  shrinking  painiulness,  as  things  common  to  his  nature,  as 
the  developmei^  of  principles  which  human  nature  has  exhibited,  and 
which  it  may  still  exhibit,  when  left  to  itself.    This  will  account  for  the 
feeling  with  which  certain  recitals  are  Uatened  to.     It  will  not,  surely,  be 
necessary  to  aocoont  (or  their  being  found  in  the  sacred  page.    To  ask 
why  the  Bible  contains  such  distressing  narratives,  is  the  same  as  to  ask 
why  it  describes  human  natuie  as  it  i^^^-^why,  in  giving  a  detail  of  man's 
sinfuloess,  it  does  not  soften  every  thing  harsh,  and  withhold  every  thing 
revolting, — why,  in  &ct,  it  does  not  present  an  ideal  picture  instead  of 
tbe  reality  ?    To  suppress  thoae  instances  of  criminality,  would  not  be  to 
display  the  agency  of  sin  in  tlie  world ;  to  soften  the  har^mess  of  their 
features ;  to  express  in  pleasing  wovds  that  which  ought  to  be  for  ever  de* 
testable,  would  be  to  place  human  nature  in  a  false  point  of  view,  to  ex- 
cite symyathy*  perhaps  as  we  see  onlinary  history  often  does  excite 
sympathy  lor  crime,  and  make  it  appear  leas  repulsive,  less  hateful  than 
it  ought  always  to  be  esteemed.    The  Sacred  History  does  not  consult  a 
iaatidious  taste.     It  neyer  puts  sweet  for  bitter,  nor  ever  disguises  wicked- 
ness imdier  a  false  eoloming,  but  deeeribes  sin  in  all  the  intensenese  of  its 
leformity,  that  men  may  turn  away  their  eyes  in  loalhivg  from  an  object 
io  repugnant  to  every  better  feeling  of  the  hetrt.^ 

But  why  are  narratives  confessedly  painful  selected  for  pubHc  recital 
in  the  Church  P  For  the  same  reason,  certaioly,  that  they  appear  in 
the  Sacred  History  itself ;  as  inatter  of  warning  and  admonition.  Such 
things  have  been.  Are  we  sure  that  they  exist  no  losgarf  Is  there 
nothing  Hks  them  now  P  If  the  same  piiopensitifls  namain^  H  the  same 
sins,  or  sins  resembling  them,  be  still  provialeot,  is  it  not  well  we  should 
see  how  vile  they  are,  how  detestable,  and  how  they  have  been  punished 
in  times  past?  But  who  could  denounce  them?  Some  sins  are  pro- 
tected by  their  very  turpitude  from  direct  condemnation  in  the  discourses 
of  aay  iminspired  preacher.  It  should  be  felt  as  a  relief,  when  God 
himself  steps  in,  as  it  were,  to  reveal  and  denounce  the  real  oharader  of 
^Bs,  which  ''  vain  words''  often  misrepresent  or  palliate.  This  is  done 
hy  the  terms  of  the  Scripture  Barxatives,  or  by  the  combination  in 
which  they  appear  in  oar  service ;  and,  ocenrring  as  parts  of  a  series, 
iuranged  by  anthority,  with  forethought-  and  ddiberation,  they  do  not 
come  apon  us  by  surprise,  nor  with  any  suspicirai  of  peculiar  meaning, 
but  under  a  sanction  whieh  will  command  attention  without  incurring 
sesponsbility*  Look,  for  instance,  at  Oen.  xxxiv.,  which  is  one  of  the 
v^ileasant  chapters,  and  consider  whether  it  may  not  be  useful  as  a 
wammg-^  whether  it  does  not  indicate   one   souree  of  moral  danger. 


'  See  Banpton  Lectori^,  bj  the  Hev.  Jobn  MUUr:  l.eet.  lY. 
VOL.    II. 
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which  still  produces  an  abundant  harvest  of  corraption, —  whether  the 
incidents  of  the  story  do  not,  in  fact,  correspond  exactly  to  what  is, 
and  always  will  be  the  result  of  an  nnguarded  intercourse  with  the  world ; 
and  would  not  a  reference  to  that  story  give  point  and  emphasis  to 
the  preacher's  exhortation  against  such  criminal  associations  ?  A  re- 
ference is  meant,  of  course,  not  studiously  sought  for,  not  appearing 
to  occur  spontaneously,  but  in  a  manner  forced  upon  one  by  the  chapter 
having  been  read  at  the  very  time,  and  so  rendering  any  minute  observa- 
tion quite  unnecessary.  Look  at  it  again  as  illustrating  other  admoni- 
tions, "  he  that  loveth  mischief,  it  shall  come  unto  him ;"  "  go  not  in  the 
way  of  evil  men  ;*'  "  lead  us  not  into  temptation,"  &c.  ^  It  is  an  instance 
of  seeking  temptation,  of  exposing  one  s  self  to  danger  without  necessity. 
To  the  baptized  Christian  it  is  an  example  of  following  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  the  world,  and  a  warning  of  the  peril  he  will  incur  by  so  doing. 
This  will  not  render  the  story  less  painful,  but  it  will  show  how  natural  it 
is,  how  suitable  the  lesson  it  gives  to  existing  circumstances^  and  how 
necessary  that  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  and  let  any  one  consider  whether, 
in  this  view,  it  does  not  tend  to  edification.  This,  however,  is  not  the  only 
view ;  it  should  be  considered  in  its  relation  to  other  parts  of  the  service  of 
that  particular  day,  (2d  Sunday  in  Lent,)  when  it  is  read.  View  it  then 
in  connection  with  the  Collect,  and  it  indicates  one  sort  of  "  adversity," 
which  may  assault  and  hurt  both  body  and  soul ;  or  with  the  Epistle,  and 
it  offers  a  practical  illustration  of  almost  every  sentence  in  it ;  or  with  the 
Morning  Lesson,  and  it  shows  how  the  ''  poisoned  chalice  "  was  returned 
to  the  lips  of  Jacob,  confinning,  by  that  instance  of  retribution,  the  truth 
of  what  St.  Paul  says  in  the  Epistle,  that  "  the  Lord  is  the  avenger  of  all 
that  go  beyond  and  defraud  their  brethren  in  any  matter,"  just  as  the  story 
itselCrecords  the  vengeance  that  overtook  the  mutual  attempt  to  overreach 
made  by  the  Sliechemites  and  the  sons  of  Israel.  Is  there  nothing  in  all 
this  profitable  for  reproof,  for  correction,  &c.?  Nothing  tending  to  ''godly 
edifying  P"  Nothing  to  make  us  pause  before  we  wish  for  an  alteration  in 
the  order  of  our  lessons  ?  And  then  consider  the  time  (Lent,)  when  this 
distressing  history  is  read,  and  see  whether  the  lessons  deduced  from  it  do 
not  harmonize  with  the  train  of  thought  which  that  season  awakens, 
whether  they  are  not  calculated  to  carry  on  the  purposes  of  it  by  rousing 
men  to  an  apprehension  of  the  sinfulness  of  certain  actions,  which  may 
be  lightly  thought  of,  and  by  exposing  the  dangers  with  which  all  will 
have  to  contend,  who  would  walk  in  "  sanctification"  before  God.  This 
induction  of  particulars  has  been  somewhat  tedious,  but  it  occurred  as  the 
best  mode  of  illustrating  the  grounds  on  which  we  think  that  the  course  of 
our  proper  lessons,  as  it  is,  may  not  only  be  defended,  but  shown  to  have 
a  much  deeper  wisdom  and  a  closer  adaptation  to  the  unchanging  neces- 
sities of  man*s  moral  nature,  than  we  generally  see  or  are  perhaps  willing 
to  allow.  The  instance  has  been  selected  as  combining  two  sorts  of 
objection,  unpleasantness  and  want  of  edification,  the  former  inseparable 
from  the  character  of  the  narrative,  the  latter  susceptible  of  removal  on 
the  principle  here  partially  developed.  The  same  principle  may  be 
applied  through  the  whole  of  our  annual  coinrses,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  there  is  not  a  lesson,  throughout  the  year,  which  may  not  be  accounted 
for  by  its  application,  and  shown  to  be  both  appropriate  and  edifying. 

As  yet  we  have  said  nothing  of  our  lessons  as  a  series,   though   they 
are  quite  capable  of  being  so  considered,  and,  in  fact,  seem   naturally 
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to  present  themselves  as  such.  The  writer  of  an  admirable  paper  in  the 
*'  Tracts  for  the  Times/'  No.  13>  takes  this  as  the  leading  principle  of 
selection,  the  series  keeping  to  the  coarse  of  the  history,  and  at  the  same 
time  coinciding  with  the  subjects  of  thought  peculiar  to  the  several 
seasons  of  the  Christian  year.  It  may  be  very  true  that  there  are  some 
chapters  less  edifying  than  others,  when  taken  by  themselves,  which  yet 
add  more  to  the  general  effect  of  the  series  than  any  other  selection  that 
could  be  made.  Take,  as  an  instance.  Gen.  xxxix.,  which  introduces 
the  history  of  Joseph,  and  serves  at  once  to  carry  on  the  narrative  of 
God's  dealings,  and  to  maintain  the  tone  of  warning  and  admonition 
which  befits  the  particular  time,  if  it  had  been  intended  merely  to 
make  us  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  Joseph's  having  been  sold  into 
£gypt,  another  chapter  would  have  better  suited  that  purpose,  and 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  selected,  as  it  has,  in  fact,  been  selected  by 
the  American  Church,  though  at  a  dififerent  part  of  the  year ;  but  no 
other  selection  could  have  afforded  us  the  same  degree  of  warning  and 
instruction  in  harmony  with  the  time,  and  the  thoughts  which  the 
circumstances  of  that  time  suggest.  It  occurs  in  the  regular  course  of 
the  history  as  a  contrast  to  the  example  noticed  above,  showing  us  the 
necessity  of  flying  from  temptation  when  we  can,  and  the  advantage  of 
meeting  it,  when  it  is  unavoidable,  with  a  steadfast  trust  in  God,  and 
an  awful  reverence  for  his  holy  will.  It  thus  accomplishes  the  two- 
fold purpose  which  is  supposed  to  be  contemplated  in  our  lessons, 
continuing  the  history  of  God's  dispensations,  and  suggesting  topics  of 
admonition,  rising  out  of  the  events  and  character  there  described,  and 
corresponding  in  their  tone  to  the  special  objects  of  the  various  seasons 
at  which  they  are  recited  in  the  church.  It  will  be  found,  perhaps, 
upon  consideration,  in  every  case,  where  change  is  thought  desirable,  that 
no  material  deviation  firom  our  present  order  can  be  made  without  dis- 
turbing that  harmony,  and  breaking  up  the  continuity  of  the  entire 
series.  The  American  liturgy,  which  has  almost  inverted  the  course  of 
the  lessons,  may  be  regarded,  perhaps,  as  a  specimen  of  the  alterations 
that  would  very  likely  be  made  among  ourselves,  if  the  hand  of  innovation 
were  permitted  to  touch  our  ritual ;  the  change  which  has  been  there  elSected 
is  any  thing  but  satisfactory.  It  is  often  impossible  to  find  any  points  of 
coincidence  between  the  lessons  and  the  other  parts  of  the  service  ;  some- 
times there  is  even  a  want  of  adaptation  to  the  particular  season.  Nothing 
is  more  striking  than  our  transition,  on  Septuagesima  Sunday,  from  the 
elevated  strains  of  prophecy  to  the  melancholy  records  of  Genesis,  nothing 
more  suitable  to  the  marked  change  which  then  takes  place  in  the  whole 
tone  and  character  of  our  service,  a  change  purposely  introduced,  it  would 
seem,  both  to  suggest  and  to  answer  the  question,  "  What  need  of  this 
great  mystery,  '  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,'  which  has  hitherto  been  the 
subject  of  our  contemplation  ?"^  Most  impressively  is  the  answer  given 
in  the  recital  of  man's  fall,  and  the  subsequent  history  of  human  sinful- 
ness in  the  world.  All  this  impressiveness  is  lost  in  the  American  book 
by  the  continuous  reading  of  the  prophets  all  through  one  half  the  year, 
with  a  single  and  somewhat  violent  interruption  at  Easter  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  £xod.  xii.  divided  into  two  portions  for  the  service  of  the  Fes- 


^  Miller's  Christian  Guide. 
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tival ;  most  M>proptiafe»  certainly^  to  th9  dfty,  but,  comiag^as  it  does  without 
any  coimiociion  with  the  past  and  the  future,  it  wants  that  coherence  with 
the  series  which  makes  it^  according  to  our  order,  but  the  completion  of  a 
train  of  thought  previously  begun.  The  American  selection  from  the  his- 
torical books  was  obviously  designed  to  be  a  series,  following  the  course 
of  the  narrative,  though  the  points  of  connecticn  are  sometimes  not  judi- 
ciously chosen,  wiuk  a  stronger  objection  lies  against  it  in  the  period  of 
the  year  at  which  the  series  begins*  viz..  Trinity  Sunday ;  so  that  the 
introduction  of  sin  into  the  world,  and  its  subsequent  agency  among  men, 
are  severed  in  our  contemplations,  from  the  scheme  of  redemption  as 
well  as  from  the  penitential  discipline  of  Lent,  which  has  been  rendered 
mecessary  to  ufi  individually  by  that  very  sinfulness  of  which  an  account 
is  given  in  the  early  portion  of  Sacred  History.  The  same  mistaken 
arrangement  tends,  in  a  great  measure,  to  obscure  one  important  view  of 
the  Old  Testamtot  history.  It  fails  to  bring  forward  with  sufficient  dis- 
tinctness itft  typical  and  spiritual  meaning,  on  which. depends  almost  the 
whole  of  its  usefulness  as  far  as  Christians  are  concerned.  How  strikingly, 
for  instance,  does  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  correspond  to 
the  deliverance  of  the  human  race  from  the  bondage  of  die  spiritual  Pha- 
roah,  "  the  strong  man  armed ; "  therefore  does  the  history  coincide,  in 
Mr  system,  with  the  celebration  of  the  Christian  redemption.  But  what 
connection  is  there  between  it  and  the  puiposes  of  the  Trinity  season, 
which  was  designed  to  mark  out  the  course  of  human  trial  under  all  the 
advantages  of  the  Gospel^  corresponding  bnt  too  nearly  in  its  result  to  the 
conduct  of  the  chosen  people  after  their  establishment  in  Canaan, — resisting 
Gods  gracious  teaching  by  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  falling  by 
repeated  defections  mto  ultimate  apostacy  ?  How  much  better  does  our 
system  adapt  itself  to  the  dijSerent  seasons  of  the  spiritual  year !  No- 
thing seems  to  be  out  of  place  ;  the  series  moves  on  with  the  most  beautiful 
harmony,  and  the  combinations  in  which  di|r(»rent  passages  of  Scripture 
are  presented  are  often  singularly  impressive.  There  may  periiaps  be  a 
greater  apparent  simplicity  in  the  American  mode  of  Scriptural  reading; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  it  weuld  seem  to  have  been  formed  upon  much  nar- 
rower views  both  of  the  usefulness  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  peculiar  scope 
and  tendency  of  the  church*s  annual  course ;  more,  in  short,  upon  "  the 
spirit  of  the  age/*  and  the  every  day  notions  of  edification.  It  is  not 
intended,  certainly>  to  represent  our  own  syistem  as  perfect ;  it  is  no  doubt 
susceptible  of  improvement,  though  no  substitution  proposed  by  the  {Hre- 
vaUing  taste  of  modem  theology  is  likely  to  accomplish  it.  If  eveiy 
member  of  our  church  would  seriously  study  it  with  the  assistance  of  Bi- 
shop Jolly's  admirable  work  on  the  "  Sunday  Services,"  and  if  it  were 
followed  up  in  the  teachmg  of  our  clergy,  there  would  be  little  room  to 
complain  of  any  portion  of  it  as  unedifying  :  it  would  be  found  "  exceed- 
ing profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof^  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness." 

In  the  next  paper  it  is  proposed  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which 
the  Scriptures  were  publicly  read  in  periods  antecedent  to  the  Refor- 
mation, and  afterwards  we  shall  enter  into  a  more  particular  consideration 
of  our  own  course  of  lessons. 

C. 
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THE  CHILLINGHAM  WILD  CATTLE. 

When  Great  Britain  was  first  invaded  by  the  Romans,  cattle  were  abun- 
dant^ with  profusion  of  milk,  bat  the  aucient  Britons  were  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  making  cheese.  Agriculture  was  entirely  neglected,  and  the 
preference  of  pasturage  to  tillage  continued  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  feudal  government,  on  account  of  its  leaving  the  men  more  at  leisure 
to  follow  the  standard  of  his  chieftain.  The  quantity  of  cattle  reared 
served  to  furnish  forth  the  hospitable  but  wasteful  board  of  the  feudal  lord, 
at  which  the  vassal  was  himself  a  regular  guest.  The  accounts  which 
have  reached  onr  times  of  the  feasts  of  former  ages  show  what  quantities  of 
beef  and  mutton  were  consumed  at  them.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  London  was  nut  nearly  so  populous  as  it  is  at  present,  the  quantity 
of  cattle  consumed  according  to  Maitland,  was,  beeves,  98,244;  calves, 
94,760;  hogs,  186,932;  pigs,  52,000;  sheep  and  lambs,  711,123. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  breed  of  wild  oxen  which  still  exist  in  Great 
Britain  are  derived  from  the  domestic  race  which  have  escaped  from  ser- 
vitude and  became  wild.  The  ancient  urus,  or  wild  ox,  is  described  as  an 
animal  of  enormous  size,  and  of  great  fierceness,  with  large  spreading  and 
sharp  horns.  It  is  said  that,  several  centuries  ago,  there  was  a  race  of 
^'Id  cattle  found  in  Scotland  of  a  pure  white  colour,  with  large  manes. 
Pennant  says,  he  readily  credits  this  account,  because  he  himself  saw  in  the 
woods  of  Zh-UTnlanrig,  in  Galloway,  then  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Queens- 
bury,  but  now  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  and  in  Chillingham  Park.  Nor- 
thumberland, herds  of  cattle  derived  from  the  savage  breed.  **  They  have, 
lost  their  manes,"  he  says, "  but  retain  their  colour  and  fierceness ;  they  are 
of  a  middle  size,  with  long  legs,  black  muzzles  and  ears,  fine  hoi-ns,  with 
a  hold  elegant  bend.  They  were  wild  as  deer,  and  on  being  approached, 
would  instantly  take  to  flight  and  gallop.away  at  full  speed.  They  never 
mix  with  the  domestic  species ;  nor  come  near  the  house,  unless  in  severe 
weather,  when  they  are  constrained  by  hunger." 

Wild  white  bulls  formerly  tenanted  the  waste  district  of  Craven,  near 
Gishume  Manor,  the  property  of  Lord  Ribblesdale.  Several  interesting 
accounts  have  been  given  of  the  habits  of  these  wild  animals ;  but  tbat  of 
Mr.Culley  is  perhaps  the  best  ''Their  colour,"  he  says,  "is  invariably  of 
creamy  white,  with  black  muzzles ;  the  whole  of  the  inside  of  the  ears  and 
about  one'-third  of  the  outside,  ftom  the  tips  downwards,  are  red.  The 
boms  are  white,  with  black  tips,  very  fine,  and  bent  upwards ;  some  of  the 
bulls  have  a  thin,  upright  mane,  firom  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  long. 
At  the  first  appearance  of  any  person  they  set  off  at  full  gallop,  and  at  the 
distance  of  about  two  hundred  yards,  wheel  round  about^and  come  boldly 
back  again,  tossing  their  heads  in  a  menacing  manner.  Suddenly  they 
make  a  full  stop,  at  the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  yards,  and  look  wildly  at 
the  object  of  their  surprise ;  but,  upon  his  making  the  least  motion,  they 
all  turn  round  again,  and  fly  oflT  at  full  speed,  and  wheel  round  as  before, 
only  forming  a  shorter  circle,  and  returning  with  a  bolder  and  more 
threatening"  aspect  than  at  first.  They  approach  much  nearer  the  second 
time,  probably  within  thirty  yards,  when  they  again  halt,  and  then  fly  ofi 
as  before.  Thfey  repeat  this  several  times,  always  shortening  their  distance, 
and  each  time  approaching  nearer  to  the  object  of  their  alarm.     When  the 
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distance  becomes  very  shorty  it  is  thought  more  prudent  to  leave  them, 
than  to  provoke  them  any  farther/' 

In  former  times,  they  used  to  be  a  favourite  object  of  the  chase,  and  the 
celebrated  Robert  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  was  nearly  killed  by  one  of 
these  infuriated  animals ;  but  was  preserved  by  the  intrepidity  of  a  gentle- 
man of  his  court.-  This  circumstance  is  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Tunibull, 
which  was  conferred  by  the  grateful  monarch  on  the  man  who  preserved 
his  life.  At  the  present  time,  the  mode  of  killing  them  is  by  shooting.  If 
the  keeper  should  only  wound  the  animal,  he  must  immediately  fly  to  the 
shelter  of  a  tree  or  fence,  till  by  repeated  shots  he  has  killed  him,  else  his 
own  life  would  be  in  danger  from  the  bull's  attacks,  which  will  only  cease 
with  his  life. 

"  The  mode  of  killing  them,"  says  Mr.  Culley,  "  was,  perhaps,  the 
only  remains  of  ancient  hunting  :— on  notice  being  given  that  a  wild  bull 
would  be  killed  on  a  certain  day,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood 
came  mounted,  and  armed  with  guns,  &c.,  sometimes  to  the  amount  of  a 
hundred  horse,  and  foiu*  or  five  hundred  foot,  who  stood  upon  walls,  or 
got  into  trees,  while  the  horsemen  rode  off  the  bull  from  the  rest  of  the 
herd  until  he  stood  at  bay,  when  a  marksman  dismounted  and  shot.  At 
some  of  these  huntings,  twenty  or  thirty  shots  have  been  fired  before  he 
was  subdued.  On  such  occasions,  the  bleeding  victim  grew  desperately 
furious,  from  the  smarting  of  his  wounds,  and  the  shouts  of  savage  joy 
that  were  echoing  on  every  side.  But  from  the  number  of  accidents  that 
happened,  this  dangerous  mode  has  not  been  practised  of  late  years ;  the 
park-keeper  alone  generally  shooting  them  with  a  rifle-gun  at  one  shot.'* 

For  a  week  or  ten  days  after  calving,  the  wild  cows  hide  their  calves  in 
some  sequestered  retreat,  and  go  to  them  and  suckle  them  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  If  any  person  comes  near  one  of  the  calves,  it  crouches 
close  upon  the  ground,  and  endeavours  to  hide  itself,  which  seems  a  proof 
of  the  natural  wildness  of  these  animals.  Dr.  Fuller,  author  of  the  His- 
tory of  Berwick,  once  foimd  a  calf  which  had  been  hidden  by  its  dam.  It 
was  about  two  days  old,  lean,  and*  very  weak.  On  his  stroking  its  head,  it 
got  up,  pawed  the  ground  two  or  three  limes  like  an  old  bull,  bellowed 
very  loud,  went  back  a  few  steps,  and  bolted  at  his  legs  with  all  its  force  : 
it  then  began  to  paw  again,  bellowed,  stepped  back,  and  bolted  at  hini  as 
before.  Being  aware  of  its  intentions.  Dr.  Fuller  stepped  aside,  when 
missing  its  aim  it  fell,  and  from  weakness  was  unable  to  rise,  although  it 
made  several  efforts.  Its  bellowing,  however,  had  alanned  the  whole 
herd,  which  came  running  to  its  rescue,  and  obliged  the  doctor  to  make 
his  escape. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  when  any  of  these  wild  cattle  is  wounded 
severely,  or,  from  age  and  sickness,  has  grown  weak  and  feeble,  the  rest  of 
the  herd  set  upon  it  and  gore  it  to  death. 

Solomon  says,-  '*  much  increase  is  from  the  labour  of  the  ox."  The  do- 
mestic ox  is  generally  reckoned  a  stupid  animal,  but  this  general  accusation 
is  not  well  founded  ;  and  the  horse  itself  can  scarcely  boast  of  a  higher  de- 
gree of  intelligence  and  tractability.  Professor  Bell,  in  his  history  of 
British  quadrupeds,  refers  to  "  the  faithful  Backely  of  the  Caffre  tribes, 
whose  services  in  the  field  or  in  wai*,  as  the  keeper  of  his  master's  herds, 
his  protector  from  robbers,  or  the  fighter  of  his  battles,  render  him  an 
invaluable  possession  to  those  semi-barbarous  hordes."  '*  We  need  not,*' 
he  continues,  "  go  so  far  from  home  for  proofe  of  intelligence.  The 
Devonshire  oxen,  which  are  almost  exclusively  employed  in  the  labours 
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of  husbandry^  exhibit  a  high  degree  of  docility,  and  other  mental  quali- 
ties^ which  admirably  fit  them  for  the  performance  of  such  services.  There 
are  many  amusing  anecdotes  recorded  of  this  animal»  to  which  I  beg  to 
add  the  following^  which  was  witnessed  by  a  lady^  a  near  relative  of  mine : 
A  cow  which  was  feeding  tranquilly  in  a  pasture^  the  gate  of  which  was 
open  to  the  road,  was  much  annoyed  by  a  mischievous  boy,  who  amused 
himself  by  throwing  stQnes  at  the  peaceful  animal ;  who,  after  bearing 
with  his  impertinence  for  some  time,  at  length  went  up  to  him,  hooked 
the  end  of  her  horn  into  his  clothes,  and  lifting  him  from  the  ground,  car- 
ried him  out  of  the  field,  and  laid  him  down  in  the  road :  she  then 
returned  calmly  to  her  pasture,  leaving  him  quit  for  a  severe  fright  and  a 
torn  garment*' 
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Some  persons  assert,  with  St.  Isidore,  that  the  Tonsure  has  been  in 
use  from  the  times  of  the  apostles,  in  order  to  imitate  the  Nazarenes, 
who,  after  having  accoufplished  their  vows,  cut  their  hair,  and  burnt  it 
in  sacrifice.  Others  say  St.  Peter  instituted  the  Tonsure,  in  memory  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Antioch  having  cut  the  hair  on  the  crown  of  his 
head,  by  way  of  der'ision.  But  M.  Fleury  assures  us  that  in  the  first 
centuries  there  was  no  distinction  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  as  to 
hair  dress,  (this  I  much  doubt,)  or  any  thing  external.  It  would 
have  needlessly  exposed  them  to  persecution,  which  was  always  more 
cmel  against  the  clergy  than  the  laity.  He  asserts  that  the  barbarians 
who  wore  short  habits  and  long  hair,  having  ruined  the  Roman  empire, 
the  clergy  who  were  all  of  this  empire,  preserved  the  habit  long  and  the 
hair  short,  like  Romans,  whence  it  happened  that  those  of  the  barbarians 
who  entered  into  orders  after  their  conversion,  cut  their  hair  and  took 
the  long  habit,  which  had  become  clerical.  The  first  council  which 
mentions  the  Tonsure  is  that  of  Toledo,  in  633,  followed  by  the  Trullo, 
in  690.  The  Tonsure  is  of  three  kinds : — 1st,  That  of  St.  Peter  occu- 
pied the  whole  vertex  of  the  head,  and  terminated  by  a  circle  or  crown 
of  hair  beneath.  2d,  That  of  St.  Paul  extended  over  all  the  head 
and  was  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Eastern  nations.  3rd,  That  of  the  Scotch 
and  Irish,  which  extended  from  the  forehead  to  the  ears,  leaving  the 
posterior  part  of  the  head  covered  with  hair.  But  that  this  custom  is 
not  primitive,  the  following  anecdote  of  Origen  clearly  proves: — The 
pagans  of  Alexandria,  having  one  day  seized  his  person,  shaved  him  as 
they  did  their  idolatrous  priests,  placed  him  on  the  steps  of  the  temple 
of  Serapis,  and  commanded  him  to  distribute  branches  of  palm  to  all 
those  who  ascended  to  render  to  this  idol  their  sacrilegious  adorations. 
He  was  not  confused,  nor  did  he  hesitate,  but,  with  a  firm  voice,  and  a 
spirit  full  of  courage,  he  took  the  branches,  and  proclaimed  aloud : — 
*'  Come,  take  these  bi-anches,  not  from  the  hand  of  your  idol,  but  from 
that  of  Jesus  Christ."  Ephiphanius.  Here  then  was  a  priest  of  Alex- 
andria shaved,  a  strong  presumption  that  he  was  not  so  before.  It  was 
not  likely  tHat  Christian  priests  would  shave  themselves  like  the  idolatrous 
priests  of  Isis,  or  of  Cybele.  We  recommend  this  subject  to  the  notice  of 
the  Papists. 

W.P. 
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It  is  the  advice  of  the  wise  king  of  Israel  to  '*  train  np  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go ;  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it  ;*'  which 
undoubtedly  can  mean  only  the  good  old  way,  the  way  of  serious 
practical  religion.  It  is  the  way  which  GckI  has  marked  ont  for 
us  in  his  holy  word ;  the  old  paths;  the  way  in  which  all  the  children 
of  God  have  trodden  in  every  succeeding  age ;  the  way,  the  only  way  in* 
which  we  and  ours  can  *'  find  rest  to  our  souls."  It  is  in  fact  the  way 
of  piety  towards  God,  and  of  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  of  obe- 
dience to  parents,  and  of  benevolence  to  all  men  ;  of  integiity  and  diligence 
in  our  callings,  and  of  humanity  and  self-denial.  Families  are  kingdoms 
in  miniature,  and  little  nurseries  for  the  church  as  well  as  for  the  state.  It 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  therefore,  that  children  should  early  receive 
a  proper  bias,  by  early  training  in  their  respective  duties  to  God  and 
tJbe  queen.  It  is  the  duty,  as  it  is  the  prerogative,  of  the  national  clergy, 
to  oversee  and  direct  the  right  application  of  the  rules  of  instructHxir  to 
tlxe  lambs  of  the  flock.  This  is  rendei-ed  imperative  by  the  instructional 
which  God  himself  gave  to  the  established  clergy  of  the  Jewish  church, 
and  to  the  people  committed  to  their  care :—"  and  these  words  which  I. 
command  thee  this  day  shall  be  in  thine  heart.  And  thou  shalt  teach 
diem  diligently  tmti^  iky  children,  and  shall  tails  of  them  when  thoit 
sattest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thofu  walke3t  by  the  way>  and  w)ien 
thou  liest  dpwn^  and  when  thou  risest  up*  And  thou  shaJl  bind  them 
for  a  sign  upon  thine  head,  and  they  shall  be  as  frontlets  between  thine 
eyes.  And  thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the  poets  of  thine  house^  and 
on  thy  gates."  That  is,  to  teach  constaiuly,  in  season  and  out  of  season  > 
reproving,  rebuking,  exhorting,  with  all  long-suffering  and  doctrine.  But, 
lest  this  command  should  be  considered  obsolete,  let  us  tm*n  to  the  autho* 
rity  of  the  Redeemer,  who,  in  his  final  commissioi}  given  to  the  eleven; 
made  *•*  teaching'*  a  prominent  and  especial  mark  of  the  Christian  priest-r 
hood  : — ''  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations — teaching  them  to 
observe  all  tilings  wiiatsoever  I  have  commanded  you ;"  and,  in  this 
capacity,  he  gave  tihem  his  infallible  promise  to  be  with  them,  that  is 
with  tbeu'  successors,  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Christ  likewise  commanded 
Peier  to  feed  both  the  lambs,  or  the  youth,  and  the  sheep  of  his  flock,  so 
xHl^X.  their  authority  is  undoubted. 

Taking  it  for  granted  therefore  tliat  the  authority  of  the  national  clergy 
is  ai:knowledged,  we  beg  to  cite  the  words  of  that  most  upright  luad  laho^ 
rious  servant  of  the  cross,  the  Her.  Hammond  Roberson,  who  h«s  beezt 
upwards  of  half  a  century  engaged  in  training  the  lambs  of  Christ's  flock 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  which  is  Che  beginning  of  wisdoxti»  in  an  obscmB 
village  in  Yorkshireu 

"  The  term  education,  says  he,  is  ia  very  fraqiyeat  use.  £y«iybady.  is  taiking* 
about  education  j  but  the  term  is  not  always  employed  to  convqf  the  same  ideajs. 
Sometimes  it  seems  to  mean  nothing  more  than  that  instruction  which  is  commonly 
to  be  had  at  village  schools;  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  At  other 
tiflief  it  is  extended  a  liAte  more,  to  indude  a  knowledgeof  grammar,  history,  ehrono-' 
lopy»  gBogra|)by,  and  tfac  like.  Others  indude  in  tbeir  definition,  ^ome  acqualntBiice 
with  manners  and  forms  of  behaviour,  so  as  to  be  well  received  in  intercourse  wi^    ~ 
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forld.  Others  add  the  knowledge  uf  certain  moral  and  religious  sen^otenU'  Our 
present  concern  is  more  immediatelj  with  theeducatiou  of  those  wHo  shall  be  admitted 
to  this  intended  school,  and  particularlj  their  edacatlon  in  the  principles  of  the  esta> 
blisbed  chnrch.  Education  is  here  employed  to  include  the  formation  of  the  mind, 
the  regulation  of  the  heart,  and  the  esublishment  of  the  principles  by  habits  of  think- 
ing, and  a  right  course  of  conduct. 

''  The  principles  of  the  established  church  are  the  principles  of  the  Bible.  Take 
then  a  simple  instance  of  what  we  mean  by  educating  in  the  principles  of  the  esta- 
blished church.  The  church,  in  harmony  with  the  liible,  enjoins  that  the  sahhath-day 
be  kept  holy*  To  edueate  upon  this  principle,  is  to  instnict  oonceming  the  authority 
by  which  this  command  to  keep  holy  the  sabbatbHlay  ia  given:  the  propriety  and 
advantage  of  keeping  holy  the  sabbath>day ;  and  so  to  order  and  influence  the  conduct 
of  the  person  under  education  that  he  be  obliged  to  keep  the  sabbath-day  holy. 
And  this  instruction  and  influence  is  to  be  continued  so  long,  and  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  authority,  or  right  to  lay  down  rules,  may  be  welt  understood ;  the  advantage 
of  obedience  there  to  be  perceiveid  and/e/^;  and  until  the  habit  or  eastom  of  keeping' 
the  sabbath-day  holy,  shall  become  easy>  familiar,  and  pleasant,  or  natural.  Thus 
it  is  apparent  that  the  prqgress  of  education  in  the  principles  of  the  national  church, 
that  is,  of  moral  and  religious  education,  must  at  best  be  slow,  progressing  by  degrees, 
carried  on  in  ^JLcetl,  regular  manner,  and  with  perseverance,  and  as  much  as  possible 
conducted  by  persons  of  cultivated  minds,  and  clear  heads,  and  whose  own  character  is 
that  of  true  churchmen ;  formed  to  that  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  chnrch, 
and  that  coaseqaent  virtue  and  godliness,  to  which  the  youth  are  to  be  formed;  it  is 
also  evident  that  there  must  be  in  the  educator  an  aptitude  to  convey  the  in  forma*  . 
tion  he  may  possess  to  the  weak  and  ignorant  mind. 

**  Take  a  more  extended  instance.  The  National  Church,  guided  by  the  Bible, 
holds,  as  a  principle,  that  all  men  are  conceived  and  bom  in  sin ;  calls  upon  us,  as  a 
raoe  of  beings  so  circumstanoed,  to  hear  and  understand  what  we  know,  believe,  and 
do,toie8«ape  the  dread  consequences  of  being  fallen  into  such  a  situation ;  and,  in- 
stead of  plunging  us  into  overwhelming  speculations  about  matters  to  us  unfathomably 
deep,  in  which  we*  are  presently  confused,  baffled,  swallowed  up,  and  lost,  our  national 
church  directs  us  at  once  to  the  plain  means  pointed  out  by  divine  revelation,  in  the 
steady  pursuance  of  which,  we  may  be  regenerate  and[  bom  anew,  and  become 
'memberaof  Christ,  children  of  God,  and  inheritors  of  the  kinggdom  of  heayen.* 

**  Let  the  educator  well  understand  what  the  church  means  by  these  phrases;  he  will 
then  be  able  to  educate  his  pupils  in  the  principles  on  which  these  assertions  are  made 
by  the  church ;  able  to  conduct  the  minds  of  youth  to  a  gradual  understanding  of 
these  subjects,  as  they  are  digested  and  contained  in  our  baptismal  services,  our  ca- 
techism and  other  documents  of  the  church;  able  to  show  their  foundation  in  holy- 
writ;  to  lead  the  hearer's  mind  to  a  practical  conviction  of  their  truth,  and  their  ap- 
plication to  themselves;  to  regulate  the  heart  and  afiections  (as  far' as  human  means 
can  do  this)  according  to  such  knowledge,  and  to  establish  a  course  of  life,  therewith 
corresponding.  He  will  thus  give  that  instruction  and  supply  that  influence  (educa- 
tion) which  is  fully  implied  in  the  command,  *  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord.'    *  I'rain  them  up  in  the  way  they  should  go.'  " 

Much  more  depends  on  parental  teaching  before  the  child  is  sent  to 
school,  for  the  formation  of  habits  of  obedience  and  discipline,  than  many 
imagine.  During  the  earliest  years,  and  while  under  the  parental  roof, 
great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  laying  in  a  good  stock  of  health, 
which  will  greatly  conduce  to  the  future  capacity  of  children  for  acquiring 
and  retaining  their  education  in  the  school-room.  Along  with  the  advan- 
tages of  air  and  exercise,  habits  of  unreserved  obedience  ought  to  be  im- 
planted in  their  tender  and  affectionate  minds,  which  will  grow  with  their 
growth  and  strengthen  with  their  strength.  These  habits,  carried  along 
with  them  into  the  achool-room,  will  render  the  teacher's  task  much  more 
easy,  and  their  own  condition  less  irksome  and  disagreeable,  than  if  they 
had  been  entirely  left  to  the  freedom  of  their  own  wills.  The  sudden 
check  which  is  given  to  their  self-will  on  their  first  entering  school  would 
otherwise  give  theni  a  distaste  at  instruction,  and  an  impression  that  the 
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school  was  a  place  of  punishment,  instead  of  a  privilege,  which  would 
render  the  influence  of  the  master  less  effective,  and  their  own  acquire- 
ments more  superficial.  Besides,  early  and  long  condnued  habits  of 
obedience  to  parents  and  teachers  will  make  them  better  husbands  and 
wives,  and  fathers  and  mothers,  and  better  members  of  society  in  general, 
wheu  they  grow  up.  Habits  of  early  piety,  that  religious  trainmg  re- 
commended by  Solomon  and  enforced  by  Moses  and  the  prophets,  will 
produce  tractable  aud  mdustrious  citizens,  and  leave  our  gaols  and  pene- 
tentiaries  tenantless.  Teachers  of  the  present  day  have  much  to  do; 
having  to  counteract  the  evil  examples  of  vicious  parents,  and  the  neglect 
which  in  former  generations  they  have  suffered,  and  it  will  not  be  till 
another  generation  has  succeeded  to  the  present,  that  the  good  effects  of 
a  religious  education  will  be  extensively  felt.  Religion  is  the  only  solid 
basis  of  popular  education.  The  early  and  constant  attention  to  teaching 
children  the  duty  of  obedience  and  submbsion  to  all  their  governors, 
teachers,  spiritual  pastors,  and  masters,  and  to  order  themselves  lowly  and 
reverently  to  all  their  betters,  will  prevent  much  suffering  both  in  the 
course  of  their  education,  and  of  their  whole  lives. 

A  well  conducted  school  is  the  nursery  to  rear  characters  for  sustaining 
their  parts  well  in  the  world,  when  their  time  for  action  arrives.  And  this 
nursery,  to  be  permanently  beneficial,  can  only  be  so  in  connection  with 
the  national  church,  which  is  the  great  school  in  which  we  are  taught  our 
duties  firom  our  cradles  to  our  graves,  to  God,  the  sovereign,  and  our  neigh- 
bour. An  attempt  has  been  made  in  University  College  London^  to  re- 
pudiate religion,  i^hich  has  been  a  miserable  failure.  The  public  are 
periodically  astounded  with  the  sound  of  dissension  within  its  walls,  and 
the  riots  of  its  students  in  their  class  rooms.  The  students  have  fre- 
quently cashiered  their  professors,  and  turbulently  refused  to  listen  to 
their  instructions.  Can  youths  bred  in  such  insubordination  ever  become 
good  subjects,  good  neighbours,  or  generally  good  members  of  society  P 
Impossible ;  religion  has  been  discarded,  consequently  that  curb  on  pride, 
vain-glory  and  hypocrisy,  has  been  remoyed,  which  will  alone  induce  them 
to  live  peaceable  and  godly  lives.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  yoaths 
will  leave  University  College  without  a  single  religious  impression,  with- 
out a  sacred  feeling  of  its  importance,  nay,  perhaps  with  a  dislike  and  con- 
tempt for  it,  and,  also,  for  God's  holy  word  and  commandments. 

Even  in  France,  where  religion  is  at  the  very  lowest  ebb,  and  where  it  is 
too  often  a  mere  vain-glorious  exhibition  of  stage  effect,  the  importance 
of  religion  is  justly  appreciated.  In  the  report  of  the  state  of  public  in- 
struction in  Prussia,  addressed  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction 
Monsieur  Cousin  says: — but  if  we  wish  to  have  the  clergy  allied  with  us 
in  the  work  of  popular  instruction,  that  instruction  mttst  not  be  stripped 
of  morality  and  religion ;  for  then  indeed  it  would  become  the  duty 
of  the  clergy  to  oopose  it,  and  they  would  have  the  sympathy  of  all  vir- 
tuous men,  of  all  good  fathers  of  families,  and  even  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  on  their  side.  Thank  God,  Sir,  you  are  too  enlightened  a 
statesman  to  think  that  true  popular  instruction  can  exist  without  moral 
education,  popular  morality  without  religion,  or  popular  religion  without  a 
church.  Chistianity  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  the  instmction  of  the 
people.  We  must  not  flinch  from  the  open  profession  of  this  maxim  ;  it 
is  no  less  politic  than  it  is  honest.  Popular  education  ought  there^re 
to  be  religious,  that  is  to  say  Christian,— ^br  I  repeat  if,  there  is  no  sueh 
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Iking  as  religion  in  general — In  Europe,  and  in  our  days,  religion  means 
Christianity.  Let  our  popular  schools  then  be  Christian ;  let  them  be  so 
entirely  and  earnestly." 

And  we  cordially  agree  with  this  enlightened  Frenchman,  let  our 
popular  schools  be  Christian,  not  in  name  only,  but  in  reality  and  very 
deed,  and  which  can  only  be  so  ''  entirely  and  eanestly  "  in  connectimi 
with  the  Church  of  Christ  happily  established  m  England.  Christ  left 
the  care  and  teaching  of  the  kmbs  of  his  flock,  as  a  sacred  legacy,  to 
those  who  represent  his  person » to  continue  that  endearing  condescension 
with  which  he  embraced  and  blessed  little  children*  His  solemn  com- 
inaod  to  St.  Peiet,-—feed  my  lambs,  feed  my  eheev,^^vo\^X  perhaps  be 
intended  to  intimate  to  the  Church,  that  the  care  of  her  ministers  should 
be  extended  to  the  rising  generation,  as  well  as  to  those  of  more  mature 
years.  K.  C. 


AAcrrtr  floetts  from  tiie  Wtvc  WKxiUtn. 

PKAYEK. 

9T   GBOROB   HEHBKET. 

Of  whal  an  easy  quick  access. 
My  blessed  Lord,  art  thou !  how  suddenly 

May  our  requests  thine  ear  invade ! 
To  show  that  state  dislikes  not  easiness. 
If  I  but  lift  mine  eyes,  my  suit  is  made : 
Thou  canst  no  more  not  hear,  than  thou  canst  die. 

Of  what  supreme  almighty  power 
Is  thy  great  arm,  which  spans  the  east  and  west, 

And  tacks  the  centre  to  the  sphere ! 
By  it  do  all  things  live  their  measured  hour : 
We  cannot  ask  the  thing  which  is  not  there. 
Blaming  the  shallowness  of  our  request. 

Of  wbat  nnmeasurable  love 
Art  thou  possessed,  who,  when  thou  could*st  not  die, 

Wert  fain  to  take  our  4^h  and  curse. 
And  for  our  sakes  in  person  sin  reprove ! 
That  by  destroying  that  which  tiea  thy  purse. 
Thou  might'st  make  way  for  liberality. 

Since  then  these  three  wait  on  thy  throne. 
Ease,  Power,  and  Love;  I  value  prayer  so. 

That,  were  I  to  leave  all  but  one. 
Wealth,  fame,  endowments,  virtues,  all  should  go : 
I,  and  dear  prayer,  would  together  dwell. 
And  quickly  gain,  for  each  inch  lost,  an  elL 
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Short  and  Familiar  Lectures  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  far  the  Use  o/LdtiU 
Children.  By  a  Lady.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Ed\?ards,  M.  A., 
King's  College,  London.     John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 

This  is  a  very  useful  little  book,  well  suited  to  answer  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended.  It  is  evidently  written  by  one  who  is  familiar  with 
the  ways  and  wants  of  children ;  the  preface,  indeed,  tells  us  that  it  was 
written  "  in  the  first  instance,  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  author's  own 
children/'  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  in  her  "  Spirit  of  Prayer,**  has  the 
credit  of  originating  these  **  familiar  lectures.'*  "  An  intelligent  mother," 
she  says,  *'  will  seize  the  first  occasion  which  the  child's  opening  under- 
standing will  allow  for  making  a  little  course  of  lectures  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  taking  every  division  or  short  sentence  separately ;  for  each  fur- 
nishes valuable  materials  for  a  distinct  lecture."  This  excellent  suggestion 
is  very  successfully  acted  on  in  the  little  work  before  us.  We  shall  quote 
Lecture  L  entire^  as^a  specimen  of  the.  author's  manuerof  treatingHhis  im- 
portant subject  i^ 

"  I'he  term  '  Father '  is  one  of  endearing  love.  You  all  love  your  earthly  parents— 
your  father  and  mother :  when  they  have  been  away,  you  are  delighted  to  see  them 
come  home  again,  and  to  hear  their  kind  voices  speaking  to  you  ;  you  fly  to  them  for 
advice  and  comfort,  when  you  are  frightened  or  in  trouble,  and  feel  that  you  are  safer 
under  their  protecting  care  than  with  anybody  is  the  world  besides;  you  know  it  is 
your  duty  to  obey  them,  and  to  do  whatever  they  bid  you,,  whether  'they  see  you  or 
not;  and  I  am  sure  you  are  all  sorry,  if  you  are  naughty  and  grieve  them ;  you  ought, 
too,  to  be  thankful  for  the  anxious  care  they  take  of  you^  for  the  warm  clothes  and 
wholesome_food  they  give  you,  and  for  the  pains  they  take  that  you  should  be  taught 
your  duty  to  God,  and  the  way  to  be  good.  You  also  very  well  know  the  pain  it  g^ves 
them'  to  see  you  naughty  and  to  be  obliged  to  pi^isb  you. 

"  When  you  want  them  to  do  anything  for  you,  to  give  you  a  new  book,  or  a  toy,  or 
to  take  you  to  see  some  pretty  sight,  you  run  to  your  father  or  mother  without  fear, 
or  doubt,  and  beg  and  entreat  them  to  grant  your  request;  and,  if  they  do  not  seem  to 
hear  or  attend  to  you,  you  never  get  tired  of  waiting  and  asking,  but  go  on  begging 
and  entreating  until  they  do  listen. 

"  And  these  are  exactly  the  feelings  you  ought  to  have  towards  Gc^,  who  is  *  Your 
Father  in  heaven.'  He  is  just  as  ready  to  bear  the  prayers  of  those  who  love  blm, 
and  ask  in  earnest,  as  your  earthly  parents  are  to  hear  your  petitions.  Ought  you 
not  then  to  love  God  !  For  he  it  is  who  gives  you  those  earthly  parents  you  so  much 
love,  and  enables  them  to  provide  you  with  clothes  and  food,  and  all  the  good  things 
you  enjoy,  and  to  make  you  so  comfortable  and  happy. 

"  It  is  God  who  gives  you  the  wish  to  please  them,  and  the  desire  to  be  good— it  is 
He  who  gives  you  ears  to  hear,  minds  to  understand,  and  memory  to  remember  what 
you  are  taught ;  and,  above  all,  He  it  is  who  has  given  you  his  only  beloved  Son  to  die 
for  you,  and  save  you  from  the  effects  of  sin ;  and,  feeling  that  you  owe  so  much  to 
God,  ought  you  not,  my  dear  children,  to  'Jove  kim  with  all  your  heart,  and  all  your 
mind,  and  all  your  soul,  and  all  your  strength,'  and  to  try  earnestly  to  obey  Him  and 
to  do  his  will. 

*'  The  Bible  tells  you  He  is  your  best  friend,  and  it  bids  you  in  your  prayers  confess 
to  him  through  Christ,  all  your  sins  and  all  your  sorrows ;  to  ask  Him  to  forgive  you 
when  you  are  naughty,  and*  to  thank  him  for  helping  you  when  you.  are  good.  And 
ail  this  you  must  do  with  as  much  ieafnestnesS,  as  tf  you  were  asking  your  parents  for 
something  you  wanted  from  them  ;  and  God  will  see  into  your  hearts;  and  if  you 
really  ask  in  sincerity  and  truth,  arid  it  be  good  for  ydu,  He  will  grant  your  prayer : 
because  He,  the  God  of  all  things,  both  in  heavcw  and  earth  is  'your  Father  in  Heaven* 
and  loves  and  cares  for  all  his  children.'^  *  .*     :   .  .  > 
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UNIVERSITY   INTELLIOBNCR. 

OxFOAD.-»In  a  very  fitU  Convoofttios  bold«a  os  JanoArj  31 » the  foIlowiDg  Petition 
was  unanimoutljr  adepted :  *— 

.  To  the  Hoooorable  the  Commootof  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land in  Parliament  assembled. 

**  The  humble  petition  of  the  Chaneellor,  Masters,  aod  Scholars  of  the  University 
of  Oxford.     Sboweth. — That  the  Church  of  England  has  been  the  iostrumeiiti'  under 
Divine  Provideooe,  of  countless  blessings  to  the  people  of  this  country.    That  it  be^ 
longs  to  the  very  essence  of  a  national  church,  that  her  spiritual  ministrations  should, 
be  co»extensive  with  the  spiritual  vants  of  the  whole  community,  offered  freely  to  all^ 
though  not  enforced  upon  any.    That  it  is  at  present  notorious,  and  has  been  admitted 
in  public  aod  authentic  documents,  that  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  havii^ 
of  late  increased  with  a  vast  and  unwonted  rapidity,  has  outgrown  the  resources  of 
the  National  Church  :  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  are  altogether  e^eluded,, 
without  their  consent  or  fault,  from  her  public  worship,  religious  instruction,  and 
pastoral  superintendence.    That  this  spiritual  destitution,  which  is  ever  least  regarded 
by  those  to  whom  it  is  most  pernicious,  has  chiefly  befallen  districts  the  least  capable, 
even  if  they  felt  the  want,  of  supplying  the  remedy.  That  its  immediate  consequences^ 
not  to  advert  to  future  and  higher  interests,  are  ignorance,  vice,  and  disunion  j  and 
the  partial  and  inadequate,  however  laudable,  endeavours  of  other  religious  commu> 
nities  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  Established  Church,  even  while  they  restrain 
demoralization,  tend  to  multiply  our  unhappy  divisions.      That  the  only  eflbctual. 
remedy  for  these  evils  is  the  extension  of  the  National  Church,  and  nothing  has  hi- 
therto been  accomplished  in  order  to  this  great  end  in  any  degree  commensurate  with 
its  mai^itude  and  importance.    That  your  petitioners  do  not  overlook  the  benevolent 
exertions  of  individuals  and  societies,  who  have  laboured,  even  beyond  their  means,  to 
supply  the  national  want;  and  they  are  deeply  grateful  to  the  Legislature,  and  to  your 
Honourable  House,  for  the  encouragement  and  facilities  extended  to  these  endeavours, 
and  oiore  especially  for  that  enlightened  policy  which  dictated  the  acts  for  building  ana 
enlari^ng  churches,  and  for  the  liberal  grants  in  furtherance  of  these  objects  in  th^ 
sessions  of  1818  and  1823.    But  these  supplies,  admitted  at  the  time  to  be  inadequate 
to  the  occasion,  have  been  exhausted.    Private  muoificenoe  and  the  public  boun^ 
have  only  palliated  the  evil,  and  the  spiritual  destitution  of  the  country,  notwitb* 
standing  these  exertions,  has  increased  and  is  still. increasing.     That  this  deficiency 
of  religious  ordinances  and  instruction  is  a  national  evil;  and  it  ill  becomes  a  great 
and  wealthy  people  to  rest  for  the  supply, of  a  national  want  either  upon  private  liber- 
ality, or  upon  the  voluntary  effi>rts  of  those  poorer  districts  in  which  the  want  especially 
prevails.  That  by  no  altered  management  or  distribution  can  the  remaining  resources 
of  the  National  Church, — a  great  proportion  of  whose  original  endowments  have  been 
long  since  diverted  by  the  State  into  other  channels, — be  rendered  sufficient  to  meet 
the  Rowing  e%  il.  The  nation  alone  can  eountera^lit  permanently  and  effectually.  Di« 
vine  Providence  has  intrusted  the  nation  with  unexampled  resources  )  and  your  peti,- 
tioners  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Ooverpment  and  the  legislature  to  direct  them  tQ 
this  end ;  and  the  people  at  large,  they  do  not  doubt,  will  r^oice  to  see  a  portion  of  the 
national  wealth  devoted  to  the  honour  of  Him  who  gave  it,  and  employed  in  relieving 
the  spiritual  necessities  of  those  by  whose  industry  it  has  been  developed.      Your  pe« 
titiooers,  therefore,  with  the  utmost  earnestness,  implore  your  Honourable  House  te 
take  the  spiritual  destitution  of  England  and  Wales  into  your  most  serious  consider- 
ation, and  to  me^t  this  great  aud  acknowledged  evil  by  such  prompt  and  effective 
measures  as  to  your  wisdom  shall  seem  most  expedient,  in  order  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  demoralization,  prevent  the  increase  and  perpetuation  of  disunion,  provide  for  th^ 
best  interests  of  the  community,  civil,  moral,  and  religious,  and  draw  down  upon  a 
Christian  people  tlie  blessing  of  Almighty  God.    And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray.'^ 

CAMBBiDGB. — ^Thc  following  will  be  the  Subjects  of  Examination  in  the  last  week 
of  the  Lent  Term,  1841  : --1,  The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark;  2,  Paley's  Evidences; 
3,  The  First  Book  of  Herodptus ;  4,  Cicexo  de  Senectute.- 

The  Rev.  Joh|>  Brown,  MJl,,  of  Aberdeen,  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Pre- 
sident and  Fellow^'of  Queen's  colli  in  this  Univei'si^,  a  iprize  of  ton  guineas  to  be 
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awarded  to  rach  member  of  that  toclety,  (who  is  not  of  sufficient  standing  for  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts),  as  shall  write  the  best  English  poem  on  the  subject  of  the 
marriage  of  her  roost  gracious  Mi^esty.  The  poems  are  to  be  sent  privately  to  the 
President's  Lodge  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the  present  term. 


ORDINATIONS. 

At  an  Ordination  held  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich,  at  the  Cathedral,  Norwich, 
on  Sunday,  the  5th  inst.,  the  following  gentlemen  were  ordained :  •—  Deacons.  —  E. 
Curtis,   B.A.,  Magd.  hall,  Oxford;  J.  Mansfield,  B.A.,  Trrn.  coll.,  Oxford;   J.  H. 
Spry,  B.A.,  Jesus  coll.,  Oxford;  G.  H.  Bidwell,   B.A.,  Clare  hall,  Cambridge;  J. 
Fountaine,  B.A.,  Emm.  coll.,  Cambridge ;  D.  Gitlett,  B.A.,  Magd.  coll.,  Cambridge ; 
J.  Grisdale,  B.A.,  Emm.  coll.,  Cambridge;  J.  H.  Payne,  B.A.,  Gonville  and  Caius 
coll.,  Cambridge;  F.  C.  P.  Reynolds,  B.A.,  St  John's  coll.,  Cambridge;  R.  B.  Scheie- 
field,  B.A.,  Trin.  coll.,    Cambridge;    R.  B. Slipper,  B.A.,   C.  C. coll.,  Cambridge; 
M.  J.  Rackham,  B.A.,  Student  of  St  Bees.     Priests, — E.  Graves,  B.A.,  Worcester 
coll.,    Oxford;    R.  H.  Gwyn,  B.A.,  Exeter  coll.,  Oxford;   R.  G.  Lucas,  B.A.,  Univ. 
coll.,    Oxford;    C.  W,  Bewsher,   B.A.,    St.  Peter's  coll.,  Cambridge ;   H.J.Ellison, 
M.A.,  Trin.  coll.,  Cambridge;  J.  Freeman,  B.A.,  St.  Peter's  coll.,  Cambridge;   A. 
Gilbert,  B.A.,  Emm.  coll.,  Cambridge;  T.  R.  Grigg,  B.A.,   St  Peter's  coll.,  Cam- 
bridge;  F.  G.  Goodwin,  B.A.,    C.  C  coll.,  Cambridge;  J.  B.  Meadows,  C.  C.  coll., 
Cambridge;  N.  J.  Raven,  B.A.,  Queen's  coll.,  Cambridge.        At  an  Ordination  held 
by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  on  Sunday  the  19th  instant,  the  following  gen- 
tlemen were  admitted  to  Holy  Orders : — Deacons. — W.J.  Bennett,  B.A.,  St  Edmund's 
hall,  Oxford;   G.T.Hyatt,  Wadham  coll.,  Oxford ;  S.F.Marshall,  B.A.,  Wadham 
coll.;  Oxford;  T.  W.  West,  B.A.,  Magd.  hall.,    Oxford;    E.  Forbes,  B.A.,  Trin. 
coll.,  Dublin.     Priests. — D.  R.  Godfivy,  M.A.,    late  Michel  Fellow  of  Queen's  coll., 
Oxford;   G.Roberts,  B.A.,  Magd.  hall.,  Oxford;    G.A.Rogers,  B.A.,  Trin.  coll., 
Cambridge.        At  an  Ordination  at  the  Cathedral,  Chichester,  on  Sunday  the  dth 
inst.,  the  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  to  Holy  Orders  by  the  Lord  Bishop  : — 
Deacons, — G.  How,  Magd.  hall.,  Oxford ;  A.  Anstey,  B.A.,  Worcester  coll.,  Oxford ; 
J.H.  Theed,  B.A.,  Sid.  Sus.  coll.,  Cambridge;  G.  K.  Fennell,  Literate.    Priests.-- 
J.  B.  Macfarlane,  B.A.,     St  Edmund  hall,  Oxford ;   E.  S.  Lewis,    M.A.,   Christ 
Church,    Oxford;    E.   B.  Ellman,    Wadham  coll.,   Oxford;  R.  Blakiston,    B.A., 
Queen's  coll.^  Oxford;    B.  Addison,    B.A.,    St  Peter's  coll.,  Cambridge;    G.  A. 
Clarkson,  B.A.,  Jesus  coll.,  Cambridge ;   F.  J. Dnrbin,  B.A.,  Trin.  coll.,  Cambridge; 
H.  Cogan,  B.  A.,  Si.  John's  coll.,  Cambridge .        On  Sunday,  January  5th,  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  admitted  into  Holy  Orders  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Ripon, 
by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon ; — Deacons. ^-T.  D.  Wlntle,  M.A.,  Scholar  of  Pemb. 
coll.,  Oxford;  G.  W.  Brameld,  B.A.,  Lin. coU., Oxford ;  J.  H.  Micklethwaith,  B.A., 
Trin.  coll.,    Cambridge;  J.  O.  Routh,  B.A.,  Christ  coll.,  Cambridge;  S.  Sowden, 
B.  A.,  Magd,  coll.,  Cambridge;  T.G.Graves,  B.A.,  Trin.  coll.,  Dublin;  A.  L.  W. 
Bean,  B.A.,  Pemb.  coll.,  Oxford;  St.  John  Mitchell,  B.A.,  St.  Edmund  hall,  Oxford, 
lett  dim.  from  the  Abp.  of  York.      Priesis.^^J.  L.  Simcox,  B.A.,    Wadham  coll., 
Oxford  V  J.  Topham,  B.A.,  Worcester  coll.,  Oxfbrd;  J,  T.  Darbj,  B.A.,  St  John's 
coll.,  Oxford;  J.  R.  Quarmby,  B.A.,  lin.  coll.,  Oxford;  W.lTbdmson,  B.A.,  Jesus 
coll.,  Cambridge  ;  E.  S.  Murphy,  B. A.,  T^rin.  coll.,  Dublin ;  H.  Evans,  Licentiate  of 
Durham;  J.  H.  F.  Kendall,  St  Bees;   J.  H.  Abbott,  St  Bees;  W.  Lamb,  St  Bees; 
J.  Collins,  A.Mk,  Trin.  coll.,  Dublin.        Candidates  ordained  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Hereford*  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Hereford,  on  Sunday  the  26th  day  of  January, 
1840 : — Deacons.  —  H;  G.  Coope,  B.A.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  H.  Downing,  B.A., 
Trinity  coll.,  Oxford ;  N.  A.  Garland,  B.A.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  T.  J.  Lingwood, 
B.A.,  Christ  coll.,  Cambridge;  R.  Phelps,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Sidney  coll.,  Cambridge; 
J.  D.  Matthias,    B.A.,  BrAsenose  coll.,   Oxford ;    M.  Anstis,    B.A.,   Exeter  coll. ; 
Oxford,  by  lett.  dim.  from  the  Bp.  of  Exeter;  T.  Atkinson,  B.A.,  Lin.  coll.,  Oxford; 
H.  Stamer,  B.A.,  Trin.  coll.,  Dublin,  by  lett.  dim.  from  the  Bp.  of  Ripon.    Priests. 
— ^T.  J.  Hogg,  B.A.,  C.C.  coll.,  Cambridge;  J.  H.  Mapleton,  B.A.,  Worcester  coll., 
Oxford;  H.  B.  Mason,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  Christ  coll.,  Cambridge;  W.  Newton,  B.  A., 
Balliol   coll.,  Oxford;    W.  Nevins;   W.  Taylor,    B.A.,   All  Souls  coll.,    Oxford. 
On  Monday,  the  21st  ult,  being  St  Thomas's  Day,  an  Ordination  was  held  in  St 
Andrew's  Chapel,  Aberdeen,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Skinner,  D.D.,  when   Mr. 
William  Christie,  M.A.,  of  King's  College,  afwr  punng  a  strict  Examination  by  the 


\ 
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Rev.  P.  ChefM  And  the  Re?.  Wm.  Bfovoing,  ««s  pioaoted  to  the  order  of  Dmooa. 
He  wu  tliereafter  aiipoiiited  bj  the  Bishop  to  prooftd  to  Arrftdool,  to  lopplj  the  tip 
cancy  in  the  coDgregatioB  then. 

PBBFBRMBNT8. 

Rev.  C.  A.  Arnold,  M.A.,  to  the  Perpetoil  Curvcy  of  LanghOi  Blflchhnra. — ^The 
Ouke  of  Arigyle  has  appointed  the  Rer.  C.  Banttatjne»  M.A.,  to  be  one  of  his  Orace'li 
Domestic  Chaplains.— Rev.  W.  Biewater,  to  the  Perpetual  Curaey  of  Widdrington, 
NorUramberUuad.  —  Rev.  C.  Biighaniy  to  the  InenmbeBej  of  Dodding  Green,  near 
KeodaL—Rer.  W.  R.  Browne,  M.A.,  to  the  Chaplainej,  of  the  Knntsford  Hoase  of 
Correction. — Rer.  T.  T.  Cuflee,  has  been  appointed  Minister  of  Carlisle  Chapel, 
parish  of  St.  Mary,  Lambeth. — ^The  Duke  of  Baedengh  has  appointed  the  Rev.  W. 
Darnell,  B.A.,  to  be  one  of  his  Grace's  Domestic  Chaplains.  <—  Rev.  Joseph  Dovell, 
M.A.,  to  the  Rectoiy  of  Martinhoe,  Devon.  —  Rev.  Wm.  Dusantoy,  to  be  Curate  of 
Frome  Selwood,  SomerseUhirs.— Rev.  J.  W.  Geldart,  LL.D.,  to  the  Rectory  of  Kirk 
Deigbton,  Yorkshire. — Rev.  W.  Gnrncy,  M.A.,  to  the  Perpetual  Curaey  of  Light- 
eliffe.— Rev.  J.  Hassell,  M.A.,  of  Trin.  coll.,  Cambridge,  has  been  appointed  Chap- 
lain to  the  Earl  of  Sefton. — Rev.  A.  Hewlett,  M.A.,  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of  Clun- 
bniy,  Salop. — Rev.  A.  W.  Langton,  M.A.,  to  the  Rectory  of  Little  Fraasfaam,  Norfolk. 
—Rev.  G.  Lea,  M.A.,  to  Christ  Church,  Birmingham,  with  the  Prebendal  Stall  of 
Lichfield,  annexed.—  Rev.  E.  S.  Lewis,  M. A.,  to  the  Rectory  of  Soathease,  Sussex.— 
Rev.  J.  T.  Maine,  M.A.,  to  the  Rectory  of  Brinkhili,  Lincolnshire.^Rev.  W.N.T. 
Marsh,  B.A.,  to  the  Episcopal  Chapel  of  St.  Mary,  Lnmington. — Rev.  G.  Martin,  to 
the  Rectory  of  St.  Pancras,  Exeter.— Rev.  T.  Maurice,  M.A.,  to  the  Rectory  of  Ham- 
hill,  Gloucestershire. — Rev.  C.  Mayne,  to  a  part  of  the  Union  of  Newport,  Ireland.— 
Rev.  J.  Mayor,  Rector  of  South  CoUingham,  and  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Harrison,  Rector  of 
Al8ton,  are  appointed  Rural  Deans  for  the  Deanery  of  Newark.  —  Rev.  J.  M'Chetae. 
to  the  Union  of  Kilmaganny.  To  the  remaining  portion  of  this  Union  the  Rev.  S. 
C.  Foot  has  been  promoted.— Rev.  H.  L  Nicholson,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Great  Paxton, 
Huntingdonshire. — Rev.  R.  Pearoe,  M.A.,  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  office  of 
Gustos  in  the  College  of  Vicars  of  Hereford  Cathedral — Rev.  R.  B.  Perkins,  to  the 
Mastership  of  the  Scholar's  House,  Wootten  Underbridge,  Gloucestershire.  —  Rev. 
M.  Phayre,  M. A.,  to  the  Perpetual  Curaey  of  Threadwood,  Flintshire. — Rev.  P. 
Plucknett,  M.A.,  to  the  Rectory  of  Horsted  Keymes,  Sussex. — Rev.  J.  H.  Pooley,  as 
Rural  Dean  in  the  Deanery  of  Corringham,  Leicester. — Rev.  A.  B.  Power,  M.A.,  to 
be  Clerical  Principal  of  the  Norwich  Diocesan  Training  Institution.  —  Rev.  J.  H.- 
Randolph, Rector  of  Mistley,  and  Vicar  of  Bradfield,  Essex,  to  be  Rural  Dean  of  the 
Deanery  of  Tendring. — Rev.  J.  Rawes,  B.A.,  to  be  a  Minor  Canon  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  BristoL—  Rev.  J.  Roberts,  to  the  Rectory  of  Templeton,  Devon.— Rev.  J, 
Rose,  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of  Dowland,  Devonshire. — Rev.  W.  Shaw,  to  the  chap- 
laiocy  of  the  Langport  Union  Workhouse.— Rev.  E.  Shuttleworth,  to  the  Perpetual 
Curacy  of  Penzance. — Rev.  J.  Singleton,  M.A.,tothe  Chaplaincy  of  the  Union  Home 
at  Linton. — Rev.T.  Stoneham,  M.A.,  to  the  Living  of  Ketley,  Shropshire.— Rev.  F. 
Studdert,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Clonlea.— Rev.  W.  Tucker,  to  the  Living  of  St  Paneras, 
Exeter. — Rev.  G.  N.  Turner,  M.A.,  to  the  Rectory  of  Kettleborough,  St.  Andrew,  Suf- 
folk.—Rev.  F.  £.  Tus^on,  M.A.,  to  be  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon.-— 
Rev.  W.  C.  Twiss,  M.A.,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Eyeworth,  Bedfordshire.— Rev.  P.  J.  Wa- 
therstone,  M.A.,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Charlton  Horethorn,  Somerset — Rev.  C.  K.  Wil- 
Uams,  M.A.,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  one  of  the 
Inspectors  of  Schools  in  the  Diocess  of  Exeter. — Rev.  J.  "Williams,  M.A.,  to  the 
Living  of  Trinity  Church,  Sheemess.— Rev.  T.  Woodward,  M.A.,  to  be  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Oranmore. —  Rev.  J.  Wrey,  to  the  Rectory  of  Com- 
binteignhead,  Devon:— Rev.  H.  W.  Wright,  to  be  Chaplain  of  the  Northern  Asylum 
of  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Newcastlc^Rev.  Mr.  Wrightson,  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Hemswortb,  Yorkshire.  -—  Rev.  W.  J.  Yonge,  Reetor  of  Brockbome, 
Hants,  to  be  Rural  Dean  of  the  Western  Division  of  Fordingbridge  Deanery. 

DEATHS. 

Dec  5,  Rev.  J.  Nurse,  B.A.,  Curate  of  Bridgtown,  Barbadoes,  aged  31.— Dec.  38, 
Rev.  J.  Hutehins,  M.A.,  Rector  of  the  parishes  of  St  Anne  and  Agues,  with  St.  John 
Zaebary,  Aldersgate,  London.— Dec.  30,  aged  51,  the  Rev.  W.  Pattinsoa.    He  had 
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bciea  Curate  of  Caldbeck  upwards  of  19  yean. — Jan.  6,  ag^  74,  the  Eef.  J.  flodg: 
kin,  Vicfu*  pf  NorthaurftoH,  Defon.— .fan. d,  aged  29,  thie  Rov.  David  Pryce.-*-^an.  9, 
in  the  76th  year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Fonnereau,  Perpetual  Curate  of  St.  Marga-. 
ret's  Ipswich,  and  Vicar  of  Tuddenham  St  Martin,  Suffolk. — Jan.  17,  in  London,  the 
Rev.  J.  Elliott.  —  Jan.  18,  the  Rev.  R.  Forsyth,  Curate  of  St.  Werburgh's,  Bristol, 
and  Chaplain  to  the  Mayor  of  Bnstol. — ^Jan.  19,  aged  79,  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Mieville,  52 
jnearsJiliBistKr  of  tjie  Fi'ench  Protestant  Church  at  Canterbury.  —Jan.  23,  the  R«v. 
W,  Ewbank,  Rector  of  North  Witham,  Uncplqshire.^  Jan.  2^,  the  Rev.  A.  Howell> 
B.A.,  late  Curate  of  Sedgeley,  Stafibrdshire.— Jan.  27,  aged  87,  the  Rev.  J.  Sb<^herd, 
M*  A.^  formerly  Minister  of  the  Episcopal  Chapel  in  Qufen  Square^  Westminster,  and 
40  years  Afternoon  Lecturer  of  St.  Giles's- in- the- Fields.— Jan.  29,-  Rev.  J.  H.  D'Ave- 
pant,  of  Stubwood  Lodge,  Uungerford,  Curate  of  Ham,  Wilts,  upwards  of  40  years, 
.—Aged  68,  the  Rev,  T,  Blencowe,  M.A.^ Vicar  of  MaJcston  St.  Lawrence,  with  Wark- 
warth,  Northamptonshire. — In  the  66tb  year  of  his  age,, the  Rev.  H.  Bower,  M.A., 
Hector  of  Orchard  Portman,  and  Steeple  Fitzpaine,  and  Vicar  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen^ 
Taunton,  all  in  the  County  of  SomerseU-v-Aged  39,  the  Rev,  W.  M.  Caldecott,  M,A.> 
T— The  Rev.  J.  Carter, B.D,,  Rector  of  Bainton,  York,  aged  52. — The  Rev.  H.  Comyn, 
Curate  of  Hatfield,  Herts.— In  the  81st  year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  J.  Marsbam,  D.D., 
Canon  of  Windsor,  and  Prebendary  of  Rochester  and  Wells. — At  a  very  advanced 
fige,  the  Rev.  J.  Peddle,  B.C.L.,  Vicar  of  Charlton  Horethorne,  Somersetshire. — Rev. 
T.  Pigot,  M. A.,  Rector  of  Blymhill,  Staffordshire.— Rev.  W.  Vollans,  M. A.,  50  years 
Rector  of  Hemsworth,  Yorkshire. — Rev.  £.  Wameford,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and 
Yicar  of  Ashbumham,  Sussex. — Rev,  T.  Sneyd,  Vicar  of  Lavy,  county  of  Cavan,  Ire* 
Imijl-r-In  his  68th  year,  the  Rev.  L.  Way. 

7'  MISOBLLANEOnS. 

I 

.  Banns  of.  Mi/triage. — We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  our  clerical  readers  to  the 
foUpwing  statement,  with  which  we  are  favoui'ed  by  the  Rev.  W.  Morgan,  Vicar  of 
Llandovery :  a  certificate  of  banns  of  marriage  was  granted  by  the  Superintendent 
Registrar  of  the  Llandovery  District,  to  two  persons  resident  in  the  parish  of  Llanfer- 
ar-y-bryn,  which  marriage  was  to  be  solemnized  in  an  adjoining  parish,  the  Superin- 
tendent Registrar  conceiving  he  was  not  restricted  to  particular  parishes,  provided  the 
parties  resided  within  the  district;  and  the  Vicar, conceiving  such  procedure  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  usage  heretofore  observed  in  the  Church,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  New  M^uriage  Act,  which  states  that  '*  all  rules  prescribed  by  the  Rubric  cour 
cerning  the  solemnizing  of  marriages,  shall  continue  to  be  observed  by  every  person 
in  holy  orders  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  shall  solemnize  any  marriage," 
tliongbt  it  right  to  submit  the  case  to  the  Registrar  General  in  London,  for  his  opi- 
nion and  decision,  to  which  the  Vicar  of  Llandovery  received  the  following  answer: 
—Dated  Dec.  4^  1839.— £<?c2.  Oaz. 

.  Rev.  Sir,  1  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  30th 
ult* ;  and  by  direction  of  the  Registrar  General  to  inform  you  in  reply,  that  the  view 
you,  have  taken  of  the  subject  therein  submitted  for  his  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
solesmnization  of  marriage,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  on  the 
production  of. the  Superintendent  Registrar's  certificate,  is  in  accordance  with  what 
he  has  been  advised,  is  the  true  construction  of  the  Marriage  Act  in  that  particular, 
and,  eonsequently,  that  the  certificate  should  always  be  granted,  subject  to  the  pro- 
vision, that  the  marriage  be  solemnized  in  the  Church  of  the  parish  in  which  one  of 
the  parties  resides,  lam,  &c.      Thomas  Mann,  Chief  Clerk. 

We  learn,. from  undoubted  authority,  that  the  sentence  forbidding  the  Reverend 
John  Marshall  to  exercise  his  ministerial  functions  in  the  united  diocess  of  Dunkeld, 
Pumblaqe,  and  Fyfe,  has  been  rescinded  by  the  Bishop. — Vundse  Advertiser. 

A  long  answer  has  been  published  in  the  Ru^ian,  German,  and  French  languages 
to  the  P^pal  allocution  against  the  union  of  the  united  Greek  with  the  Russian  Greek 
Church.    .  . 

^^yp^-^The  first  stone  of  the  new  Church  for  the  English  at  Alexandria  waft  laid 
with  great  ceremony  on  the  15th  Dec.  last,  by  Colonel  Campbell,  the  late  Consul- 
general.    It  is  to  be  called  the  Church  of  St  Mark. 
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The  line  of  argument  which  we  have  followed  in  former  numbers  has 
been  extended  bv  examples,  and  broken  by  occasional  digressions ;  we 
shall,  therefore,  briefly  recapitulate  what  we  have  stated,  tibat  our  views 
may  be  correctly  understood. 

The  real  source  of  infidelity,  then,  is  not  reason,  but  passion.  We 
support  this  statement  by  showing,  in  the  first  place,  the  power  of  passion, 
the  extraordinary  promptitude  with  which  it  acts,  and  its  striking  effects 
on  the  frame  which  it  sets  in  motion.  We  then  go  on  to  contrast  passion, 
in  all  these  points  of  view,  with  reason  ',  wa  show  that  reason,  as  a  source 
of  action,  is  weak ;  that  it  is  slow  and  uncertain  in  its  individual  operations, 
though  wonderful  in  the  results  at  which  it  ultimately  arrives ;  and  that  it 
wants  all  the  outward  evidence  of  power  which  passion  so  strikingly  dis- 
plays. In  power  and  in  promptitude,  then,  passion  has  every  possible 
advantage  over  reason,  and  its  purposes  are  accomplished  long  before  reason 
can  have  time  to  act.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  show  that  passion  is  power- 
ful ;  we  must  prove  that  it  can  constrain  reason,  and  make  it  subservient  to 
its  purposes.  That  it  can  and  does  do  this  is  matter  of  daily  and  hourly 
experience.  .  The  fact  that  difierent .  conclusions  are  drawn  by  different 
men  from  the  same  premises  is  sufficient  evidence  that  reason  is  sub- 
ject to  the  influence  of  self-interest,  of  hope,  or  of  fear.  The  appeal 
which  two  disputants  constantly  make  to  an  umpire  who  has  no  interest 
in  the  point  under  discussion  is  sufficient  acknowledgment  of  the  sway 
which  passion  exercises  over  reason.  The  phenomena  of  madness  them- 
selves may  be  made  to  furnish  support  to  our  position;  for  it  is  matter 
of  constant  observation  that  many  madmen  are  in  full  possession  of  their 
reasoning  faculties,  and  use  them  well,  except  on  points  connected  with 
the  passion  which  sways  them,  or  the  halucination  which  misleads  them. 
We  may  add.  that  the  notorious  fact  that  passion  has  piower  even  to  de- 
ceive the  senses,  and  to  impress  sensations  on  the  eye  or  ear  which  are 
derived  from  no  outward  objects,  gives  the  very  strongest  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  the  reason  may  be  subject  to  similar  influence. 

Seeing  then  that  reason  can  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  passion 
in  the  more  common  aflairs  of  life,  we  see  nothing  to  prevent  reason  from 
becoming  equally  subservient  to  passion  in  the  aflairs  of  another  life ;  and 
we  trace  man's  belief  or  disbelief  in  religion  to  the  same  cause  to  which  we 
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attribute  his  vafying  sentiments  on  things  concerning  the  more  pressing,  but 
infinitely  less  important,  concerns  of  this  world.  If  it  be  true  of  earthly 
things,  that  "  what  we  wish  we  easily  hope,  and  what  we  hope  we  easily 
believe,"  is  it  not  equally  true  of  the  things  of  another  world  ?  and  what 
ISO  sure  to  generate  this  wish,  this  hope,  this  belief,  as  a  line  of  conduct 
which  in  itself  tends  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  thing  hoped  for  ? 
What,  on  the  other  hand,  can  so  surely  invert  the  wish,  change  the  hope 
into  fear,  and  the  belief  into  disbelief,  as  a  mode  of  life  which  is  entirely 
incompatible  with  the  attainment  of  the  thing  once  an  object  of  desire, 
but  now  a  source  of  apprehension  ?  And  here  we  must  not  overlook 
the  important  part  which  conscience  plays.  We  have  said  that  passion 
is  prompt  and  powerful :  so  is  conscience  too ;  and  conscience  is  the 
unflinching  reprover  of  all  the  excesses  of  passion.  Hence  ^urises  an 
incessant  struggle  in  the  mind  between  the  erring  and  offending  passion 
and  the  reproving  conscience ;  and  as  both  these  are  strengthened  by  habit 
and  weakened  by  disuse,  the  mind  acknowledges  the  sway  of  the  one 
to  which  it  has  become  habituated.  Where  both  are  powerful,  both  make 
constant  appeals  to  reason,  and  that  one  of  the  contending  parties  to 
which  habit  has  given  the  greatest  influence  over  the  will  ultimately  pre- 
vails on  reason  to  join  its  standard.  The  union  of  reason  with  con- 
science is  the  wisdom  of  which  Solomon  speaks;  the  subserviency  of 
reason  to  passion  is  the  folly  which  says  "  there  is  no  God."  .  The  expla- 
nation which  we  now  give  of  the  existence  of  Infidelity  receives  strong  sup- 
port from  the  tenets  with  which  it  is  found  associated.  At  one  time  Infi- 
delity is  the  firm  ally  of  Revolution,  at  another  it  is  in  strict  union  with  Li- 
centiousness, and  at  another  again  Infidelity,  Anarchy,  and  Licentiousness, 
are  seen  hand  in  hand;  and  it  is  matter  of  daily  experience,  as  well  as  of 
history,  that  reason  always  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  their  counsels, 
and  is  boldly  put  forward  as  their  authority  and  theu'  guide.  To  expe- 
rience then  we  make  our  appeal,  and  boldly  proclaim  the  principle,  that 
disbelief  is  the  offspring  of  passion,  and  not  the  child  of  reason  ;  and  that 
the  infidel  is  responsible  for  his  belief,  inasmuch  as  the  life  which  he  has 
chosen  to  lead,  or  the  passion  to  which  he  has  given  power,  has  paralyzed 
his  will,  and  made  the  reception  of  truth  first  unwelcome  and  then 
impossible. 

We  must  again  remind  our  readers  that  we  use  the  word  reason  in  the 
sense  of  a  faculty  drawing  conclusions  from  premises  comparing  one 
object  with  another,  converting  impressions  made  on  the  senses  into  know- 
ledge, the  creator  of  all  science,  and  the  source  of  every  useful  art.  To 
reason,  in  this  sense  of  the  term,  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind  resort  for 
counsel  and  assistance  in  putting  their  suggestions  into  practice.  When 
the  impulse  of  benevolence  has  prompted  man  to  succour  the  distressed, 
reason  suggests  the  mode  in  which  relief  can  be  best  administered ;  when 
conscience  has  determined  what  is  right,  reason  lays  down  plans  for  its 
accomplishment ;  when  feeling,  impulse,  or  passion  prompts  to  action  and 
conscience  approves,  reason  becomes  the  guide  and  the  instrument  in 
carrying  into  execution  the  projects  already  formed.  In  these  cases 
reason  may  be  safely  trusted ;  but  so  soon  as  a  conflict  arises  between  feel- 
ing or  passion  prompting  to  action,  and  conscience  condemning  the  thing 
intended  or  accomplished,  so  soon  is  reason  turned  from  its  straight 
course,  and  forced  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  passion  which  has  already 
inade  itself  master  of  the  will.     If  this  process,  which  takes  place  occa- 
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sionaUy  even  in  well-ordered  minds^  grovs  into  a  habits  all  distinctioii 
between  the  legitimate  exercise  of  reason  and  sophistry  is  lostj  and  the 
infidel  half  penoades  himself  that  his  doctrines  are  the  necessary  result 
of  the  unbiassed  exercise  of  lus  reason.  If  experience  does  not  confirm 
what  we  now  state,  onr  labour  has  been  lost,  for  to  experience  we  make 
our  appeal ;  and  we  address  ourselves  not  to  the  infidel  merely*  but  to 
men  who  have  never  dreamed  of  doubting  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  we 
ask  them  whether  every  act  of  disobedience  to  the  dictates  of  conscience 
does  not  greneiate  a  tendency  to  a  practical  disbelief,  and  raise  obscure 
doubts  concerning  things  which  when  acting  in  obedience  to  conscience 
they  steadfastly  believed ;  whether  each  departure  fioom  the  strict  line  of 
duty  is  not  felt  to  be  a  step  towards  infidelity. 

The  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  cause  of  infidelity  leads  us  to 
make  one  or  two  observations  on  a  subject  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  of 
the  greatest  practical  importance— -we  mean  the  subject  of  education. 
If  disbelief  could  be  hxf\y  traced  to  reason  as  its  real  source^  if  by  any 
unbiassed  exercise  of  his  reasoning  powers  a  man  could  succeed  in  con- 
vincing himself  that  there  was  no  God,  then  should  we  hope  to  shake 
his  confidence  in  his  own  opinion  by  addressing  ourselves  ^directly  to 
his  reason.  We  should  examine  his  premises,  and  strive  to  convince 
him  that  they  were  unsound ;  or  we  should  attack  his  conclusions,  and 
show  that  they  were  not  fairly  drawn  from  the  premises  which  he  had 
himself  laid  down.  And  if  we  saw  that  his  error  arose  from  any  defect 
in  his  reasoning  powers,  we  should  endeavour  to  correct  it :  if  from  want 
of  culture,  we  might  hope  to  improve  them  by  education.  But,  if  we 
saw'  that  the  heart,  and  not  the  head,  was  in  fault,  we  should  feel  that  we 
were  wasting  time  in  addressing  arguments  to  the  reason,  when  our  only 
chance  of  success  was  in  arousing  the  conscience  or  sofl^ing  the  heart. 
And  we  should  pursue  the  same  course  in  teaching  the  child  which  we 
shonld  adopt  in. endeavouring  to  convince  the  man.  We  should  not 
content  ourselves  with  informing  the  senses,  or  cultivating  the  memory, 
or  exercising  the  reason,  or  furnishing  him  with  instruments  by  which 
to  work  out  knowledge  for  himself;  but  we  should  strive  to  subdue  the 
passions,  to  oorrect  the  feelings,  and  to  add  to  the  power  of  conscience 
the  force  of  habit.  And  if  success  crowned  our  efibrts,  we  should  feel  con- 
fident that  the  child  as  he  grew  up  to  be  a  man  would  incur  no  danger 
of  disbelief,  because  he  would  have  no  motive  to  wish  that  the  tenets  of 
natural  or  revealed  religion  were  false,  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  reason 
to  rejoice  in  their  reality. 

Education  is  the  great  topic  of  the  day,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  men  of 
all  parties,  and  of  every  shade  of  opinion,  regarding  it  as  an  all-important 
question.  It  is  something  to  find  men  who  can  agree  in  nothing  else 
united  in  an  anxious  desire  to  see  the  benefits  of  education  extended  to 
every  member  of  the  human  family.  But  we  think  that  some  of  the 
most  sincere  and  ardent  advocates  of  this  great  cause  commit  a  serious 
mistake^  when  they  aim  at  separating  the  education  of  the  head  firom  the 
cidture  of  the  heart  and  the  instruction  of  the  conscience.  It  is  true 
that  those  who  possess  the  first  rudiments  of  education,  who  can  read  and 
write  and  count,  are  in  many  respects  better  citizens  than  those  who 
are  utterly  ignorant  of  these  things/  They  commit  fewer  crimes,  and 
they  abstain  more  than  the  grossly  ignorant  are  wont  to  do  fix)m  sensual 
excesses..  .  Intoxication,  the  firuitliil  parent  of  every  vice,  holds  out  itp 
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ehief  temptations  to  the  iffnofant  and  the  idle.  Now  a  very  moderate 
degree  of  education^  by  giving  the  means  of  employment,  lessens  the 
temptation  to  idleness,  and,  with  it^  the  addiction  to  this  most  disgasting 
and  most  mischievous  habit.  If  education  did  nothing  more  than 
rescue  a  few  victims  from  the  dreadful  effects  of  intoxication,  by  exciting 
a  thirst  for  knowledge  and  opening  up  the  means  of  gratifying  it,  it 
Would  accomplish  much.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  other 
advantages  which  the  mere  ability  to  read  and  write  confers  on  indi- 
viduals, and  indirectly  on  society ;  but  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  man  who  can  read,  even  if  he  has  been  taught  nothing  dse, 
may  read  the  Bible,  and  the  mere  chance  of  his  doing  so  is  motive 
enough  to  furnish  him  with  this  scanty  measure  of  instruction. 

Education,  then,  even  in  the  meanest  sense  of  the  term,  is  better,  far 
better,  than  absolute  ignorance ;  and,  if  the  question  lay  between  educa- 
tion in  any  degree  and  no  education,  we  should  not  hesitate  which  to 
choose.  But  this  is  not  the  alternative  proposed  to  na:  the  question 
really  lies  between  an  imperfect  and  a  complete  education,-— between  the 
mere  culture  of  the  intellect  and  the  complete  training  of  the  mind — in 
fact,  between  knowledge  and  wisdom.  Which  of  the  two  shall  this  great 
nation  choose  P  If  knowledge  be  preferred  to  wisdom-^ the  training  of 
the  intellect,  to  the  joint  culture  of  the  head  and  heart — if  religion,  with 
its  wholesome  sanctions,  be  made  to  form  no  part  of  the  education  of  the 
child ;  if  it  be  left  to  mere  chance  whether  the  Bible  shall  ever  find  its 
way  into  his  hands ;  then  must  we  be  prepared  to  see  the  good  derived 
from  this  imperfect  education  counterbalanced  by  evils  of  a  different  but 
still  more  fearful  character.  We  have  said  that  the  man  who  knows  hofw 
to  read  is  likely  to  prefer  the  exercise  of  this  talent  to  that  brutal  indul- 
gence in  intoxicating  liquors  which  is  so  sure  a  source  of  misery  and 
crime;  but  we  must  not  ibi^et  that,  in  lessening  the  temptation  to  one 
excess,  we  may  be  merely  opening  the  door  to  another.  The  man  who 
staggers  forth  under  the  heavy  burden  of  intoxication  may  be  less  an  ob- 
ject of  our  pity  than  his  more  sober  neighbour  who  brings  his  mind 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  excitement  which  is  fast  wearing  away 
the  health  and  the  strength  of  the  drunkard.  The  press  compounds 
more  subtle  and  deadly  poisons  than  the  still ;  pmsons  surely  destructive 
of  the  mind's  health,  and  prodnctive  of  wide-speading  and  interminable 
mischiefs.  Every  day  and  every  hour  it  pcmrs  forth  a  foul  stream  of  min- 
gled blasphemy,  obscenity,  and  abuse.  —Virtue  cannot  disarm  its  cage, 
nor  wisdom  inspire  it  with  respect;  power,  however  wisdy  wielded,  is  Sob 
object  of  its  aversion ;  reh^on,  of  its  bitter  hatred;  and  God,  the  subject 
of  its  pleasant  mockery.  And  it  is  precisely  these  productions  of  the 
press  which  most  tmst  authority,  and  pander  most  unblushingly  to  vice, 
and  laugh  most  loudly  at  every  shape  of  virtue,  and  ridicule  religion, 
and  scoff  at  the  very  name  and  notion  of  a  €rod— it  is  such  productions 
as  these  that  form  the  &vourite  study  of  those  who  have  been  merely 
taught  to  read.  And  why  ?  It  is  here  that  the  half-educated  are  fiat- 
tei^d  and  caressed ;  it  is  here  that  ihey  are  reminded  of  thesr  fancied 
rights;  it  is  here  that  they  find  the  greatest  sympathy  with  their 
imaginaiy  wroligs;  it  is  here  that  they  are  told  of  their  power;  and 
here  tilone  is  incense  offered  to  their  weak  and  uncultivated  reason. 

The  tactics  of  these  arch-deoeivers  of  the  people  are  admirably  adapted 
to  the  end  proposed^^the  destruction  of  all  that  the  good  and  the  wtte^ 
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reelect  They  begin  by  difiding  locieey  into  two  p«rti>«-^  Ikii^Qiity  attd 
minority:  to  tbe  first  they  give  the  natne  of  the  people,  and  of  these 
they  <«oiistitute  themsdves  the  sob  advocates.  The  people  produce  the 
wealth  which  the  miiionty  waste ;  the  people  are  the  source  of  the  power 
which  the  minority  widd  for  their  own  selfish  purposes;  the  people 
possess  the  physical  strength  which  their  rolers  convert  into  an  mstru* 
ment  of  tyranny ;  the  people  groan  beneath  o|)presflion  from  which  their 
own  strong  arm  alone  can  save  them.  Conscious  that  amoosst  the 
motley  group  they  call  the  people  are  to  be  founds  mingled  with  the 
sober  and  industrious  poor,  whom  these  incendiary  writings  rarely  roach^ 
all  who  have  fallen  from  wealth  to  poverty  through  their  own  misconduct; 
all  whom  sloth,  or  addiction  to  low  and  depraved  habitSi  keeps  in  a  state 
of  eibject  want ;  and  all  who  live  from  day  to  day  by  the  commissioii  of 
petty  depredations  on  the  property  of  their  neighbours  i  they  address  to 
each  of  these  in  turn  the  sophistries  best  calculated  to  advance  their  owti 
selfish  ends.  Availing  themselves  of  the  natural  proneness  of  the  humaa 
heart  to  attribute  to  cifcitmstances  all  that  natondly  flows  fiom  its  own 
errors  and  misconduct,  they  encourage  this  fatal  mistake  by  laying  all 
the  sufTerlngs  and  deprivations  of  the  people  to  the  charge  of  their  rulem^ 
and  thus  originate  the  discontent  by  which  they  hope  to  profit  so  iugely. 
Not  satisfied  mib  this  amount  of  mischief,  they  prepare  for  the  pnoBigate 
and  debauched  subtle  incitements  to  the  low  pleasures  to  which  ^y  are 
addicted ;  to  the  slothful  they  hold  out  the  delusive  hope  of  prosperity  to 
be  achieved  by  some  magic  change  of  circumstances ;  and,  well  aware 
that  all  these  things  must  fidl  so  long  as  morality  and  religion  keep  their 
hold  upon  the  mind,  they  laugh  to  scorn  the  natural  promptings  of  the 
heart  and  the  safe  suggestions  of  conscience,  and  treat  the  very  exiatenoe 
of  a  Deity  as  a  fable,  and  his  solemn  pfondses  and  threatenings  as  a 
merry  jest.  And  all  tiiis  is  done  in  the  name  and  under  the  authority  of 
reason* 

Now  we  contend  that  teaching  a  man  to  read  is  merely  snbstitutiilg  one 
set  of  temptations  and  crimes  for  another.  It  is  true  that  he  may  cofnmit 
fewer  offences  against  his  neighbour,  but  he  is  in  danger  of  committing  still 
more  serious  offences  against  society*  He  is  ever  prepared  for  mischief^ 
and  he  merely  waits  for  somd  one  mote  enterprising  than  himself  to  lead 
him  on  to  scenes  of  violence,  where  moxe  crimes  may  he  committed  in  % 
few  hours  by  an  educated  mob  than  the  ignorant  and  untaught  Would 
commit  in  detail  in  as  many  years*  Such  are  the  dangen  to  whicli 
society  is  ejq>osed  from  the  imperfectly  educated ;  and  to  tlus  class  belcNQg 
not  merely  those  w1k>  possess  no  knowledge  beyond  reading,  writing,  an4 
counting,  but  all  whose  intellects  have  hem  Cultivated  at  the  expense  of 
their  feelings  and  conseienceSkr  No  amount  of  mere  intellectual  attain^ 
ment  can  be  regarded  as  a  sure  preservative  horn  the  dreadful  enrors  of 
the  infidel  or  the  anarchist  These  ensocs  asa  of  the  hdart,  and  not  of  thei 
head ;  and  woe  to  the  nation  that  mistakes  their  real  source,  ajid  blindly 
trusts  to  the  improvement  of  the  reason  for  the  safety  which  am  only, 
result  from  the  regulation  of  the  feelings  and  the  steady  supremacy  of 
conscience. 

From  ^hat  has  been  now  said,  it  will  appear  that  the  qirasdon  we  have 
discussed  in  former  numbers  is  not  a  mere  abstract  question,  but  one  of 
the  greatest  practical  importance,  and  of  the  deepest  national  concernment. 
We  have  i^oken  of  the  close  alliance  which  subsists  between  the  doctrines 
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of  the  infidel^  the  anarchist^  and  the  sensualist ;  and  we  again  advert  to  it 
with  a  view  of  showing  that  errors  so  closely  connected  must  peeds  spring 
from  the  same  source^  and  flourish  or  decay  together.  It  may  be  that 
there  are  some  who,  being  themselves  indifferent  to  ]:eligion,  regard 
infidelity  as  a  light  evil  so  long  as  it  stands  alone ;  but  the  most  careless 
and  indifferent  must  feel  some  alarm  when  they  contemplate  the  strict 
connection  which  subsists  between  infidelity  on  the  one  hand,  and  revolu- 
tion and  licentiousness  on  the  other.  Even  those  who  think  that  man's 
existence  terminates  at  the  grave,  may  regard  hia  present  happiness  and 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  their  country  as  objects  worth  some  attention, 
and  may  feel  some  interest  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  may  be  attained. 
Now  it  must  be  self-evident  that  errors  and  vices  which  spring  up  and 
flourish  together,  must  have  a  common  origin^and  must  demand  a  common 
remedy.  This  remedy  is  a  complete  education, —  an  education  embracing 
the  reason,  the  feelings,  the  passions,  and  the  conscience, — an  educa- 
tion fitted  to  make  men  useful  and  intelligent  citizens,  and  sober  and 
peaceful  members  of  society.  There  is  but  one  thing  which  can  do  this 
effectually,  and  tliat  is  religion.  Even  the  philosophers  of  ancient  times, 
who  ridiculed  the  religious  tenets  of  the  vulgar,  saw  in  the  sentiment  of 
religion,  under  any  shape,  a  safeguard  against  those  violent  convulsions 
which  shake  society  to  its  very  foundations;  and,  assuredly,  if  the  wise  and 
prudent  among  the  heathen  philosophers  recognised  the  value  of  religion 
in  the  rude  form  in  which  they  possessed  it,  the  modem  legislator, 
sceptic  and  indifferent  though  he  be,  must  admit  &e  surpassing  value  of 
a  religion,  to  which  even  its  adversaries  accord  the  praise  of  inculcating 
the  purest  system  of  morality  which  has  ever  yet  beeA  presented  to  maB*s 
acceptance. 

Though  we  have  already  discussed  this  subject  of  ^ucation  at 
greater  length  than  we  intended,  we  cannot  quit  it  without  saying  a  few 
words  on  die  moral  and  religious  training  of  those  who  have  already 
passed  the  years  of  boyhood,  and  are  preparing  themuelves  for.  the  ac- 
tive duties  of  life.  If  we  were  asked  in  what  consists  the  peculiar 
excellence  of  our  English  universities,  we  should  say,  in  this, — that 
they  furnish  a  complete  education,-T-<an  education  of  which  moral  and 
religious  training  forms  an  essential  part.  If  we  were  required  to  point 
out  the  defect  of  almost  all  other  places  of  instruction,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  we  should  reply,  that  it  was  the  absence  of  this  moral  and 
reli^ous  training.  One  of  the  very  best  signs  of  the  times  is  the 
anxiety  to  extend  education  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  beyond  the 
limits  of  bur  universities,  and  to  bring  under  its  influence  those  who  have 
hitherto  been  placed  beyond  its  reach.  The  establishment  of  the  King  s 
College,  in  the  centre  of  the  metropolis,  was  the  assertion  of  the  great 
principle,  that  education,  to  be  complete,  must  include  the  moral  as  well 
as  the  intellectual  nature  of  man ;  and  the  increasing  success  of  this 
rising  institution  fully  attests  the  importance  which  society  at  large 
attaches  to  that  principle. 

But  there  is  one  important  class  of  young  men  in  whose  welfare  so- 
ciety is  deeply  interested,  and  for  whom  the  King  s  College  is  even  now 
preparing  a  practical  field  of  instruction,^  we  mean  the  medical  students. 


We  allude  to  the  estabUshment  of  a  hospital  in  coBDcction  with  the  College^ 
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Members  of  a  profession  which  surpasses  a]l  others  in  the  amount  of 
knowledge  required  for  its  safe  and  successful  exercise,  and  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  church  itself  in  the  high  importance  of  its  ohjects, 
they  seem  to  unite  the  deepest  responsibility  of  the  secular  to  the 
sacredness  of  the  clerical  character*  In  common  with  the  ministers  of 
religion,  they  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  several  orders  of 
society :  as  representatives  of  the  educated  classes,  they  are  brought  into 
close  connection,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  rich  and  powerful,  and,  on 
the  other,  with  the  poor  and  needy.  Unlike  the  clergy,  who,  on  certain 
great  occasions  of  Hfe,  are  required  to  bear  a  part  in  sacred  ceremonies, 
and  then  only  are  brought  into  close  contact  with  their- flock,  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  find  their  way  into  every  household 
in  the  land,  from  the  palace  of  the  monarch  to  the  humblest  cottage 
of  the  peasant,  and  not  on  certain  rare  occasions  only,  but  on  every 
fresh  recurrence  of  sickness,  on  every  new  occasion  of  sorrow.  Though 
their  acknowledged  province  be  the  body's  health,  the  mind  is  full  as 
frequently  the  object  of  their  care,  and  rarely  can  the  diseases  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  one  be  separated  from  the  sorrows  of  the  other. 
Tortured  by  pain,  worn  ont  by  lengthened  suflerings,  in  the  fierce  access 
of  delirium,  or  appalled  by  the  near  approach  of  death,  the  deep 
recesses  of  the  heart  are  opened,  and  the  physician  becomes  the  reposi- 
taiy  of  secrets  which  have  been  hidden  from  the  father,  the  brother,  or 
the  wife.  When  consolation  is  asked  from  no  one  else  it  is  sought  for 
from  him  ;  when  counsel  ofi*ered  by  others  would  be  rejected,  it  ccnnes 
with  a  sort  of  privilege  from  his  mouth ;  and,  when  the  clergy  are  refused 
admittance,  and  would  be  hardly  listened  to  if  present,  he  can  speak 
without  offence  on  themes  of  deepest  and  most  sacred  interest. 

For  the  members  of  a  profession  thus  uniting  the  care  of  the  body  s 
health  with  a  cognizance,  at  least,'  of  the  mind's  infirmities, — combining, 
almost  of  necessity,  the  duties  of  the  physician  with  those  of  the  priest, — 
a  complete  education,  both  of  the  head  and  heart,  is  imperatively 
demanded ;  and  yet  there  is  no  profession  of  which  the  education  is  so 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  unworthy  of  its  station  in  society,  and 
unequal  to  the  duties  which  it  is  called  upon  to  perform.  Furnished 
with  a  scanty  measure  of  classical  knowledge,  the  medical  man  takes 
his  place,  for  five  long  years,  behind  a  counter,  busied  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  medicines  without  any  instruction  as  to  their  virtues ;  and  led, 
imperceptibly,  to  consider  the  profession  which  he  has  chosen  as  little 
better  tnan  the  trade  of  the  druggbt  or  the  grocer.  During  this  long 
period  of  his  apprenticeship  he  is  but  half  employed,  and,  except  in  a 
few  rare  instances,  uninstructed ;  and  he  begins  the  serious  busmess  of 
bis  medical  education  in  London,  surrounded  by  temptations,  alike 
destitute  of  guidance  and  control,  and  at  best  possessing  the  means  of 
intellectual  culture.  But  his  moral  and  religious  training  is  entirely 
neglected.  He  is  placed,  in  fact,  in  the  situation  which  we  have  already 
pointed  out  as  that  in  which  men  nm  the  greatest  lisk  of  lapsing  into 
infidelity ;  and,  if  he  escape  this  danger,  it  is  merely  because  there  is 
much  in  the  studies  which  he  pursues,  and  the  duties  he  is  ultimately 
destined  to  perform,  which  strongly  tend  to  encourage  religious  belief. 
We  know  indeed  that  the  public  mind  is  deeply  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  the  medical  profession  is  more  prone  to  infidelity  than  any 
other.    We  know  not  whether  this  belief  is  well  or  ill-founded ;  but  we 
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are  ourselves  inclined  to  attrilMite  ii  fd  the  circamstanoe  that  one  dis- 
tinguished member  of  that  pix>fe$8iQP>  net  many  ye«rs  since,  publicly 
and  ostentatiously  avowed  his  disbelief  in  religioUt  and  that  the  public, 
prone  to  generalise,  regarded  this  marked-  example  as  the  general  rule  of 
the  profession  to  wbioh  he  belonged.  We  cannot  pretend  to  decide  this 
question :  all  we  know  is,  that  mete  intelleotual  culture,  though  carried 
to  its  highest  point,  offers  no  security  against  disbelief;  and  that  in 
every  department  of  science  and  literature  striking  ^^tamples  of  infi- 
delity are  lo  be  found.  The  anatomist,  as  he  explores  the  wonders  of 
the  human  frame ;  the  astronomer,  as  he  traces  the  harmonious  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  the  historian,  as  he  foUows  the  course 
of  time,  and  macks  the  rise  and  the  fall  of  nations  ^-^-^ach  in  turn  may 
be  blind  to  the  hand  which  formed  and  guides  all  material  things,  and 
to  the  will  that  determines  the  destinies  of  mankind.  And,  just  as 
&e  astronomer  can  outbalance  the  name  of  Laplaee  with  the  authority 
of  Newton,  and  the  historian  is  &t  no  lots  to  find  great  names  amongst 
the  believers  in  religion  to  place  agi^at  those  of  a  Hume  or  a  Gibbon, 
so  may  the  phyuoian  find,  for  every  instance  of  disbelief,  more 
than  one  bright  example  of  humble  and  rational  faith.  We  ourselves 
think  that  the  medical  mail  is  in  less  danger  of  falling  into  disbelief 
than  others  who  possess  the  same  ainount  of  education.  Writem 
on  Natural  Theology,  whilst  they  regard  ike  mechanism  of  the  heavens 
rather  as  manifestations  of  God's  glory  than  as  proofe  of  his  exis- 
tence, since  the  properties  of  matter  actually  employed  in  these  stu- 
pendous movements  are  few  and  simple^  tidse  the  evident  adaptation 
of  means  to  ends  in  the  human  body  as  the  surest  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  design,  and  of  an  alUwise  and  all*powerful  designer.  Now 
this  wonderous  structure,  in  all  its  parts,  is  the  first  and  principal  study 
of  the  physician :  he  eauunines  its  mechanical  contrivances  in  death,  he 
watches  the  play  of  its  functions  in.life,  he  sees  in  how  many  instances 
it  preserves  and  repairs  iis^f,  how  admirably  it  is  adapted  to  the  external 
objects  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  But  this  i&  not  all ;  he  gleans  firom  the 
dally  exercise  of  his  profession  instrucibn  denied  to  all  others.  He  sees 
the  punishment  which  follows  sin,  and  falls  on  every  fonn  of  intem- 
perance ;  he  sees  virtuous  habits  rewarded,,  even  in  this  life,  by  the 
blessing  of  health  and  a  considerable  immunity  from  bodily  sufiering ; 
he  sees  the  agony  of  conscience  in  the  wickea,  the  calm,  yet  humble 
self-approval  of  the  good :  life  and  deadi  unite  in  teaching  him  lessons 
of  religion,  and  his  are  the  aoleum  and  awful  legacies  of  me  grave.  It 
would,  be  strange  indeed,  if,  with  all  these  advantages,  the  medical 
man  were  more  likely  than  other  men  to  lapse  into  infidelity ;  if  it  be 
60,  to  an  education  infinitely  below  his  wants  and  the  requirements 
of  his  profession  the  lamentable  fact  must  be  attributed.  In  any  case 
all  bur  efiforts  ought  to  be  directed  to  make  his  education  equal  to  his 
duties. 

<  With  the  foregoing  observations  on  education,  which  form  a  practical 
eommentaiy  on  the  principles  to  which  we  have  traced  the  existence  of 
Infidelity,  we  conclude  these  preliminary  essays. 
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This  new  device  of  Satan^  and  which  is  the  immediate  work  of  hia 
agents,  the  Jesuits,  is  spreading  like  the  noisome  pestilence.  It  is 
perhaps  the  worst  of  the  isms  which  we  have  yet  seen,  for  its  author 
attempts  to  nproot  society  from  its  foundation,  and  turn  mankind  into  au 
imaginary  state  of  nature.  It  is  a  worse  evil  for  those  who  received 
'*  the  good  seed/*'—"  the  divine  nature," — hy  the  way-side,  from  whom 
Satsn  taketh  it  away,  than  the  arrow  that  ilieth  by  day,  the  pesti- 
lence that  walketh  in  darkness,  or  the  sickness  that  destroyeth  in  the 
noon-day. 

It  is  not  likely  that  these  papers  will  ever  meet  the  eye  of  any  of  the 
besotted  followers  of  this  modem  Voltaire ;  but,  if  by  any  peraaventure 
they  should,  we  desire  to  show  them  that  government,  and  the  gradations 
of  rank  in  society,  and  the  political  position  of  mankind,  are  not  the 
efiects  of  chance,  but  the  wise  and  benevolent  disposition  of  that  Being 
whom  they  defy.    There  are  degrees  of  rank  and  government  in  heaven 
among  the  angels,  as  there  will  be  degrees  of  rewards,  in  the  world  to  come, 
for  those  who  have  kept  the  commandments,  and  of  punishments  for  those 
who  have  disobeyed  them.     The  pride  and  rebellion  of  the  devil  and  his 
angels  which  kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  coveted  higher  powers,  were 
the    cause    of  their  being  thrust  down  to  hell,   but    even  there  is 
government  and  subordination  of  ranks.    The  first  of  the  six  homilies 
against  rebellion  recapitulates  the  revolt  of  Lucifer  and  his  angels  as  the 
source  and  spring  of  all  rebellion  among  men ;  hence  his  continually 
tempting  children  to  disobey  parents,  and  men  to  murmur  against  and 
disobey  their  rulers*     And  hence  also  are  his  incarnate   agents,  the 
Jesuits,  so  busy,  in  every  country  under  heaven  which  is  cursed  with 
their  presence,  in  stirring  up  the  people  to  rebellion  against  their  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  rulers,  and  introducing  murmuring  and  discontent, 
disunion  and  variance,  between  man  and  man.    Another  satanic  device 
of  the  Jesuits,  of  which  we  have  just  heard  a  rumour,  is  the  excite- 
ment of  an  agitation  in  England,  such  as  that  which  is  now  going  on  In 
Scotland  about  non-intrusion,  for  the  people  to  elect  the  bishops.    This 
is  the  benefit  which  we  shall  derive  from  Jesuits  and  Papists  in  her 
majesty's  councils,  and  others  who  direct  her  ministers,  and  who  are 
getting  up  this  agitation  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  and  distracting 
the  church,  with  the  ultimate  view  of  the  restoration  of  Popery. 
-   When  God  created  man,  he  did  not  thrust  him  into  the  world  like  the 
beasts  that  perish ;  but  he  gave  him  a  revelation  of  his  will  for  his  guidance* 
He  created  Adam  first,  and  afterwards  Eve  to  be  a  help  meet  for  him, 
which  of  itself  implies  subjection ;   but  after  the  Fall,  He  established 
Adam's  supremacy  by  a  positive  decree  :   *'  Unto  the  woman  he  said,  I 
will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  conception ;  in  sorrow  thou 
shalt  bring  forth  children :  and  thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband," — or, 
as  the  margin  has  it,  be  subject  to  thy  husband, — "  and  he  shall  rule  over 
thee,^    And  St.  Paul  appeals  to  this  law  of  obedience  in  the  female  as 
his  reason  for  forbidding  them  to  prophesy  or  preach  in  the  church, 
"  nor  to  usurp  authority  over  the  man ;"  because,  says  he,   "  they  were 
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commanded  to  be  under  obedience,  as  also  saith  the  law/'  ^  He  had 
previously  given  Adam  dominion  over  the  whole  creation,  and  no 
sooner  was  his  ^rst  subject,  his  wife  to  wit,  brought  to  him,  and  they 
were  united  in  marriage  by  their  Creator  himself,  than  he  made  a  decree 
which  has  been  binding  on  all  his  posterity  to  this  day^  and  will  be  so 
to  the  ^id  of  the  world,  and  which  was  confirmed  by  our  Saviour  and 
his  Apostles  in  the  days  of  their  sojourn  among  men :  '^  Therefore 
shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave 
unto  his  wife;  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh."  In  process  of  time, 
Adam  begat  Cain  and  Abel,  the  latter  of  whom  was  slain  by  the 
former,  who  then  fled  from  the  just  vengeance  of  his  father  and  sovereign, 
and  erected  an  independent  kingdom,  and  a  false  or  dissenting  church. 
He  thus  deprived  himself  of  his  birthright,  and  Seth  was  bom  to  enjoy 
the  primogeniture,  and  carry  down  the  line  of  succession  of  both  the 
sovereignty  and  the  priesthood.  Hence,  Adam  is  called  by  St.  Luke 
the  son  of  God,  and  me  descendants  of  Seth  are  called,  in  Genesis,  the 
*'  sons  of  God,"  or  the  true  Church,  and  the  descendants  of  Cain  are 
called  the  ''  sons  of  men,"  or  dissenters,  who  nevertheless  were  not 
Socialists,  but  still  preserved  a  rebel  government  and  a  schismatical 
priesthood  in  their  father,  Cain,  and  his  successors. 

Let  it  be  remarked,  in  passing,  for  behoof  of  the  voluntaries  and 
non-intrusionists  of  the  present  day,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
voluntaryism  in  the  first  divine  establishment  of  religion.  God  made 
Adam  the  high  piiest,  and  which  oflice  descended  in  unbroken  succes- 
sion along  with  the  patriarchal  or  monarchical  government  to  Noah, 
which  were  ten  generations.  And  the  iather  or  head  of  every  family 
was  the  priest,  subject  to  the  high  priesthood  of  the  sovereign,  who  was 
the  father  of  the  people  :  hence  the  title  of  "  father  of  his  people,"  or 
paler  patria,  whicn  is  given  to  all  sovereign  princes  to  this  day.  From 
Adam  down  to  Noah,  the  eldest  son  only  is  mentioned  by  name,  because 
he  carried  down  the  regal  or  patriarchal  as  well  as  the  sacerdotal  succes- 
sion :  '*  And  Adam  lived  an  nuudred  and  thirty  years,  and  begat  a  son 
in  his  own  likeness  after  his  image,  and  called  his  name  Seth.  And  the 
days  of  Adam,  after  he  had  begotten  Seth,  were  eight  hundred  years, 
and  he  begat  sons  and  daughters"  These  sons  and  daughters  were  the 
indistinguishable  mass  of  the  people,  varying  in  degrees  of  rank  as  they 
continually  receded  in  birth  from  the  reigning  patriarch,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  king,  high  priest,  and  legislator.  Now,  it  will  be  obvious 
that  the  regal  government,  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  a  state  reli- 
gion, and  likewise  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony,  were  all  the  works  and 
appointment  of  the  Creator  of  man,  and  which  gives  the  title  of  divine 
right  to  sovereign  princes :  hence  they  all  acknowledge  that  they  reign 
by  the  grace  of  God — Dei  gratia. 

It  is  clear  that  there  was  no  state  of  nature,  no  Socialism,  in  the  begin- 
hing,  when  God  appointed  Adam  as  the  govenior,  and  his  children  to 
be  the  governed.  And,  says  Leslie,  "  There  is  no  dictate  of  nature  more 
impressed  upon  us  than  the  obedience  of  children  to  their  parents; 
besides  the  frequent  commands  of  God  in  holy  scripture  for  the  same : 
as  '  children  obey  your  parents  in  all  things,*  Col.  iii.  20,  *  which  is 
called  the  first  commandment  with  promise/  Eph.  vi.  2.     And  the  pro- 
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mise  is  remarkable^  *  That  it  may  be  well  with  thee»  and  that  tboo 
mayest  live  long  upon  the  earth/  i  say  this  is  remarkable,  considering 
that  in  this  command  our  duty  to  our  goremors  is  contained^  who  are 
oar  political  fathers ;  and  our  rebellion  against  them^  and  taking  the 
aword,  will  cause  us  to  perish  by  the  sword,  and  shorten  our  days.  And 
this  is  even  a  natural  consequence,  besides  the  threatening  of  God,  and 
his  fromise  that  it  shall  be  well  with  us  if  we  be  obedient*  God  ex- 
presses his  own  authority  over  ns  by  the  obedience  which  we  owe  to  our 
natnral  fathers :  '  If  I  be  a  father,  where  is  mine  honour  ?*     Mai.  i,  6." 

Bishop  Overall,  in  his  '*  Convocation  Book,"  has  clearly  shown  that 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  obedience  to  kings  and 
civil  magistrates  is  prescribed  to  all  subjects  in  the  fifth  commandment ; 
and  that  the  subjection  of  inferiors  to  kings  and  gorernors  is  not  only  the 
law  of  God,  but  of  nature  also.  But  this  is,  perhaps,  better  explained  to 
the  ordinary  comprehension  in  the  summary  of  our  duty  to  our  neigh- 
hour  in  the  church  catechism  :  "  To  honour  and  obey  the  king,  and 
all  that  are  put  in  authority  under  him  ;  to  submit  ourselves  to  all 
our  governors,  teachers,  spiritual  pastors  and  masters;  and  to  order 
oarselves  lowly  and  reverently  to  all  our  betters." 

The  patriarchal  government  continued  in  an  unbroken  succession  from 
father  to  son  throueh  ten  generations  down  to  Noah.  The  intermarriages 
of  the  members  of  the  trae  church,  or  the  sons  of  God,  with  the  descendants 
of  Cain,  called  the  sons  of  men,  and  who  had  hitherto  been  a  distinct 
people  and  government,  caused  that  universal  corruption  of  morals  which 
provoked  God  to  destroy  that  whole  generation  by  the  flood,  a^  t/'he  had 
repented  of  having  created  them.  Noah,  the  then  reigning  patriarch  or 
sovereign  of  the  sons  of  God,  ''  was  ?iju8t  man,  and  perfect  in  his 
generation,  and  walked  with  God.*'  Indeed,  he  is  united  with  Daniel 
and  Job  as  one  of  the  three  righteous  men  whose  souls  shall  be  saved. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  many  righteous  men  perished  in  the 
deluge,  as  St.  Peter  seems  to  bear  witness ;  but  it  pleased  God  to  save 
no  more  in  the  ark  than  Noah  and  his  family,  consisting  of  eight 
persons.  The  patriarch's  kingdom  was  now  reduced  to  his  own  imme- 
diate descendants,  from  whom  the  earth  was  again  peopled.  God 
renewed  the  charter  of  Noah's  sovereignty,  and  promised  never  more 
to  smite  all  living  as  he  had  just  done ;  but,  "  while  the  earth 
remaineth,  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and 
winter,  and  day  and  night,  shall  not  cease."  He  again  blessed  Noah 
and  his  sons,  and  renewed  their  charter  of  dominion  over  every  living 
thing,  with  the  power  of  life  and  death,  to  be  the  minister  of  God  for 
good,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil,  to  bear 
die  sword  of  justice,  and  to  shed  the  blood  of  him  who  sheddeth  bis 
neighbour's  blood. 

Now,  again,  Noah  is  still  the  sovereign  patriarch,  and  his  three  sons 
replenished  the  earth,  and  multiplied  so  fast  that  in  the  course  of  a 
century  and  a  half  from  the  flood  they  began  to  build  a  city  and  a 
tower.  Hitherto  they  had  preserved  the  true  religion,  and  were  "  of  one 
language, — or  Up,  as  the  margin  has  it, — and  of  one  speech."  That  is, 
the  divine  institutions  were  still  observed,  without  any  dissent  or 
Socialism.  But,  now,  presumptuous  sins  got  the  dominion  over  men, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  divide  and  scatter  them  in  distinct  kingdoms 
throughout  the  whole  earth.  Accordingly,  God  wrought  a  most  stupen- 
dous miracle^  in  confounding  their  language,  and  not  only  giving  each 
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tribe  a  new  language,  but  of  extinguiabing  thelinowledge  aud  recollec- 
tion of  tbeir  original  tongue.  In  Genesis,  x.,  we  find  that  Noah  bad 
seventy  grandsons,  each  of  whom  were  sent  out  by  the  Almighty  into 
different  lands,  which  he  allotted  to  them  as  their  inheritances.  The 
descendants  of  these  seventy  were  the  subjects  of  their  new  kingdoms, 
and  who  carried  the  knowledge  of  revelation  and  an  established  reli- 
gion along  with  them  into  their  several  countries.  The  divine  institu- 
tions and  knowledge  became  gradually  ccHTupted,  till  all  knowledge  of 
God  and  of  his  institutions  became  entirely  obscured.  Still  they  pre- 
served traditionally  all  the  divine  institutions,  particularly  these  five, 
which  have  been  ever  found  more  or  less  perfect  in  every  nation  under 
heaven,  from  the  most  debased  barbarians  to  the  polish^  philosophers 
of  Greece  and  Rome :  1,  kingly,  or  patriarchal  government ;  2,  mar- 
riage ;  3,  the  right  of  primogeniture  ;  4,  animal  sacrifices ;  and,  5,  con- 
sequently an  established  order  of  priesthood. 

Of  these,  one  tribe  was  selected  as  the  depository  of  the  true  Church, 
and  which  is  called  God*s  own  inheritance,  and  whose  language,  it  is 
supposed,  was  not  changed.      Arphaxad,  the   son  of  Shem,  was  the 
patriarch  selected,  of  whom  Abraham   and  the  house  of  Israel  were 
descended.    Abraham  "  was  the  tenth  in  lioeal  descent  from  Noah,  and 
the  nineteenth  from  Adam.    We  trace  his  descent  from  Adam  and  Seth 
through  a  list  of  men  who  seem  to  have  preserved  the  knowledge  and  the 
worship  of  the  true  God  with  great  care.    But  Abraham's  knowledge 
ascends  to  the  origin  of  the  world  and  of  man  by  a  course  still  shorter, 
and  therefore  less  liable  to  error,  than  that  which  we  have  just  men- 
tioned.    Lamech,  the  father  of  Noah,  was  bom  fifty-six  years  before 
the  death  of  Adam,  with  whom  of  course  he  would  have  frequent  per- 
sonal intercourse,  and  from  whom  he  doubtless  derived  all  that  he  could 
teach,  and  all  which  it  was  important  for  him  to  know.   ■  Lamech  lived 
to  within  five  years  of  the  flood,  when  Noah,  his  son,  whom  it  was 
his  duty  to  instruct  in  all  which  he  had  learned,  was  600  years  old. 
Heber,  the  great  grandson  of  Shem,  Noah*s  second  son,  was  bom  283 
years  before  the  death  of  Noah,  and  doubtless  received  from  him  all  the 
information  which  he  had  derived  from  his  father  s  personal  intercourse 
with  Adam.     Heber,  from  whom  Abraham  was  the  sixth  in  lineal 
descent,  died  at  the  then  uncommon  age  of  464,  having  survived  his 
illustrious  descendant  four  years.    Thus  then  we  have  a  short  and  easy 
line  of  communication  from  Adam,  the  first  man,  through   Lamech, 
Noah,  and  Heber,  to  Abraham ;   so  that  he  is  removed  three  degrees 
only  from  personal  intercourse  with  our  first  parent,  while  a  thousand 
connected  and  concurring  testimonies  would  still  confirm  their  commu- 
nications ;  to  which  even  the  appearance  of  the  world  and  the  condition 
of  mankind,  would  then  add  ample  evidence."^ 

Now  that  we  have  reached  the  patriarchate  of  the  Father  of  the  Faith- 
ful, we  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  hitherto  church  and  state  went  on 
haimoniously  hand  in  hand  together  for  more  than  two  thousand  years. 


*  A  Tolume  of  Sermons  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Walker,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Primus  Scotiee  Episcopus,  The  above  quotation  is  from  the  Sermon  oo  the 
Original  Succession  and  Permanent  Evidence  of  a  Revealed  Religion,"  preached  before 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  at  Great  St.  Mary's  Church,  on  Sunday,  25  June,  1826. 
Published  by  Rivingtons,  of  whom  the  volume  may  be  had. 
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More  than  that,  in  parting  company  with  tbose  tribes  which  formed  the 
great  nations  of  antiqaity>  and  from  whom  smaller  states  and  nations 
emanated,  we  stiU  find  religion  of  tome  sort  or  other  firmly  connected 
with  the  state*  In  close  imitation  of  the  original  and  dirine  institutions, 
the  king  of  every  nation  was  its  high  priest,  and  all  other  divine  institu- 
tions, in  a  conmpted  state,  fiowed  on  in  one  continuous  stream  from 
father  to  son.  It  has  been  reserved  for  the  modem  Judas  Iscariot  and 
his  wretched  followers,  with  the  voluntaries,  to  cast  awav  and  despise 
what  even  the  heathen  preserved  and  transmitted  by  tradition  to  their 
descendants — a  national  church  in  firm  connection  with  the  state. 

When  Abraham  was  called  and  sent  into  a  far  country^  we  still  find 
the  church  and  state  in  close  alliance.  Abraham  was  the  patriarch  or 
sovereign  and  high  priest,  of  whom  we  read  that  he  levied  war  and  em- 
bodied the  trained  bands  of  his  own  house;  that  he  reared  an  altar, 
offered  sacrifice,  and  payed  tithes  to  Melchizedeck.  Isaac  and  Jacob 
coDtinued  the  same  united  regal  and  sacerdotal  offices,  and  which  the 
latter  transmitted  with  the  prophetic  blessing  to  his  fourth  son,  Judah. 
The  patriarch  of  each  of  the  twelve  tribes  continued  the  same  union  till 
the  cUvine  appoiutmenr  of  Aaron  and  his  descendants  as  a  separate  priest- 
hood, but  still  without  separating  the  church  from  the  state.  Hitherto  the 
revealed  will  of  God  had  oeen  transmitted  hy  tradition  from  generation  to 
generation,  which  could  be  easily  accomplished  from  the  extended  period 
of  men's  lives.  But,  since  life  was  shortened,  tradition  could  not  so 
effectually  or  securely  transmit  revelation  ;  therefore  it  pleased  God  to 
give  fallen  man  a  written  law.  Still  we  find,  in  this  written  law,  that  the 
church  was  so  closely  connected  with  the  state  that  the  latter  was  sub- 
ordinate to  the  high  priest  for  the  time  being. 

Every  tribe  among  the  Jews  had  a  chief  prince  or  patriarch,  who 
exercised  the  civil  government  within  it,  down  to  the  time  when  that 
rebellious  and  stifiT-necked  people  threw  ofi*  their  immediate  allegiance 
to  God,  and  desired  a  king,  whom  He  set  over  them.     But  the  prin- 
ciple of  unity  among  the  tribes  was  the  hiffh  priest,  who,  witl;i  the  sub- 
oidinate  priests  as  assistant  judges,  was  the  ultimate  judge  in  all  con- 
troversies, both  in  civil  and  religious  matters.     The  tribes  all  carried  up 
their  suits  to  the  high  priest,  as  the  dernier  resort,  for  judgment,  and 
which  was  final,  there  beinff  no  appeal    from  his  judgment    (Deut. 
xvii.  8,  &c.)  ;   for  he  stood  to  minister   justice    before    the    Lord. 
For  the  pmposes  of  war,  either  offensive  or  defensive,  God  himself  gave 
commissions  to  men  who  were  called  judges,  whose  supremacy  and 
authority  was  merely  temporary,  and  for  some  specific  object,  and  which 
ceased  when  that  object  was  attained.     To  these  twelve  tribes,  there 
was  but  one  priesthood  and  one  place  to  ofiier  the  yearly  atoning 
sacrifice  ;  but  rebellion  broke  their  unity,  and  the  true  religion  was  con- 
fined to  the  two  loyal  tribes  of  Judah  aud  Benjamin,  which  continued 
true  to  their  hereditary  sovereigns.     But  even  Jeroboam,  "  who  made 
Israel  to  sin,"  had  no  notion  of  either  Socialism  or  Voluntaryism,  but  set 
up  a  false  and  schismatical  religion  in  close  unity  with  the  state  which 
he  had  usurped.    Among  the  Jews,  church  and  state  were  never  severed 
even  under  their  Roman  conquerors. 

From  the  ascension  of  our  Lord  to  the  conversion  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine,  the  church  was  persecuted  by  the  state ;  nevertheless,  it  in- 
culcated obedience,  to  its  heathen  governors,  even  when  suffering  great 
hardships  at  their  hands.     On  his  conversion,  Constantine  immediately 
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incorporated  the  church  with  his  civil  govemiuent,  as  he  saw  ffom  the 
whole  stream  of  scripture  that  it  had  ever  heen  flo  incorporated  by  the 
express  will  and  command  of  God.  Amongst  all  the  revolutions  of 
empires,  and  changes  of  dynasties,  which  have  taken  place  since  that 
time,  there  has  never  been  a  severance  of  the  two  parties  whom  God  has 
joined  together,  till  our  modern  heresies  of  Voluntaryism  and  Socialism, 
which  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  delusions  of  Satan.  ''  The  union 
of  church  and  state  is  not  intended  to  make  the  church  political,  but  to 
make  the  state  religious,"  of  which  it  has  much  need.  It  has  been  re- 
served for  our  own  age  to  see  a  sect  demanding  the  separation  of  church 
and  state ;  which  means  that  the  state  should  become  barbarian  and 
infidel,  and,  instead  of  protecting  its  best  and  firmest  ally,  should  per- 
secute and  exterminate  it.  And  we  should  like  to  be  informed  how 
many  Thorogoods  and  other  brawlers  would  make  their  faith  perfect  by 
suffering  persecution  when  it  should  really  arise.  We  have  extracted 
the  following  anecdote  from  a  country  newspaper,  and  we  here  insert  it 
as  illustrating  the  diabolical  spirit  which  actuates  the  social  and  voluntary 
system.  "  At  an  establishment  for  the  education  of  young  ladies,  con- 
ducted by  two  daughters  of  a  dissenter  of  the  sect  of  '  Independents,' 
lit  Highgate,  near  London,  the  pupils  are  taught  to  pray,  amongst  other 
things,  that  they  '  may  never  forget  the  faults  of  the  church ;'  and,  upon 
dismissing  one  of  the  young  ladies  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  the 
senior  principal  of  the  establishment  (being  aware  that  her  friends  were 
members  of  the  Church  of  England)  expressed  a  fervent  hope  that 
her  pupil  '  would  not  disgrace  the  school  during  the  vacation  by 
entering  a  church  !'  The  pupil  replied,  that  she  certainly  would  have 
to  attend  church  during  her  absence ;  whereupon,  her  Christian  pre- 
ceptor rejoined,  that  she  lamented  to  find  that  she  had  failed  to  instil 
correct  principles  into  her  !  *  The  anecdote,'  says  the  Dorset  County 
Chronicle,  *  is  recorded  without  the  slightest  exaggeration,  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  correspondent  in  whom  we  can  place  the  most  implicit 
credit !' " 

The  spread  of  Socialism,  and  the  agitation  of  the  non-intrusionists 
and  voluntaries,  are  greatly  owing  to  the  many  heavy  blows  and  great 
discouragements  which  have  recendy  been  given  to  the  Christian  church 
which  is  happily  established  in  England  and  Ireland,  by  the  reform 
ministry.  The  fathers  of  the  church  were  advised  to  set  their  house  in 
order  ;  ten  Irish  bishoprics  were  as  a  consequence  extinguished  at  one 
fell  swoop  ;  attempts  were  made  to  annihilate  the  sacraments  and  rites 
of  the  church  by  the.  establishment  of  parish  registrars ;  to  annihilate 
the  tithe  property  of  the  Irish  church  by  the  celebrated  "  Appropriation 
Clause ;"  and  to  extinguish  the  Christian  religion  in  850  parishes  by 
the  suppression  of  the  daily  sacrifice  in  as  many  churches.  But  the  crown- 
ing blow  was  the  presentation  of  the  blaspheming  Owen  at  court,  with 
his  disgusting  book,  full  of  all  beastly  impurities,  advocating  principles 
destructive,  not  only  of  morality,  but  of  the  common  decencies  of  life, 
and  the  adoption,  as  a  principle,  of  those  desires  which  man  has  in  com- 
mon with  the  beasts  that  perish.  Some  of  the  principal  tenets  of  this 
blaspheming  and  pestilential  sect  are  the  entire  rejection  of  all  belief  in 
God.  Its  miserable  founder  ridicules  the  long  cherished  and  dearest 
hopes  of  the  humble  Christian,  and  asserts  that ''  it  is  irrational  to  he^ 
lieve  in  the  existence  of  a  God;  and  that  to  worship  such  a  Being  is 
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(fpoud  to  the  RATIONAL  convictioH  of  every  conscientious  and  iutellu^cni 
mind"  This  therefore  appears  to  be  a  new  edition  of  the  Goddess  of 
Reason  and  German  RadonaUsm, 

Lord  Melbourne  pleaded  ''  good  nature"  and  *'  inadvertence"  as  his 
excuse  for  introducing  Owen  to  the  queen ;  bat  which  cannot  pass 
muster^  even  although  the  object  had  been  less  pestilential  than  all 
parties,  except  the  Papists,  are  fullj  agreed  that  it  is.  But  this  excuse 
can  DO  longer  be  admitted  when  we  find  his  lordship  advocating,  in 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Peers,  some  of  the  most  insidious  and  dange* 
rous  opinions  of  this  most  abominable  association—"  that  man  is  not 
responsible  for  his  actions  !  ** — "  No  one,"  says  the  founder  of  this  most 
accursed  system,  '*  shall  be  responsible  for  his  physical,  moral,  or  intel- 
lectual organization,  or  for  the  sensations  made  on  that  organization  by 
external  circumstances."  The  consequence  of  these  and  such  like 
fallacies  is,  that  the  human  heart,  which  has  a  continual  inclination  unto 
evil,  has  full  and  unfettered  scope  to  wallow  in  the  mire  of  its  inherent 
corruption.  In  particular,  the  indulgence  of  that  impure  inclination  which 
has  been  the  destruction  of  mankind,  both  individually  and  collectively, 
irom  Adam  downwards,  is  held  ont  as  a  lure  to  the  sensual ;  and  mar- 
riage, which  is  declared  to  be  honourable  in  all,  is  denounced  as  an  ac- 
curswi  thing.  This  has  been  one  of  the  devil's  chief  doctrines  and 
devices  in  all  ages,  and  which  he  has  rivetted  round  Uie  neck  of  that 
church  whose  priests  are  most  active  in  encouraging  this  pestilential 
sect.  This  doctrine  of  devils  might  be  very  consoling  to  one  who  has 
made  such  a  disreputable  figtire  at  Storey  s  Gate,  and  in  courts  of  law, 
and  foim  a  sufficiently  reasonable  ground  for  his  obtaining  the  apparent 
sanction  and  patronage  of  the  crown  for  atheism  and  sensuality. 

We  have  read  none  of  the  socialist  books,  on  the  principle  that  we 
cannot  touch  pitch  and  be  clean.  We  learn,  however,  from  the  pub- 
lished lectures  of  a  Mr.  Giles,  a  bautist  minister  at  Leeds,  that  a 
perusal  of  Owen's  publications  unfolded  to  him  '*  so  many  impious  and 
licentious  principles ;  so  many  hypocritical  pretences,  notwithstanding, 
to  rirtue  and  philanthropy ;  so  many  apologies  for  crime ;  so  much  in- 
veterate hatred  to  civil  government ;  so  many  artful  contrivances  to 
ensnare  the  superficial  by  crude  metaphysical  subtleties,  the  indolent 
by  promises  of  luxury  without  labour,  and  the  sensual  by  a  perpetual 
^%y  of  the  animal  appetites,  and  the  prospect  of  a  Mahommedan  para- 
dise— as  awakened  in  his  mind  a  detestation  of  the  system  to  which  he 
was  previously  a  stranger."  Mr.  Giles,  therefore,  cautioned  his  hearers 
and  the  public  **  against  the  foUy,  wickedness,  and  mischievous  ten- 
dency of  a  system  which  he  saw  was  propagated  with  an  industry  worthy 
of  a  better  cause.*' 

The  efforts  of  that  worthy  champion  of  the  church,  the  bishop  of 
Exeter,  have  produced,  thought  ardily,  the  following  circular  fh>m  he 
minister  for  the  home  department  to  the  lords  lieutenants  of 
counties  throughout  the  kingdom.  It  is  better  late  than  never ;  and 
we  hope  this  unwilling  effort  in  the  cause  of  morality  may  be  attended 
with  some  beneficial  efiects ;  but  we  fear  the  evil  has  taken  too  deep  root, 
and  spread  too  wide  to  be  removed  by  a  mere  circular  letter : — 

"Whitehall,  February,  1840. 
**  My  Lord,— An  address  having  been  presented  to  the  Queen,  praying  Her  Mijesty 
to  direct  that  steps  be  taken  io  prevent  the  diffusion  of  blasphemous  and  immorat 
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doctrines  by  printed  publications,  and  by  other  illegal  means,  and  Her  Ma|esty>  in 
reply  to  that  address,  having  given  an  assurance  that  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the 
important  matters  which  form  the  subject  of  the  address,  and  that  reliance  might  be 
placed  upon  her  determination  to  discourage  all  doctrines  and  practices  dangerous  to 
morality  and  religion,  1  have  to^  request  your  lordship  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county  of  ■  to  this  subject  at  their  next  meeting  at 

the  general  quarter  sessions  of  the  county. 

"  I  am  farther  to  request  your  lordship  to  recommend  to  the  magistrates  assembled 
at  quarter  sessions,  and  to  any  magistrates  to  whom  you  may  think  it  advisable  to 
make  any  communication  before  the  time  of  the  session,  that  in'  case  they  should  re- 
ceive information  of  any  printed  blasphemous  publication,  or  of  blasphemous  speeches 
delivered  at  public  meetings,  and  should  deem  it  necenary  to  make  known  such  infor- 
mation to  the  governlhent,  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  considered  whether  a  prosecu- 
tion may  be  expedient,  they  should  transmit  to  me  such  informatioB,  with  a  report  of 
the  speech,  or  a  copy  of  the  speech,  or  a  copy  of  the  publication,  together  with  all 
necessary  proofs  which  they  may  be  able  to  procure. 

(Signed)  ''  Normambt. 

"  To  the  Locd-Lieut  of  the  county  of  ■■." 


FRA.GMENTS  OF  IRENiEUS* 

TO   THE   EDITOR   OF   THE    EPISCOPAL    MAGAZINE. 

SiR^ — Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  some  extracts  from  Irenseus, 
contained  in  the  Fragmenta  Anecdota,  &c.,  of  M.  Pfaffius,  a  learned 
Lutheran.  They  were  found .  in  an  old  MS.  in  the  library  of  Turin ; 
and, .  as  the  other  extracts  of  the  Greek  fathers  were  found  in  the  works 
which  remain,  it  is  but  fair  to  conclude  that  these  fragments  of  Irensens 
were  faithfully  copied  from  some  of  his  lost  wcMrks.  Pfaffius  entertained 
no  doubt  of  their  genuineness,  and  they  express  the  scattered  opinions  of 
the  work  on  heresies  now  existing. 

^^  Christ,  called  before  all  ages,  the  Son  of  God,  appeared  in  the  con- 
summation of  time^  that  he  might  purify  us,  who  were  under  the  yoke  of 
sin,  by  his  blood ;  making  us  to  stand  as  blameless  sons  before  his  Father, 
if  we  show  ourselves  obedient  to  the  correction  of  the  Spirit.  And  he  will 
come  in  the  end  of  time  to  destroy  all  evil,  and  for  universal  reconciliation, 
that  there  may  be  an  end  of  all  impurity. 

'^  Those  who  unfold  the  last  constitutions  of  the  apostles  know  that  the 
Lord  in  the  New  Testament  instituted  the  new  oblation  according  to 
the  pr(^het  Malachi :  '  From  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  of 
the  sai^e,  incense  shall  be  o£fered  to  my  name,  and  a  pure  offering ;'  as 
John,  in  the  Apocalypse,  says,  '  Sweet  odours  are  the  prayers  of  the 
saints/  Paul  also  exhorts :  '  to  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice, 
holy,  acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  your  reasonable  service;'  and,  again, 
'  Let  us  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God  continually,  that  is,  the  fruit 
of  our  lipsi  gi^g  thanks  to  his  name/  For  these  oblations  are  not 
according  to  the  law^  the  hand-writing  of  which  the  Lord,  blotting  out, 
took  from  the  midst  of  us ;  but  according  to  the  Spirit,  for  it  is  necessary 
to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  On  which  account  the  oblation 
of  the  Eucharist  is  also  not  carnal  but  spiritual,  and,  in  this,  pure.  For 
we  offer  to  God  bread  and  the  cup  of  benediction,  giving  thanks  to  him 
because  he  has  commanded  the  earth  to  brhig  forUi  these  fruits  for  our 
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DOtuislfment^  and  after  the  oblation  is  finished  we  invoke  the  Holy 
^pirit^  that  he  would  exhibit  this  sacrifice  and  bread,  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  the  cup,  the  blood  of  Christ,  that  those  who  receive  these 
antitypes  may  purchase  remission  of  sins  and  eternal  life ;  also,  those 
who  make  these  oblations  in  remembrance  of  the  Lord  do  not  assent 
to  the  institutions  of  the  Jews ;  but,  performing  sacred  things  spiritually, 
are  called  the  sons  of  wisdom.'* 

Pfaffius,  a  violent  opponent  of  the  oblation,  remarks  that  the  com- 
mencement of  the  latter  extract  shows  that  the  Apostles  taught  many 
things  in  the  churches  planted  by  them  which  are  not  extant  in  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles  preserved  to  our  times.  Of  this  no  one  that 
believes  the  Scriptures  can  doubt.  1  Cor.  xi.  34;  John,  xxi.  25. 
Irenseus  here  declares  that  the  Christian  Church  offers  bread  and  wine, 
prayers,  praise,  and  the  bodies  of  the  worshippers ;  thus  supporting  my 
views  of  the  Eucharist  most  completely.  It  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  he  does  not  oppose  spiritual  to  material,  but  the  spiritual  sacrifices 
of  Christians  (including  bread  and  wine)  to  those  of  the  law.  As  some 
copies  of  his  work  on  heresies  read,  *'  verbum  quod  offertur  Deo,"  others 
*'  per  quod,"  it  has  been  doubted  whether  IreuGQUs  held  the  oblation  of 
Christ  s  body  and  blood  under  the  symbols  of  bread  and*  wine.  The 
words  **  this  sacrifice  and  bread  "  clearly  show  that  he  held  an  oblation 
of  more  than  mere  bread  and  wine :  and  the  invocation  dififers  from  all 
the  liturgies,  using  the  word  "  exhibit  or  manifest,"  instead  of"  make  ;** 
thus  removing  a  difficulty  which  has  caused  much  dispute  between  the 
Roman  and  Greek  Churches.  / 

M.  Pfaffius  clearly  deduces  the  sumption  or  taking  of  the  bread,  the 
breaking  of  it,  the  mention  of  the  body  of  the  Lord,  the  distribution  with 
certain  words  conjoined,  the  Eucharistic  hymn,  the  mixed  cup,  the 
annunciation  of  the  death  of  the  Lord  (Ex.  xiii.  8—1  Cor.  xi.  26), 
fiwn  the  rites  of  the  Passover  made  use  of  by  tlie  Jews.  He  then  says 
that,  as  our  Saviour  in  instituting  the  Lord's  Supper  accommodated  him- 
self to  the  customs  of  the  Jews,  strme  apostolical  men  thought  it  would  not 
he  criminal  in  them  if  they  superadded  the  oblation  to  the  consecration 
of  the  gifts ;  and  thus  he  accounts  for  the  Christian  sacrifice  entering 
into  the  Church. 

I  shall  now  give  you  his  conclusions  in  his  own  words : 

"  1st  The  rites  of  celebrating  the  Eucharist  were  taken  from  those 
which  were  in  use  amongst  the  Jews,  especially  from  those  of  the  Paschal 
Supper." 

"  2ndly.  In  Scripture,  the  term  '  new  oblation,*  is  not  met  with, 
when  Christ  instituted  the  new  supper ;  much  less  can  it  be  said  that 
in  it  he  offered  his  body  and  blood  to  God  his  Father  as  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice." 

But  the  terms  ''  sacrifice  and  service  of  your  faith  "  are  mentioned, 
which  Pfaffius  declares  mean  only  "  that  faith  is  a  sacrifice.**  What 
says  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  ?  *'  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  David  shall  never 
want  a  man  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  the  house  of  Israel ;  neither  shall 
the  priests,  the  Levites,  want  a  man  before  me  to  offer  burnt-offerings, 
and  to  kindle  meat-offerings,  and  to  do  sacrifice  continually.  If  ye  can 
break  my  covehant  of  the  day,  and  my  covenant  of  the  night,  that 
there  should  not  be  day  and  night  in  their  season ;  then  may  also  my 
covenant  be  broken  with  David  my  servant,  that  he  should  not  have  a 
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son  to  reign  upon  his  throne^  and  with  the  Levites,  the  priests^  my 
ministers."  Now  the  Jews  have  neither  king,  nor  sacrifice,  hut  Christ, 
the  son  of  David,  is  King  over  the  house  of  Israel,  and  the  Christian 
priests  offer  the  sin  and  meat-offering,  viz.,  the  hody  and  Wood  of  Christ, 
and  bread  and  vrine.  Jer.  xxxiii.  17 — 21.  The  terms  "ministered  to 
the  Lord,"  Acts,  xiii.  2,  are  sacrificial. 

*'  3rd.  In  the  three  first  centuries  only  bread  and  wine,  especially 
before  consecration,  were  offered  with  consecratory  prayers." 

How  he  could  assert  this  in  the  face  of  his  own  fragment,  and 
Cyprian  s  words,  which  he  has  quoted,  is  surprising :  ''  whence  it  appears 
that  the  blood  of  Christ  is  not  offered  if  the  cup  does  not  contain  wine." 
He  asserts  that,  as  the  Clementine  and  other  liturgies  have  the  prayer 
of  consecration,  viz.,  the  invocation,  placed  after  the  oblation,  therefore 
only  bread  and  wine  are  offered.  But  there  is  a  second  oblation,  a 
prayer  that  the  offerings  might  be  received  at  the  heavenly  altar,  which 
would  be  satisfactory  even  if  it  were  proved  that  the  elements  were  not 
consecrated  by  prayer,  praise,  and  the  words  of  institution. 

"  4th.  According  to  the  liturgies,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  nothing 
but  bread  and  wine  is  offered,  either  before  or  after  consecration,  the 
term  gifts  and  antitypes  being  applied  to  the  sacrifice." 

Christ  is  called  *'  a  gift,"  by  Ignatius :  "  They  abstain  from  the 
Eucharist,  and  the  public  ofiices,  &c.  And  for  this  cause,  contradicting 
the  gift  of  God,  they  die  in  their  disputes."  And  2  Esdras,  ii.  37, 
says,  "  I  testify  my  Saviour  openly.  O  receive  the  gift  that  is  given 
you,  and  be  glad,  giving  thanks  unto  Him  that  hath  called  you  to  the 
heavenly  kingdom." 

And  the  Gothic  liturgy,  "  We,  therefore,  observing  these  his  com- 
mandments, offer  unto  thee  the  holy  gift  of  our  salvation."  If  the 
liturgy  of  Basil,  in  the  prayer  of  oblation,  calls  the  sacrifice  "  the  anti- 
types of  the  holy  body  and  blood  of  Christ,"  it  is  clear  that  it  means 
the  antitypes  of  his  corporeal  body  and  blood,  not  of  his  spiritual. 
St.  Peter  calls  Baptism  the  antitype  of  Noah's  ai*k,  and  if  the  word 
is  used  by  any  writer  previous  to  Irenseus,  it  is  in  the  first  book  of 
the  Sybilline  Oracles.  Irenaeus  in  the  above  fragment  may  mean  that 
the  Eucharist  is  the  antitype  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices. 

''  5th.  The  oblation  of  Christ  once  made  cannot  be  continued,  re- 
newed, or  repeated." 

There  is  no  repetition  of  the  sacrifice  upon  the  cross,  but  there  is 
that  of  the  altar,  as  "  of  his  fulness  we  all  receive." 

**  6th.  Christ  fulfilled  the  law,  and  then  abrogated  it." 

Christ  came  not  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil 
them,  which  he  did  by  epitomizing  the  sacrifices,  as  he  did  the  moral 
law,  when  he  said,  "  He  that  loves  God  and  his  neighbour  has  ful- 
filled the  whole  law."  There  were  two  altars  under  the  law :  there  is 
but  one  under  the  Gospel. 

"  7th.  Clement  of  Rome  (in  the  extract  which  I  have  given)  only 
speaks  of  the  offerings  of  laics,  and  knew  nothing  of  that  of  the 
Eucharist." 

The  reason  why  Clement  mentions  ^'  certain  times,  places,  persons," 
was  to  show  the  schismatics  that  the  Eucharist  was  not  to  be  offered 
in  every  conventicle,  but  in  the  church ;  and  the  mention  of  sacrifices 
shows  that  he  meant  something  more  than    an  offering  of  first-fruits. 
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The  ''  examination  "  proves  that  he  alludes  to  the  sacerdotal  -  offering, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  the  laics.  Pfaffius  asserts  that  the  oblations  of 
first-fruits  were  placed  on  the  altar,  and  blessed,  and  that  the  act  of 
placing  was  the  sole  oblation.  But  the  prayer  of  benediction  given  by 
the  Constitutions^  and  this  of  Gregory,  "  O  Lord,  who  htist  created 
heaven  and  earth,  and  all  thinss,  we  suppliants  beseech  thee  to  bless 
and  sanctify  this  new  fruit,  and  multiply  abundantly,  to  those  offering 
to  thee,  this  new  finiit;  that  you  would  fill  their  cellars  with  corn  and 
wine  ;  that,  rejoicing  in  them,  they  may  render  to  thee,  the  Omnipotent 
God,  praise  and  thanksgiving  ;"*— are  very  different  fix>m  the  Eucha^ 
ristic  service.  The  third  of  the  Apostolical  Canons  directs  *'  that  nothing 
be  offered  but  bread  and  wine  upon  the  altar ; "  aud  the  Arabic  version 
adds,  that  '*  the  other  fruits  shall  be  blessed  with  the  prescribed 
prayers."  This  prayer  resembles  that  of  the  Eucharist  in  a  very  slight 
degree;  and  the  Council  of  Carthage  distinguishes  between  the  ob* 
lation  of  the  Eucharist  and  that  of  the  first-fruits,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  beheve  this  to  have  been  the  case  from  the  times  of  the 
Apostles. 

'*  8.  Christ  instituted  and  consecrated  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist 
with  prayer,  and  a  peculiar  benediction,  and  his  Apostles  followed  his 
example,  but  they  have  not  left  us  the  form  of  benediction  made  use  of." 

Then  it  is  plain  that  we  must  look  to  the  liturgies,  and  to  the  Fathers, 
for  the  form.  Our  Lord  fonned  the  prayer  which  bears  his  name  upon 
the  batsis  of  one  used  by  the  Jews,  altering  and  adapting  it  to  his  own 
time ;  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  although  he  used  the  Jewish  bene- 
diction, it  was  also  altered  and  accommodated  to  the  Christian  oblation. 

"9th.  All  the  Greek  liturgies  perfect  the  consecration  by  the  in- 
vocation of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  is  first  found  in  Irenaeus  and  the  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions.  In  the  LaUn  hturgies  the  consecration  is  perfected 
by  prayers ;  in  some,  especially  the  more  ancient,  the  Spirit  is  invoked. 
The  Greeks  in  the  Council  of  Florence,  either  from  corrupt  motives,  or 
ii'om  fear,  professed  that  they  held  the  sentunents  of  the  Roman  Church 
with  regard  to  consecration,  although  they  did  not  reform  their  liturgy, 
the  Latins  conniving  at  it." 

Most  writers  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  Latin  and  Greek  liturgies  by 
saying  that  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  prayers  added  to 
the  words  of  institution,  belong  to  the  effect  which  the  sacrament  produ* 
ces  upon  us  relative  to  our  sanctification.     Orsi  says  "  that  the  Chin-ch 
wished  to  regard  the  divine  operation  as  continued  during  some  time,  and 
as  perfecting  a  change  which  we  do  not  doubt  has  been  previously  accom- 
plished, for  fear  that  a  mystery  which  God  effects  in  a  moment  should  be 
effaced  immediately  ii;om  our  memory,  and  not  make  a  sufficient  impres- 
sion on  our  minds."     Harduoin  gives  this,  "  The  Greeks,  and  in  general 
all  the  orientals,  do  not  confer  any  sacrament  without  joining  the  invocar 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  sanctifies  every  thing  that  is  sanctified, 
which  effects  and  consummates  all  the  sacraments,  as  one  of  their  doctors 
speaks.     The  reason  is,  that  every  sacrament,  being  essentially  a  visible 
sign  of  an  invisible  grace,  has  a  necessary  relation  to  the  collation  or 
participation  of  this  grace ;  the  distribution  of  which  is  attributed  to  the 
Holy  Spirit.     Then  the  invocation  is  not  added  to  the  words  of  Christ 
for  the  perfection  of  the  sacrament,  considered  as  containing  the  body  of 
our  Lord,  but  as  a  means  which  procures  the  grace  for  us ;  so  that,  after 
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the  accomplishment  of  one  of  these  views,  we  may  pray  for  the  accom- 
plishuient  of  the  other^  which  is  the  end  and  completion  of  the  sa* 
crament.  In  the  liturgy  of  St.  Basil  it  is  required  '*  that  the  body  of 
Jesus  Christ  become  vivifying  and  salutary  to  our  souls  and  bodies 
which  answers  to  the  being  replenished  with  all  heaiwnly  benedictionL 
and  grace/'  of  the  Roman  canon.  Your  readers  may  compare  these 
opinions  with  the  words  of  Irenaeus>  and  adopt  which  they  please. 

"  10.  The  effect  of  Consecration  is  the  real  presence,  which  on/y 
shows  itself  in  the  use,  and  consists  in  the  union  of  the  bread  and 
wine  with  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Here  Pfaffius  is  at  variance  with  Justin  Martyr,  and  the  whole  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  as  it  was  a  custom  to  send  the  Eucharist  to  the 
sick,  and  to  other  churches.  He  declares  that  it  is  a.  grave  error  to 
accuse  the  Lutheran  churches  of  holding  Consubstantiation.  He 
asserts,  ''that  the  Eucharist  is  a  feast  upon  the  body  and  blood  of 
the  Lord,  offered  upon  the  cross.''  In  sacrificial  feasts  the.  whole 
was  oi!ered  and  eaten,  but  here>  according  to  bis  views,  the  bread  and 
wine  was  not  offered^  and  the  feast  consists  of  a  part  offered  and  a 
part  hot  This  was  also  Cudworth's  idea ;  but  how  can  it  be  reconciled 
with  the  precept  of  abstaining  from'  blood  P  Was  it  not  his  natural  body 
which  suffered  ?  Pfaffius  says  that  an  English  author,  Pellingius,  bad 
feigned  two  bodies,  a  natural  and  a  spiritual,  in  his  treatise  on  the 
Eucharist.  The  words  of  Tertullian,  produced  by  Cudworth^  prove  too 
much,  instead  of  assisting  his  view.  ''Will  not  your  station  be  more 
solemn  if  you  stand  at  the  altar  of  God  P  Having  received  and  re- 
served the  body  of  the  Lord,  both  the  participation  of  the  sacrifice 
and  the  execution  of  the  office  are  safe." 

"11.     The  Ministers  of.  Consecration  are  Priests." 

A  fair  admission  this,  from  a  supporter  of  the  Augsburgh  Confession  ; 
but,  if  blessing  i&  a  part  of  the  priest's  office,  so  also  is  offering. 

^'.12«  The  consecration  is  double,  by  reason  of  the  omnipotent  opera- 
tion of  God,  by  which  the  sacramental  uni<»i  is  perfected ;  and  by  reason 
of  the  recitation  of  the  words  of  institution,  of  the  prayers  by  which  the 
divine  operation  is  earnestly  desired,  as  well  of  the  priest  offering  them, 
who  is  the  minister  of  consecration,  as  of  the  whole  church,  which 
ought  to  be  joined  with  those  of  the  priests,  on  which  account  uitiphons 
were  introduced  into  the  ancient  Church." 

The  Eucharist  must  be  investigated  in  a  double  view;  one  external, 
witnessed  by  sense;  the  other  internal,  which  affects  neither  the  eyes 
nor  any  of  the  other  senses.  The  fathers  speak  of  the  fiist  when  they 
call  the  elements  the  sign,  figure,  or  symbol^  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  which  is  the  internal  part  In  this  manner,>  most  of  the  seeming 
contradictions  of  the  lathers  may  be  explained. 

It  appears  that  Bemo  Augiensis  has  asserted  that  Alexander  the  First, 
bishop  of  Rome,  introduced  the  words  of  institution,  that  Leo  intro- 
duced  the  words,  "  Holy  host,  immaculate  host,  &c.,"  and  that  Gregory 
the  Great  added  the  words  "  command  us  to  be  delivered  fram  eternal 
damnation,  &c.,"  to  the  Roman  canon.  Not  having  seen  his  wor^  I 
cannot  say  how  far  he  has  proved  these  points,  which,  if  correct,  wduld 
show  that  the  canon  was  origiiially  much  more  simple  than  now,  and 
would  overthrow  the  "  quod  semper,  ubique,  omnibus." 

The  words  of  the  liturgy  of  Jerusalem,  "  We  offer  also  for  thy  holy 
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places,"  have  been  objected,  for  honr  cOuld  Christ  be  offered  fi>r  a  city  ? 
Those  who  believe  in  a  general  and  a  particular  providence  will  not  find 
it  difficult  to  accede  to  the  Apostle's  words,  "  For  of  Him,  and  through 
Him,  and  to  Him,  are  all  things." 

It  appears  from  Pfaffius  that  Rome's  great  defender,  Bossuet,  held 
that  in  the  Eucharist  the  Church  offers  bread  and  wine,  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  herself  and  her  prayers  conjoined  with  the  prayers  of 
Christ,  who  is  present.  The  four  first  I  admit,  the  last  can  be  proved 
neither  by  Scripture  nor  the  fathers.  He  adds,  that  the  Eucharist  may 
be  called  an  holocaust,  being  consumed  by  the  fire  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Bossuet  gives  three  reasons  for  the  sacrifice  being  propitiatory :  first,— « 
**  Because  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  present  on  the  altar,  cannot  but 
be  acceptable  to  God,  and  render  him  propitious  to  us.  Secondly,  that 
Christ,  being  present  in  the  sacrament,  intercedes  and  sues  for  us ;  and 
all  intercession  of  Christ  is  propitiatory."  He  also  states  that  the  work 
of  redemption  is  applied,  continued,  and  consummated,  by  the  sacrifice 
of  the  imass,  which  is  egregiously  false.  Lastly,  that,  as  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass  is  a  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  therefoi^  it  is  propiti- 
atory. Bossuet  has  this  in  his  Variations  of  the  Protestant  Churches : 
"  Whatever  varies,  whatever  is  charged  with  doubtful  and  obscure  terms, 
always  appears  su^clous,  and  not  only  fraudulent,  but  even  absolutely 
&lse,  because  it  shows  an  embarrassment  which  truth  does  not  know." 
He  might  have  applied  this  to  himself  and  to  his  church,  for  he  frequently 
found  it  convenient  to  forget  the  Council  of  Trent ;  nevertheless,  he  has 
clothed  the  Romish  Church  in  her  best  robes:  and  Pfafiius  admits  that 
his  work  is  written  with  an  appearance  of  sincerity  and  unction  that 
would  have  deceived  him,  if  he  had  not  been  armed  with  the  divine 
armour  of  the  Scilptures. 

Having  mentioned  "  a  station,"  it  is  necessary  to  inform  your  readers 
that  the  primitive  term  alludes  to  the  soldiers  of  Christ  standing  on  their 
watch,  and  not  a  meeting  to  concoct  mtuder  and  rebellion,  as  the  Romish 
Church  has  made  it  in  Ireland.  Hermas  is  the  first  writer  who  mentions 
and  describes  it,  in  the  first  century.  "  ''What  has  brought  thee  hither 
thus  early  in  the  morning  P '  I  answered,  '  Sir,  to  day  I  keep  a 
station.'  He  answered,  '  What  is  a  station  ? '  I  replied,  *  It  is  a 
£»t.'  He  said,  '  What  is  that  fast  ? '  I  answered,  '  I  fast  as  I  have 
been  wont  to  do.'  '  Ye  know  not,'  said  he,  '  what  it  is  to  fast  unto 
God;  nor  is  this  a  fast  which  ye  fast,  prpfiting  nothing  with  God,' 
'  Sir,'  said  I,  ^  what  makes  you  speak  thus  P  '  He  replied,  '  I  speak 
it  because  this  is  not  thei  true  fast  which  you  think  that  you  fast ;  but  I 
will  show  you  what  that  is  which  is  a  coii^plete  fast,  and  acceptable  unto 
God.  '  Hearken,'  satd  he,  *  the  Lord  does  not  de^i'e  such  a  needless 
^t,  for  by  &sting  in  this  manner  thou  advancest  nothing  in  righteousness. 
But  the  true  fast  is  this :  do  nothing  vrickedly  in  thy  Ufe,  but  serve  God 
with  a  pure  mind  and  keep  his  commandments,  and  walk  according  tp 
bis  precepts,  nor  siifier  any  wicked  desire  to  enter  ^into  thy  mind.  But 
trust  in  the  Lord,  that,  if  thou  doest  these  things  and  fearest  him,  and 
abstainest  from  every  evil"  woric,  thou  shaJt  live  unto  God.  Having  per- 
formed this,  that  day  on  which  thou  fastest  thou  shalt  take  nothing  at  all 
but  bread  and  water,  and  computing  the  quantity  of  food  which  thou  art 
wont  to  eat  upon  other  days,  thou  shalt  lay  aside  the  expense  which  thou 
shoiddest  have  made  that  day,  and  give  it  unto  the  widow,  the  fatherless, 
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and  the  poor.  And  thus  shalt  thou  perfect  the  humiliation  of  thy  sonl, 
that  he  who  receives  of  it  may  satisfy  his  soul,  and  his  prayer  come  up 
to  the  Lord  God  for  thee.  If,  therefore,  thou  shalt  thus  accomplish  thy 
fast,  thy  sacrifice  shall  he  acceptable  unto  the  Lord,  and  thy  fast  shall 
be  written  in  his  book/  " 

But  to  return.     The  Christian  sacrifice  is  farther  illustrated  by  con- 
sidering some  of  the  views  taken  by  the  primitive  church  on  antichrist. 
The  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  written  in  the  year  68,  points  to  the  expected 
advent  mentioned   in  the  2  Thess.  ii.  3.    ''  But  afterwards,  upon  the 
subject  of  his  second  advent,  his  disciples  shall  forsake  the  doctrine  of 
the  twelve  apostles,  their  beloved  and  pure  faith,  while  much  contention 
shall  take  place  respecting  his  coming  and  the  proximity  of  his  approach. 
In   those  days    there  shall  he  many    attached  to  office    destitute  of 
wisdom;  multitudes  of  iniquitous  elders  and  pastors,  injurious  to  their 
flocks  and  addicted  to  rapine ;  nor  shall  the  holy  pastors  themselves  dili- 
gently perform  their  duty.    Great  too  shall  be  the  calumny,  and  numerous 
the  calumniators  who^shall  not  enjoy  the  honour  of  the  Lord's  approach, 
and  from  many  shall  the  Holt  Spirit  he  withdrawn.    Nor  in  those  days 
shall  there    be  many  prophets,  neither  teachers  of  confirmed  truths, 
except  a  (em  in  various  places.     This  is  the  age  of  those  whom  those 
days  shall  call.     And  after  its  completion  Berial  (Belial  or  Satan)  shall 
descend,  the  mighty  angel,  the  prince  of  this  world,  which  he  has  pos- 
sessed from  its  creation.     He  shall  descend  firom  the  firmament  in  the 
form  of  a  man,  the  murderer  of  his  mother  (Nero),  in   the   form   of 
him,  the  sovereign  of  the  world.     The  plant  which  the  twelve  apostles 
of  the  Beloved  have  planted  shall  he  pluck  away  firom  them  ;  into  his 
hand  shall  it  be  given.     He  shall  address  the  beloved  and  say,    '  I  am 
God,  and  besides  me  there  was  none,  no,  not  any.'     Then  shall  the 
whole  world  believe  in  him.      They  shall  sacrifice  to  him  and  serve 
him,  saying,  '  He  is   God,  and  besides  him   there  is   no  other  God.* 
Many,  likewise,  of  those  who  had  concurred  in  the  reception  of  the  Be- 
loved shall  turn  after  him.     And  the  power  of  his  prodigies  shall  be 
displayed  in  every  city  and  country.     In  every  city  shall  his  image  be 
erected.**  I  think  this  author  understood  St.  Paul's  "  sacrifice  and  service" 
literally.     He  recounts  the  second  advent,  resurrection,  judgment,  and 
destruction  of  the  world.     Dr.  Priestly  asserted  that  Justin  Martyr  first 
introduced  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  Dr.  Shuttleworth  maintains 
that  the  sacrifice  was  introduced  by  Irenseus.      This  book  refutes  the 
former,  and  vindicates  the  firat  three  chapters  of  St.  Matthew.    "  There, 
all  invoked  the  First,  the  Father,  and    his  Beloved,   the  Christ,    and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  all  wiih  united  voice.*'     It  is  probable  that   Ignatius 
boiTowed  the  idea  of  "  the  virginity  of  Mary,  and  he  who  was  bom  of 
her,  being  kept  in  secret  from  the  prince  of  this  world,**  as  it  represents 
the  Beloved    descending  through    the  firmament,   and  Satan   and  his 
angels  regretting  that  it  was  concealed  from  them. 

The  next  author  who  alludes  to  antichrist  is  St.  Bamabasr;  ''And  he 
rested  the  seventh  day :  he  meaneth  this,  that,  when  his  Son  shall  come, 
and  abolish  the  season  of  the  Wicked  One,  and  judge  the  ungodly,  and 
shall  change  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars  '*  (borrow^  from 
the  Ascension  probably),  "then  he  shall  gloriously  rest  in  that  seventh 
day." 

After  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  was  written,  a  great  change  of  sentiment 
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took  place,  and  the  Syiiilline  Oracles  boldly  affix  antichrist  to  Rome,  and 
Irenseus  finds  the  number  666  in  the  word  Lateinos.  *  M.  Genaude 
falsely  accuses  the  Oracles  of  Gnosticism,  Hippolytus,  bishop  of  Portua 
in  220,  writes:  ''When  he  (antichrist)  shall  plav  the  knave,  and  be 
elated  with  pride  against  the  servants  of  God,  he  shall  wish  to  extirpate 
and  banish  them  from  the  world,  on  account  of  their  denying  gloiy  to 
himself:  he  will  order  piles  of  wood  and  censers  to  be  everywhere  placed, 
lest  any  of  the  saints  should  buy  or  sell  before  they  have  sacrificed. 
For  this  is  the  mark  in  the  nghl  hand.  But  what  he  says  of  the  fore- 
head is  this:  that  all  shall  be  crowned,  and  bear  upon  themselves  the 
£ery  garland,  not  of  life,  but  of  death.  And  he  shall  confirm  the  cove- 
nant with  many  in  one  week,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  week  he  shall  take 
away  my  sacrifice  and  ofiering/'  Here  the  martyr  applies  the  words  of 
Daniel  to  antichrist,  declaring  that,  as  Christ  in  the  midst  of  the  week 
denounced  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  and  predicted  the  destruction  of  Jem 
salem,  so  should  antichrist  take  away  the  Christian  sacrifice,  and  intro- 
duce the  abominable  incense. 

The  Theban  Hyppolytus,  in  the  fifth  century,  writes :  ''  Then  the 
universe  will  bewail  a  life  full  of  torments.  The  sea,  the  air,  the  earth, 
wild  beasts  and  birds,  mountains  and  hills,  and  the. woods  of  the  field, 
will  bewail,  because  the  human  race  have  departed  from  the  holy  God, 
and  believed  that  impostor,  having  taken  the  mark  of  that  impure  enemy 
of  God,  in  place  of  the  vivifying  cross  of  the  Saviour.  The  churches 
will  grieve  with  a  great  grief,  because  neither  the  oblation,  nor  incense 
shall  be  offered,  nor  the  worship  grateful  to  God.  But  the  sacred  houses 
of  the  Church  shall  be  like  cottages,  and  the  precious  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  shall  not  be  known  in  those  days :  liturgies  shall  be  disused, 
the  singing  of  psalms  shall  cease,  and  the  recitation  of  the  Scriptures  no 
longer  heard.  Come,  O  prophets !  banished  on  account  of  my  naiife ; 
come,  patriarchs,  who,  before  my  advent,  have  obeyed  me  and  desired 
my  kingdom ;  come,  apostles,  partakers  of  my  afflictions,  whilst  I  con* 
versed  with  men,  on  account  of  the  Gospel ;  come,  martyrs,  who  have 
confessed  me  before  t3nrants,  and  have  borne  many  torments;  come, 
pnests>  who.  day  and  night  have  ofifered  the  pure  sacrifice,  and  have  daily 
immolated  my  precious  body  and  blood." 

It  is  clear  mm  this  author,  and  from  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  that 
the  incensing  had  now  entered  the  church.  The  use  of  the  sign  of  the 
cross  is  generally  referred  to  the  time  of  Tertullian,  but  from  the  ascen- 
sion it  appears  to  have  been  apostolical :  ''  These  cloathings  belong  to 
many  in  the  world,  who  will  receive  their  faith  from  him,  to  whom  will 
be  ascribed  the  name  of  which  I  have  spoken ;  to  many  who  will  keep 
his  words,  confiding  in  them  and  in  his  cross;  for  such  are  they  re- 
served." 

To  those  persons  who  consider  the  doctrine  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice 
as  very  convenient  for  human  frailty,  the  words  of  Zeno  of  Verona,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  of  Hilary,  may  be  acceptable.  After  stating  that  there 
were  three  kinds  of  sacrifices :  those  of  the  Gentiles,  which  were  detes- 
table, for  they  sacrificed  to  devils,  and  not  to  God ;  those  of  the  Jews> 
which  are  reprobate,  for  their  hands  are  full  of  blood,  even  of  the  blood  of 
the  Just  One ;  those  of  the  Christians,  which  are  pure,—  *  Immola  Deo 
sacrificium  laudis,  non  vituperationis :"— he  concludes,  "Jam  videat 
unusqaisque   quemadmodum   sacrificium   aut  sumat,  aut  ofierat;  sicut 
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enim  indign^  offerre  sacrilegium  est^  ita  indign^  mandu^are  moitiferum/' 

The  following  prayer  is  from  the  liturgy  of  Dr.  Grabe :  *'  Almighty  God, 
who  alone  art  holy^  and  accepte&t  the  sacrifice  of  praise  from  those  who 
call  upon  thee  with  the  whole  heart,  accept  the  prayers  which  we  sinners 
pour  oat  to  thee,  and  bring  them  to  thy  holy  altar  ;  and  render  us  fit  to 
offer  to  thee  spiritual  gifts  and  sacrifices  for  our  sins,  and  for  the  errors 
of  the  people ;  and  make  us  worthy  to  find  giuce  before  thee,  that  our 
sacrifice  may  be  acceptable,  and  that  the  good  Spirit  of  thy  grace  may 
rest  upon  us  and  our  oblations,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen.*' 

This  firom  that  of  Mr.  Stephens :  "  Therefore,  O  Lord  t  holy  Father  I 
we,  thy  humble  servants,  according  to  His  holy  institution,  commemora- 
ting with  these  gifts  his  bitter,  but  most  precious  death  and  passion,  and 
solemnly  representing  it  before  thy  divine  majesty,  as  the  great,  most 
holy,  and  only  propitiation  for  all  our  sins,  an4  ibr  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world;  and  mindftil  also  of  his  most  powerful  resurrection,  glorious 
ascension  into  heaven,  and  blessed  session  at  thy  right  hand  to  inter- 
cede for  us,  until  he  shall  return  with  great  power  and  glory  to  judge 
the  living  and  the  dead,  and  give  to  every  man  according  to  the  works 
done  in  the  flesh ;  ofier  unto  thee,  through  Him,  this  pure  and  immaculate 
oblation,  with  the  most  humble  adoration,  pt^se,  and  thanksgiving,  fix)m 
the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  for  thy  inestimable  clemency,  goodness,  and 
benignity  demonstrated  by  these  things  to  men  and  angels,  supplicating 
and  praying  thee  that  this  one  unbloody,  rational,  and  spiritual  sacrifice 
may  be  acceptable  and  well-pleasing  to  thee,  omnipotent  God,  by  onr 
anointed  Jesus,  who  gave  himself  for  us  an  oblation  and  sacrifice  of 
sweet-smelling  savour.  That  thou  wouldest  deign  graciously  to  behold  it, 
ft*om  thy  glorious  celestial  throne,  as  the  memorial  of  the  covenant,  and 
be  propitious  to  us  and  to  the  whole  Catholic  Church ;  that  thou  wouldesi 
grant  full  and  perfect  remission  of  all  our  sins,  with  the  treasures  of  th} 
grace  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  pitifully  hear  our  prayers  and  thank^vings 
which  we  ofier  to  thee.  Send  also  thy  Holy  Spirit  upon  these  ofifered 
elements,  that  He  may  sanctify  and  bless  them,  that  this  bread  may 
become  the  precious  Body,  and  this  wine  the  precious  Blood  of  thy  Christ, 
for  the  remission  of  all  our  sins,  and  our  confirmation  in  all  grace  and 
virtue,  to  eternal  life.     Ameu." 

And  an  author  quoted  in  your  last  "  Bellarmine's  Notes  on  the  Church  " 
says  :  "  When  Moses  sprinkled  the  blood,  it  was  with  this  form  of  words, 
'  This  is  the  blood  of  the  Testament,  which  God  hath  enjoined  you ;' 
instead  of  which  Old  Testament,  Christ  said,  '  This  is  my  blood  of  the 
New  Testament.'  In  which  words  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all,  for  no 
mortal  understood  the  words  of  Moses  in  a  transubstantiated  sense ;  why, 
then,  those  of  Christ  ?"  There  is  this  difference :  Moses  sprinkled  the 
real  blood  of  slain  beasts,  pronouncing  the  woi*ds ;  Christ  took  bread  and 
wine :  thus  the  cases  are  not  alike,  and  the  comparison  leaves  the  matter 
as  difficult  as  it  found  it. 

Pfeffius  thus  correctly  analyses  the  views  of  the  primitive  Church  on 
prayers  for  the  dead :  "  They  prayed  for  patriarchs,  apostles,  martyrs, 
and  the  Virgin  Mary  herself,  that  their  blessedness  might  be  increased ; 
that  God  would  receive  their  intercessions  for  the  living;  that  their 
memory  might  be  celebrated  and  renewed  in  the  public  worship ;  that 
they  thus  might  be  excited  to  prayer  for  the  living;  that  those  who 
prayed  for  the  just  might  show  that  they  aspired  to  the  same  beatitude, 
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and  were  conjoined  with  ihem  in  faith,  as  partners  of  the  same  invisible 
church ;  that  they  might  render  thanks  to  God,  who  had  given  them 
perseverance  in  the  faith ;  that  God  might  be  prayed  to  bestow  on  us  the 
same  constancy  and  virtue.  For  those  who  had  not  died  in  perfect 
sanctity,  they  prayed  that,  the  remains  of  sin  being  purged,  they  might 
be  translated  into  the  heaven  of  the  blessed,  the  rigour  of  the  lust  judg- 
ment being  mitigated." 

With  a  few  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Philo  the  Jew,  who  wrote  in 
140;  I  shall  conclude.     "  If  the  person  who  offers  is  bad  and  unjust,  the 
sacrifices  are  not  sacrifices,  the  sacred  things  not  sacred  ;  and  his  prayers, 
instead  of  bringing  good,  produce  misfortune  and  malediction.     So  far 
from  remitting  sins,  they  bring  them  to  remembrance.     On  the  contrary, 
if  he  who  offers  a  sacrifice  to  God  is  holy  and  just,  the  sacrifice  remains 
whole  and  entire,  though  the  flesh  be  consunied.     Can  a  finer  sacrifice  be 
foimd  than  the  good  affection  of  the  soul  towards  God,  the  good  courage 
of  which  is  never  forgotten,  being  registered  in  the  register  and  tablet  of 
Him,  and  lasting  eternally  with  3ie  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  world  ?  The 
priests  sacrifice  only  for  their  parents,  friends,  and  those  of  their  own 
country;  but  the  high-priest  sacrifices  not  only  for  all  the  human  race, 
but,  moreover^  be  prays  and  renders  tjlianka  for  all  the  works  of  nature 
and  parts  of  the  world,  earth,  air,  fire,  and  sea ;  because  he  esteems  the 
world  as  his  country,  and  is  accustomed  to  render  Him  who  govenis  it 
propitious  by  prayers  and  offerings,  requiring  Him  to  make  his  creation 
a  partaker  of  his  mild  and  merciful  nature.     The  high-priest  is  a  near 
and  common  parent  to  all,  rendering  justice  according  to  his  laws  and 
ordinances  to  those  who  do  any  thing  contrary  to  them,  and  praying  and 
sacrificing  every  day  for  all  the  people,  asking  of  God,  for  them,  as  for 
his  father,  mother,  brothers,  and  children,  all   good  and  happiness ;  in 
order  that  all  persons  of  the  nation,  of  whatever  age  they  may  be,  may 
join  and  unite  themselves  as  parts  of  the  body  in  one  agreement  and 
community,  having  peace  and  good  goverament  in  commendation.     The 
law  wills  that  the  spirit  of  the  sacrifice  be  sanctified,  being  exercised  in 
good  and  profitable  thoughts,  and  then  that  his  life  be  furnished  with  good 
works,  that  when  he  puts  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  beast,  he  may 
say  with  a  pure  conscience :    '  These  hands  have  taken  no  gift  to  do 
evil,  have  shed  no  innocent  blood,  have  wounded  no  one,  have  done  no 
wrong,  nor  injury,  nor  attempted  any,  nor  assisted  in  any  thing  liable  to 
blame  or  reproach,  but  have  been  ministers  of  all  good  and  useful  things, 
which  are  prized  and  pmised  by  just,  honest,  and  wise  persons.     The 
blood  which  is  poured  around  the  altar  signifies  our  souls,  and  by  it  the 
soul  is  offered.'     He  who  has  never  fallen  into  adversity,  either  of  body 
or  goods,  ought  by  hymns,  praises,  and  sacrifices,  bolily  to  thank  tho 
Crovernor  of  the  world.     He  who  offers  should  consider  not  so  much 
whether  the  offering  be  without  spot,  as  that  his  soul  is  clean,  entire, 
and  perfect  in  all  good  works.     He  presents  it  either  to  render  thanks  for 
benefits  received,  or  for  their  continuance,  or  for  some  benefits  to  come, 
w  for  the  removal  of  present  or  approaching  evil.     God  receives  the 
smallest  thing  from  holy  persons :  if  they  present  themselves  accomplished 
and  perfect  in  virtue  and  honesty,  they  present  to  Him  a  great  sacri- 
fice, honouring  Him   as  the  Benefactor  and  Saviour  of  the  world  by 
hymns  and  praises.     Melchisedec  offered  bread  and  wine,  as  a  priest." 
Philo   says   that    thorns  signify  passions,   which  illustrates    St.  Paul's 
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"  thorn  in  the  flesh/'  upon  which  so  much  nonsense  has  been  written. 
These  passages  explain  the  existing  liturgies^  and  show  that  the  apostles 
founded  the  Christian  sacrifice  upon  those  of  the  Jews ;  and,  however 
unpleasant  it  may  sound  to  ultra-protestant  ears,  my  conviction  is,  that 
the  apostles  taught  the  canon  of  the  mass  in  every  church  which  they 
founded  under  heaven.  Yours  respectfully, 

Wm.  Pinckard. 
Towcester, 
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An  agitation  has  been  created  among  the  ministers  of  the.  Scottish 
Establishment,  which,  in  its  consequences,  bids  fair  to  finish  the  career  of 
*'  the  best  Reformed  Church."  Last  January,  the  commission  of  the 
General  Assembly  suspended  seven  ministers  in  the  presbytery  of 
Strathbogie,  which  is  a  district  in  the  counties  of  Banff  and  Aberdeen, 
watered  by  the  little  river  Bogie,  which  unites  with  the  river  Deveron. 
These  ministers  were  placed  in  a  dilemma  by  the  opposite  decrees  of  the 
Court  of  Session  and  the  General  Assembly ;  and  they  chose  to  obey 
the  former  rather  than  the  latter,  especially  as  its  decree  by  many  was 
not  considered  altogether  canonical.  That  presbytery  consists  of  twelve 
parishes,  one  of  which  is  at  present  vacant  and  which  forms  the  basis  of 
this  dispute  between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  Those  mini- 
sters who  were  suspended  form  the  majority  of  that  presbytery,  and  they 
claimed  the  protection  of  the  Court  of  Session,  which  issued  its  interdict 
against  the  decree  of  the  commission,  and  authorized  them  to  preach  and 
officiate  in  their  own  parishes  as  if  no  such  decree  of  the  commission  had 
existed.  The  Lord  President  of  that  coiu*t,  in  delivering  judgment,  said, 
**  The  question,  in  his  opinion,  came  into  this  short  compass,  whether 
there  were  or  whether  there  could  be  in  this  country  any  body  of  men  or 
any  individual  man  who  were  above  the  law, — ^who  not  only  thought 
themselves  entitled  to  disobey,  but  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  power 
to  punish  those  who  do  obey  the  law?  That  was  the  simple  question. 
It  was  said  by  the  church  courts  that  they  had  an  independent  jurisdic- 
tion ;  but  who  had  given  it  to  them  ?  The  law  gave  it  to  them ;  the  law 
gave  it  to  them,  and  nothing  else ;  and  they  had  not  one  power  or  privi- 
lege beyond  what  the  law  gave." 

This  is  pretty  well ;  but  what  follows  is  rather  an  unkind  cut  from  one 
who  has  sat  as  a  lay  elder  in  the  Assembly  for  the  long  space  of  fifty 
years;  and  now,  at  the  end  of  half  a  century  of  official  connection,  tells 
them :  "  The  presbyterian  form  of  government  was  not  innate.  It  was  not 
created  by  itself;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  well  known  that  the  Reformation 
was  established  in  this  country  about  thirty  years  before  presbytery 
was  heard  of  I  The  Reformation  took  place  in  1560;  hut  presbytery  did 
NOT  EXIST  till  the  act  of  1592.  How  was  it  created  ?  With  any  powers 
assumed  to  itself,  either  in  the  First  or  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline, 
or  any  powers  it  might  afterwards  assume  ?  No :  that  establishment  was 
given  on  the  express  terms  that  the  Church  was  bound  and  astricted  to 
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take  trial  of  and  admit  the  presentee  of  tfa«  lay-patron.  That  was  the 
charter  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  existed  only  by  law,  and  iu 
virtue  of  that  act  of  parliament.  And  yet  it  was  said  that  they  might 
disregard  their  own  charter,  they  might  go  beyond  the  power  given 
them  by  the  law  of  the  land,  tney  might  usurp  any  powers  and  privi- 
leges which  they  might  choose  to  call  necessary  for  their  ecclesiastical 
functions.  This  had  been  called  an  imperium  in  imperio :  he  would 
rather  call  it  an  imperium  super  imperiumy  for  it  attempted  to  set  itself 
above  the  law.  Was  it  possible  in  this  or  any  other  civilized  country 
that  there  could  exist  two  co-oixlinate  or  supreme  powers,  legislative  or 
judicial  ?  The  thing  was  impossible  ;  society  could  not  exist — no  govern- 
ment could  exist  under  such  circumstances. 

"When  a  collision  arises  between  two  courts,  who  is  to  judge  between 
them  ?  The  civil  law  is  one  thing;  the  ecclesiastical  law  is  another  thing. 
Can  both  these  jurisdictions  stand  ?  were  both  of  equal  authority?  *  No,' 
says  the  Church, '  they  are  not ;  for  ours  is  supreme ;  ours  is  to  be  the 
law  that  shall  be  obeyed  ;  you  have  no  right  to  judge  whether  we  have 
exceeded  our  powers  or  not ;  we  exercise  our  power,  and  we  are  the  sole 
judge  whether  we  exercise  it  right  or  wrong.*  Now  all  this  was  done  in 
enforcement  of  the  veto  act :  the  Court  (of  Session)  held  the  veto  act  as 
now  having  no  existence.  That  act  is  a  nonentity.  It  was  declared  by 
the  supreme  court  of  the  country  to  be  ultra  vires ;  it  was  declared  that 
the  Church  had  no  power  to  pass  that  act,  which  was  declared  null  and 
void.  All  the  attempts  "  (on  the  part  of  the  General  Assembly)  "to  enforce 
that  act — all  the  proceedings  upon  it — all  the  punishment  of  those  who  re- 
fused to  obey  it,  must  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  be  utterly  illegaV* 

The  Court  of  Session  has  accordingly  thrown  the  shield  of  its  protec- 
tion over  the  seven  suspended  ministers,  and  compelled  the  presbytery  of 
Strathbogie  to  admit  Mr.  Edwards  to  trial,  who  has  been  presented  to  the 
vacant  parish  of  Mamoch,  and,  if  found  qualified,  to  ordain  and  induct 
him  to  the  parish.  Since  the  interference  of  the  civil  court,  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  was  sent  to  officiate  in  Keith, 
one  of  the  suspended  parishes  ;  and,  as  a  symptom  of  the  spirit  in  which 
the  dominant  party  have  acted,  of  which  he  is  one,  we  quote  his  own  words 
as  addressed  to  a  public  meeting : — "  He  had  the  honour,  the  second  day 
after  the  sentence,  to  preach  in  the  parish  of  Keith.  In  the  name  and 
by  the  authority  of  tne  Commission,  and  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ's 
name,  under  which  he  believed  they  had  acted,  he  and  others  had  preached 
in  the  parishes  ;  they  had  proclaimed  what,  he  was  afraid,  was  a  very 
unusual  sound  in  those  parishes — the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel;  the 
people  listened  to  them,  and  many  were  led  to  inquire  what  must  they 
do  to  be  saved!  God  thus  bearing  the  testimony  of  his  approba- 
tion to  the  sentence  of  the  Commission,  by  over-ruling  that  sentence 
through  the  guidance  of  his  Spirit  to  open  a  wide  and  effectual  door  for 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  conversion  of  the  souls  of  men." 

Mr.  Guthrie,  minister  of  the  Old  Grey  Friars,  Edinburgh,  prea^ihed 
in  another  of  the  parishes,  Botriphnie,  after  he  had  been  legally  served 
with  the  interdict,  and,  holding  the  paper  up,  proclaimed  to  the 
congregation  that  he  had  achieved  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to 
break  it.  His  example,  it  appears,  has  been  followed  by  others.  These 
are  the  good  old  times  of  the  covenant  returned  ;  but  the  powers  of  the 
Queen's  Advocates  and  the  Claverhouses  of  the  present  day  will  not  be  so 
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safely  disobeyed  as  tliey  were  in  foiroer  times.  To  show  that  all  the 
ministers  of  the  Scottish  establishment  are  not  smitten  with  the  same 
judicial  madness,  we  quote  the  speech  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leslie,  minister 
of  the  parish  of  Finlray,  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  presbytery  of 
Aberdeen. 

Mr.  Leslie  rose  and  brought  forward  his  motioD  in  its  integrity.  That,  though  it 
is  a  principle  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  that  no  minister  be  inti*uded  into  a  congre- 
gation, jet  intrusion  meant  the  forcing  on  a  parish  an  unqualified  presentee,  as  we 
read  in  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  drawn  up  in  156(). — *  But  violent  intrusion  we 
call  it  not,  when  the  Council  of  the  Church,  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  for  the  salvation 
of  the  people,  offereth  unto  them  a  sufficient  man  to  instruct  them,  whom  they  shall 
not  be  forced  to  admit  before  just  examination.' — that,  therefore  the  Veto  Law,  being 
founded  on  an  erroneous  definition  of  *  Intrusion,'  must  be  held  to  be  unsound,  and 
ought  to  be  rescinded :  and,  as  it  was  contrary  to  statute  law,  and,  in  its  e0*ects, 
practically  ruinous;  and,  as  its  enactment  was  unconstitutional  and  illegal,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  a  body  of  ministers  and  elders  of  chapels  of  ease,  not  acknow. 
ledged  by  statute  law,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Presbytery  to  overture  the  General 
Assembly  to  take  steps  to  remedy  these  evils. 

Mr.  Leslie  said  he  thought,  some  time  siuce,  that  he  had  done  with  the  business  of 
Church  Courts ;  but  the  late  extraordinary  proceedings  of  these  Courts  had  induced 
him  to  shake  offhis  indolence,  and  return  to  his  post,  as  it  would  be  criminal  to  stand 
aloof.  He  was  convinced  that  the  measures  which  the  Church  was  now  pursuinpr  were 
hastening  her  on  the  road  to  ruin.  He  had  but  rarely  attended  the  meetings  of  Pres- 
bytery, partly  on  account  of  his  age,  and  the  distance  of  the  parish  of  Fintmy  from 
Aberdeen,  but  chiefly  because  he  could  not  fall  in  with  the  unconstitutional  views  of 
the  reigning  party  in  the  Presbytery,  and  he  had  therefore  retired  for  the  sake  of 
peace ;  but  he  held  that,  at  the  present  crisis,  it  was  the  duty  of  young  and  old  to 
stand  forward  and  avow  their  sentiments.  He  thought  it  his  duty,  as  an  old  man, 
and  having  long  experience  as  a  member  of  Church  Courts,  to  ofler  his  advice  to  his 
younger  brethren — not  to  those  of  like  standing  with  himself,  the  first  half  dozen  on 
the  roll.  He  wished  to  offer  his  advice,  when  a  gross  delusion  seemed  to  overspread 
the  land — wJien  the  Church  was  tottering  to  her  foundation  —  and  when  she  was  in 
danger  of  falling,  not  by  the  efforts  of  her  enemies^  but  by  the  mistaken  zeal  of 
her  friends. 

He  would  now  refer  to  the  question  of  Non-Intrusion.  No  one  could  deprecate 
more  than  he  did  the  intrusion  of  an  unqualified  minister  on  a  congregation,  and  he 
had  long  admired  the  checks  which  the  Church,  in  this  respect,  had  put  on  the  Patron, 
the  Presbytery,  and  the  people.  He  would  suppose  that  a  minister  had  accepted  a 
presentation  —  he  was  a  friend  to  patronage,  and  tliought  that  it  had  been  a  blessing 
to  Scotland  —  if  he  were  found  deficient  in  literature,  in  moral  character,  in  prudence^ 
or  in  any  ministerial  qualification,  he  would  be  sorry  to  see  him  entrusted  with  the 
spiritual  superintendence  of  the  people.  He  could  conceive  a  man  of  piety,  of 
literary  and  other  necessaiy  attainments^  and  yet  ill  fitted  for  the  charge  to  which 
he  was  presented,  by  physical  or  vocal  debility;  he  would  rejoice  to  see  such  a  man 
settled  in  a  small  parish,  suited  to  his  strength.  When  the  patron  gave  a  pre- 
sentation, it  was  for  the  Presbytery  to  take  the  presentee  on  his  trials,  and  the  people 
had  also  a  right  to  be  heard.  It  belonged  to  the  Presbytery  to  support  the  rights  of 
the  patron  and  the  presentee  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rights  of  the  people  on  the 
other ;  but  to  allow  the  people  to  sit  as  judges  in  the  case  —  to  allow  them  to  reject  a 
presentee  without  any  trial,  without  any  charge  being  brought  against  him,  for  no 
reason  but  their  arbitrary  nolumus,  was  just  setting  the  scholar  above  the  teacher, 
and  he  could  not  conceive  any  thing  more  preposterous  or  absurd — it  was  an  insult 
to  common  sense.  He  therefore  considered  the  Act  of  1834,  and  the  decision  of  last 
General  Assembly,  to  be  decisions  contra  bonos  mores  et  mentem  sanam,  and  as 
iniquitous  as  the  Popish  Inquisition.  It  sanctioned  the  rejection  of  a  presentee,  with- 
out any  charge  being  brought  against  him.  It  was,  therefore,  in  the  first  plaee^ 
contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  justice.  Secondly,  it  was  contraiy  to  the  spirit  and 
precepts  of  the  Gospel — *  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them.'  Thirdly,  it  was  contrary  to  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ,  who, 
on  his  trial  before  the  Jewish  High-priest,  said,  *  If  I  have  spoken  evil,  bear  witness 
of  the  evil.'    Fourthly,  it  was  contrary  to  the  example  of  St.  Paul,  who  said  to  Festus, 
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'  If  I  be  an  ofiender,  or  have  committed  anj  thing  worthy  of  death »  I  refbse  not  to 
die;  but  if  there  be  none  of  these  things  whereof  these  men  accuse  me,  no  man  may 
deliver  me  unto  them.'  The  General  Assembly  bad  prohibited  seven  ministers  fn>m 
preaching,  because  they  had  obeyed  the  enactment  of  a  Civil  Court;  and  this  be  would 
denominate  downright  tyranny.  Fifthly,  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  tbe  British 
nation,  which  provided  that  no  man  should  be  condemned  without  a  trial,  and  without 
an  opportunity  of  being  heard  in  bis  own  defence.  Sixthly,  it  was  contrary  to  their 
oath  of  allegiance.  After  tbe  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  had  been  received,  to 
continue  the  Veto  Law  he  conceived  to  be  little  less  than  setting  the  laws  of  the  land 
at  defiance,  and  rearing  the  standard  of  rebellion.  Seventhly,  it  wa«  impolitic,  at 
a  time  when  the  Church  was  making  application  to  Government  for  additional  endow. 
ments.  felighthly,  it  claimed  for  the  people  privileges  to  which  they  had  no  right, 
either  by  the  Word  of  God,  or  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  Ninthly,  the  Veto  was  a 
step  towards  priestly  domination,  and  would  pave  tbe  way  to  an  undue  influence  on 
the  part  of  the  Church. 

Tbe  Veto  was  sanctioned  neither  by  the  Word  of  God  nor  the  law  of  the  land  — 
but  it  would  serve  a  double  purpose.  It  was  artfully  calculated  to  blind  the  people, 
and  to  secure  their  support—  while  it  would  open  a  door  to  tbe  Church  of  Scotland, 
as  had  been  done  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  introduce  any  thing  whatever  under  the 
name  of  spiritual.  The  Word  of  God  declared  that  they  who  resisted  the  Civil 
Magistrates  resisted  the  ordinances  of  God;  and  he  had  yet  to  learn  that  th« 
General  Assembly  possessed  a  dispensing  power  to  absolve  men  from  their  oath  of 
allegiaace.  He  might  be  called  an  Erastian  for  holding  these  views,  but  he  did 
not  care.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Church  was  independent  of  the  State  in  spi- 
ritual  things ;  his  reply  was,  that  this  was,  in  one  sense,  true;  in  another  sense,  it 
was  erroneous.  As  a  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ,*  tbe  Church  of  Scot- 
land derived  her  authority  from  her  great  Head  alone;  but,  as  the  Church  esta- 
blished by  law,  she  derived  her  authority  from  the  State.  Did  she  not  receive 
endowments  from  the  State,  ami  was  she  not  bound  by  the  terms  on  which  these 
endowments  were  granted?  When  be  considered  these  things  he  could  not  help 
smiling  when  be  beard  the  changes  that  were  rung  '  on  tbe  rights  of  the  Christian 
people,'  *  the  privileges  of  the  Christian  people,'  and  other  cant  phrases  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  Leslie  then,  after  referring  to  the  acts  which  established  patronage  as  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  in  allusion  to  those  ministers  who  said  that  they  were  ready  to 
throw  their  stipends  to  the  wind,  admitted  that  it  was  perfectly  competent  for  them 
to  do  so  if  they  pleased;  but  for  his  part  he  adhered  to  the  State,  and  gratefully 
accepted  his  stipend  from  it..'  But  if  they  all  resigned  their  charges,  and  became 
dissenters — and  truly,  in  consistency,  he  thought  that  they  oup:ht  to  do  so,  though 
even  that  would  not  prove ' the  goodness  of  their  cause,  for  infidelity  itself  had  had 
its  martyrs — they  would  still  be  indebted  to  the  State  for  toleration.  In  the  pre- 
sent case,  it  was  not  the  State  which  had  broken  faith  with  the  Church,  but  the 
Church  that  had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  State.  But  supposing,  though  not 
admitting,  the  Veto  Act  to  be  good,  he  would  object  to  it  as  defective;  for  it  ought 
to  extend  to  ministers  who  were  already  settled.  If  there  was  good  reason  for  reject- 
ing a  man,  after  hearing  him  once  or  twice,  there  was  surely  better  reason   for 


^  We  have  given  the  word  Church  as  it  is  used  and  understood  by  the  Lord  Pre- 
sident and  .Mr.  Leslie,  without  meaning  to  compromise  the  truth;  but  against  tbe 
calling  the  Scottish  Establishment,  which  is  not  in  communion  with  any  branch  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  or  even  of  any  of  the  numerous  sects  which  have  cut  them- 
selves off  from  it,  a  **  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church,"  we  must  protest.  The 
Kirk  has  pronounced  the  whole  Caitholic  Church,  but  especially  the  Anglican  branch 
of  it,  to  be  an  anti-christian  corruption,  and  has  decreed  its  utter  extermination. 

'  The  ministei*s  of  the  Scottish  establishment  are  not  beneficiaries,  but  stipendi- 
aries. At  the  Reformation  the  tithes  fell  to  the  Crown,  to  the  lords  of  erection 
called  iitularSf  i,  e.,  the  abbots  and  priors,  who  were  turned  into  temporal  peers,  and 
who  seized  the  lands  and  clerical  privileges  of  their  abbeys,  — and  to  the  lay-patrons. 
Charles  I.  commuted  the  tithes  for  an  annual  stipend,  corresponding  to  the  valued 
rental  of  the  land,  and  which  is  paid  in  grain  or  money  half-yearly,  agreeable  to  the 
average  half-yearly  price  of  grain,  by  the  proprietors  of  the  land. 
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rejecting  those  whom  they  had  heard  year  after  year,  and  wished  to  dismiss ;  aad 
this  would  open  a  door  to  young  probationers. 

By  the  course  which  she  is  pursuing,  the  Church  is  alienating  the  affections  of 
the  more  intelligent  of  the  people,  and  strengthening  the  cause  of  the  Voluntaries. 
When  the  ministers  and  elders  of  chapels  of  ease  were  admitted  into  the  Church 
Courts,  without  that  measure  being  submitted  to  Presbyteries,  as  enjoined  by  the 
Barrier  Act,  he  considered  it  glaringly  unconstitutional,  and  dissented  from  the  mea- 
sure, producing  reasons  for  it  which  were  not  allowed  to  be  recorded.  If  these 
ministers  were  excluded,  as  he  trusted  that  they  would  he,  he  believed  that  there 
would  be  a  majority  of  legal  ministers  who  did  not  approve  of  the  act  of  1834,  or  of 
the  decision  of  1839.  The  Assembly  was  only  a  fifth  part  of  the  Church,^  and  if 
the  real  sentiments  of  its  ministers  and  elders  were  known,  harmony  would  be 
restored  and  peace  presei'ved.  Mr.  Leslie  then  read  the  reasons  of  dissent  which  on 
the  5th  of  August,  1 834,  he  had  read  against  the  admission  of  the  chapel  of  ease 
ministers  into  the  Church  Courts.  The  manner  in  which  that  measure  was  passed 
he  stated  to  be  the  most  barefaced  irregularity  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the 
Church,  and  he  added,  when  the  Sailor's  Chapel  should  be  admitted,  that  would  be 
another.  When  the  Church  returned  to  her  sound  judgment,  these  churches  would 
be  reduced  to  their  former  status  of  chapels  of  ease.  Mr.  Leslie  then  made  some 
reference  to  the  previous  respectability  of  ministers  of  chapels  of  ease,  and  stated 
that  they  were  looked  on  in  the  Church  like  Daniel  O'Connell  and  his  tail  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  he  would  advise  the  ministers  and  elders  of  chapels  of 
ease  to  retire  before  the  Civil  Courts  compelled  them  to  do  so ;  and  be  would  advise 
the  legal  ministers  and  elders,  finding  that  in  admitting  them,  they  had  acted  ultra 
viresy  to  retrace  their  steps. 


^  The  constitution  of  the  Scottish  Establishment  is  composed  of  four  distinct 
courts,  rising  progressively: — 1.  The  Kirk  Session;  which  is  the  lowest  court  or 
judicatory,  and  is  composed  of  the  minister  and  the  parochial  lay-elders.  Of  this 
court  the  minister  is  now  by  custom  the  constant  moderator  or  president;  but  ac- 
cording to  the  original  constitution  the  moderator  should  be  elected. 

2.  The  Presbytery,  which  is  styled  Reverend^  is  the  radical  court,  and  is  the 
most  specific,  essential^  and  indispensable  part  of  their  constitution.  It  is  a  con- 
stant current  court,  which  meets  when  and  where  the  members  choose,  who  sit  as  long 
as  they  like,  adjourn  at  anytime  to  any  place,  and  it  possesses  all  the  substantial  power 
of  Government  and  discipline.  It  has  a  legislative  power  and  can  enact  laws  bihding 
on  its  own  members,  and  all  within  its  own  bounds.  It  possesses  an  executive  power 
also,  and  examines,  ordains,  inducts,  suspends,  and  deposes  ministers.  It  cites, 
absolves,  condemns,  and  excommunicates  the  people  \  and  a  majority  of  the  Presby- 
teries, by  virtue  of  the  Barrier  Act,  can  prevent  the  passing  of  a  law  in  the 
General  Assembly,  or  render  it  nugatory.  In  short,  as  far  as  it  can,  it  executes  the 
episcopal  office.  Its  moderator  is  elected  twice  a  year,  and  must  be  a  minister,  but 
he  is  merely  ^pi'i'mus  inter  pares.  It  consists  of  all  the  ministers  within  a  certain 
district  whiph  is  called  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery,  and  one  lay-elder  from  each 
session.  The  presbyteries  generally  meet  at  the  chief  town  of  the  **  Bounds "  once 
a  month.     There  are  seventy-eight  presbyteries. 

3.  The  Synod,  which  is  styled  P'ery  Reverend,  is  composed  of  from  three  to 
eight  adjacent  presbyteries,  and  there  are  fifteen  Synods,  each  of  which  meet  twice 
a  year  at  the  principal  town  of  their  "  Bounds."  Every  minister  of  all  the  presby- 
teries in  its  circuit  are  members,  and  the  lay  elder  who  last  represented  the  Kirk 
Session  in  each  presbytery,  is  its  representative  in  the  Synod.  They  choose  a 
moderator  at  each  half-yearly  meeting,  but  who  has  no  jurisdiction  nor  even  negative. 
In  all  cases  presbyteries  appeal  to  the  Synod,  as  the  Synod  does  to  the  General 
Assembly.  If  a  mjyority  of  the  presbyteries  which  compose  the  Synod  deslire  it,  the 
moderator  calls  a  pro  re  nata  meeting  in  the  intervals  between  the  stated  meetings, 
but  the  same  moderator  presides.  The  Synod  is  a  court  of  Review  over  the  presby- 
teries and  sessions,  and  it  is  itself  subject  to  the  review  of  the  General  Assembly. 

4.  The  General  Assembly  which  is  styled  Venerable,  is  the  court  of  last  resort 
to  which  appeals  rise  progressively  from  the  sessions  to  the  presbyteries,  from  them 
to  the  synods,  and  from  these  to  this  court. '  Before  the  act  which  admitted  the 
ministers  of  chapels  of  ease  into  the  courts,  there  were  936  ministers  who  sat  ex 
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We  have  now  arrived  at  the  Cardinal's  Seventh  Note^  which  is^ 
"  The  Union  of  the  Memhers  among  themselves  and  with  the  Head." 
This  note  might  he  a  good  one,  did  he  hold  the  Head  who  purchased 
his  hody  the  Church  with  his  own  hlood;  but,  instead  of  whom,  the 
head  to  which  the  Cardinal  requires  us  to  he  united  is  the  Pope.  A 
Papist  can  never  get  out  of  the  circle  in  which  only  he  can  reason ; 
accordingly  Bellannine  reckons  that  small  section  alone  to  be  the  Church, 
which  makes  Rome  its  centre^  and  the  Pope  its  head.  And  the  whole 
of  the  boasted,  hut  fallacious  note  of  unity  consists  in  submitting  im- 
plicitly to  the  usurped  tyranny  of  the  Pope,  who  denounces  all  those 
as  heretics  who  refuse  to  he  his  slaves.  The  Anglican  Church  indig- 
nantly removed  the  iutolerable  pressure  of  his  domination,  and  reco- 
vered her  original  freedom ;  the  Greek,  Russian,  Armenian,  and  other 
Eastern  Churches  never  were  subject  to  it»  and  never  at  any  time 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  patriarch. 

officio  in  the  lower  courts,  but  io  the  avembly  they  sit  as  repretenimHtes,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  parishes  within  each  presbytery.  A  presbytery  consisting 
of  twelve  parishes  sends  two  ministers  and  one  lay-elder ;  of  eighteen  and  under,  but 
aborc  twelve,  sends  three  ministers  and  one  elder;  of  twenty-four,  sends  four 
ministers  and  two  elders ;  from  twenty-four  to  thirty,  sends  five  ministers  and  two 
elders;  and  when  a  presbytery  exceeds  thirty  charges,  some  of  whom  may  be  col- 
legiate, sends  six  ministers  and  three  elders.  The  five  univereities  are  represented  by 
their  own  members,  who  may  be  either  ministers  or  laymen.  Each  of  the  royal 
burghs  send  two  lay- representatives;  and  the  establishment  is  at  present  represented 
in  the  assembly  as  follows : 

The  crown,  by  a  nobleman,  who  is  called  the  Lord  commissioner,  and  has  the  rank 
of  a  duke  for  the  time  being,  and  is  styled  hi*  grace,  and,  for  the  time  being,  takes 
precedence  of  all  other  noblemen,  and  is  received  and  attended  with  royal  honours, 
for  which  he  is  paid  £3000  per  annum  from  the  Exchequer,  and 

200  Ministers,  representing  Presbyteries 
89  Lay-elders,  ditto 

67  Lay-elders,  representing  Royal  Burghs 
5  Ministers  or  elders,  representing  Universities 

361  Members  of  Assembly. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  for  a  court  possessing  both  executive  and  legislative 
powers,  and  which  meets  only  for  ten  days  once  a  year,  to  exercise  the^^xecutive  all 
the  year  round;  befpi^  its  dissolution,  therefore,  it  appoints  a  commissian,  which 
consists  of  thirty-one  members,  twenty-one  of  whom  must  be  ministers,  the  re- 
mainder are  lay-elders.  This  court  chooses  its  own  moderator,  and  is  responsible  to 
the  next  general  assembly,  and  it  therefore  records  its  own  proceedings.  It  has  the 
power  of  an  assembly  in  all  matters  which  have  been  referred  to  it  by  the  preceding 
assembly;  though  strictly  speaking  it  can  only  act  by  recommendation  of  the  aa- 
sembly.  That  recommendation  generally  includes  a  clause  which  empowers  it  to  act 
in  any  case  for  the  general  good  of  the  establishment,  hence  the  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings of  the  commission  of  this  year  in  the  case  of  the  deposition  of  the  seven 
ministers  in  the  presbytery  of  Strathbogie,  but  for  which  it  will  have  to  give  an 
account  to  the  next  general  assembly,  which  meets  in  May.  Among  other  things, 
the  annual  instructions  to  this  court  contains  a  clause,  ''to  advert  to  the  intei-est  of 
the  church  on  every  occasion,  that  the  church  and  present  establishment  thereof,  do 
not  suffer  or  sustain  any  prejudice  which  they  can  prevent,  as  they  shall  be  an- 
swerable." 

^  Bellarmine's  Notes  of  the  Church  Examined  and  Confuted.  In  Five  Parts. 
8vo.    Holdsworth. 
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Scripture  nowhere  informs  us,  neither  can  it  be  inferred  from  any 
part  of  it,  that  the  bishop  of  Rome,  or  any  other  patriarch,  was  con- 
stituted head  of  the  Church  :  but  it  does  expressly  inform  us  that  God 
hath  put  all  things  under  Christ's  feet,  "  and  gave  Him  to  be  the 
Head  over  all  things  to  his  Church"^  The  Church  is  one  body,  with 
one  spirit  to  animate  it,  one  in  hope,  in  faith,  and  in  baptism,  and 
with  one  Lord  as  head,  even  Christ.  "  From  whom  the  whole  body, 
fitly  framed  together,  and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  sup- 
plieth,  according  to  the  effectual  working  in  the  measure  of  every  part 
maketh  increase  of  the  body,  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love."* 
The  whole  Church  being  composed  of  many  particular  churches,  or 
"  members  in  particular,"  yet  makes  but  on«  body  in  Christ;'  for  the 
apostle  says,  "  we  are  members  of  his  body,  of  his  flesh,  and  of  his 
bones;"*  "  and  He  is  the  Head  of  the  body  the  Church."* 

The  silence  of  Scripture  upon  a  point  which  involves  such  im- 
portant consequences,  and  especially  when  so  many  opportunities  pre- 
sented themselves  to  our  Saviour  and  the  apostles  of  declaring  it,  is 
of  itself  suflficient  to  prove  that  no  vicarious  head  was  ever  appointed. 
Christ's  headship  is  repeatedly  insisted  on  by  St.  Paul,  in  almost  all 
his  epistles,  where  he  frequently  asserts  that  the  Church  is  but  one 
body,  to  which  he  never  assigns  any  other  head  than  Christ,  in  whom 
we  live  and  move,  and  have  our  being.  In  one  of  his  epistles  he 
specially  asserts  that  Christ  bestowed  on  his  Church  apostles,  prophets, 
and  evangelists,  **  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ — that  we 
might  grow  up  into  him  in  all  things,  which  is  the  Head,  even  Christ  :** 
Here  then,  if  any  where,  was  a  fitting  opportunity  of  informing  the 
Church  of  the  vicarious  head  at  Rome,  if  any  such  either  existed  or 
was  intended  to  be  instituted.  These  apostles,  and  others  whom  he 
names  as  being  set  or  constituted,  were  not  set  as  heads  but  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  which  he  expressly  specifies  Christ  as  being  the 
head.  It  is  inconceivable  that  St.  Paul  would  have  omitted  such  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  warning  all  Christians  that  their  salvation 
depended  on  being  in  subjection  to  a  visible  head  at  Rome,  when  it  is 
now  made  an  article  of  faith,  and  of  such  importance  as  to  constitute 
the  only  possible  means  of  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
And,  as  no  mention  is  made  either  in  this  place,  nor  in  any  other  portion 
of  Scripture,  respecting  this  Roman  headship,  it  is  a  convincing  de- 
monstration that  there  was  no  such  vicarage  ever  instituted,  either  hy 
divine  or  apostolical  authority.  "  Now,"  says  Dr.  Clagget,  "  when  the 
Church  is  so  frequently  declared  to  be  but  one  body,  and  to  this  one 
body  one  head  is  so  frequetitly  assigned,  and  no  more ;  w^hat  use  can 
any  man  who  is  not  possessed  with  prejudice  make  of  this,  but  that 
there  is  no  other  head  of  the  Church  but  Him  who  is  so  often  men- 
tioned as  such ;  and  that,  by  the  same  reason  that  any  man  goes 
about  to  add  another  head  to  the  Church,  he  might  if  he  pleased  find 
out  another  Church  for  the  head  :  nor  does  it  help  them  at  all  that 
they  pretend  the  Pope  to  be  but  the  vicarious  and  ministerial  head  of 


»  Eph.  i.  19—23.  «  Eph.  iv.  4,  5,  16.     Col.  ii.  19.  »  Rom.  xii.  4,  o 

*  Eph.  V.  30.  »Col.  i.  18. 
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the  Cburcli ;  mee  if  withoat  union  to  him  we  are  out  of  the  Church, 
and  have  no  part  in  Christ,  it  was  neceasanr  that  this  pretended 
vicarious  head  should  have  been  as  plainly  and  frequently  expressed  as 
we  know  the  real  Head  to  haye  been.  Nay,  it  was  mare  necessafy^  since 
a  very  slender  intimation  might  have  been  sufficient  But  that  there 
should  be  another  head  given  to  the  whole  Church,  to  be  united  to 
^hich  was  no  less  necessary  than  union  to  Christ  himself;  and  that 
this  catholic  head  should  be  no  other  than  a  sinfiil  man,  and  he,  very 
often,  none  of  the  best,  was  so  fer  removed  from  self-evidence,  or  even 
probability,  that  it  certainly  needed  veiy  express  mention,  if  not  fre- 
quent inculcation.  Now  that  he  should  be  frequently  mentioned  as 
Head  of  the  Church,  who,  in  comparison,  needed  not  to  be  mentioned  at 
all ;  and  that  no  metUion  should  be  made  of  another  head  of  the 
Church  (hat  needs  very  much  to  be  so  mentioned ;  is  a  point  for  them 
to  give  an  account  of  who  make  union  to  this  later  head  no  less 
necessary  to  a  part  in  the  body  of  Christ  than  union  to  the  farmer  is." 

But  the  Scripture  opposes  any  such  headship.  Our  Saviour  re- 
proved the  apostles  for  striving  about  who  should  be  greatest,  and, 
instead  of  announcing  that  Peter  should  be  their  future  head,  he  de- 
clared tkeif  were  all  equal;  and  whichever  should  attempt  to  be  greatest 
among  them  should  be  considered  the  leaet,  and  the  servant  of  the  rest 
of  his  brethren.  The  same  may  be  said  of  their  successors.  And  St. 
Paul  reproves  the  Corinthians  for  adopting  heads  or  leaders,  and  utterly 
condemns  all  such  distinetions,  requiring  them  to  be  united  in  Christ. 
For  to  adopt  distinct  heads  or  leaders,  or  any  one  universal  head,  is,  in 
effect,  to  divide  the  authority  and  headship  of  Christ  The  unity  of  the 
Church  consists  in  one  faith,  and  in  the  mutual  love  and  good  corre- 
spondence of  sister  churches.  Jerusalem  was  the  mother  church ;  then 
Antioch  became  the  greatest  of  the  Gentile  churches,  where  men  were 
first  called  Christians.  Then  Rome  afVerwards  became  the  greatest, 
because  it  was  ihe  imperial  city  ;  but  when  the  government  removed  to 
Constantinople,  then  the  church  there  became  the  greatest,  and  first 
attempted  to  assumie  a  supremacy,  which  broke  the  unity  of  the  sister 
thurdies,  and  caused  a  schism,  which  has  not  been  healed  to  this  day. 
That  striving  for  mastery, — that  **  which  of  us  shall  he  greatest,*' — in 
which  Rome  has  ever  borne  such  a  conspicuous  part,  has  been  the  chief 
cause  of  all  the  great  schisms  and  heresies  in  the  Christian  Church. 
Bbhop  Hall,  in  his  "  Serious  Dissuasive  from  Popery/'  has  proved, 
from  the  works  of  Beyarmine  himself,  and  others,  that  there  exists 
upwards  of  three  hundred  controversies  among  the  Papists,  on  unim- 
portant points  of  faith  and  practice,  notwithstanding  their  vain  boast  of 
external  and  internal  unity. 

The  Christian  Church  is  intended  to  embrace  the  whole  world,  and 
to  comprehend  all  people  and  tongues,  and  nations  and  languages ;  con- 
sequently it  is  too  vast  for  one' man  to  govern  and  direct.  Besides,  in 
different  nations  different  customs  of  man's  adoption  may  and  Ao  pe- 
vul,  yet  without  bi«aking  unity,  but  which  might  greatly  perplex  a 
sovereign  pontiff  in  ihe  adaptation  of  one  universal  rule  or  custom  to  the 
whole.  Such  a  sovereignty>  even  although  it  were  vested  in  a  wise  and 
good  man,  could  be  Of  little  benefit  to  the  Chm'ch  diffusive ;  but,  whien 
this  claim  has  been  usurped  by  such  wicked  and  impious  men  as  most 
of  the  popes  have  been',  it  can  only  become  the  insti'ument  of  pride, 
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tyranny ^  axid  divUion,  .  Ai>d  that.  thi«  Iws  b^»'  tjie  ^Q^U  in  th^  Roma® 
vominuniou  few  will  venture. tp  deny.  jXhe  intolerftWe  .oppyeasioi)  of 
papal  tyranny,  prijserves  an  outward  cleanness , of  . the  ci^p  and  <pli|i^r» 
,>vhile  t^e  body,  of  the  Roman  Church  is  |orp  jvith  intestine  f<?uds  and 
.divisions:  *'  the  inside  are  fi^ll  of  extortion  and  ej^cpss,"— rof  "  ravening 
,and  wickedness."  In.  confuting  this  nojle^^  Dr»  Cl^ggett  has  laid  hare  the 
cardinals  sophistry,  and  satisfactorily  shown  how  m^ch  greater  unity  sub* 
sists  in  the  Church  of  England,  in  all  n^essaiy^pati^aulats^.th^iin  the 
.iChurch  of  Rome.  In  tjie  popish  coi^mi^Qioatherp  h?(ve  been  most  violent 
and  long-<;ontinued- disputes  between  the  rThoinists,  the  Scotists,  and  the 
.Occamists.  ,  The  Dominicans  and  the  Fraflcispai>s  dispute  xnost.bit^fly 
about  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  bl^SjBd.Vir^iib.apd  each, party 
.have  boasted  of  revelations,  visions,  and  miracles,,  in, cSi^p<?rt  of,  theijr 
mutual  I  absurdities.  The  Jansenists  and..Moiii)iists  fip&(e.nd^d  /^o  long 
and  fiercely  about  the  "  eternal  decree,"  ^lat  the  popes  hec^ame  alarmed 
lest  their  controversies  should  hasten  the  cata$trophe'^hich. St,  Jfohn  says 
awaits  popery.  The  popes  have  inerely  hushed  t^p.  matters,  bujt,  have 
never  ventured  to  decide  between  the  contending  parties,  potwiths^and- 
i^ig  their  infallibility*  And  at  the  pjresept  iqQment  jhe  popish  schis- 
matics in  Ireland  are  divided  iutO'  tfwo  hostile, parties  ou  the  subject  of 
education,  headed  respectively  by  the  notoriou§  M*Uale  and  the  men- 
dacious MuiTay.  Then  there  have  been  two«  threej  fcnd.even  four  popes 
at  one  time  claiming  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  ^avh  pretending  to  be  the 
centre. of  unity,  cui-sing,  excomna\macpitii^g>  »^d  ^^poeingope  another; 
popes  reversing  cfther  popes  infallible  (i^xe^^,\  cojuncUs  I'ever^ing  the 
decrees  of  other  councils,  and  deposings  some,  popes,  and  .setting  up 
others.  And  yet  these  shamel^s  ^his¥P^tios>point  the  finger  qf  scorn 
at  the  Church  of  Christ,  which,  j^otwith^tapdipg  all  the  infiA'mity  to 
.which  man  is  heir,  has  aot'sucb  gi^lH'.^^  fpUy:to  finswer  for.  Men 
might  wonder  how  papists. coald  imitpfteiti:^  brazen  br;0wpf  the,. prosti- 
tute in  asserting  and  reiterating . charges  ^of  mo tes.in.theix. neighbours 
eyes,  when  the  beams  in  th^irown.at^e  sp  \^ge  .aivjl  pumerous;  but  thf 
Holy  Spirit  has  told  us.  thit  their/ con^ieuces  are  <ftf4\r^ci{  with  lies  and 
hypoeri^i  and  are  ^s  hatdas  if  ihey  bad  ,been:cai|tef^d  wt^  a  hot  iron. 

Dr.  C)aggett,tb<5n  prp<;eedstoj^how         _     ,     . 

"  That  that  unUy  fwbiehis  indjsed  a  pot&o^.th^  ^hprch  we  have,  and 

that  in  a  much  greater  degree.tha^  t^y*  ...  : 

/'  Which  point,  will  I  hope,  yield  epirj^  discourse  that  will  be  more 
useful  tjianj  bardy  to  discover ,  mistakes,  ^pd  jexpos^  sophistry..  ,  For 
herefl  shall  represent,  as  well  as  I  cap,,thi^  ti;ue;gifOundsjifid  notipna  of 
church 'upi).y,  apd  th^Ui^eeM^ho  hai?  mp^t  re;a^oi\.  tp^PTfit^pd  to  |t;t  ^^oy 
or  we.  ..  , 

*f  U  There,  js. the  unity  of.  ^plQpittiBg:tOr'ppe.bead,,oui*  L^rd  ^fsus 
C;hrist^'  \yhich  is'tlie  fouiKlation  of  all  otl^er  Christian  unity,  aud  th^re* 
i^re  mentioned  ^y  ^(,  Piaul  amongst  the ,  prj^pipat  r^^l^ns  why  the 
Church  i^ 'pne.bpdy,/^  one  Lcaid/.  f  .      ..  . 

>  *<2.  Thejre  i^  the  unity  of  pii^iessing  the  compf)pn  faiths  ^ftt  .was 
f  once 'deJivei;ed  to.tbe  saints,;  whicic  i?.g^unded  t(jpn  :tbe  authority  of 
the  SeT^pMir€e,;^d  suipins^ly  eKpP(^p4o4  in,  the  ^a^ent  ,<i>fieds...  ^And 
ther^fore^  :to  ' >0m ,li4JJi6,[  tb^  appstle  ip  the  <^fo>;eipeptippfid.  place  si4i$ 

'^0n€i  faith,.:'     ,     .,   i       '  .  :  .  .    Sy-       '    .    ■  •:  .,       :..•.  .-:  .'  .-  ••'  lu   :.  •  .  "    ; 
^'/*':j91.  'Thorpe  is, an  haily  oCrsacifaiPentS'Apahe  .GWch/r-?'P»e  baj^ism; 
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by  which  we  lire  all  adoiiUed  inCDtbe  Botne  state. of  duties  and  of-  )Kivi- 
legee,  undertakiog  the  coDditioo?  of  the  new  covenant,  and  gaiuiug  a 
right  to.  the  promises  tbereof.  Thus  saith  St.  Paul :  '  by  one  Spirit  we 
are  all  baptized  into  one  body  :*  1  Cor.  zii.  13.  And  the  like  unity  is  in- 
ferred from  the  other  sacraments  :  '  we  being  many  are  one  bread  and 
one  body,  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread  /'  1  Cor.  x.  17.  And 
again, '  We  are  all  made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit.' 

"4.  There  is  also  an  unity  of  obedience  to  all  the  institutions  and 
laws  of  Christy  which  isan  instance  of  unity  that  ought  by  no  means  to 
be  forgotten  ;  this  being  no  less  a  common  duty  than  the  profession  of 
the  faith,  the  performance  whereof  uniteth  us  efiectually  to  him  as  our 
head,  and  maketh  as  living  members  of  his  body. 

**  ^.  There  is  the  unity  of  Christian  aiTection  and  brotherly  kindness* 
of  which  our  Lord  spake  when  he  said, '  by  this  shall  all  men  know  tha^ 
ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  love  one  another/  Thus  §1.  Paul .  '  the  mem^ 
bers  should  have  the  same  care  one  of  another :'  1  Cor.  zii. 

*'  O.  There  is  an  unity  of  discipline  and  government,  which  is  main- 
tained chiefly  by  retaining  in  substance  the  same  form  that  was  left  Iq 
the  Church  by  the  ajmsiles,  by  the  bishops  and  pastors  confederating 
together,  as  much  ai>  may  be,  for  the  ediiicatiou  of  their  flucks ;  by  re- 
garding every  regular  act  of  authority  in  one  Church  as  the  act  of  the 
whole,  and  giving  no  occasion  to  breach  of  Christian  communion  by 
abusing  a  lawful  or  by  claiming  an  undue  authority. 

"  7.  There  is  likewise  an  unity  of  communion  in  the  service  aiul 
worship  of  God,  in  '  glorifying  God  with  one  mouth,'  in  joining  in  the 
same  religious  assemblies  for  prayer  and  sacraments,  for  acts  of  common 
piety  and  devotion,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Gospel.  I  need  not 
mention  any  more  instances  of  Christian  unity  since  those  that  are  mure 
particular  may  be  easily  deduced  from  these." 

But,  in  truth,  the  llomish  Cimrch  is  the  most  miserably  divided 
communion  in  Christendom,  as  her  whole  history  shows,  when  popes  and 
councils  have  mutually  deposed,  cursed^  and  excomuumicated  each  other, 
and  their  religious  orders  keep  up  a  continual  jealousy  of  ea^b  other» 
and  a  perpetual  fund  of  division  within  her.  Whereas  those  who  wx>uld 
create  divison  in  the  Anglican  Church,  ipso /ado,  place  themselves 
without  her  pale,  and  cause  no  division  within  her,  for  no  church  caii 
be  responsible  for  those  sects  who  break  off  frotn  her,  but  the  £omish 
Church  is  responsible  for  those  sects  and  divisions  which,  by  the 
pressure  of  poutiGcal  power,  she  keeps  within  herself  yet  allows  to 
divide  and  agitate  hor.  $o  the  Church  of  England  possesses  the  cai>. 
dinal's  seventh  mark  more  potentially  than  the  church  to  whom  he 
specially  applies  it.  i 

The  cardin&l's  eighth  note  is  "  Sanclitas  Doclriuie"  Well,  sanctity 
of.  doctrine  is  a  distinguishing  note,  not  only  of  the  church,  but  of  every 
individual  member  of  it.  Our  Saviour  pronounced  a  special  blessing  on 
parity  of  heart,  with  a  distinct  promise  that  the  pure  in  heart  shall  se^ 
God;  and  the  apostle  has  specially  signified  to  the  Church,  that  without 
holiness,  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord. 

That  is,  b6th  our  Saviour  and  his  apostle  have  recommended  us, 
under  the  assurance  of  a  special  blessing,  diligently  to  practise  chastity 
and  purity  of  life,  and  carefully  to  preserve  the  heart  from  coureiving, 
or  the  eye  from  looking  with,  lust  on  the  opposite- sex. 
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Bat  is  tbis  sort  of  sanctity  a  special  and  characteristic  note  of  the 
Cborch  of  Rome  ?    We  trow  not.     That  doctine  of  devils  forbidding  to 
marry  has  smitten  that  church  with  the  grossest  leprosy  of  impurity 
and  unchastity.     A  reformed  priest  says  the  "  intercourse  of  young 
girls  and  young  unmarried  priests  is  the  fulness  of  immoraliiy ;  an  oc- 
casion of  glaring  disorders,  or  of  the  most  cruel  struggles."    The  May- 
nooth  class  books  declare  that  modesty  in  a  female  at  confession,  who  is 
shocked  at  the  immoral  and  licentious  questions  of  a  profligate  priest,  is 
a  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost !     And  the  Rev.  John  Clark,  an  American 
clergyman,  travelling  in  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  states  on 
the  authority  of  a  gentleman  in  Malta,  of  "  unimpeachable  integrity, 
who  has  resided  on  the  island  for  many  years,  to  wit — that  the  morsds 
of  the  (Romish)  priests  generally  are  so  bad  that  it  is  impossible  for 
any  one  of  their  number,  upon  becoming  a  Protestant,  to  get  testimonials 
of  a  good  moral  character"^     In  Malaga,  where  he  sojourned  a  short 
time,  the  shops  and  theatre  were  open  as  usual  on  other  days.    *'  In  a 
magnificent  cathedral  at  Malaga,  where  I  attended  divine  service  on 
Sunday,  and  which  could  easily  contain  four  thousand  people,  there 
were  not  twenty  worshippers  present  besides  the  priests.     The  streets, 
the  markets,  the  Alameda,  all  public  places,  seemed  to  be  tlirongecL 
The  stores  and  shops  were  all  open,  merchants  were  in  their  counting- 
bouses,   ships  were  unlading  their  goods,  all  kinds  of  business  were 
going  forward  on  the  Lord's  day.     At  night  the  theatre  was  open.*' 
Again,  in  the  same  place:  "  I  never  before  witnessed  such  an  entire  dese- 
cration of  the  day  of  sacred  rest.     It  seemed  to  me  that,  among  the  vast 
crowds  that  peopled  this  place,  there  were  none  that  feared  God,  or  re- 
garded his  institutions.     Bills  were  posted,  announcing  that  the  theatre 
would  be  open  at  seven  o'clock.     The  idle  and  dissipated  were  lounging 
around  the  streets,  crowding  the  wharfs,  or  sitting  at  the  door  of  some 
cq^  playing  cards.    AH  places  seemed  to  be  full  of  activity  and  life, 
but  the  lonely  and  desolate  temples  of  the  Lord."    ''  I  have  been  in- 
formed from  an  intelligent  source  that  one  reason  of  this  desertion  of 
the  churches  in  Spain  is,  that  the  more  cultivated  classes  of  people  have 
become  disgusted  with  the  empty  forms  of  popery,  and  the  licentious 
and  immoral  lives  of  many  of  those  who  minister  at  the  dtar,  and  that 
the  general  tendency  among  this  class  now  is  to  scepticism  and  infi- 
delity — a  contempt  and  rejection  of  all  religion" 

On  Mr.  Clark  s  arrival  in  the  Sicilian  dominions,  he  fouud  the  same 
immorality  reigning,  and  the  same  impurity  luxuriant  among  the  priests 
and  people.  "  Nowhere  in  Italy  are  the  morals  of  the  ecclesiastical 
orders  so  loose  and  abandoned  as  in  Sicily.  Shameless  licentiousness 
stalks  with  unblushing  brow  through  every  street ;  wickedness  every- 
where abounds,  the  sabbath  is  trodden  in  the  dust.  The  corruption 
seated  in  high  places,  so  far  from  being  indignantly  and  fearlessly  re- 
buked by  the  priesthood,  seems  to  be  regarded  by  them  as  a  sort  of  war- 
rant and  licence  for  sensiial  indulgence.  I  was  infonned  by  au  English 
gentleman  residing  here,  that  no  set  of  men  were  so  frequently  brought 
into  the  criminal  court  as  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  A  trial  has  been 
going  on  for  several  days  here,  in  reference  to  a  priest  and  a  monk,  both 
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rf  whom  were  convicted  of  robbery  and  murder.  The  person  who 
fell  a  victim  to  their  bloody  conspiracy  was  a  lone  widow  possessing  con- 
siderable property,  and  who  bad  been  particularly  kind  to  the  priest. 
Bat  she  had  money,  and  he  could  not  lay  his  grasp  upon  it  without 
taking  her  life.  Another  case  has  recently  occurred  in  Calabria,  where 
a  priest  was  convicted  of  rape  and  robbery.  Where  the  land  thus  groans 
under  such  a  load  of  wickedness,  what  can  we  expect  P  Where  they 
who  are  appointed  to  be  an  example  to  the  flock,  and  to  lead  men  in  the 
way  of  life,  thus  degrade  and  brutalize  themselves,  how  rapidly  must  a 
nation  descend  the  down-hill  course  of  destruction  !  WiUi  such  facts 
before  me,  I  could  not  wonder  at  the  state  of  morals  I  witnessed  :  at  the 
UTTEE  WANT  OP  honesty,  chastity,  and  the  fear  of  God,"^ 

In  the  preface  to  his  sermon  before  the  lord  mayor  last  year,  Mr. 
Gator  says,  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  ever  saw  or  even  heard  of  the 
Bible  in  Italy,  and  some  disputed  its  existence  till  he  gave  them  ocular 
demonstration,  and  then  the  police  attempted  to  seize  it  as  a  prohibited 
hook.  This  fact  is  corroborated  by  Mr.  Clark  :  "  The  fiible  in  Rome  is 
a  strange  and  rare  book.  The  only  edition  of  it  authorized  to  be  sold 
here  is  in  fifteen  large  volumes,  which  were  filled  with  popish  commen- 
taries. Of  course  none  but  the  rich  can  purchase  a  copy  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  indeed,  very  few  of  the  common  people  here  know  what  we 
mean  by  the  fiible.  The  question  was  proposed  by  one  of  my  fellow 
lodgers,  to  the  lady  from  whom  our  lodgings  are  obtained,  and  who  may 
be  considered  as  a  fair  representative  in  point  of  intelligence  and  re- 
ligious information  of  the  middle  class  of  society  at  Kome :  '  if  the 
people  here  generally  had  a  copy  of  the  Bible  in  their  houses  ?'  The 
reply  was,  *  O  yes,  iHX  the  religious  people  have.'  She  also  added,  that 
she  had  a  very  fine  copy  of  the  fiible,  and  went  to  fetch  it.  When  pro- 
duced, it  proved  to  be  a  mass-book,  with  here  and  there  a  passage  of 
scripture,  accompanied  with  Romish  glosses.  When  it  was  more  fuHy 
explained  to  her  what  we  meant  by  the  Bible,  she  replied,  '  O  yes^  I 
know  what  you  mean  ;  that  book  is  in  several  of  the  libraries  in  Rome, 
and  some  persons  who  are  very  religious  also  have  a  copy  of  it !'  '*     ^ 

Monasteries  and  nunneries  have  ever  been  the  scenes  of  every  species 
of  crime  and  abomination,  and  the  first  institution  and  subsequent  sup- 
port of  nunneries  have  been  intended  for  the  gratification  of  tne 
licentious  passions  of  the  unmarried  clergy.  They  are  iniquity  unto 
iniquity,  dens  of  pollution  and  impurity  that  call  down  the  vengeance 
of  ofiended  heaven,  on  every  country  where  such  stewif  of  licensed  con- 
cubinage are  sufifered. 

There  is  little  sanctity  in  the  doctrines  and  still  less  in  the  practices 
of  the  Romiuh  Church  ;  blood  and  plunder  being  its  three  chief 
characteristics.  As  little  may  the  ninth  note  be  accounted  a  true  sign  of 
the  true  church — **  the  efficacy  of  the  doctrine."  None  could  preach 
more  pure  or  heavenly  doctrines  than  our  Saviour,  and  yet  he  made  few 
converts.  All  the  great  heresiarchs,  such  as  Anus,  Mahomet,  and  others 
of  more  modem  date,  induced  vast  multitudes  to  embrace  their  several 
heresies.  Within  our  own  island  Presbyterianisni,  and  various  other 
species  of  dissent,  Wesleyanism,  Independency,  and  Socialism,  have  all 
had  large  foUowings.     i  et  the  cardinal   will  scarcely  admit  that  the 
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success  accompany  iog  these  seveml  heresies  is  a  liote  of  their  beiti^  true 
churches. 

The  ninth  note  was  confuted  by  Dr.  Ldnford,  who  says^  towards  the 
conclusion,  "  As  for  whatBellarraine  salth*  in  the  second  p1ace>  concern- 
ing the  prevaleney  of  the  Christian  doctiine  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Church,  we  allow  St  all  to  be  true ;  but  we  do  not  think  the  Church  of 
Rome,  to  be  in(»re  concerned  in  it  than  any  other  ChVistian  Church 
whateoever;  What  then,  happened  does  very  much  confirm  the  Christian 
doctrine  in  the  general,  but  does  hot' at  all  prove  any  particular  party  of 
Christians  to  be  better  than  another,  much  less  the  Church  of  Rome  ; 
for  although  its  doctrine  was  cmc6  the  same  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Primitive  Church  ;.  yet,  what  it  was  in  the  cardinal's  days,  and  is  now. 
As  quite  another  thing  from  what  it  was  then.  The  primitive  Christians 
converted  the  heathen  from  their  idolatry  to  worship  the  true  God  ;  but 
the  great  design  of  the  Romish  missionaries  is  to  render  their  proselytes 
entirely  submissive  to  the  Pope  of  Rome  in  all  things. 

''  I  might  here  conclude,  did  not  the  cardinal  insist  much  upon  the 
particular  conversions  wrought  by  those  of  tlie  Church  of  Rotne.  .  . 
Now  as  to  the  conversion  of  the  English  by  Augustine  the  monk,  it 
may  be  replied, 

"  That  the  Centurists  (out  of  whom  he  quotes  this  and  the  other  in- 
stances) do  expressly  say  that  '  Auffustin  biisfi&urbd  rather  than 
rightly  established  these  churches.* 

".That  this  was  not  such  a  general  conversion  as  seems  to  be  pre- 
tended ;.  for  the  faitb  was  here  planted  during  the  apostle  s  times,  and  in  all 
probability,  by  St.  Paul,  rather  than  by  St.  Peter,  or  any  one  else.  Be- 
sides Bede  gives  us  an  account  of  Germanus,  Lnpus,  and  Sev^rus,  coming 
over  hither  to  reclaim  the  Britons  from  the  heresy  of  Pelagius,  several 
years  before  the  anival  of  Augustin  ;  and  that  at  his  coming  over  several 
British  bishops  met  him  at  Augustinsac,  and  stoutly  refused  all  submis- 
sion, either  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  6r  to  him.  Lastly,  although  he 
jnight  be  very  instrumental  towards  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  in 
Kei^t,  yet  was  he  even  in  that  affair  mightily  assisted  by  the  anthority 
©f  a  Christian  queen  named  Bertha,  and  a  Christian  bishop  named 
Luidhardus.** 

That  the  doctrine  which  Augustin  taught  being  the  doctrine  of 
Gregory  the  Great  is  vastly  different  from  what  has  been  since  taught 
in  the  Church  of  Rome. 

"  That  Augustin  s  proud  carriage  towards  the  British  bishops,  and 
the  death  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  monks  of  Bangor,  occasioned 
by  their  denial  of  subjection  to  him,  suflSciently  show  of  what  temper 
he  was;  and  that  he  thought  it  lawful  to  make  use  of  other  means 
besides  the  efficacy  of  his  doctrine,  to  promote  what  he  was  sent  hither 
by  the  Pope  about." 

After  commenting  on  the  means  used,  besides  the  efficacy  of  the 
doctrine  in  the  conversion  of  many  nations  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  Dr*  Linford  proceeds : — 

"  But  amongst  all  his  instances,  the  cai^inal  had  least  reason  to  have 
mentioned  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  and  Jews.  For,  as  for  the 
Indians,  the  *inheard*of  cruelties  which  even  the  Popislrhistorians  relate 
to  have  been  used  towards  them,  and  their  gross  ignorance  after  their 
conversion,  are  a  sufficient  evidence  how  little  indebted  they  were  for 
this  conversion   to  the  Uoctrine  which  wa$  taught  them.     One  would 
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wonder  how  it  were  possible  for  mankind  to  be  guilty  of  such  inhuman 
barbarities  as  Bartoipmseus  Casas,  who  was  bishop  and  liy^  in  India> 
relates  the  Spaniards  to  have  committed.  In  abhorrence  of  Which 
Acosta-has  a  discoarse  on  purpose  to  show  the  unreasonableness  of 
making  war  against  the  barDariana  on  account  of  religion.  He  after- 
wards discourses  of  the  capacities  of  the  Indians,  asserting  that  they 
ought  to  have  better  instructors  sent  them.  That  those  which  they 
then  had  were  of  such  little  use  to  them  that,  after  the  space  of  forty 
years,  there  were  scarce  any  found  amongst  so  great  a  number  of  con- 
verts, who  understood  two  articles  of  the  creeds  or  had  any  apprehension 
what  Christ,  eternal  life»  or  the  encharist  meant. 

''As  for  the  scanner  of  converting  the  Jews,  I  shall  only  mention  one 
instance  which  happened  in  the  time  of  Heraclius  the  Emperor,  who 
wrote  to  Pagobert,  the  King  of  France,  *  that  he  would  command  all 
the  Jews  iu  his  dominions  to  turn  Christians,  and  either  to  banish  or 
slay  those  who  would  not ;  who  accordingly  did  so,  banishing  as  many 
as  would  not  be  baptized.'  Since  Erasmus,  who  knew  these  matters 
well  enough,  has  so  freely  declared  that,  although  their  conversion  be  a 
thing  much  to  be  wished  for,  yet  that  such  courses  were  taken  by  'some 
to  elect  it,  that  'of  a  wicked  Jew  it  often  happened  there  was  made  a 
Christian  fnuch  more  unoked  than  he  was  before  his  conversion.' 

"All  I  shall  add  upon  thi3  subject  shall  be  only  this,  that,  since  the 
chief  patrons  of  the  Romish  cause  do  at  this  time  endeavour  to  disgwu 
their  religion  with  so  tMmeh  artifice,  and  to  represent  it  as  much  like 
ours  as  they  can;  they  do  reaUy  ^ink  their  doctrine,  by  its  own  worth 
aqd  excellency, .  the  mast  likely  to  prevail,  when  it  is  made  to  appear  to 
be  most  akin  to  that  of  the  reformed  churches" 

But  Popery,  with  alii  her  notes,  has  yet  one  more  Note  fixed- on  her  by 
the  hand  of  the  great  apostle,—- a  *'  voltmtary  humility  and  worshipping 
af  angels :"  and  i(he  bears  on  her  brazen  forehead  the  ineffaceable  mark 
of  blood:     '^MYSTBor,    Babtiok    the    great,    thb    mother    of 
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Thus  our  blessed  Saviour  ^x^S^xeA.  iox  my  sins,  and  &r  thy  sii^,  Q 
Christian  1  Our  hypocrisy  was  the  kiss  that  .betrayed  him ;  our  idolatry, 
superstition,  «^  iukewaruiness  ip  religion,.the  kp^.  that  mocked  him; 
our  pride  an^  covetoiisness.  the^/thoms:  that  WQu^deid  him;  our  obscene 
speeches  and  blasphemous; oaths. th^  spe^r . that  gcyed  him;. our  intern* 
perance  the  spittle  thatidf  filed  ^u^;  .oiMfi  iuordiqat^:  passiiops  the  vinegar 
that  distasted  .hi;m;  and  our  wallowing -in  unfdeannos  made  hi^n  to. 
wallow  in  his  blood*  i  So  that  opr  sins  were,  the  qause- (however. the  Jews 
and  others  were  the; ius.truo^ents). that  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory. 

..        *       ,        '  '      .  ■      LUNAN.^- 


^  The  Rev.  Alex^  Luaan  was  the  last  e&tabiished  fipisoopal  dergyman  of  the.pAciah. 
of  Daviott,  in  the  diocess  of  Aberdeen,  and  who  was  ousted  at  the  Revolution.  The 
above  i»  firqip^  vc^wm  9l:eK9(lUe|]1{Mnn(At»  |mblwkbd;iii  £713^  -ahdTOpnibtished  by 
Lewis  SmiUi,  Aberdeen,  1835^  price  only  Is.  hd. 
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LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  ARCHBISHOP  HAMILTON,  THE 
LAST  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  ARCHBISHOP  OF  ST. 
ANDREW'S.    A.D.  1646—1671. 

This  prelate  was  haLf-brother  to  the  Earl  of  Aixan,  Govonor  of  Scot- 
land, and  was  translated  to  St.  Andrews  from  the  see  of  Dunkeld. 

The  first  occurrence  to  which  our  attention  must  be  called  in  this 
^isGopate  is  the  behaviour  of  the  conspirators  in  the  castle  of  St.  An- 
drew's, after  the  murder. of  Cardinal  Beaton,  Hamilton's  predecessor. 
To  enable  them  to  keep  possession  of  this  important  fortress,  Henry  VIII. 
of  England  liberally  supplied  them  with  money,  military  stores,  and  pro- 
visions ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  six  vessels,  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Tyrrell.  Arran,  the  Governor,  in  the  mean  time,  collected  an 
army,  and  besieged  them ;  to  which  he  was  the  more  induced  because  his 
eldest  son,  who  had  been  residing  with  the  cardinal  at  the  time  of  his 
assassination,  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  was  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  his  life,  if  any  undue  severity  were  used  against  them.  Their 
ally.  King  Henry,  was  also  desirous  of  getting  this  youth  into  his  hands, 
because  he  knew  there  had  been  a  project  for  marrying  him  to  the  young 
queen  of  Scots,  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  have  completely  over- 
turned his  long-cherished  scheme  of  securing  that  princess  for  his  own 
son  Edward.  But  in  reference  to  his  son,  the  governor  acted  with  great 
disinterestedness  and  fortitude;  (ox  he  announced  to  the  conspirators, 
that,  as  he  had  other  sons  whom  he  could  make  his  heirs,  he  was  not  to 
be  deterred  from  doing  his  duty,  from  any  fear  of  violence  which  they 
might  exercise  towards  tlie  one  who  was  in  their  power.* .  And  not  only 
so,  but  he  declared  them  guilty  of  high  treason,  forfeited  their  estates,  and 
used  every  effort  to  take  the  castle  from  them ;  the  clergy  taxing  them- 
selves in  the  sum  of  3000/.  monthly,  to  enable  him  the  better  to  succeed. 

But  after  four  months  of  ineffectual  warfare,  the  garrison  was  admitted 
to  terms  of  temporary  accommodation ;  it  being  i>rovided,  Jirst,  that  the 
governor  should  procure  for  the  besieged  a  sufficient  absolution  from  the 
Pope  for  the  slaughter  of  the  cardinal ;  secondly,  that  neither  the  besieged, 
nor  any  one  belonging  to  them,  should  be  prosecuted  at  law  for  the  said 
slaughter;  and,  thirdly,.  ihAt  the  besieged  should  give  pledges  for  sur- 
rendering the  castle,  as  soon  as  the  absolution  should  come  from  Rome; 
and,  for  surety  of  those  pledges,  should,  in  the  mean  time,  retain  in  their 
possession  the  governor's  son. 

But  this  tmce  did  not  last  long.  The  pardon  came  from  the  Pope  ; 
but  it  was  so  fettered  that  it  seemed  to  withdraw  with  one  hand  what  it 
granted  with  the  other, — "  remittimus  crimen  irremissibile," — we  pardon 
this  unpardonable  crime.  For  &is,  and  other  reasons,  the  siege  was 
renewed  in  the  winter  of  1646-7,  with  a  considerable  force,  and  two  un- 
commonly large  cannon,  nicknamed  Crookmow  and  Deaf-Meg.  "But,** 
says  Lindsay,  *'  afler  three  months'  siege,  the  pest  arising  in  the  town,  he 
was  constrained  to  leave  his  purpose  without  effect.  Hereby  those  that 
were  in  the  castle  became  exceedingly  insolent,  and  oppressed  all  the 


1  This  youth  was  afltenrards  recovered  luhart,  wht i^he  ctetle  wu  taken. 
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oDnntry  about,  with  ipoiKng  of  goods  and  raviahing  of  woneD,  notwith- 
standing of  the  manifold  aduoonitiona  of  sundry  godly  men  who  were 
with  them^  and  foretold  them  of  that  which  came  to  pass  thereafter.'' 
One  of  the  "  godly  men "  here  referred  to  was  John  Rough.  He  had 
been  originally  a  Dominican  monk,  and  afterwards  hecame  Protestant 
chaplain  to  the  governor  of  Scotland;  but  when  that  nobleman  ratiumed 
to  popery,  he  joined  the  conspirators  in  the  castle  of  St  Andrews.^  But 
findi^  that  his  discourses  produced  no  impression  upon  that  graceless 
band,  he  confined  his  sermons  chiefly  to  the  paiish  chanch  of  the  citv, 
where,  under  the  protection  of  his  friends  in  the  castle,  he  held  pubUc 
disputations  with  the  Romish  clergy  on  the  points  at  issue  between  them 
and  the  Reformers.  But  for  this  protection,  we  may  be  sure,  he  would 
not  have  been  safe  fit)m  persecution,  when  we  remember  that,  only  the 
year  before,  Wishart  had  been  burnt,  and  in  eleven  years  after,  Mill  wa$ 
burnt  in  the  same  city,  for  maintaining  the  very  same  doctrines. 

At  Easter,  1547,  the  ikmous  John  Knox  arrived  at  Bt«  Andrew*s,  and 
entered  into  the  castle,  with  his  pupils,  the  sons  of  the  lairds  of  Lang- 
niddry  and  Ormiston.  Tliis  looked  like  an  abetting,  on  the  part  of  the 
Reformer,  of  the  crimes  of  murder  and  rebellion,  which  the  garrison 
were  then  defending;  though  how  his  pupils  could  profit  by  such* 
a  profligate  association,  it  is  diflicult  to  conceive;  but  we  may  per- 
haps consider  him  as  carrying  into  efllect,  and  teaching  others,  the 
lessons  he  had  received  ten  years  before  from  his  tutor,  Joki  Major,  who 
taught  that,  if  rulers  become  tyrannical,  they  nuiy  be  controlled  or  de- 
posed, and  even  put  to  death  by  their  subjects,  the  latter  being  the  sole 
judges  as  to  the  criminality  of  their  rulers,  and  the  kind  and  degree  of 
punishment  which  they  deserve.' 

.  When  at  St.  Andrew's,  Knox  naturally  attached  himself  to  Rough,  in 
order  to  support  him  in  his  controversies  with  the  Romish  clergy.  "  At 
last  (says  Skinner,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History),  a  congregation  being 
fonned  in  the  town,  partly  of  the  town's  people,  and  partly  from  th^ 
castle,  a  thought  struck  them  of  having  Mr.  Knox  for  their  preacher ; 
and,  to  go  about  it  with  some  show  of  regularity,  they  gave  him  a  kind  of 
call,  by  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Rough,  their  former  volunteer ;  which,  u|>on 
their  principle,  seems  to  have  been  altogether  superfluous,  as  Mr.  Knox's 
right  to  preach  without  any  call  was  just  as  good  as  Mr.  Rouah's  had 
been  before.  But  whatever  right  either  of  them  had,  so  it  was;  in  tact,  that 
Mr.  Knox  now  looked  upon  himself  as  a  lawful  minister  of  St.  Andrew  s, 
in  which  character,  upon  the  Sunday  after  his  instalment,  he  preached  his 


*  He  afterwards  retired  to  EngUuid,  got  a  benefice  near  Hull  from  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  and:  sufiered  martyrdom  under  Clneen  Marj,  because  (among  other  things 
laid  to  his  charge)  **  he  had  read,  in  some  places  where  the  godly  people  were  assem- 
bled, the  prayers  of  the  communion-book  set  forth  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward.'/ 
It  may  l)e  curious  to  read  the  character  of  this  reformer  by  Dempster,  a  Roman 
Catholic  writer ;  <'  John  Hough,  an  impious  and  vile  apostate,  fled  from  the  holy 
community  of  the  Dominicans  out  of  Scotland  into  England;  where,  after  his  prder 
had  been  abolished  by  Edward  YL,  this  herald  of  Satan  married  a  wife,  with  whom 
he  criminally  lived,  until  being  drawn  out  from  the  shades  of  impiety,  under  the 
government  of  the  most  pious  Queen  Mary,  he  was  brought  into  the  open  day  of 
infomy,  and  atoned  in  the  flames  for  the  violation  of  his  mligious  vows.    He  was 

burtrt  in  1567>* 

•See  M^Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  Yd.  I.,  p.  8- 
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first  public  sermon  in  the  parish  kirk,  from  Dan.  viii.  S4 ;  applying  his  feic- 
planation  of  this  mystical  passage  to  the  Church  of  Rome/  and  drawing 
hits  conclusions  accordingly/*  This  sermon  brought  on  a  dispute  between 
the  preacher  and  a  grey  friar,  who  was  present,  of  the  name  of  Arbuthnot, 
which  was  carried  to  such  a  height  that  Winram,  the  sub-prior  of  the 
Augustinian  monastery,  was  obliged  to  interfere  and  separate  the  di^ 
putants.  After  this,  in  order  to  prevent  the  defection  of  the  people,  the 
clergy  of  the  university  and  of  the  monasteries  resolved  to  preach  them- 
selves in  the  parish  church  on  the  Sundays,  by  which  means  Knox  was 
obliged  to  confine  himself  to  the  week  days,  which  he  continued  to  do 
for  several  months,  none  venturing  to  molest  him,  through  fear  of  his 
parishioners  in  the  castle. 

Here  let  us  remark,  in  passing,  that,  when  we  take  into  account  the  igno- 
rance or  lax  notions  of  our  leading  reformei*s,  as  to  what  constituted  a  valid 
title  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  administer  the  sacraments,  we  need  not  won- 
der at  the  irregularity  of  the  above  proceedings ;  which  is  in  perfect  accordance 
with  many  other  things  of  a  like  nature  which,  we  shall  see,  they  did  after- 
wards.   John  Knox,  in  his  "  First  Book  of  J)iscipline,*'  abolished  ordina- 
tion altogether,  as  a  useless  ceremony ;  making  what  he  vaguely  terms 
"election,  examination,  and  admission,"  a  sufficient  call  to  the  sacred  office. 
And  when,  a  few  years  after,  the  reformers  proposed  that  the  liturgy  of 
Edward  VI.  should  be  used  in  Scotland,  it  was  to  be  read,  they  said,  by 
"  the  best  qualified  in  the  parish ;"  and  again,  that  at  the  public  meetings  "  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  any  qualified  person  to  interpret  Scripture."  This  notion 
of  the  priestly  functions  being  performed  by  any  one  who,  in  their  own 
opinion,  or  that  of  others,  might  be  qualified  for  the  work,  was  virtually 
abolishing  the  whole  order  of  the  priesthood ;  and  in  fact  paved  the  way 
for  the  confusion,  irregularity,  and  perpetual  change  which  afterwards  pre-> 
vailed  in  Scotland,  and,  indeed,  stiU  prevails  on  this  important  subject.^ 
.    Meantime  the  English  and  French  governments  were  both  active  in 
their  preparations,  the  former  to  succour  the  garrison  in  the  castle  of 
St.  Andrew's,  and  the  latter  to  attack  them.     But  the  French  were  ready 
first.     In  the  summer  of  1547,  they  sent  a  force  of  twenty-one  galleys; 
under  the  command  of  Leon  Strozius,  prior  of  Capua,  both  a  priest  and 
a  warrior,   to  assist  the  governor  of  Scotland  in  reducing  die  castle. 
**  When  the  news  came  (says  Lindsay  of  Pittscottie)  that  these  vessels 
were  seen  off  St.  Abb's  Head,  steering  for  St.  Andrews,  the  governor  well 
content  hereof,  hasted  him  to  St.  Andrews,  with  the  gentlemen  of  Fife, 
Angus,  and  Stratheani,  and   welcomed  the  French    captain   Prior   of 
Capua,  directed  from  the  French  king  to  besiege  the  castle,  and  to  bring 
the  keepers  of  it  prisoners  to  him.     They  clapt  about  the  house   so 


,  *  Dr.  M'Cric  thinks  that  the  call  of  Knox,  by  Rough  and  the  conspirators,  was 
valid  and  sufficient,  and  that  Knox  himself  was  of  this  opinion  (Life  of  Knox,  Vol.  I. 
p.  67),  In  the  same  place  he  alludes  to  the  doctrine  of  the  apostolical  succession' 
which  hie  laments  "  has  been  revived  in  the  present  enlightened  age,  and  unblushingly 
avowed  and  defended.'*  It  is  an  easy  way  of  condemning  a  doctrine  to  give  it  hard 
names;  but  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  ttis  talented  writer  had  attempted 
to  refute  it.  A  call  to  the  ministry  by  means  of  the  apostolical  succession  is  at 
least  something  better  than  a  call  by  a  popular  preacher,  seconded  by  a  band  of  assas- 
sins. We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  Knox  was  a  regularly  ordained  priest 
of  the  Roman  Catholic. Church,  and  that  it  must  have  been  as  such  that  he  was  after- 
wards permitted  to  officiate  in  the  Church  of  England. 
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basdly  and  unexpectedly  that  many  were  dosed  out,  and  divers  were 
closed   in  against   their   wfll.      When    they  mounted  their  ardndnee 
both  upon  the  college  steeple,  and  also  upon  the  walls  "  (probably  the 
^h  "  ofthfi  abbey  kirk,  wherewith  they  condemned  the  castle  close ;  so 
th(^t  no  man  durst  walk  therein,  or  go  up  to  the  wall  head.     The  captain 
told  the  goyemor  that  they  had  been  imexpert  warriors  who  had  not 
mounted  their  ordnance  on  the  steeple  heads  in  that  manner,  and  that 
he  wondered  at  the  keepers  of  the  castle,  that  they  had  not  first  broken 
down  the  heads  of  the  steeples.     He  caused  also  the  great  battery  to  be 
laid  to  the  castle,  the  two  Scottish  cannon  and  six  French  ;  and,  to  preveen 
(prevent)  slaughter,  he  devised  that  the  cannon  should  pass  down  the 
streets  by  engines,  without  any  man  with  them  ;  which  thing  when  the 
Italian  engineer  (which  had  been  sent  from  England  for  the  support  of 
those  within  the  castle)  perceived,  he  said,  that  they  bad  now  to  do  with 
men  of  war,  and  therefore  had  need  to  take  heed  to  themselves.     They 
answered  that  they  should  defend  their  castle  against  Scotland,  France, 
and  Ireland,  all  three.    But  the  battery  within  a  few  hours  made  such 
breaches  in  the  wall  that,  despairing  of  their  strength,  after  consultation, 
they  yielded  the  castle  and  themselves  to  the  £ng  of  France.     The 
French  captain  entered  and  spoiled  the  castle  very  rigorously ;  wherein 
they  found  great  store  of  vivers,  clothes,  armour,  silver,  and  plate,  which, 
with  the  captives,  they  carried  away  in  their  galleys.     The  governor,  by 
the  advice  of  the  council,  demolished  the  castle,  lest  it  should  be  a  recep- 
tacle of  rebels.     This  befell  in  the  year  one  thousand  ^ve  hundred  and 
forty-seven  in  the  month  of  August."  ^ 

Among  the  prisoners  taken  on  this  occasion  was  John  Knox. 
He  was  carried  by  the  French  to  their  own  country,  and  obliged 
to  serve  for  three  years  on  board  their  galleys ;  where  we  must  leave  him 
for  the  present,  to  follow  out  the  episcopate  of  Archbishop  Hamilton, 
which  had  thus  inauspiciously  commenced. 

In  1548,  the  English  army,  having  defeated  the  Scots  in  the  battle  of 
Pinkey,  spread  themselves  over  a  great  part  of  the  south-eastern  counties 
of  Scotland,  and  among  other  places  diey  took  possession  of  Brougbty 
Castle  at  the  estuary  of  the  Tay,  and  ftNTtified  it.  From  this  strong  hold, 
they  made  numerous  predatory  excursions.  On  one  occasion  they  landed 
at  Port-on-craig  in  Fife,  and  proceeded  to  bum  Leuchars,  and  other 
adjacent  villages  or  &rm-steadings ;  but  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  lords 
Rothes  and  Lindsay,  Sir  A.  Wood  of  Largo,  and  other  Fife  gentlemen, 
being  made  aware  of  their  hostile  attempts,  got  between  them  and  their 
hoats;  and  having  attacked  them  with  great  vigour,  killed  eighty  of 
their  best  men,  and  took  most  of  the  others  prisoners.  Pittscottie,  who 
tells  the  story,  adds,  '*  but  frae  that  tyme  fordi  they  desired  not  to  land 
in  Fife."  Most  of  these  Fife  gentlemen  were  friendly  to  the  English  and 
the  Refonnation,  but  they  were  not  willing,  on  that  account,  to  see  their 
lands  wasted  and  their  tenants  plundered. 

While  these  things  were  being  transacted.  Archbishop  Hamilton  was 
engaged  in  completing  St,  Mary's  College,  St.  Andrews,  which  his  two 
predecessors.  Archbishops  James  and  David  Beaton,  had  commenced. 
Having  finished  the  college,  he  endowed  it  out  of   his  archiepiscopal 


1  Bucbaoan's  History,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  205. 
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revenues^  in  virtue  of  a  ball  of  Pcme  Julius  III.,  dated  1662,  with  lirnds 
and  tithes  for  the  maintenance  of  four  principal  proSbssors>  called'  tb&pny- 
vest,  licentiate^  bachelor,  and  canonist ;  eight  students  of  theology.;  thre^ 
professors  of  philosophy,  and  t«ico  of  rhetoric  and  grammar;  'five  vicai^ 
pensionary,  sixteen  students  of;  philosophy,  a  provisor,  cook,  and  janitor. 
But  it  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  mutability  of  huiHan  ai&irs,  that  ih 
seven  short  years  from  the  time  we  are  speaking  of  a  great  part  of  thiis 
foundation  was  swept  away,  and  the  rest  of  it  Overturned  by  the  Refferma- 
tion.  The  college  now  consists  of  only  four,  professors  of  divinity,  a  jani- 
tor, and  a  few  bursaries.  It  was  endowed  purposely  (as  the  foundation 
cliarter  expresses  it),  ''  for  defending  and  confirming  the  Catholic  faitb, 
that  the  Christian  religion  might  flourish,  the  vfotd  of  God  be  more 
abimdantly  sown  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  and  to  oppose  the  heresies 
and  schisms  of  the  pestiferous  heresiarchs,  who,  alas  !  have  sprung  up  and 
flourished  in  these  times,  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world.*' 
,yet  the  greater  part  of  those  belonging  to  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Leonard's 
Colleges  changed  with  the  times,  joined  the  Reformers,  and  retained 
,their  places.  What  must  have  been  the  reflections  of  Hamilton,  during 
the  eleven  years  which  be  lived  after  the  Reformation,  to  witness  the  ap^ 
propriation  of  his  college  to  the  very  purposes  he  was  most  anxious  to  pre* 
vent !  It  was  diflferent  with  St.  Salvator's  College.  The  principal,  WiK 
liam  Cranston^  and  most  of  the  regents  adhered  to  the  ancient  faith,  and 
-quitted  their  places.     But  to  return. 

In  1549,  the  archbishop  held  a  provincial  council  at  Linlithgow 
(which  was  afterwards  adjourned  to  Edinburgh) :  at  it  were  present  six 
bishops,  two  vicars  general,  ten  abbots  or  priors,  three  commendators 
(one  of  whom  was  Lord  James  Stewart,  afterwards  better  known  ns  the 
Regent  Moray),  twenty-seven  firiars  of  diflferent  orders,  besides  pro- 
.fessors  (among  whom  was  John  Major),  doctors,  and  Ucentiates  in 
theology.  The  council  set  forth,  as  the  two  prime  causes  of  heresy ,^r*/, 
the  corruption  and  profane  lewdness  of  the  clergy  of  almost  every  de- 
gree {omniwai  fere  gradum) ;  and,  secandly,  their  gross  ignorance  of  all 
arts  and  sciences.  Their  worst  enemies  never  charged  them  with  more 
.than  what  they  now  willingly  admitted.  For  correcting  those  abuses,  no 
fewer  than  57  canons  were  enacted.  In  genera],  they  are  well  adapted 
for  establishing  good  order,  and  for  promoting  learning  among  the 
clergy.  Had  they  been  introduced  some  years  earlier,  and  executed 
.with  impartiality,  they  might  have  checked  the  progi'ess  of  the  Refonna- 
tion  ^  but  they  came  too  late,^ 

Another  ecclesiastical  council  was  held  by  the  primate  at  Edinburgh, 
in  1551.  Whatever  might  be  the  blemishes  in  Hamilton's  chamcter, 
he  cannot  be  chaiged  with  remissness  in  assembling  coun<^ls.  At  this 
meeting,  two  things  were  determined,  which  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
notice. 

The  first  of  them  was  regarding  a  dispute  which  had  arisen  among  the 

,  clergy  and  professors  of  the  University ;  the  absurd  nature  of  which  might 

.justify  us  in  passing  it  over,  did  it  not  afford  a  curious  picture  of  the 

opinions  of  the  times.     The  question   was,  whether  the  Lord's  prayer 

ought  to  be  addressed  exclusively  to  God,  or  to  the  saints  iu  conjunction 

with  him  !      The  divines  of  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis,  could  not,  it 


*  JDalrymple's  Scot.  Prov.  Counc.  p.  30. 
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aeenui^  seUle  this  cBfficalt  point,  and  hence  they  were  obliged  to  refer  it 
to  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  the  Edinburgh  provincial  coundL  By 
that  body  it  was  finally,  but  not  very  intelligibly,  settled,  that  the  Pater- 
noster should  be  addressed  to  God,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  saints 
should  not  be  excluded!  and  Winram  the  sub-prior  was  enjoined  to  an-^ 
nounce  this  decision  to  the  Unirernty. 

The  other  matter  agreed  upon  at  this  council  was  the  publication  of  a 
catechism,  the  purport  of  which  will  be  gathered  from  its  dtle :  "  The 
Catechisme,  that  is  to  say,  ane  comone  and  Catholik  instruction  of  the 
Christine  people,  in  materia  of  our  Catholik  faith  and  religion  quhilk  na 
gi^  Christine  man  or  woman  suld  misknaw ;  set  forth  by  ye  maist 
reverend  Father  in  €rod,  Johne  archbischop  of  Sanct  Androis,  legot  nait 
and  primat  of  ye  kirk  of  Scotland,  in  his  provincial  consale  balden  at 
Edinburgh,  the  xvi.  day  of  Januarie,  the  zeir  of  our  Lord  1551,  with 
the  advise  and  counsale  of  the  bischoppis  and  uther  prelatis,  with 
doctouTs  of  theologie  and  canon  law  of  ye  said  realme  of  Scotland,  pre«' 
sent  for  the  tyme."-— *''  Prentit  at  Sanct  Androisj  be  the  commaund  and 
expens  of  the  maist  reverend  Father  in  God,  Johne  Archbischop  of  Sanct 
Androis  and  primat  of  the  hail  kirk  of  Scotland,  the  xix.  day  of  August 
in  the  zeir  of  our  Lord  MDLIL"  This  work  is  a  small  quarto  volume  in 
black  letter,  and  consists  of  an  able,  and  upon  the  whole,  temperate  ex- 
position of  thie  Roman  Catholic  tenets.  An  original  copy  is  preserved  in 
the  University  library,  St.  Andrew's.  It  was  ordered  to  be  read  by 
the  parish  priests  to  the  people  on  Sundays  and  hoKdajrs,  but  not  to  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  luty  without  the  permission  of  the  ordinary; 
The  primate  and  his  council,  no  doubt,  hoped  that  this  catechism  would 
check  the  progress  of  the  new  opinions ;  but,  if  it  were  calculated  to  do 
so,  it  was  too  late :  they  had  obtained  too  wide  a  circulation,  and  sunk 
^00  deep  into  the  minds  of  the  Scottish  people,  to  be  arrested  by  S0 
feeble  a  remedy  as  this.  L« 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON  SOCIALISM. 

TO   THE    EDITOR  Off   THE   EPISCOPAL   MAGAZINE. 

Sir, —  Mr.  Owen  having  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  people  of  England 
to  a  new  Moral  World,  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  some  of  your  readers  to 
consider  whether  his  principles  are  entitled  to  the  novelty  he  claims  for 
them.  The  Nicolaitans^  in  the  first  century^  taught  the  community  of 
wives,  and  were  condemned  by  our  Saviour,  Rev.  ii.  6,  15.  In  the 
second  century  the  Gnostic  heretics*  practised  promiscuous  intercourse, 
held  the  nevei-falling-away  doctrines  of  the  evangelicals,  and  were  con- 
demned by  the  Church.  To  the  genius  of  Christianity  certainly  nothing 
can  be  more  opposed  than  Mr.  Owen's  tenets,  for  as  marriage  had  the 
preference  in  the  natural  Israel  (every  woman  hoping  that  she  might  be 
the  mother  of  the  Saviour  of  men),  so,  on  the  contrary,  has  celibacy  in 
the  ^iritual  Israel,  as  the  following  texts  prove :  Genesis,  xxi.  6, 
XXX.  23;  1  Samuel,  i.  6,  ii.  1;  Luke,  i.  25  j  Matt.  xix.  12;  1  Corinth, 
vii.  1,  7,  26,  34,  38 ;  Rev.  xiv.  4. 
'*  Let  him  that  is  pure  in  the  fiesh  not  grow  proud  of  it,  knowing  that 
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it  was  from  another  that  he  received  the  gift  of  continence/'^—- Clemeot 
of  Rome. 

'*  Say  to  my  sisters  that  they  love  the  Lord ;.  and  he  satisfied  with  their 
own  hushands,  hoth  in  the  flesh  and  spirit.  In  like  manner  exhort  my 
brethren  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  they  love  their  wives  even  as 
the  Lord  loved  the  Church.  If  any  man  can  remain  in  a  virgin  state,  to 
the  honour  of  the  flesh  of  Christ,  let  him  remain  without  boasting.*' — 
Ignatius. 

"  The  vii^ns  admonish  to  walk  in  a  spotless  and  pure  conscience." — 
Polycarp. 

"  He  who  hath  the  glory  of  immortality  shall  be  a  dispenser  of  it  to 
men ;  then  all  people  shall  strive  for  immortal  rewards  by  a  famous 
victoiy,  for  then  one  may  buy  a  silver  crown  without  shame ;  for  Christ, 
who  is  pure,  will  appoint  just  rewards  for  these,  and  crown  them  who  are 
tried.  But  he  will  give  an  eternal  reward  to  the  martyrs,  who  continued 
their  fight  till  death ;  and  to  the  virgins  who  run  their  course  well.  He 
will  give  an  eternal  reward  that  is  laid  up  for  them  and  to  them  who  do 
justice ;  to  all  men,  and  to  all  sorts  of  Gentiles  who  live  holy  lives,  and 
to  them  that  know  one  God,  and  to  them  that  love  matrimony,  and 
abstain  from  adultery,  he  will  give  rich  gifts,  and  an  eternal  hope." — 
—  Svbilline  Oracles. 

"  The  first  commandment  was.  to  increase  and  multiply,  the  second 
has  enjoined  continency.  While  the  earth  was  yet  in  its  rudimehtal  and 
vacant  state,  we  are  multiplied  and  multiply,  and  grow  for  the  increase  of 
the  human  race.  Now  that  the  earth  abounds  and  the  world  is  full,  they 
that  are  able  to  accept  continency,  living  the  life  of  the  unmarried,  are 
severed  unto  the  kingdom.  The  Lord  does  not  enforce  this,  but  he  ex> 
horts  it,  not  imposing  a  yoke  of  necessity,  in  that  the  choice  yet  remains 
firee.  Still,  when  he  tells  us, .  that  with  his  Father  are  many  man- 
sions, he  guides  us  to  seek  a  home  in  the  best.  The  first  reward  is  for 
the  martyrs  an  hundred-fold ;  the  second,  sixty-fold,  is  for  yourselves." 
It  is  evident  from  other  remarks  of  Cyprian  that  there  was  no  vow,  the 
danger  and  dissrace  of  having  entered  the  race,  and  being  defeated,  being 
the  only  tie  ;  lor  he  says  they  were  "  exposed  to  such  ]>enaldes  for  the 
loss  of  their  condition  as  they  were  destined  to  high  rewards  for  its 
maintenance." 

**  As  to  the  doctrine  of  chastity,  above  all,  let  the  order  of  solitaries 
and  of  virgins  attend  to  it,  who  are  establishing  in  the  world  an  angelic 
life ;  and  then  the  rest  of  the  Church's  people  also.  Nor  again,  on  the 
other  baud,  while  observing  chastity,  be  thou  puiTed  up  against  those  who 
choose  the  humbler  path  of  wedlock." — Cyril  of  Jerusalem. 

"  If  you  cast  down  marriage  from  its  high  rank,  the  glory  of  virginity 
is  given  up,  aod  itself  is  reduced  to  a  mean  condition ;  virginity  is  an 
excellence,  I  confess,  but  especially  as  it  is  better  than  marriage,"--r 
Chrysostom. 

Are  monastic  establishments  then  to  be  lauded  ?  By  no  means.  If 
Christianity  could  do  without  them  for  the  first  three  hundred  years,  it 
may  do  so  now.  We  think  these  establishments  were  neither  the  abodes 
pf  holiness  as  represented  by  the  Papists,  nor  the  sinks  of  sin  as  they  are 
represented  by  the  Protestants.  The  records  of  medicine  (impartial 
evidences)  prove  th^t  they  had  a  share  in  the  infirmity  attached  to  every 
thing    human.    When    Jerome    attempted,  to  prove  the    existence  of 
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monachism  from  the  times  of  the  apostles^  like  Eosebius^  he  mistook  the 
TherapeuUe  of  Egypt,  a  society  of  Jewish  monks  mentioned  by  Philo, 
for  the  followers  of  Saint  Mark.  Philo  states  that,  after  their  feast  of 
unleavened  bread  and  hyssop,  they  sang  a  chonis,  and  danced,  as  Moses 
and  Miriam  did  at  the  passage  of  the  R^  Sea.  The  primitive  Christians 
were  represented  by  the  Pagans  tfi  be  very  grave ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Fathers  are  no  inends  to  dancing,— *a  ^lear  proof  that  the  Thera- 
peiitse  were  Jews,  not  Christians* 

There  is  another  ddusion  patronized  by  the  Romish  sect,  Temperance 
Societies.  It  is  perfectly  consistent  that  those  who  deprive  the  people  of 
the  cup  in  the  highest  office  of  their  religion  should  recommend  water  at 
their  meals.  The  Catholic  Chnrch  would  have  called  that  man  temperate 
who  could  use  the  gifts  of  God  without  abusing  them,  not  he  who  by  a 
total  abstinence  confessed  his  weakness  and  his  fear  of  taking  too  much. 
From  temperance  medals.  Father  Matthew  appears  to  have  passed  to 
miracles,  which  doubtless  his  sect  will  find  a  stul  more  profitable  trade. 

The  denial  of  the  free-will  and  responsibility  of  man,  on  the  part  of 
the  Socialist,  approaches  closely  to  Evangelicism ;  and  whatever  the 
evangelicals  may  preach  of  those  who  advocate  the  existence  of  an  altar, 
whatever  they  may  assert  of  their  being  like  the  Pharisee,  this  is  certain, 
that  those  who  admit  an  altar  being  a  sacrifice  confess  that  they,  are 
siooers  by  their  actions,  not  by  their  words,  like  these  proud  and  cen- 
sorious men.  W.  P.  T. 


MODERN  MISSIONS. 

TO  THE   EDITOR  OF  THE   EPISCOPJhL   MAGAZINE. 

Sib, — One  very  remarkable  feature  in  modem  missions  (and  which  has  not 
heen  adverted  to  by  any  writer,  as  far  as  I  know),  is  that  none  of  them 
could  go  on  without  a  constant  mpply  of  missionaries  and  movey  from 
the  parent  societies  in  this  country.     It  was   not  so  with  the  early 
Christian  missions.    A  few  missionaries,  with  a  bishop  for  their  head, 
very  scantily  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  duly  commissioned 
and  fully  qualifi^  for  their  task,  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  inhabitants 
of  a  city  or  district.     They  commonly  lived  together,  bad  a  church  on  the 
spot,  and  formed  a  kind  of  college  or  monastic  establishment,  from  which 
they  issued  out,  as  circumstances  directed,  or  rather  as  their  ecclesiasti- 
cal superior  directed.     In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  or  months,  or  years, 
especially  if  they  were  patronized  by  the  native  prince  of  the  country, 
a  sufficient  number  of  converts  were  made  in  difierent  parts  of  their  dis- 
trict to  form  local  congregations,  over  each  of  which  the  bishop  appointed 
an  ordained  missionary ;  and  he  again,  in  due  time,  selected  ike  fittest 
man  or  men  in  his  congregation  to  be  sent  to  the  monastic  college,  that 
they  might  be  instructed  with  a  view  to  their  assuming  the  clerical  office: 
In  thb  simple  unostentatious  manner,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  without 
the  parade    of   societies,   annual    reports,     speeches,    May    meetings, 
pecuniary  subscriptions,  and  printed  Bihles  and  tracts,  a  church  began  and 
went  on,  tilj,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  like  a  little  leaven,  it  leavened 
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the  whole  lamp  of  the  district^  or  town,  or  pravince  where  it  happened  to 
l^plaeed. 

uBut  how  difTerently  matters  are  nou^  conducted>  every  one  knows.  We 
have  numerous  missions -which  have  existed  nearly  fifty  years  in:  vaiious 
parts  of  the  world>  the  converts  of<which^t/<;o»f?er^  tA^«  ft^^wonldimme- 
daately  relapse  into  their  original  heathenism^  if  the  supplies  were  stepped 
from  hom^  even  for  one  short  3^ear.  A  t  any  mte^  it  is  known  and  admitted 
that  in  whatever  manner  they  go  on  witk  assistance  from  home^  they 
cannot  go  on  at  all  without  such  assistance;  and  this*  is  one  of  tke  very 
pleas  which  the  missionaries  urge  for  never-ending  subscriptions  to  he 
sent  out  to  them  !  Now  one  naturally. asks^  what  can  he  the  cause  of  this 
remarkahle  difference  hetween  ancient  and  modem  mis^ons  ?  why  .the 
foimer  should  have  preceded  vigorously^  after  being  once  set  on  foot  by 
a  few:  poor  hut  duly  ordained  and  well  qualified  hdnisters,  while  the  latter 
proceed  so  languidly  under  the  superintendence  of  a  continued  succession 
of  missionaries^  who  are  abundantly  supplied  with  every,  thing  that  they: 
ask  for  P  and  whose  labours,  nevertheless,  would  leave  no  permanent. fiuit 
behind,  were  they  withdrawn.  The  writer  of  this  letter  thinks  he  could' 
easily,  point  out  the  reason  of  this  singular  diiferencey  but  his  object  at 
present  is  rather  to  invite  'public  attention  to  the  fact,  than  to  account 
for  it.  .  .  '       L. 


MEMORIAL  ON  THE  CHURCH  DISCIPLINE  BILL, 

ADDRESSED    TO   THE   MEMBERS     OF    THE     CHURCH    OF     ENGLAND     IN 

EITHER  HOUSE    OF  BARLIAMENT. 

I.  The  custom  of  the  Church  of  England,  from  the  beginning,  having  been  to 
regulate,  its  own  affairs  by  the  Provincial  or  National  Synods,  or  Convocations  of  its 
bishops  and  <:lergy,  by  whose  consent -and  authority,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
QTowii,  itSv  Ecclesiastical  Canons  have  been  mad^,  it?  Articles  framed,  and  its  lSt»tgf 
compiled;  and  the  competency  of  the  biishops  an<i  clergy  to  exercise  this  ofiice  having 
been  openly  recognised  by  the  statues  of  .the  realm,^  by  the  djsclarations  of  our  sove- 
reigns,' and  by  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  law,'  it  seems  to  be  beyond  question  that 
any  alteration  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Laws  and  Discipline  of  the  Church  of  England, 
otherwise  than  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Synods  and  Convqcatioss  of  the 
^ame,  can  only  be  ^^ecjted  by  a  Tiolalion  of  the  common  law,  and  a  suspension  of  the 
qonstitution,  ip, respect  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  and  the  whole  Church  of  England. 
If  the  church,  or  its  ministers,  have  coinmitted  any  offence  for  Which  they  deserve  to 
sufier  such  things,  let  it  be  stated  and  proved,  and  they  will  be  content  to  saj  with 
St  Paul,  that  they  **  refuse  not"  to  suffer  what  they  have  deserved:  but,  if  then  be 
j^Q  offenoe^  neither  .proved,  nor  even  jdleged,.tben  it  wiU  beibr  those  iFhQ  desire  to 

Sromote  the  obpoxious  course,  to  say  how  it  can  consist  with,  justice,  to  deprive 
noffending  men  of  th^  benefit  of  the  Laws  and  Constitution  of  the  nation  to  which 
thef  belong. 

'  This  k  the  objection  which,  as  subjects  of  the  English  crown  and  members  of  the 
English  nation,  we  offer  to^the  attempt  lately  made,  and:  with  a  renewal  of.  which  we 
are'threateiied(in  whi^t  js  called  the  Church  Discipline  Bill),  m^t  serioMsly  V>  M^ 
the  Ecclesiastical  Laws  and  Customs  of  the  Church  of  England,  without  the  advice 


>  E.  g.  84  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  12.,  sec.  6. 

'  E.  f;.  The  Royal  Declaration  prefixed  to  the  Articles. 

*  E.  V  ^y  €oke,  Vaughan;  Holt,  'HardWicke,  i&nd  others; 
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and  consent  of  the  Bodeitasticail  Bfrtods  and  Convocations  of  the  same,  for  although 
when  alterktion^is  eoiiteiiiplated  only  in  minor  points  of  detail^  we  might  be  content 
iitently  to  acqniesoe  in  it,  without  sorirtinizing  the  sonrce  from  which  it  proceeded ; 
jret,  wlien  it  is  proposed  to  make  important  and  extensive  alterations,  materially 
affi»Btingtbe  first  principles  of  Ecclesiastical  Government,  the  whole  case  is  altered; 
and  we  seither  can,  not*,  as  it  seems  to  us,  ought  we  to  be  quiet  spectators  of  such  a 
course;  trat  are  boand  to  assert  and  maintain,  for  the  charch,  that  liberty  and  inde- 
peodence  which  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm  hfti'e  recognised  as  belonging  to  it. 
And  as  St.  Paul  claimed,  and  was  allowed,  at  the  hands  of  the  Roman  government, 
his  privileges  as  a  Roman  citizen,  so  we  claim  that  we  may  be  allowed  our  privileges 
as  English  subjects,  at  the  hands  of  the  English  government 

II.  Our  next  objectloB  we  ofkr  m  members  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  servants 
of  the  Lord  of  Glory*  We  believe  that  the  Son  of  God,  the  Founder  of  the  Christian 
Cboreh,  has  entrusted  the  regulation  of  divine  offices,  and  discipline,  and  the  whole 
care  of  the  Church,  to  its  pastors,  tnore  especially  to  the  bishops,  who  are  its  chief 
pastors;  hence  we  conclude  that  any  attempt  to  set  aside  the  authority  of  the  pastors 
in  these  things  is  an  atffiront  and  dishonour  to  our  Lord.  We  conceive  that  the 
framing  or  altering  E«clesiasdeal  Laws  by  the  Civil  Legislature  alone,  does  set  aside 
the  authority  of  the  pastors  of  the  ehurcfa,  because,  in  the  assemblies  of  the  civil 
legislature,  the  bishops  have  uo  veto,  and  the  clergy  no  voice :  and,  farther,  thooe 
assemblies  are  composed  in  no  small  part  of  men  who,  in  different  degrees  of  distance, 
have  separated  themselves  from  the  Church,  and  hold  a  position  not  only  not  friendly, 
bat  openly  and  avowedly  hostile  to  her.  It  seems  to  us  that  to  acknowledge  that 
assemblies  so  constituted  have,  or  ought  to  have^  sole  authority  to  make  or  alter  the 
Ecckfiattical  Laws  of  the  Church  is  tantamount  to  denying  or  condemning  the 
ordinance  of  Ecclesiastical  Government  which  our  Lord  has  constituted  in  the  bishops 
and  pastors  of  the  church:  and  that  to  require  our  assent  directly  or  indirectly  to  thtt 
principle  diflfers  little  from  requiring^  our  assent  to  the  "  Solemn  League  and  Cove  • 
nant,''  pat  forth  by  the  Disseatiiig  Pavliaitioat  in  Cbailes  the  First's  reign,  which 
openly  sought  what  this  principle  realty  involves,  namely,  <*The  extirpation  of 
Prelacy  or  Church  Government,  by  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  the  other  ecclesiastical 
officers  depending  upon  that  hierarchy." 

IIL  Besides  this  general  objection  to  the  proposed  coarse,  as  a  violatiwn  of  scrip- 
tural and  ecolesiastical  principles^  which  every  member  of  the  church  woukl  do  Well 
(we  conceive)  to  offer,  the  clergy  have  a  partieular  ol^tion  to  urge  against  it,  arising 
from  their  ordination  vows.  By  them  th^  are.  u&der  most  solemn  enga^ein^tC 
"  always  so  to  minister  the  doctrine  and  sacraments,  and  the  discipline  qf  Christ,  as^ 
the  Lord  hath  commanded,  and  as  this  church  and  realm  hath  received  the  same.-'' 
But  the  discipline  which  we  believe  our  Lord  to  have  commanded,  and  which  it  hi 
clear  this  church  and  realm  hath  received,  is,  that  the  pastors  of  the  church. sfaoild 
''set  in  order  the  things  that  are  wanting,''  a^d  provide  regulations  r^quiditii-forthetv 
ends.  Every  attenipt|  therefore,  to  set  up  in  their  stead  any  other  authority,  either 
the  authority  of  aliens  from  the  church,  or  even  of  its  own  faithful  laity,  is  of  a.  kind 
which  the  clergy  seem  bound  to  resist  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 

IV.  This  being  soj  we  confidently  app^  to  every  friend  of  religious  liberty^  that 
be  will  not  assist  in  depriving  us  of  that  which  he  values  himself:  and-  fturther  ask, 
of  all  who  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  duty  of  clergy  to  inculcate  upon  men  the  nli« 
gious  obligation  of  an  oath,  that  they  be  no  parties  to  exposing  them  to  persecutipo, 
for  endeavouring  to  practise  what  they  preach ;'  but  will  release  them  from  their  ilifi<- 
eulties,  biy  refusing  their  support  to  apy  alteration  of  th^  Ecdesiasticat  LaWs  of  the 
Church,  which  has  not  first  been  approved  of  by  the  Ecdesiastical  AssembHes'of  the 
same. 

V.  The  extent  to  which,  in  detail,  the  Church  Discipline  BiH  of  last  yeAr  violated 
our  Ecclesiastical  Laws  does  not  seem  to  bo  generally  understood.  It  may  be  as  well,- 
therefore,  to  state  that  it  required  the  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Arches  to  do  that 
which  he  is  expressly  forbidden  to  do  by  our  canons,  on  pain  of  suspension  for  three' 
months  [see  canon  94  of  those  of  16(^,  and  compare  it  with  section  3,-4,  &5,  of 
the  Church  Discipline  Bill  of  last  session]  :  namely,  to  exercise  ariginial  jurisdiction 
in  other  dioceses  besides  that  of  the  Archbi&hop  of  Canterbury.  Thus  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  judge  was  required  to  violate  the  laws  he  is  set  to  aclministdr;  to  mctir 
the  penalty  of  suspension  while  undertaking  to  punish  the  guilt  of  others;  and  all 
the  bishops  and  clergy,  who  might  be  parties  in  any  such  cause,  were  reqikiiKd  to  be 
aiding  and  abetting  this  unseemly  violatiov  of  Ecdesiasticfll  Law  aadordcr* 
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VI.  They  who  object  to  Convocation  on  the  plea  of  feftritig  nnseemly  disputes 
among  the  clergy  themselves  will  do  well  to  assign  some  reason  for  believing  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  to  be  more  deficient  in  Christian  temper  and 
courtesy  than  the  clergy  in  the  United  States  of  America,  who  constantly  exercise 
this  privilege;  than  the  clergy  of  our  Church  in  Scotland,  who  exercised  it  last  year; 
and  than  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  who  have  left  on  record  (a.d.  1705) 
this  affecting  memorial  of  the  perfect  harmony  existing  between  the  two  orders,  in 
their  assemblies. 

«  We  do,  in  the  last  place,  declare  our  deepest  and  most  grateful  sense  of  the 
paternal  tenderness  of  our  archbishops  and  bishops  for  the  lower  clergy,  very  obser- 
vable in  their  lordships'  great  zeal  and  readiness  to  concur  with  them  on  all  occasions 
in  the  recovery  and  preservation  of  their  rights,  and  in  every  other  good  work* ;  and 
are  heartily  thankful  to  Almighty  God  that  we  do  enjoy  all  these  several  rights  and 
privileges  without  the  least  struggle,  contest,  or  difference  with  their  graces  and 
lordships;  and  do  bless  Him  for  the  perfect  unity  and  harmony  between  both  houses 
[of  Convocation],  which  being  so  very  conspicuous,  we  look  upon  to  be  a  ^reat 
security  to  that  national  church,  a  great  discouragement  to  her  professed  eneaiies, 
and  a  great  vexation  and  disappointment  to  the  more  close  and  dangerous  under- 
miners  of  her  apostolic  and  orthodox  constitution."  A.  P*  P. 
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QUEEN. 

The  following  loyal  and  dutiful  Address  from  the  Bishops  and  Clergy 
of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  was  presented  to  the  Queen  by  Lord 
Nonuanby,  and  very  graciously  received  by  her  Majesty. 

To  the  Queens  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 

May  it  plbase  your  Majbsty, 

We,  your  Majesty's  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  animated  with  the  warmest  feelings  of  attachment  to  your 
Majesty's  sacred  person  and  government,  heg  leave  most  respectfully  to  approach  the 
throne,  to  tender  our  hearty  congratulations  on  the  matrimonial  alliance  which  your 
Miyesty  has  recently  formed  with  an  amiable  Prince  of  a  house  eminently  illustrious 
in  the  history  of  Europe. 

In  all  ranks  of  society,  much  interest  is  attached  to  that  solemn  institution,  which 
was  established  by  the  great  Creator  in  the  beginning  of  time,  and  honoureil  by  the 
blessed  Redeemer,  at  once  by  his  presence  and  by  his  first  miracle;  but  more 
especially  is  marriage  important  in  that  high  station  in  which,  by  the  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, your  Majesty  is  placed,  because  it  is  thereby  connected  with  the  dearest 
hopes  of  a  powerful  and  enlightened  nation.  It  is  therefore  with  sentiments  of  the 
most  lively  satisfaction  that  we  contemplate  your  Majesty's  union  with  his  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe  Coburg  and  Gotha,  piously  hoping  and  fervently 
praying  that,  through  God's  good  providence,  it  may  prove  the  means  of  per- 
petuating to  future  generations  those  sacred  and  social  institutions  which,  by  the 
Divine  blessing  on  the  mild  sway  and  constitutional  government  of  your  Majesty's 
illustrious  predecessors,  have  long  secured  to  the  people  of  this  great  nation  the 
invaluable  blessings  of  domestic  peace,  and  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

We  embrace  this  opportunity  of  assuring  your  Majesty  that  it  is  our  cqpstant 
endeavour  to  impress  upon  those  under  our  pastoral  care  a  deep  feeling  of  respect  for 
the  constitutional  principles  of  the  monarchy — a  due  reverence  for  the  law  of  the 
land — and  a  cordial  affection  for  their  most  gracious  Sovereign. 

In  conclusion,  we  heartily  pray  that  it  may  please  Almighty  God  to  bless  your 
Mijesty  with  health  and  long  life  ;  that,  among  the  other  gifts  of  the  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, it  may  be  yeur  Majesty's  happiness  to  see  numerous  descendants  spring  up 
affdvnd  the  throne,  well  prepared  for  the  various  duties  which  belong  to  the  Royal 
Estate. 

Signed  by  us,  the  Bishops,  in  our  own  names,  and  in  the  nanoe  and  behalf  of  the 
Clergy  of  our  Communion,  at  Edinburgh,  the  12th  February,  1840,  &c;  &c  &c. 
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The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Down 
and  Connor  to  his  piocese,  and  has  been  inserted  by  his  lindship's  re* 
quest  in  the  Bel&st  Chronicle : 

"  To  the  membeis  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  in 
the  Diocese  of  Down  and  Connor. 

"  Beloved  Brethren .^ — In  the  Belfast  '  Commercial  Chronicle^'  and 
the '  Ulster  Times  of  Febmary  Ist^  there  is  announced  in  very  conspica- 
ous  characters  a  Grand  Oratorio  and  opening  of  the  new  organ  in  St 
Patrick's  chapel,  Donegal-street,  Belfast,  on  Friday,  7th  February,  1840. 
In  this  announcement  I  perceive  a  temptation  to  you  in  common  with  the- 
public  at  large,  to  contribute  your  countenance  and  pecuniary  aid  to  a  sect 
of  Christians  who  are  in  doctrine  dissenters,  and  in  worship  separatists 
from  the  church  of  which  you  profess  yourselves  to  be  members.  Allow 
me  then  as  your  spiritual  overseer  to  remind  you  that,  in  the  judgment  of 
that  church,  as  well  as  of  the  legislature  of  the  kingdom,  the  peculiar 
articles  of  the  belief  and  practice  of  the  sect  in  question,  and  especially 
the  invocation  and  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  is  to  be  a  part 
of  the  promised  exhibition,  '  are  superstitious  and  idolatrous,'  and 
accordingly  allow  me  to  put  you  thus  on  your  guard  against  a  tempta- 
tion into  which  you  might  otherwise  be  led  through  inadvertence,  and 
to  admonish  you  to  '  touch  not  the  unclean  thing,'  lest  you  be  partaken 
of  other  mens  sins.   Your  affisctionate  bishop  and  servant,  for  Jesus'  sake. 

''Richard  Down  and  Connor.' 
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Jbucntr  yartrs  from  tiir  •Itrrr  WKvitnsi^ 

THE     HOLD-FAST. 

BT   0£OR6S   HERBERT. 

I  THREATENED  to  observe  the  sweet  decree 
Of  my  dear  God  with  all  my  power  and  might: 
But  I  was  told  by  oue  it  could  not  be ; 
Yet  I  might  trust  in  God  to  be  my  light. 

"  Then  will  I  trust,"  said  I,  **in  him  alone." 
Nay,  e'eu  to  trust  in  him,  was  also  his: 
We  must  confess  that  nothing  is  our  own. 
"  Then  I  confess  that  he  my  succour  is." 

But  to  have  nought  is  ours ;  not  to  confess 
That  we  have  nought.     I  stood  amaz'd  at  this. 
Much  troubled;  till  I  heard  a  friend  express, 
That  all  things  were  more  ours  by  being  his. 
What  Adam  had,  and  forfeitea  for  all, 
Christ  keepeth  now,  who  cannot  fail  or  fall. 
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THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

On  the  opposite  page  will  be  found  a  circular  letter  upon  a  most 
ioiportant  subject,  \iz.,  the  formatioii  of  an  Insurance  Office,  eD^ 
titled  "  Thb  Church  o¥  England  Trust,  Lifb,  and  Firb  Assu- 
rance Company."  . 

The  two  chief  objects  of  such  an  office  ore  eicplained  by  the  circular 
itself.  They  are,  first,  the  appropriation  of  a  tenth  df  the  profits  to 
the  widows  and  children  of  deceased  clergymen,  whose  cases  may  be 
recommended  by  the  bishops  of  their  respective  dioceses,  or  other  digni- 
taries  of  the  church;  and,  secondly,  the  privilege  to  congregations  to 
insure  the  lives  of  their  clergy  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  any  other 
office. 

With  regard  to  those  two  objects^  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  do 
any  thing  beyond  calling  pubUc  attention  to  them,  as  they  are  both  so- 
unexceptionable  that  every  friend  of  the  established  ehwrck  will  be  happy 
to  encourage  so  laudable  an  undertaking,  and  which  has  been  promoted 
by  many  dignitaries  of  the  church. 

At  the  present  moment  there  exists  in  the  metropolis  an  (^fise  called 
"  The  Dissenters  Insurance  Office/'  The  chief  object  of  that  institution 
is  to  promote  dissent  from  the  Church,  by  contributing  one  tenth  of  the 
promts  of  the  institution  towards  the  support  of  the  families  of  Dis^ 
sentipg  Ministers. 

Nothing,  thei-efore,  c|iu  be  more  fair  than  that  the  Church  should 
have  equal  advantages  as  tlie  dissenters,  and  that  the  &milies  of  poor 
clergymen  should  be  allowed'  to  enjoy  the  benefits  thus  held  out  to 
them. 

Again,  it  often  occurs  that  a  clergyman  is  very  desirous  of  insuring  his 
life,  ibr  the  benefit  of  his  family,  but  has  not  the  means  out  of  his  small 
stipend  to  do  so ;  and  it  often  happens  that  congregations  are  anxious  to 
offer  some  testimonial  of  their  approbation  of  their  clergy.  In  such  cases 
it  is  open  to  them,  through  die  Church  of  England  Insurance  Office,  to 
confer  a  vast  favour  upon  their  pastors,  by  insuring  their  lives  for  the 
benefit  of  their  families. 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  already  many  insurance  offices  in  exis- 
tence. That  fact  is  evidence  itself  of  the  call  for  them,  and  that  the 
public  are,  at  length,  becoming  aware  of  the  importance,  we  may  say,  the 
necessity  of  insurance. 

There  are  offices  for  the  naval  and  military,  and  other  classes  of 
society  :  we  have  pointed  out  that  of  the  dissenters,  and  we  are  happy  to 
find  that  the  friends  of  the  Church  are  arousing  themselves,  and  endea- 
vouring to  caiTy  out  a  plan  which  is  so  well  calculated  for  its  benefit. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Standard. — Sir, — The  stealthy,  hourly  in- 
creasing power  of  popery  in  this  country,  under  the  auspices  of  our 
Barnacle  administration,  cannot  be  more  forcibly  illustrated  than  in  the 
fact  of  a  Treasury  Order  having  been  issued  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Her  Majesty's  Customs,  directing  that  all  images,  plate,  pictures,  or 
ornaments,  intended  for  the  use  of  Roman  Catholic  places  of  worship, 
shall  be  imported  duty  free.  Perhaps  some  protestant  member  will  in- 
quire the  reason  of  such  exclusive  privilege.  Verily,  Daniel,  thou  art  a 
faithful  servant,  although  a  hard  task-master  : — Your  Rint  is  well 
earned.  Vigil. 
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We  extract  the  following  paiagraplui  ham  the  Achil  Herald,  to  show 
the  wending  of  popevy  in  the  West  of  Ireland, — On  Sunday,  Fehrualry 
2ihL  Priest  Dvyer  was.  busily  engi^ped  in  his  usual  Sunday  afocation  of 
carabg;  Jbe  dmioooeed  any  of  his  flock  who  held  any  inteicouiiie  with  us. 

On  Sunday  the  16tb«  Michael  Flynn,  a  mason  in  our  employment, 
snd  also  a  man  named  Marley/  were  cuned  by  name  in  the  chapel  by 
Uie  B^r,  Mr.  DwyoK*  the  offence  of  the  latter  consisted  in  his  having 
been  tteessMtrff  io  tk^  iufwlyina  o/iame  ofourpeopU  with  potaioei* 

About  a  year  ago,  a  utue  boy,  George  O'MaUey,  was  enticed  from 
our  Oiphan  Asylum  by  an  emissaiv  of  the  priest,  with  brilliant  pro- 
imses.  These  promises  have  proved,  as  yre  predicted,  deceptions,  the 
priest  who  took  the  poor  boy  out  of  the  island  has  since  cast  him  off,  and 
the  parish  priest,  when  applied  to,  refused  to  do  any  thing  for  him.  Little 
Geiorge  wh^n  in  our  Asylum  was  a  well-conducted  and  promising  youth, 
but  the  other  day  ho  passed  by  thia  settlement  in  a  state  of  beastly  in« 
toxication,  and,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  conversing  with  som« 
of  oar  boys,  he  cursed  and  swore  90  fearfidly  that  one  of  them  reproved 
hhn;  and  what  think  you,  reader,  was  his  answer  ?  "Well,  thank  God,  the 
priest  can  forgive  me  my  sinsT*  Truly  we  may  apply  to  these  priests 
the  language  which  Christ  addressed  to  the  sanctimonious  professors  of 
bis  day.  **  Yfo^  unto  you,  scribes  and  pharisees,  hypocrites,  for  ye  com* 
pass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte,  and  when  you  have  made  him 
ye  make  him  twofold  more  the  child  of  hell  than  yourselves." 


THE     CHURCH    OF     ENGLAND     BENEVOLENT     LIFE, 
FIRE,  AND  TRUST  ASSURANCE  INSTITUTION. 

(circular.) 

March,  1840* 

Rbyersitd  Sir,— We  have  the  honour  of  being  deputed  to  address 
you  upon  a  subject  of  very  great  importance  to  the  clergy  oi  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  and  equally  so  to  the  laity— » viz.,  the  formation  of  an 
mstitution  uniting  the  principles  of  utility  and  benevolence. 

The  advantages  of  Life  and  Fire  Assurance  have  been  so  long  felt  and 
acknowledged  diat  they  require  no  new  advocacy  to  set  them  forth;  but 
the  plan  of  combining  with  them  a  Trust  Branch,  and  out  of  the  profits 
of  tne  whole  appropriating  a  part  towards  supporting  Clergymen  in  Age, 
Sickness,  and  Distress,  and  insuring  their  Lives  so  as  to  make  a  more 
ample  Provision  than  at  present  exists  for  their  unprovided  Widows  and 
Children,  is  at  once  novel,  comprehensive,  and  truly  Christian  in  theory 
and  practice. 

We  respectfully  inform  you  that  an  institution  of  this  nature  is  now 
being  formed,  and  will  be  empowered  by  act  of  Parliament,  under  the 
Name  of  "  The  Church  of  Ekolawd  Benevolent  Life,  Fire, 
AND  Trust  Assurance  Company,"  with  a  Capital  of  Five  Hundred 
Thousand  Pounds,  in  ten  thousand  shares,  deposit  one  pound  per  share ; 
nine-tenths  of  the  profits  of  which  will  be  divided  among  the  share- 
holders, and  the  remaining  tenth  applied  to  the  purposes  above  men- 
tioned, as  follows: — 
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To  constitute  a  Fand^  out  of  which  Clergymen^  as  above  deso^ibed, 
who  have  contributed  to  it  by  insurance^  or  otherwise^  shall  be  relieved, 
and  the  Widows  and  Children  of  those  whose  Incomes  did  not  exceed 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Pounds  a  Year,  may  receive  an  annuity  pro- 
portionable to  such  Contribution.  Hence,  a  very  considerable  bonus 
will  be  given,  and  a  great  inducement  held  out  to  all  clergymen  to  spare 
something,  be  it  ever  so  small,  from  their  annual  incomes,  towards  pro- 
viding for  themselves  and  families,  whose  claims  upon  the  institution  will 
become  a  matter  of  right. 

The  field  which  will  be  opened  is  boundless:  for  almost  every  good 
churchman y  or  well-wisher  to  the  clergy  of  the  established  church,  will 
be  inclined  to  insure  his  life  and  property  in  an  institution  which  yields 
him  every  advantage  derivable  from  any  other  assurance  office,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  confers  so  essential  a  benefit  upon  deserving  clergymen : 
it  must  therefore  be  evident  that  the  profits  of  this  institution  will  be 
most  extensive. 

It  may  be  stated  that  no  other  assurance  office,  supported  by  the 
clergy  of  the  establishment,  has  these  objects  in  view,  notwithstanding 
the  Protestant  dissenters  have  formed  a  life  and  fire  assurance  com- 
pany, a  tenth  of  the  profits  of  which  is  distributed  amongst  the  families 
of  their  deceased  preachers.  This  fact  alone  is  a  sufficient  stimulus  to 
the  members  of  thei  Church  of  England  zealously  and  cordially  to  unite 
in  adopting  a  similar  plan,  and  accomplishing  an  object  so  praiseworthy, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  families  of  the  clergy. 

The  profits  on  Life  Assurance  are  well  known.  The  tables  by  Finlay- 
sbn  on  the  Government  Annuitants,  the  experience  of  the  Equitable  Office, 
the  Carlisle  tables,  and  other  valuable  sources  of  information,  furnish  data 
by  which  the  increments  and  decrements  of  human  mortality  can  be 
safely  deteimined.  A  profit  of  thirty  per  cent,  at  a  certain  average  age, 
will  be  added  to  the  exact  value  of  each  life,  considering  money  to  be 
worth  four  per  cent,  and  hence  will  arise  the  constantly  accumulating 
benefits  of  life  assurance. 

The  new  mode  of  building,  the  greater  supply  of  water,  and  the 
abolition  of  duty  on  fari^ing  stock,  give  to  fire  assurances  a  much  greater 
source  of  profit  than  fonnerly  existed. 

The  General  Trust  Department  is  briefly  explained.  It  is  intended 
by  the  noblemen,  clergymen,  and  gentlemen,  who  will  constitute  this 
company,  that  deposits  may  be  made  by  clergymen,  or  others,  having 
indefinite  incomes,  either  in  single  pa3maents,  annual  pa3nnents,  or  be- 
quests, so  as  to  accumulate  at  compound  interest,  and  form  a  propor- 
tionate provision  for  those  on  whose  behalf  the  company  shall  be  cidled 
upon  to  act.  Thus  a  parent  can  provide  for  the  payment  of  a  certain 
sum  to  his  children  on  their  coming  of  age,  or  at  any  other  specified 
time ;  also,  an  annuity  for  his  widows  or  children  after  his  decease.  This 
principle  of  making  a  competent  provision  by  annuity  or  pension  for  the 
widows  and  children  of  officer^,  &c.,  by  a  trifling  abridgment  of  their 
annual  incomes,  is  acted  upon  to  a  great  extent  by  the  Government  and 
East  India  Company,  but  has  not  yet  been  adopted  with  respect  to  the 
clergy,  by  whom,  beyond  all  question,  it  is  most  required.     The  greatest 


I  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  may  be  made  to  this  Fund. 
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possible  fiicilities  will  therefore  be  afforded  by  tlufl  institatioii  for  eflbcting 

this  highly  desirable  purpose. 

That  the  profits  ot  this  plan  will  be  at  once  large  and  certain^  and 
without  risk  or  subsequent  diminution,  must  be  evident  to  all  who 
understand  the  nature  and  operation  of  compound  interest,  while  the 
institution  will  ensure  to  a  child  just  bom,  when  it  shall  arrive  at  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  more  than  double  the  amount  left  by  its  parent  or 
friend. 

Such  being  the  great  objects  of  ''  the  Church  of  England  Benevolent 
Trust,  lafe,  and  Fire  Assurance  Institution,'*  we  have  respectfully  to  ask 
whether  you  would  join  a  general  or  local  committee  to  support  it,  or 
give  it  your  patronage  in  any  way  you  may  think  proper. 

On  the  part  of  the  committee,  we  have  the  honour  to  be,  reverend 
Sir,  your  most  humble  servants, 

R,  C.  PACKMAN,  •\ 

Priest  in  ordinary  to  Her  Majesty,  I 
Rector  of  Langdon  Hills,  Essex,  f  ^  .     M.t^.t  -« 
and  Minor  Canon  of  St  Paul's.     [  •*•*"'  »«CWt«lU», 

THOMAS  STEPHEN,  1 

Med.  Lib.  King's  College,  London.  J 

H.  J.  KNAPP,  M.A. 

Priest  in  ordinary  to  Her  Majesty,  and   Sub-dean   of 
St  Paul's  Cathedral 

SfftttQ  Claiinian  of  t|c  dDonmUtM, 
Your  reply  is  most  respectfully  requested  to  be  addressed  to  '*  The 
Secretaries,  Church  of  England  Benevolent  Trust  Assurance  Institution,- 
at  £.  M«  Eldertons,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  40,  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 
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Rev.  C.  M.  Arnold,  B.A.,  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of  Lower  Darwen,  Lancashire. -» 
Rev.  J.  Bagge,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Temple  Michael.  —  Rev.  Mr.  Bellairs,  to  the 
Perpetual  Curacy  of  St  Thomas's,  Stockport.  —  Rev.  J.  Birchall,  M.A.,  to  the  Per- 
petual  Curacy  of  Church  Kirk,  Whalley,  Lancashire.— Rev.  H.  Browne,  Rector  of 
Eamley  with  Almodington,  to  be  Rural  Dean  in  the  Deanery  of  Chichester.  —  Rev.  C. 
Bury,  to  be  Curate  of  St  Anne's,  Lancaster.  —  Rev.  T.  Clayton,  B.D.,  to  be  Rnnil 
Dean  for  the  Deaneiy  of  Weldon.— Rev.  R.  Collyer,  M.A.,  to  the  Rectory  of  Gisle- 
ham,  Suffolk. — Revi  H.  Cooper,  M.A.,  to  the  Rectoiy  of  WiUersey,  GloucesterBhire. 
— Rev.  J.  Cumine,  to  the  Parish  of  Prebane. — Rev.  H.  Dickenson,  M.A.,  to  the 
Living  of  Blymhill,  Staffordshire.  —  Rev.  T.  Donkin,  to  be  Chaplain  to  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  Union.  —  Rev.  J.  Dunningham,  M.A.,  to  the  Head  Mastership  of  the  Fr^ 
Grammar  School,  Colchester.  —  Rev.  H.  Freeland,  to  the  Rectory  of  Ovington,  toge* 
ther  with  the  Chapel  of  AUbright  y  and  to  the  Rectory  of  Silbury  (jaxU  Claio),  in 
the  county  of  Essex. — Rev.  R.  Lane  Freer,  B.D.,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Mansd-Lacy, 
Hereford. — Rev  J.  D.  Freeman,  to  be  one  of  the  Domestic  Chaplains  of  Lord  Viscount 
Doneraile. — Rev.  C.  Gayer,  to  the  Rectory  of  DunurUn,  Ireland. —  Rev.  W.  Gibbard, 
M.A.,  to  be  Curate  of  Painswick,  Gloucester8hire.-*-Rev.  J.  Gibson,  A.M.,  to  the  Rec* 
tory  of  South  Weston,  Oxfordshire.—-  Rev.  J.  Gay  Glrdlestone,  S.C.L.,  to  the  Rectory 
of  Kdling  with  Salthouse,  Norfolk. —  Rev«  G.  Greaves,  to  the  Incumbency  of  St 
Augustine's  Hoehurst,  Sussex.— Rev.  T.  Cornfield  Haddon,  LL.D.,  to  the  Perpetual 
Curscy  of  Tuttstall.  —  Rev.  R.  Halburd,  to  the  Prebend  of  KiUanully.^Rev.  H. 
Headly,  M.A.,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Brinsop,  Herefordshire.  —  Rev.  W.  Irwin,  to  the 
Chapel  of  Ease  in  the  town  of  MountmeUiok,  Ireland.  — ilev.  W.  L.  Jarrett,  B.A.,  to 
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the  Rsetttry  of  ^GaiticitDn/Sootrs^tdhim^  Rev.  J«  Clftrke  Jenkins,  M^^to  tke  Vi- 
carage of  Ashley,  St.  Ledger's,  Northamptonshire.  —  Rev.  R.  Green  Jeston,  M. A.,  to 
the  Rectory  of  Avon  Dassett,  Warwickshire.  —  Rev.  C  E.  Kennaway,  M.A.,  to  the 
Incumbency  of  Christ  Church,  Lansdowne,  CJhefltenhatn. —  Rev.  R.  M.  Lnmb,  MiA., 
to  be  Incumbent  of  Holy  Trinilr^  Chvnib,  Ovet  I>ar*^n,  tMst  Blackburii. -f-  Rev.  Mr/ 
May,  to, be  Curate  of  Southsea^  Portsmouth. •-' ReVw  F.  E.  Paget,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Elfbrd,  Staffordshire,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Jord  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  Rural  t)ean  of  the  Deanery  of  Tamworth, 
Staffordshire.  —  Rejf.  J.  Owen  Parr,  M.A.,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Preston,  Lancashire. — 
Rev.  J.  A.  Partridge,  M.A.,  to  the  Rectory  of  Baconsthorp,  Norfolk.  ■-  Rev.  M. 
Perfin',to  the  Living  of  Athenry,  Ir6la*d.'— R«t.  Prof;  Pindcr,- to  be  one  of  the 
Domestiic  Chaplains  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Batti  and  Wells.  ^  Rev.  H.  Randolph,  B.A^ 
Vicar  of  Abbotsley,  Huntingdonshire,  to  be  one  of  the  Domestic  Chaplains  to  the 
Marquis  of  Downshire.  —  Rev.  Sir  G.  S.  Robinson,  Bart.,  to  the  Rectory  of  Cranford 
St.  John,  Northampton. —  Rev.  E.  B.  Shaw,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Narborough,  LelceSter- 
shii-e,  to  be  feural  Dean  of  the  northern  part' of  thie  Beautify  of  GiitWajtton.-^Rev. 
J.  Singleton,  M.A.,  to  the  Chaplaincy  of  the  Unioii  Workh^inev  li«toB.«--*Rev»  J. 
Smith,  to  be  Chaplain  to  the  Mercers'  Company,  and  High  Master  of  their  Sohool, 
College  Hill.  —  Rev.  Jeremiah  Symes,  to  the  Incumbency  of  Kilfeipe,  diocese  of 
Ossory  and  Ferns.  — Rev.  A.  Stuart,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Aghadoun,  Ireland.  —  Rev.  G. 
T.  TomBC,M.A.,  to  the  Rectory  of  Monewdon,  Suffolk.  —  Rev.  W.  G.  Leigh  Wasey, 
M.A.,  to  the  Perpetual  Curacies  of  Morvill  and  Quatford,  Salop.*— Rev.  H.  Whitty, 
to  the  curacy  of  the  Union  of  Itikaurry  ahd  M*llf  ahoB,  Clare,  Ireland.  •—  Rev.  J. 
Wigram,  to  the  Rectory  of  £as(  Tisted,  HaiitA.  -^  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  to  the  Prebendal 
Stall  of  Faldown,  Ireland. 

TESTIMONIALS   OF   RSSPSCT   TO    CLERGYMEN. 

Rev.  G.  M.  D'Arcy  Irvine,  late  eurate  of  Newbury,  Berks,  a  richly  ornamented 
silver  salver,  Idso  a  porto,  to  wbkb  upwards  of  300  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  had  con- 
tribpted.  r—  Rev.  J«  Jeffreys,  rector  of  Barnes^  an  elegant  c^delabrum.  —  Rev,  J.  W. 
Jobn^«  late  cui*ate  of  Helston,  Cornwall,  a  handsome  silver  tea-pot,  coffee-pot,  cream- 
jug,  and  sugar-basin.  —  Rev.  R.  Maltinson,  incumbent  of  Arthholdie,  4n  elej^sbit'sillc 
gown. —Rev.  R.  A,  Taylor,  of  Bristol,  a  gold  #atch,  with  a  pufse  of  100  sdve^eigns.  -u. 
Rev.  E.  Whitehurst,  of  Moreton  and  Aston  chapels,  a  handsome  silver  coffee-pot  and 
salver. 

DEATHS. 

Died,  on  the  9th  Mareh>  at  his  -house  in  StirUng^at  a  very*  advanced  age,  ;the  Right 
Reverend  George  Gleig,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Brechin.  H6  was*  ordained  in  1773,  and 
consecrated  for  the  See  of  Brechin  in  180$.  On  the  demise  of  the  Right  Rev.  John 
Skinner,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  he  was  elected  Prifhua  ScotUs  Epiacopua,  which  office, 
from  age  aad '  infirmity,'  he  reigned  iil  1687,  -and  #a»  sueceeded  -by  tlw  Bishop  of 
£dinb«rgh»  In  that  year  the  Rights  Rev.  Dn  Moir  was  ooiiKcraiiefi  as.  his  coa^o^r, 
atid.  who  administered  the  afiaifs  of  the  dhteae  .of  Bfeefajrn^  ^o^  whi^h.he  ha&.i^ow 
sucoeeded.  .  ,.         .  : 

.  Jan.  32,  Rev.'  J.  Postletbwaite,  upwards  of  twelve  years  Curate  of  Long  Preston, 
Vorksbivfc.t*- Jan.  2$,  Rev.  P.  Keith,  aged  71,  Rector  of  Ruckinge^  and  Vicar  of 
Stalififleld,  Kent.—  Feb»  3,  at'East  Bridgford»  Kottiogiiainsbii«i 4he  {lev.  R.  Heath* 
cot&'^FebuSy  at  Poug^ill,  Devon,  in  tbe'^J^th.yiearpf  ltis.$gQy:the  R^r*  J.  Br^in« 
ndge  J4eUitl8hk'-^P0b.  9,  Rev*  J.  Tbaoibaids,  Perpetual.  Curate  o|  OJdi  Hutton, 
We^tttiMWlaiidJ — Feb*  1^  Rev.  R.  Ogleifty,  late  Curate  of  Skiptan»  Yorkshire,  i^  the 
43d  yeas  of  his  age.  —  Fbb.  22,.  at  DanUy  Hill,  Yorkshire,  Rev.  W.  Cust,  Rector  of 
Danby  Wiske^.  aged  76.  •**-  F«b.  23,  Rev.  H.  Rosfr  Ripley^  B:A.,  Curate  .of  Gorton^ 
Madokie^tei^iii.the  d2d  year  of  hts' age. «-« Feb:  25«  Bdv;  J.  Curweo,  Rector  ol  Hai- 
rfngumyCnmbeiilaad,  thifd  son  of  tbeJato  J.  C.  Curwen^  ^sq.»  |tf.P.— Feb.  28,.  at 
Horpetlr,>  the  Rev,  C.  Rapier,  B.A.«  Hedd  Jkbtfteoef  £dwar4  ^e  Sixth'a  Gr^mmiur 
School  in  that  towfi..-<-At  HastingSy  in  his  74th  ye^,  T.  BiTch»  D.C.L.,  Vicar  of 
Begthill^  SussM,  and  Arehdeaco<^  of  Ltwes.--' At  CJ^fettenbam,.  the  Rev.  U»  Birkett, 
M.Av-^  At  Little  Grinssby,  Unooln^re^agtd  64,.  tilid  R«f.  E.  Gove^  M<A.,  of  Balliol 
C«ll^  40* yean  Rectoif  of  Bpmpton^  Berks,  and  ibttfterly  Reetor  of  Woolhan^i^t^ii,  in 
*aa»'CDttD^»^-^-At  Swaffham>  aged  72,  the  R^V.  W*  Yoiwg.—  Rev.  J.  Haiik^>,  M.A«» 
Rectsf  of  CHpstone, .  NoPtbamptonBliii«,  asid  Vicar.  oC  Amberley-witli-Hpi^^htoB^ 
Sutset.-rH-At  th6  Vi«arBge,.Kelliagtoav  Yorkshtitl,  Qhe  Rev,  J<  LowtIiia.n,  M«A,,  Viear 
of  JEdlingtOtti.-^  Sudden!^,  the  Rev.  Cbrrieliitir  Pitt^  ReUoff  0S  Ronde^Bih^ . 
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THE    PRESENT   STATE   OF  THE    ECCLESIASTICAL 
ESTABLISHMENT    OF   SCOTLAND. 

The  Church  Question^  now  agitating  Scotland,  is  one  which,  did  it 
possess  no  other  claim  to  our  attention,  would  demand  a  share  of  our 
notice,  as  exciting  among  our  northern  nelghhours  a  degi'ee  of  interest 
almost  unexampled,  and  involving  in  its  issue  much  of  the  peace  and 
religious  prosperity  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  But  it  comes  nearer 
to  oar  own  door  than  many  may  imagine ;  and,  so  far  as  it  is  a  contest 
between  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  power,  cannot  be  regarded  by  En- 
glish churchmen  with  indilTerence.  We  cannot  be  expected,  however, 
to  enter  into  anything  like  the  history  or  the  details  of  a  controversy  so 
comphcated,  and  having  its  roots  so  deep  in  times  past  as  the  days  of  the 
Re£[>rmation  in  Scotland— its  ramifications  in  almost  every  act  of  parlia- 
ment passed  from  that  period  to  the  union  of  the  crowns.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  a  briefer  outline ;  and  we  desjiair  not  of  giving 
our  readers,  within  a  reasonable  compass  of  letter-press,  something  like 
an  idea  of  what  is  now  going  on  in  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

The  last  and  most  important  act  of  the  legislature,  as  regards  the 
great  question  now  agitating  Scotland,  is  that  of  1711,  restoiing  the 
rights  of  lay-patrons  in  the  Scottish  Church,  which  by  the  act  1690 
had  been  taken  away,  and,  on  certain  conditions,  transferred  to  the 
heritors  and  elders  of  the  several  parishes.  With  these  conditions  (which 
were  pecuniary,  and  required  a  compensation,  which  was  fixed  at  about 
33/.  sterling,  to  be  given  to  the  patron),  only  three  or  four  parishes  in  all 
Scotland  had  complied  between  1690  and  1711;  a  pretty  conclusive 
proof  that  either  lay-patronage  was  not  practically  the  evil  set  forth,  or 
that  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  own  minister  was  not  so  highly 
valued  by  the  Scotch  as  has  been  alleged.  But,  in  addition  to  these 
reasons  for  a  return  to  the  old  system,  the  preamble  of  the  act  1711 
bears,  that  the  mode  of  filling  up  benefices  under  the  act  1690  had 
created  great  heats  and  animosities;  for,  although  few  parishes  had 
purchased  the  right  to  elect,  almost  all  exercised  it — the  times  not 
allowing  the  Crown  or  the  patrons  to  contest  the  point  with  the  chiu'ch 
and  people.  An  attempt  has,  indeed,  been  made  to  account  for  the 
re-enactment  of  lay-patronage  under  Queen  Anne,  by  ascribing  it  to 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  as  the  first  step  towards  the  re-establishment  of  epis- 
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copacy  in  Scotland ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  shape  of  evidence  entitled 
to  any  attention  to  support  this  hypothesis;  and  the  records  of  the  Church 
Courts  in  Scotland  themselves  bear  ample  proof  of  the  preamble  of  1711 
being  well  founded. 

On  the  re-establishment  of  the  patron's  rights,  it  was  provided  by  the 
statute,  that  the  Presbytery,  a  Church  Court  in  Scotland,  which  gives 
collation  to  a  benefice,  should  be  bound  and  astricted  to  take  on  trials 
the  presentee  of  a  qualified  patron.  The  statutes,  which  the  act  1711 
ratified  and  confirmed,  had  made  this  provision ;  and,  thus,  it  was  both 
directly  and  indirectly  strengthened  at  this  period.  This  statutory  duty 
was  imposed  on  the  presbytery,  that  the  presentee,  if  found  by  it  com- 
petent in  literature,  sound  in  doctrine,  and  pure  in  moiTds,  might  be 
farther  inducted  into  the  living,  to  which  his  presentation  gave  him  the 
incipient  title.  In  caiTying  on  this  part  of  their  duty,  the  presbyteries 
are  held  by  many  to  be  in  the  place  of  our  bishops  in  bestowing  holy 
orders;  and  so  far  undoubtedly  they  are.  But  it  is  necessary  that  a 
distinction  should  be  kept  in  view.  The  statute  1711,  and  those  which 
it  ratifies,  require  a  presentee  to  be  taken  on  trials,  in  order  to  be  inducted , 
who  may  already  be  in  holy  orders,  as  a  patron  may  present  a  man  so 
situated.  Here,  therefore,  the  parallel  between  the  bishop  and  the  pres- 
bytery does  not  so  closely  hold;  and  the  argument  of  Dr.  Chalmers 
and  others,  that,  to  bind  and  astrict  a  presbytery  to  take  on  trials,  is,  to 
bind  and  astrict  them  to  ordain,  does  not  hold  gdod.  The  act  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament  1567,  one  of  the  most  important  evet  obtained'  by 
that  church,  and  which  the  acts  1692  and  1711  confirm,  'had  a  special 
reference  to  that  church's  power  and  province  in  both  the  matter  of  &rdi- 
nation  and  induction,  so  far  as  that  church  as  then  reformed  separated 
between  the  acts.  It  provided  that  the '  exiamination  aiwd  admission  of 
ministers  to  the  holy  office,  and  the  cure  of  souls,  shoold  be  in  the  chwch 
alone ;  that  is,  in  the  presbytery,  when  this  court  was  afterwards  con- 
stituted, subject  to  appeal  to  the  higher  church  courts,  &nd  beyond  the 
power  of  the  civil  courts  to  review.  Our  readers  will  learn  frotn  this, 
that,  before  this  period,  the  examination  and  admission  of  ministers  were 
not  in  the  church  alone ;  but  the  powers  had  been  as^med  and'exei^ised 
by  the  civil  courts,  which  were  in  the  practice  of  putting  in  pastoiis  lipon 
congregations,  without  the  security  of  those  qtialificatiotts  which  exami- 
nation by  the  church  afforded :  and  thisi '  in  tlie  lan^iage  of  the  old 
standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  was  "  intrusion  contrary  to  the  will 
of  the  people,"  who  desired  to  have  no  mmistets  thrust  upon  theih  tvho 
had  not  been  first  submitted  to  the  ordeal  of  examination  fey  the  church, 
and  against  whom  they  had  not  themselvtes  had  an  opportunity  of  oflfering 
their  objections.  It  is  of  essential  importance  that  our  readers  shotild 
keep  this  in  view,  as  the  tenn  intrusion  has  come  now-a-days  to  have  a 
meaning  attached  to  it  unknown  in  the  early  ages  of  the'  Scottish  Church, 
when  it  is  contetided  and  allowed,  on  all  hands,  that  non^intrusion  was 
always  a-fundamental  principle. 

While  patronage  existed  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  in  the  first 
Reformed  and  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland,  the  pe^le  had  a  part 
assigned  them  in  the  forming  of  the  pastoral  relatioq.  They  werfe  trailed 
upon,  at  a  particular  stage  of  the  process,  to  state  any  objections  they  had 
to  the  person  presented  to  be  their  spiritual  guide ;  and  the  bishop,  super- 
intendent, or  presbytery,  satisfied  that  their  objections  were  valid,  were 
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bound  not  to  proceed  in  fornittig  the  relationship ;  and  the  patron  was 
called  upon  to  present  another.     Where  the  church  was  satisfied  that  the 
objections  offered  by  the  peo|ile  were  frivolous  or  unfijunded,  the  Refonner* 
directed  that  they  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  dealt  with  to  depait 
firoin  tbem ;  but  if  they  persisted,  not  only  was  the  relation  formed  not- 
withstanding, but  the  censures  of  the  church  fell  upon  them  for  their 
obstinacy  in  persisting  in  them— enough  to  satisfy  our  readers  that  in  our 
interpretation  of  inlrmum  we  are  strictly  correct.    The  people  never  had 
(nor  in  any  church  pretending  to  the  name  could  have  had)  a  right  to 
interpose  between  the  church  and  the  granting  of  holy  orders  to  any 
whom  she  herself  might  think  fit.    Their  privilege  came  into  operation 
when  the  person  ordain^  was  to  have  the  cure  of  their  souls  in  particular 
assigned  to  him ;  and  it  is  therefore  manifest  that  it  was  all  along  the 
ipicial  fitmen  for  ike  cure  with  which  the  people  had  to  do ;  and  we 
confess  we  liave  been  astonished  at  the  doubts  which  have  been  cast 
upon  this  right  on  their  part,  or  tUo  powors  of  the  presbytery  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  this  particular  point.     No  doubt  considerable  confusion  has 
been  introduced  into  the  subject,  from  the  fact  that  tlie  Church  of  Scot* 
land,  discoHnienancing  the  mini$4erium  voj^um,    has  always  opposed 
ordaining,  when  a  living  has  not  been  provided  either  by  election  or 
presentation. 

From  the  very  dawn  of  the  reformation  in  Scotland,  the  church,  or, 
ii^ora  corcectly  speaJung,  the  churchmen,  displayed  a  great  jealousy  of  the 
rightsof  Jay-patr/onage^and  a  great  desire  to  get  the  gift  of  livings  placed 
in  their  own  handa^  or  in  the  lumds  of  the  people,  whom,  of  course,  they 
calculated  eu  being  able  to  guide  in  their  choice.  Circiunstances,  how- 
ever, compelled  tkem  to  allow  the  privilege  to  remain  with  tlie  Crown 
and  *'  auntient  paftnmes ;"  but  they  did  so  under  reservations  and  stipu« 
lati(w^  whidi  served  to  keep  tlie  question  of  the  better  right  of  "  the 
elder^ip*'  or. the, people  to  choose  the  minister  an  open  and  debatable 
question :  asid,  in  times  when  the  Prince  required  the  aid  of  the  Church  in 
kie^iqg  his  turbulent  barons  in  order,  or  the  barons  sought  her  assistajice 
in  .9ubduiag  their  Soveroign,  the  Church  obtained  important  immunities 
for  hm/si(  mi.the^  peoploi  at  the  expense  of  the  patrons :  and,  cimninglv 
interweaving  aU  she  did  in  her  assemblies  with  the  acts  of  tlie  Scottish 
Estates,  ehe  contrived  to  weave  a  web^ecclesiastical  of  the  most  singular 
and  incongruous  texture.  When  the  power  and  arrogance  even  of  the 
presbyterian  churchmen  rose  to  a  height  altogether  incompatible  with 
civil  aiMJk  religious  liberty,  as  from  1638  to  1651,  the  Sovereign,  on  his 
restoration  tOr  his  throne,  applied  those  remedies  to  the  evil  which  con« 
stitute  the  painful  history  of  the  Covenanters;  and  to  the  8{>irit4ial 
domination  of  the  church  succeeded,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  black 
acts. of  tlie. legislature  in  1684,  extinguishing  everything  like  spiritual 
liberty  and  independence  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  asra  of  the 
Revolution  established  matters  on  a  footing  compatible  at  once  with 
spiriiual  independence,  and  civil  and  religious  liberty,  soberly  understood* 
There  still,  however,  remained  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  a  body  of  men 
who  considered  the  arrangements  then  adopted  and  sanctioned  by  law  m 
anii'scriptural,  and.  a  surrender  of  the  rights  of  ''  Christ's  crown  aiid 
kingdom;"  and,  after  struggling  for  a  while  to  i^tore  these  rights,  and 
finding  themselves  mwble,  they  seceded,  like  houent  men,  from  an  esta- 
blishment of  whose  principles  and  policy  they  could  not  a^^prove.     After 
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this  truly  conscientious  body  so  seceded,  the  contest  between  the  advocates 
of  the  lights  of  the  patron  and  the  rights  of  the  people  did  not  imme- 
diately cease  :  but^  in  process  of  time^  the  law  being  clear  and  explicit^ 
the  church  courts  came  to  settle  ministers  according  to  its  provisions, 
often  under  very  distressing  circumstances^  where  congrBgations  were 
stirred  up  to  opposition.  A  protesting  minority  within  the  church  stiil 
opposed  itself,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  these  settlem^its,  contending  that 
the  practice  of  the  church  was  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Christian 
people,  and  a  sacrifice  of  the  independence  of  ''  Chnst's  erown  and  king- 
dom." These  men  had  not  the  honesty  to  secede,  as  did  the  good  men  of 
1732  and  1751 ;  bnt,  adopting  the  more  worldly  maxim  to  "  bide  their 
time/'  they  remained  within  the  pale  of  the  sinning  establishment^  con- 
tenting themselves  with  testifying  against  its  abuses. 

About  eight  or  ten  yeox^  ago  this  protesting  minority  rose  to  be  the 
tuling  party  in  the  church — from  what  circumstances  it  is  immaterial  to 
inquire,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  a  change  in  her  measures,  as  re- 
garded the  filling  up  of  vacant  livings,  was  about  to  take  place.  To  have 
entered  at  once  on  a  series  of  opposite  judicial  deliverances  from  those 
which  for  more  than  a  century  had  existed,  would  have  been  manifestly 
inconvenient,  and  would  have  given  no  assurance  of  ultimate  victory : 
and  il  was  deemed  the  shorter  and  the  easier  method,  to  exercise  the 
legislative  powers  of  the  church,  and  to  pass  a  law  giving  effect  in  cumulo 
to  the  principles  which,  according  to  the  party  now  in  the  ascendant, 
had  been  shamefully  trampled  upon.  Hence  die  celebrated  vbto-law 
of  1834,  which,  without  altogether  abolishing  lay-patronage,  declares 
that  no  presentation  shall  be  proceeded  on,  if  a  majority  of  the  male 
heads  of  families  in  the  parish,  being  communicants,  shall  dissent ;  and 
that  no  reasons  shall  be  demanded  on  which  this  dissent  is  grounded ! 

Not  long  after  this,  the  parish  of  Auchterarder  became  vacant,  to 
Which  Lord  Kinnoul,  the  patron,  presented  Mr.  Young,  a  licentiate  of 
the  establishment,  a  talented  and  most  unexceptionable  young  man. 
The  parishioners,  on  hearing  him  preach,  thought  proper  to  exm*cise 
their  newly-acquired  privilege,  and  vetoed  him ;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  presbytery  refused  to  take  him  upon  his  trials.  The  patron  and  his 
presentee,  considering  all  this  to  be  illegal  on  the  part  botii  of  the  church 
courts  and  the  parishioners,  applied  to  the  Court  of  Session,  where  they 
obtained  a  decision  in  their  favour ;  and  the  church  appealed  from  this  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  decision  was  affirmed. 

It  happened,  at  this  particular  period,  that  the  voluntary  principle, 
which  repudiates  all  State-connection  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
was  beginning  to  make  considerable  progress  in  Scotland ;  and  one  of  its 
great  propping  arguments  was  founded  on  the  alleged  necessary  surrender 
of  the  rights  of  the  Christian  people,  in  the  choice  of  then*  ministers,  to 
those  of  the  patron,  as  the  price  of  the  endowments  obtained.  It  was, 
we  are  fully  persuaded,  to  meet  this  argument,  that  the  party  which  had 
obtained  the  rule  in  the  church  enacted  the  veto-law,  which  proceeded  on 
the  assumption, — being  professedly  a  merely  declaratory  enactment, — 
that  the  practice  to  which  the  voluntaries  pointed  in  proof  of  their  doc- 
trines, and  which  could  not  be  denied,  was  in  the  face  of  all  the  principles 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  whether  as  measured  by  Scripture,  by  the 
standards  of  the  Church,  or  the  statute-law  of  the  land.  As  it  was  this 
last  alone  which  regarded  ci\il  rights,  so  it  was  this  ]X)int  only  which 
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Lord  Kinmoul  and  his  presentee  brought  before  the  civil  courts,  by 
which  it  was  declared  substantially  that  patronage  was,  and  always  had 
been,  in  conforofiity  with  the  law  of  the  land,  and,  so  long  as  that  law 
was  not  altered,  must  be  adhered  to. 

One  would  have  imagined  that,  when  tho.  highest  tribunal  in  the  king- 
dom had  laid  down  the  law,  as  binding  and  astricting  the  presbytery  of 
Awikterarder  to  take  the  presentee  of  Lord  Kinnoul  upon  trials,  the 
decree  would  have  been  ooeyed  by  that  body.  No  such  tning :  the  com- 
mission oi  the  General  Assembly,  which  met  in  August  last,  prohibited 
the  presbytery  of  Auchterarder  from  doing  what  the  House  of  Lords  had 
declared  to  be  their  duty ;  and  the  presbytery-*guaranteed,  it  is  said,  by 
the  individuals  who  constituted  the  majority  of  that  commission,  against 
all  pecuniary  loss,— have  refmed  to  obey  the  law  qf  the  land.  And  so 
far  as  this  refusal  tends  to  the  loss  and  injury  of  the  patron  and  presentee, 
the  presbytery  are  now  under  an  action  o/damagei,  at  the  instance  of 
these  individuab ;  the  amount  being  laid  at  16,000/. 

Another  presbytery  of  the  church — that  of  Strathbogie^^vrsa  similarly 
^toated  wiUi  Auchterarder,  in  regard  to  the  presentee  to  the  parish  of 
Mamock :  and  a  decree  was  obtained  by  this  gentleman,  finding  the  said 
presbytery  bound  to  take  him  upon  trials,  notwithstanding  a  veto  by  the 
majority  of  the  male  heads  of  families  in  the  parish  to  which  he  had 
be^  legally  presented.  By  this  time,  the  judgment  of  the  House  of 
Lords  had  been  obtained  in  the  Auchterarder  case ;  and  the  presbytery 
of  SiraUibagie  resolved  to  proceed  as  the  law  had  now  solemnly  dedared 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  do.  In  consequence  of  adopting  this  resolution,  the 
majority  of  that  presbyteiy  were  suspended  from  their  ministerial  and 
judicial  functions  by  the  commission  of  the  General  Assembly,  which 
met  on  the  11th  December  last.  This  was  done  that  the  presbytery 
might  not  be  in  a  situation,  as  it  was  imagined,  for  carrying  out  the  act 
on  which  they  had  resolved.  This  sentence  of  suspension,  for  resolving 
to  obey  the  law  of  the  land,  was  wdered  by  the  commission  to  be  inti- 
mated by  ministers  specially  appointed,  from  the  pulpits  of  the  punished 
cleig}mien ;  but  these  clergymen  applying,  in  the  mean  time,  for  the 
protection  of  the  civil  court,  the  suspenders  weve  themselves  suspended, 
by  an  interdict,  from  entering  the  parish  churches,  church-yards,  or 
schooUrooms,  to  intimate  any  such  sentence.  The  executors  of  the 
commisfflon's  edict  were  therefore  obliged  to  content  themselves  with 
intimating  the  suspension  from  the  high-ways,  barn-yards,  market-places, 
or  other  convenient  localities. 

Having  declared  the  parishes  of  the  suspended  ministers  vacant,  pro 
tempore,  the  commission  took  means  to  provide  ministerial  supplies  for 
their  flocks;  and,  for  this  purpose,  laid  the  church  generally  under 
contribution.  The  eflects  of  this  "  agitation,"  in  the  parishes  where  the 
estaUished  ministers  were  still  regularly  performing  their  duty,  were  soon 
felt ;  and  scenes  every  way  to  be  deplored  arose  out  of  these  unbrotherly 
and  unchristian  proceedings.  The  established  ministers,  who  had  la- 
boured for  years  among  uieir  parishioners  usefully  and  afiectionately, 
were  publicly  branded  as  **  rebels  against  Christ,"  ^'perjured  men,** 
^'excommunicated  pastors /"  and  their  flocks  were  cautioned,  in  hand- 
bills spread  by  thousands,  not  to  receive  reliffious  ordinances  at  their 
hands,  as  those  ordinances  would  be  null  and  void ! — these  hand-bills 
emanating  from  a  committee  of  the  compnission  of  the  11th 'December. 
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III  tills  state  of  matters,  application  was  again  inadQ  to  the  Court  of 
Session,  wliich  (being  bound  by  law  to  prevent  the  intruawk  of  one 
established  minister  into  the  parish  of  another,  to  perform  religious  ser^ 
vices,  without  the  consent  of  the  stated  pastor)  granted,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  an  interdict  against  the  clergymen  appointed,  or  who  might  be 
appointed,  to  officiate  in  the  parishes  of  the  suspended  ministers.  This 
interdict  some  of  these  clergymen  have  trampled  upon  and  disi^egarded 
in  the  most  public  and  insulting  manner ;  and  the  commission  of  the  4th 
March,  to  which  these  breaches  were  officially  reported,  have  sanctioned 
and  applauded  them,  encouraging  all  tlie  ministers  of  the  church  to  follow 
the  example ! — Dr.  Chalmers  heading  and  leading  on  the  rebellion  !  I 

Of  the  defences  set  up  by  the  ruling  pai'ty  in  the  church  knr  these 
proceedings,  on  their  face  so  outrageous,  is  the  assertion  that  the  Court 
of  Session,  by  their  last  interdiction,  has  interdicted  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  in  tlie  district  of  Strathbogie  !  We  have  seen  already  that, 
in  this  matter,  the  Court  of  Session,  when  applied  to,  had  but  one 
duty  to  perform — to  grant  the  interdict  ci'aved ;  and  with  this  we  might 
perhaps  dismiss  this  defence.  But  it  deserves  notice  on  other  accounts. 
To  make  good  this  ground  of  defence,  the  ruling  party  do  not  liesilate 
to  assert  that  the  Gospel  has  never  been  preached  in  that  district  of  the 
church  until  now;  and  that  the  commission's  messengers  have  pro- 
claimed it  to  peiishing  sinners  !  This  is  a  very  strange,  and  not  very 
easily  to  be  credited,  assertion ;  and  says  but  litUe  for  the  supeiintending 
vigilance  of  the  church  courts  in  Scotland.  But  it  is  unfortunate,  for 
those  who  urge  it  in  their  defence,  that  the  sentence  of  suspension  should 
bear  upon  its  face  a  condition  on  which  the  seven  suspended  ministers  are 
to  be  reponed.  And  what  is  this  condition  P  The  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  henceforth  in  purity  and  simplicity  P  No.  The  agreeing  to 
obey  the  church  courts  in  all  things  !  This, being  acceded  to,  the  sevea 
ministers  are  to  be  at  full  liberty  to  preach  as  they  did  before !  Cer- 
tainly the  deliverance  of  the  Commission  of  the  1 1th  J[>ecember  is  a  most 
awkward  commentary  on  the  text  now  taken  up,  that  the  Gospel  was 
never  preached  in  Strathbope,  and  that  the  iuterdict  of  the  Court  of 
Session  prohibits  it  from  being  so  at  this  day  ! 

Our  readers  will  have  observed,  and  we  would  have  them  to  keq)  it  in 
view,  that  the  orders  to.  the  presbytery  of  Auchterarder  not  to  obey  tlie 
law, — the  sentence  of  suspension  passed  upon  that  of  Strathbogie,  for 
having  resolved  to  do  so,— have  emanated,  not  from  the  General  Assembly, 
or  the  church  as  there  embodied,  but  from  a  conclave  called  the  Com^ 
mission;  keeping  also  in  mind  that  the  General  Assembly. of  the  Kirk 
is  convoked  by  Her  Majesty ;  and  that  the  Sovereign  is  present  in  it,  by 
the  royal  representative  of  her  person,  our  readers  will  easily  believe  that 
orders  to  disobey  Her  Majesty's  laws,  and  to  offer  contempt  to  Her 
Majesty's  judges,  could  scarcely  have  been  baisarded  in  the  Assembly. 
The  bold  experiment  was  left  over  to  the  Comn^ission,  in  which  the 
royal  representative  has  no  place  ;  but  as  that  committee  must  report  to 
the  next  General  Assembly,  and  as  its  deliverances  have  also  been 
appealed  and  complained  against  to  the  very  venerable  body,  we  are- at 
a  loss  to  see  that  the  dominant  party  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  have 
gained  much  by  making  the  commission  the  field  of  their  exploits*  No 
doubt  they  will  form  the  great  majority  in  the  next  Assembly.^  but  the 
presence  of  the  High   Commissioner  will  constitute  a  most  essential 
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dtiTereoee  between  the  deHbeniting  bodies;  and  the  country  i\ill  look 
with  intense  anxiety  to  the  ooui'se  to  be  pursued  by  him,  when  the 
grounds  on  which  the  commissioners  have  planted  themselves  come  to  be 
discussed  in  his  presence.  To  this  most  im]M)rtant  feature  in  the  question 
yet  to  arise,  the  attention  of  the  late  Commission  was  strongly  drawn  by 
Dr.  Brtce  ;  but  the  reception  of  that  gentleman  was  such  that  we  are 
almost  tempted  to  anticipate  a  repetition  of  the  scenes  that  were  acted  in 
1638.  Whether  the  Assembly  of  1840  shftll  have  a  Hendirson  in  the 
chair,  time  mast  show ;  but  we  trust  and  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Chuich  of  Scotland  herself,  and  the  peace  of  the  country,  that  the 
example  of  those  days  will  be  the  very  last  she  will  follow.  It  is,  in 
the  mean  time,  consolatory  to  think  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  Church  of 
Scotland  has  not  yet  come  into  collision  with  the  civil  courts — the 
aggressive  movement  against  the  law  of  the  State  having  been  made  by 
a  mere  committee  of  that  church,  if  it  can  even  be  considered  in  this 
light-^a  body  unknown  to  the  statute  law  of  the  land  as  a  judicatoiy  of 
the  National  Establishment.  So  anomalous,  indeed,  b  a  Commission, 
that  we  are  told  members  sit  and  vote  in  it,  whose  seats,  in  the  Assembly 
Gonstitnting  it,  had  been  declared  bad ;  and  there  is  generally  added  one 
who  had  not  been  a  member  of  the  preceding  Assembly  at  all — a  pro* 
vision,  one  would  almost  think,  just  intended  to  show  that  it  cannot  and 
does  not  possess  any  power  or  jurisdiction  over  the  courts  known  to  the 
statute  law,  and  whose  decrees  that  law  is  bound  to  protect  and  carry, 
where  needful,  into  effect 

Nothing  has  struck  us  as  weaker  or  less  tenable  ground  in  this  con^ 
troversy  than  that  taken  by  Dr.  CliALMERa  and  his  friends,  that  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  courts,  in  tlie  matter  of  settling  vacant  parishes-^ 
for  this  is  the  only  question  that  has  been  raised-*— have  co-ordinate  and 
co-equal  jurisdiction.  Without  entering  into  an  examination  of  the 
manifest  absurdities  itivt>lved  in  such  a  supposition,  it  is  enough  to  notice 
that  the  very  point  carried  by  the  church  to  the  House  of  Lords  was, 
whether  she  did  or  did  not  possess  this  co-ordinate  and  independent  juris-- 
diction  in  the  premises  ?  I'he  very  carrying  this  point  beyond  herself 
was  a  practical .  relinquishment  of  the  claim  1  And  now,  when  the 
tribunal  appealed  to  has  decided  that  the  chtirch,  in  the  matter  of  taking 
OB  trials  a  <qoaMed  presentee,  has  a  statutory  duty  to  perform,  which  it 
belongs  to  the  civil  courts  to  enforce,  it  ^oes  not  seem  over-honest  still  to 
stand  on  the  co-ordinate  and  independent  ground.  To  maintain,  as  is 
d(nie,  at  this  stage  of  the  question,  that  it  is  the  church  which  is  obeying 
the  i&w,  in  refusing  to  tf^e  Lord  Kinnottl's  presentee  on  trials — the 
House  of  Lords  that  is  disobeying  it,  in  declaring  that  this  presentee  hBSit 
a  legal  right  to  be  so  taken^— is  ahnost  enough  to  excite  a  smile,  were  it 
not'  that  the  consequences  of  any  corporate  body  in  the  kingdom  being, 
allowed  to  occupy  and  act  upon  such  ground  must  prove  ruitK)us  to  aU 
sobordination,  law,  and  good  order,  in  society.  The  Church  of  Scotland 
is  certainly  the  last  body  in  the  country  from  which  we  should  have 
expected  such  an  escample. 

Still  weaker,  if  possible,  is  the  argument  by  which  we  observe  Dr. 
Chalmbrs  atid  his  friends  attempt  to  prove  that  they  have  also  redeemed 
the  pledse  which  they  gaVe  on  going  to  the  House  of  Lordn,  that  they 
would  abide  by  its  judgment.  They,  say  they,  have  abandoned  the 
temporalities  of  Auchteruider  to  Lord  Kinnoul  and  his  presentee  !     In 
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the  first  place,  the  temporalities  were  not  sought  by  the  presentee,  nor 
were  they  given  to  him  by  the  interlocutor  of  the  Court  of  Session ;  all 
he  claimed,  and  all  he  got,  was,  that  he  was  such  a  person  as  the  church 
was  bound  in  law  to  invest  with  these  temporalities,  if  she  herself  were 
satisfied  with  his  qualifications ;  and  therefore  bound  to  take  him  on  trials, 
that  she  might  asceitain  these  qualifications.  In  the  second  place,  the 
temporalities  never  belonged  to  this  church,  and  could  not  be  abandoned 
by  her.  If  the  parish  of  Auchterarder  is  now  vacant,  as  contended  by  the 
church,  the  temporalities  belong,  by  act  of  parliament,  to  the  Widows' 
Fund.  For  the  church,  therefore,  to  abandon  them,  had  she  been  able,  to 
Lord  Kinmoul's  presentee,  would  have  been  somewhat  strange  and 
unnatural.  In  the  third  place,  although  abandoned  by  the  church,  they 
cannot  fall  to  the  presentee,  and  that  just  because  the  church  refuses  to 
induct  him ;  or,  rather,  to  take  him  on  trials^  that  she  may  pronounce 
a  judgment  on  his  qualifications  to  fill  the  office  which  will  entitle  him 
to  them.  We  must  confess  our  utter  astonishment  that  a  man  of  Dr. 
Chalmbrs'  acute  and  singularly-gifted  mind  should  have  ever  lent 
himself  to  the  support  of  a  position  so  utterly  untenable.  That  it  shonld, 
however,  be  so  necessary  as  it  is  esteemed  to  shield  him  and  his  sup- 
porters from  the  charge  of  resisting  the  law,  and  violating  a  pledge 
solemnly  given  that  they  would  obey  it,  is  a  subject  of  still  deeper 
regret. 

The  appeal  of  Dr.  Chalmers  to  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  England, 
to  make  common  cause  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  this  contest  with 
the  civil  power,  will,  we  doubt  not,  fail,  as  it  ought  to  do,  of  any  efilect. 
The  counter-address  of  Dr.  BrygbIo  the  same  right  revei'end  quarter 
has  already  gone  far  to  exhibit  its  weakness  and  the  failure  of  its 
arguments,  to  establish  any  parallel  between  the  present  position  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  compelling  of  our  bishops,  by  civil  autho- 
rity, to  confer  holy  orders.  The  powers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in 
the  matter  of  ordinatiok,  are,  as  yet  at  least,  untouched  by  the  decrees 
of  the  courts  in  Scotland ;  but,  at  any  rate,  even  should  thare  issue  an 
edict  from  the  Court  of  Session,  going  to  compel  their  exercise  by  a 
presbytery,  such  an  edict  might  be  legal  under  the  compact  entered  into 
between  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  State.  It  is  the  terms  of  this 
contract  which  can  alone  settle  tjje  present  question,  which  is  not  tpiri- 
tual,  as  all  along  is  most  erroneously  assumed,  but  purely  civil.  If 
these  terms  are  discovered,  as  we  perceive  is  now  contended  for,  to  have 
been  anti-scriptural,  and  a  criminal  surrender  of  the  rights  of  **  Christ's 
crown  and  kingdom,"  they  may  be  re-adjusted  by  parliament,  with  a 
view  to  render  them  more  compatible  with  so  paramount  an  object; 
although  we  must  say  that  the  throwing  those  rights  into  the  crucible  of 
a  House  of  Commons  has  little  to  recommend  it  in  our  estimation,  as  a 
proof  of  the  spiritual  value  set  upon  them.  If  the  product  is  not  such 
as  to  please  Dr.  Chalmers  and  his  friends,  they  have  the  remedy  in 
their  own  hands.  As  they  entered  a  church  so  corrupted  by  its  con- 
nection with  the  State  of  d^eir  own  free  will,  they  are  at  full  liberty  to 
leave  it.  In  the  mean  time — and  to  bring  our  remarks  to  a  conclusion 
—our  readers  will  now,  we  trust,  be  at  no  great  loss  to  understand  what 
is  going  on  in  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  and  they  will  be  able  to  see  the 
position  in  which  the  dominant  party  have  placed  their  church.  This 
party  has  made  it  a  matter  of   conscience    and    Scripture,   that  they 
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cannot  carry  on  the  national  eccleaastiGal  poMiy  on  the  tenns  on  which 
it  has  been  conducted  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half;  on  which,  hy  law, 
it  mast  now  be  conducted ;  and  on  which  third  parties  have  a  vested 
interest  that  it  shall  be  carried  on.  And  hence  they  are  atraioing  every 
nerve  to  obtain  an  accommodation  of  the  law  to  meet  their  own  views^ 
If  they  succeed,  things  will  then  go  on  in  the  chuvch  under  their 
managem^it,— well  or  ill,  time  must  show.  If  they  do  not  suoeeed,-*— if 
parliament  eitlier  refuses  to  interfere  at  all,  or  passes  such  a  law  as  shall 
either  keep-  things  as  they  axe,  or  fail  to  modify  them  according  to  the 
views  of  die  dominants,  they  are  to  sbcedb.  Bat  this  is  not  all.  So 
high  a  matter  of  conscience  and  scriptural  principle  has  the  ruling  party 
made  the  present  question,  that  they  cannot  and  will  not  execute  the  law 
as  pronounced  on  their  own  appeal  to  it,  in  the  ease  of  ^uchi$rarder  I 
and,  in  addition  to  a  new  law,  they  must  also  obtain  a  bill  of  indemnity 
for  the  resistance  offered  to  the  old,  with  a  poit  facto  reference  to  the 
cases  now  in  litigation  !  It  is  quite  obvious  that,  although  the  courts  of 
law  may  forbear  for  a  little,  the  authority  of  the  laws  mtut  be  vindicated  ; 
and,  if  this  bill  of  indemnity  is  not  also  obtained,  the  conscientious 
dominants  in  the  church  are  to  sbcbdb. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  kept  very  much  in  the  back  ground,  but  it  must 
now  necessarily  be  brought  forward,  how  will  this  tecsssion,  if  it  is 
encountered,  affect  the  efficiency  and  the  stability  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  ?  Will  it  so  cripple  her  as  to  render  her  henceforth 
unable  to  do  the  State's  work  ?  This  will  dq>end  on  the  clerical  staff 
that  will  remain  after  the  aecession,  or  may,  from  new  recruit8>  be  ex- 
pected within  a  short  tme  to  fill  up  the  blank.  Nothing  is  more  easy, 
we  apprehend,  than  to  ascertain  the  former  of  these'  desideiata.  Let 
all  the  ministers  and  elders  who  hold  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
church,  as  they  exist,  to  be  wise  and  expedient,  and  who,  seeking  no 
change  fnom  parliament,  are  quite  willing  to  carry  on  the, church. estar< 
blishment  according  to  them,  issue  a  declaration  to  this  effect,  and<  in 
such  a  shape  as  may  be  laid  before  Her  Majesty's  government,  and 
before  the  legislature.  Being  a  minority,  they  cannot  do  tjnis  m  church 
assembled^  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  all  declarations  issuing  from,  that 
quarter,  they  ere,  while  silent,  committed  by  the  majority  to  what  they 
deeply  deprecate  and  condenm.  But  the  step  out  of  doors  i& .  cofistitu^ 
tionally  competent,  as  subjects  of  the  Queen ;  and  .it  will  then  be  for  the 
legislature  and  the  country  to  jndge,  whether  the  greater  public  advan^ 
tage,  as  concerns  the  important  interests  at  stake,  is, to  be  gained  by 
prevBntin^  or 'permitting  the  secession.  It  is  plain,  indeed,  ihat,  until  it 
be  ascertained  in  some  authentic  shape  how  the  eontentt  and  non^ 
contents  with  the  existing  law  stand  witbin  the  church  herself,  one  great 
elementtfor  i^arliawent  to  proceed  upon  will  not.be  before  it.  The  lum- 
inlrmion  petitions  that  have  gone  up^  seeking  a  chaiige  in  the  law,  is  no 
index  to  be  depended  upon ;  and,  when  strictly  examined  and  analyzed, 
really  tel)  the  minds  only  of  a  very  small  body  of  active  and  zealous 
clerical  partisans^  who  have  been  stirring  .^heaven  and  earth  for  signatures. 
The, nunierious  meetings  of  the  Scottish  counties  and  boroughs  already 
held,  or  about  being  held,  comprehending  the  vast  proportion  of  tlie 
i^k,  wealth,  intelligence,  and  influence  pf  the  country,  are  decidedly 
and  openly  hostile  to  the  church  in  her  present  position.  From  them— 
and  we  may  venture  to  say  from  nine- tenths  of  the  population  of  Scoi- 
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land — the  word  has  gone  forth — obey  the  law  :  and  no  ministry  or 
parliament  can  venture  to  legislate  in  bringing  in  new  statutes^  until  this 
command  is  complied  with  by  the  infatuated  and  rebellious  churchmen  of 
the  north.  While  they  retain  their  present  attitude  towards  the  courts  of 
law,  even  the  highest  in  the  kingdom,  they  will  find  no  sympathy  or 
support  from  their  brother  churchmen  of  the  south. 

[The  above  has  been  furnished  by  a  most  respectable  presbyterian 
minister  of  the  moderate  party  of  the  Kirk,  and  its  accuracy  may  be 
relied  on.  One  addition  we  would  suggest.  Not  only  let  the  law  be 
vindicated,  but  let  the  moderate  party  iS^vt  off  the  fanatics,  and  join  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  have  but  one  establishment  for  both  countries. 
Religion  will  never  flourish,  either  in  the  British  islands,  or  in  our  foreign 
settlements,  till  this  be  done.— Ed.] 
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The  compilers  of  our  prayer  book,  referring  to  the  usage  of  the  primi- 
tive church,  have  remarked,  in  the  preface  "  Concerning  the  Service  of 
the  Church,"  that  "the  ancient  fathers  so  ordered  the  matter  that  all  the 
whole  Bible  (or  the  greater  part  thereoO  should  be  read  over  once  every 
year  "  —  a  wise  regulation  certainly,  and  one  most  worthy  of  the  pains 
and  care  of  good  men  to  restore,  when  it  had  been  to  a  considerable 
extent  departed  from.  We  cannot,  however,  help  remarking  that 
there  is  something  unpleasant  in  the  tone  of  the  preface  just  referred  to, 
especially  in  what  it  says  of  the  "  divine  service,"  and  in  the  manner  of 
saying  it.  There  seems  to  be  a  looking  to  man,  who  is  the  agent,  more 
than  to  God,  who  is  the  object  of  it ;  a  lowering  of  it  to  man's  con- 
venience rather  than  a  holy  zeal  for  God's  glory,  thinking  no  trouble,  or 
pains,  or  inconvenience,  too  much  to  be  taken  about  it.  There  is,  in 
short,  the  appearance  of  an  utilitarian  spirit  in  it.  The  complaint  about 
"  the  number  and  hardness  of  the  rules  called  the  IHe  "  falls  in  rather 
more  than  could  be  wished  with  that  cast  of  mind  which  can  see  nothing 
in  a  rubric  but  a  troublesome  attention  to  useless  trifles ;  while  the 
commendation  of  the  reformed  order  seems  nothing  better  in  one  re«pect 
than  an  appeal  to  the  love  of  ease  and  self-indulgence :  "  it  is  more 
commodious  both  for  the  shortness  thereof,  and  for  the  plainness  of  the 
order,  and  for  that  the  rules  be  few  and  easy"  Yet,  harshly  as  this 
g^tes  upon  the  ear  which  is  attuned  by  a  spirit  religiously  solicitous 
about  the  very  taches,  and  bowls,  and  snuflfers  of  the  sanctuary,  it  is 
quite  tolerable  in  comparison  of  a  sentence  which  immediately  followed, 
but  which  was  dropped  out  at  the  Review  afler  the  Restoration :  *'  further- 
more, by  this  order,  the  curates  shall  need  no  other  books  for  their 
public  service  but  this  book  and  the  Bible,  by  the  means  whereof  the 
people  shall  not  be  at  so  great  charges  for  books  as  in  times  past  they 
have  been."  This  is  the  very  spirit  of  modern  utilitarianism  —  the 
service  of  God  will  cost  less.  It  is  likely  that  we  are  indebted  to  this 
same  attention  to  "  commodiousness "  4ot  the  loss  of  some  things  the 
ancient  form   of  divine  service  possessed  —  the   canonical   houre,   for 
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example*  The  observance  of  them  gave  people  trouble,  so  they  were 
not  practically  observed ;  several  hours  were  huddled  into  one,  the  night 
service  joined  on  to  the  day  hours;  it  therefore  seemed  more  "  commo« 
dions  "  to  give  them  up  altogether,  and  compress  the  seven  daily  services 
into  two,  morning  and  evening.  The  consequence  of  this  concession 
to  practical  laxity  has  been  an  almost  total  neglect  of  the  daily  service ; 
twice  a  day  being  turned  into  twice  a  week,  or  rather,  with  most,  into 
once  a  week. 

The  studying  of  ease  and  convenience,  when  once  made  an  object,  is 
always  progressive.  We  apprehend  that  the  desire  of  having  a  service 
"more  commodious''  was  the  very  thing  which  led  to  that  departure 
from  the  '*  decent  and  godly  order  of  the  ancient  fathers  "  of  which  this 
preface  complains.  It  was  to  accommodate  the  service  to  the  "  commo* 
dionsness"  of  the  court  of  Rome  that  the  breviary  services  were  cur- 
tailed in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  the  scripture  lessons  abridged, 
''uncertain  legends"  planted  in,  and  hymns  and  invocations  to  the 
Virgin  introduced.  Notions  of  what  is  easy  and  commodious  are  of 
course  merely  comparative.  Haymo,  the  compiler  of  the  new  order  in 
the  Roman  Church,  would  have  said  in  its  commendation,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  just  what  the  reformers  said  of  theirs  in  the  sixteenth; 
and,  should  our  service  be  again  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  a  new  race 
of  reviewers,  which  God  forbid,  their  very  first  object  would  doubtless 
be  to  render  it  *'  more  commodious  "  to  existing  notions  of  profitable- 
ness and  easiness ;  such  would  be  their  object  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
schemes  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  put  forth  for  its  improve- 
ment We  can  hardly  think,  as  the  writers  of  the  preface  in  question 
seem  to  have  thought,  that  the  main  and  leading  object  of  divine  worship 
is  man*8  profit,  as  that  profit  is  to  be  attained  by  direct  teaching.  It 
does,  indeed,  minister  to  his  highest  profit,  but  in  a  more  secret  and 
circuitous  method,  by  leading  him  to  a  high  privilege  and  most  impor- 
tant duty.  Its  end  is  to  magnify  God,  and  its  fruit  returns  in  blessing 
upon  the  worshipper. 

It  is  not  meant,  certainly,  by  what  has  now  been  said,  to  insinuate 
that  there  were  not  just  grounds  for  the  complaint  with  which  the 
preface  quoted  sets  out  There  surely  had  been  a  great  departure  from 
the  "  godly  and  decent  order  of  the  ancient  fathers,"  in  the  matter  of 
scripture  lessons.  What  we  are  dissatisfied  with  is  the  apparent  stress 
laid  upon  the  "  commodiousness "  of  the  new  order,  as  if  the  utmost 
trouble  that  could  be  taken  about  God's  service  were  not  all  too  litde ;  as 
if  it  did  not  become  the  church  rather  to  witness  against  men's  love  of 
ease  than  to  minister  to  it,  or  as  if  concessions  to  "  convenience  "  ever 
answered  their  end,  and  did  not  rather  aggravate  the  very  evil  they 
were  intended  to  remedy.  It  ought  to  be  a  subject  of  sincere  thank- 
faloess  that  so  much  that  is  catholic  has  been  preserved  to  us,  in  spite 
of  the  opposite  influences  that  were  at  work.  Whatever  of  real  im- 
provement may  be  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  order  of 
our  service  comes  either  of  a  retention  of  what  is  primitive  and  catholic, 
or  of  a  return  to  it  With  respect  to  our  scripture  lessons,  the  order  of 
them,  as  applied  to  the  several  periods  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  is  a 
retention  of  the  catholic  system ;  the  quantity  of  scripture  allotted  to 
each  lection  is  a  return  to  the  primitive  method,  and  on  that  very 
account  an  improvement 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reading  of  the  Old  TestatneiU  formed 
part  of  the  Christian  offices  from  the  first  moment  that  the  church 
assembled  for  purposes  of  devotion.      The  practice  would  naturally 
descend  with  other  rites  from  the  Jewish  Church,  in  which  "  Moses 
and  the  prophets  were  read  every  sabbath-day."      The  gospels  and 
epistles  would  be  successively  added  to  the  course  as  they  were  spread 
abroad  with  the  witness  and  sanction  of  the  Church,  till  in  process  of 
time,  "  the  whole  Bible  came  to  be  read  over  once  every  year."    There 
are^  in  the  New  Testament,  various  hints  and  allusions  indicating  a  fixed 
ritual   practice  established  by  the  apostles  themselves,  of  which  the 
apostolic  writings,  as  well  as  lessons  from  the  Old  Testament,  certainly 
formed  a  part.     St.  Paul  commands  his  epistles  "  to  be  read  to  all  the 
holy  brethren  *'  (Col.  iv.  16;  1  Thess.  v.  27);  and,  among  the  duties  of 
a  bishop,  he  mentions  "  attention  to  the  readings  to  the  exhortation,  to 
ike  doctrine"  (1  Tim.  iv.  13),  which  may  mean  either  his  own  personal 
application  to  these  duties,  or  his  superintendence  of  others,  whose 
business  it  was  to  read,  to  exhort,  and  teach  in  the  church,  impljung 
that  Scripture  lessons  were  an  important  part  of  the  church  ritual,  from 
the  first.    The  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr  is  well  known.     He  men- 
tions the  writings  of  the  prophets^  and  the  commentaries  of  the  apostles, 
as  being  read  in  the  Christian  assemblies  every  Simday.     Afterwards 
we  have  catalogues  of  the  books  which  might  be  read  in  the  church, 
comprising  the  whole  of  those  in  our  existing  canon,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  in  the  earlier  catalogues^  of  the  Apocalypse.     The  readings, 
however,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  confined,  at  any  time,  to  books 
strictly  canonical.    Works  called  ecclesiastical,  such  as  Wisdom,  Eccle- 
siasticus,  the  £pistle  of  St.  Clement,  probably  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas, 
were  recited  for  amendment  and  instruction  of  life ;  and,  at  a  later  period, 
the  homilies  and  commentaries  of  the  holy  fathers  were  mixed  up  with 
the  portions  of  Sacred  Scripture,  which  they  served  to  illustrate.     There 
seems  to  have  been  consiaerable  diversity  in  the  order  and  manner  of 
reading  the  Scriptures.      In  one  respect,  the  practice  was  uniform,  the 
reading  of  the  New  Testament  always  succeeded  that  of  the  Old.    The 
number  of  lessons  varied.     The  Apostolical  Constitutions  prescribe  four ; 
two  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  two  from  the  New,  the  latter  answer- 
ing probably  to  our  epistle  and  gospel ;  while,  in  Egypt,  only  two  lessons 
were  read  after  the  psalms.     It  has  been  said  that  in  the  Roman  Church, 
for  400  years,  no  lessons  were  read  besides  the  epistle  and  gospel,  at  the 
communion.      In  other  churches,  it  would  appear  that  lessons  were 
introduced  in  the  service  of  the  catechumens.     One  thing,  however, 
may  be  mentioned  as  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  ad- 
mitted no  acts  of  martyrs  nor  legends  of  the  saints  into  her  public 
service  on  their  festivals  till  the  eighth  century,  in  which  that  Church 
difiered  from  most  others.     Cardinal  Bona  doubts  the  correctness  of  tb^ 
statement,  but  Mabillon  seems  to  admit  it. 

It  is  uncertain  how  the  reading  of  Scriptihre  was  ordered  in  very 
early  times,  with  reference  to  the  different  periods  of  the  year.  Some 
have  thought  that  the  reading  was  continuous ;  the  lection  of  one  day 
comipencing  where  that  of  the  day  before  had  ended.  Such  a  custoni, 
if  it  existed  at  all,  could  not  have  been  of  long  continuance.  The 
observance  of  festivals  must  have  demanded  and  obtained  an  appropriate 
course  of  selected  lessons.     Accordingly,  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Chrysos- 
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tom;  as  cited  by  BinghamS  both  allude  to  a  coarse  of  reading,  in  most 
respects  resembling  our  own,  going  on  in  continuous  order  till  broken 
in  upon  hy  the  occurrence  of  some  festival,  which  had  Proper  Lessons 
of  its  own.  Both  these  illustrious  Fathers  of  the  Church  selected  the 
subject  of  their  homilies  from  some  part  of  the  Scriptures  read  that  day  ; 
and,  as  a  reason  for  interrupting  tne  course  they  had  been  pursuing, 
they  mention  the  occurrence  of  some  festival  solemnity  having  lessons 
so  appropriated  to  itself  by  the  ancient  law  as  not  to  admit  of  any  other 
being  substituted  for  them.  St.  Chrysostom  exhorts  his  hearers  to 
peruse,  beforehand,  the  portions  of  Scripture  which  they  knew  would 
be  recited  in  the  church,  that  so  they  might  be  better  prepared  to  go 
along  with  him  in  his  expositions  upon  them.  These  allusions  clearly 
indicate  a  fixed  course  of  lessons;  and,  in  whatever  way  they  may  have 
been  allotted  to  the  daily  offices  of  religion,  it  seems  evident  that  the 
distribution  of  the  sacred  books  among  the  greater  divisions  of  the 
Christian  year  did  not  differ  materially  from  the  course  followed  by  us 
at  the  present  day,  in  the  arrangement  of  what  are  called  the  Proper 
Lessons.  Isaiah  was  read  during  the  Christmas  season,  including  the 
Epiphany ;  Genesis  in  Lent ;  Job,  Jonah,  or  Jeremiah,  in  the  Holy, 
Week;  the  Acts  and  the  Apocalypse  during  the  Easter  season;  the 
bistorical  and  sapiential  books  in  the  season  after  Pentecost. 

In  one  material  point  the  ancient  order  differed  essentially  from  ours. 
There  was  not  a  twofold  course  going  on  simultaneously,  corresponding 
to  the  daily  lessons  of  our  calendar  and  those  appropriated  to  the  Sun- 
days.    It  was  not  yet  imagined  that  a  time  would  come  when  the  ser- 
vice of  the   Church  would  be  only  weekly,  and  therefore  no  provision 
was  made  to  meet  the  case  of  those  who  had  but  such  infrequent  oppor- 
tunities of  healing  God  s  word  publicly  read.    There  was,  anciently, 
but  a  single  course  suited  throughout  to  the  particular  season,  and  going 
on  Sunday  and  week-day  without  interruption,  unless  so  far  as  it  might 
be  broken  in  upon  by  the  occurrence  of  some  festival.    Thus,  every 
lesson  was  in  a  measure  proper,  and  so  far  it  had  a  manifest  advantage 
over  our  method,  which  is  attended  with  this  anomaly,  that,  while  on 
Sunday  we  are  reading  Genesis,  it  may  happen  that  throughout  the 
week  following  we  shall  be  reading  Exodus,  or  Leviticus,  or  Deutero- 
nomy, &c.     On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  ancient 
system,   being  adapted  expressly  to  a  daily  service,  would  be  less 
suitable  to  this  fallen  age,  as  exhibiting  less  of  continuity  in  the  lessons 
of  successive  Sundays  than  our  own,  which  presents  the  leading  points 
of  the  history  in  a  regular  sequence ;  the  lesson  of  one  Sunday  refer- 
ring back  to  that  of  the  preceding,  and  serving;  to  carry  on  the  narra- 
tive, while  it  coincides  with  and  strengthens  the  topics  of  moral  warn- 
ing peculiar  to  the  occasion.     This,  indeed,  is  gained  by  a  concession 
to  the  laxity  of  modem  practice ;  it  is  a  tacit  admission   that  the  ser- 
vice of  the  church  need  no  longer  be  a  daily  service;    it  looks  as 
if  it  had  been  expressly  intended  for  those  only  who  make  it  a  weekly 
service.     It  has  thus  removed  one   witness  to   the  intention  of  the 
church.      Testimony,    however,  is  still  borne    every   Sunday  to   the 
daily  service  by  the  second  lessons,  which  vary  with  the  day  of  the 
month.     Even   that  testimony  has  been  removed  by   the  American 

'  Book  xiv.  ch.  3. 
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cburcby  which  appoints  proper  auctions  for  the  second  as  irell  as 
the  first  lesson ;  and^  with  the  superficial  notions  about  edification 
which  generally  prevail,  this  has  beea  thought  a  great  improvement. 
People  think  nothing  of  the  silent  witness  which  is  borne  against  the 
coldness  of  Christian  devotion/  nor  consider  how  much  less  of  the 
New  Testament  the  American  system  would  make  known  to  vast 
numbers,  who  hear  no  more  of  Scriptare  than  what  is  read  in  church 
on  Sunday ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  veiy  striking  and  instmctive  com- 
bination in  which  our  second  lessons  often  present  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New,  —  a  combination  the  more  striking,  from  being 
undesigned,  as  well  as  more  varied  and  extensive  than  it  could  be 
under  any  form  of  previously  contrived  connection.  Let  it  be  con- 
sidered how  intimately  acquainted  regular  church-goers  become  vrith 
the  Psalms,  solely  by  their  constant  recitation  in  monthly  course, 
and  we  shall  see  how  much  advantage  may  be  derived,  in  a  lower 
degree,  from  the  ever-varying  order  of  our  second  lessons, — how, 
in  no  very  long  time,  even  persons  who  cannot  read  would  be- 
come familiar  with  the  whole  New  Testament.  There  was  a  time 
when  ''hearing*'  was  the  only  means  which  many  possessed  of  be- 
coming acquaiuted  with  the  Scriptures;  and  we  do  not  know  what 
may  be  again  —  what  may  be  even  now.  Neither  the  salvation  of 
the  world,  nor  the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  as  some  seem  to 
think,  is  absolutely  dependent  on  ability  to  r^  the  Bible.  Many 
a  saint  who  never  read  a  word  of  it  will  shine  as  the  sun  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Father.  The  teaching  of  the  church  points  out 
the  way  of  heaven  to  the  most  ignorant,  and  would  guide  him  in 
-it  by  the  light  of  Gods  holy  word,  which  she  spreads  out  be- 
fore him.  This  is  the  special  excellence  of  our  annual  course, 
that  which  renders  it  a  service  perpetually  applicable,  and  univer- 
sally edifying  to  all  states  and  conditions  of  men. 

In  all  ages  of  the  Church  the  practice  has  been  to  mingle  Psalms 
with  the*  lessons,  either  reading  them  alternately  or  else  reciting 
first  all  the  Psalms  of  the  office,  and  reading  the  lessons  on  their 
conclusion.  In  the  Roman  offices  the  Psalms  are  f<dlowed  by  the 
lessons,  and  between  the  lessons  is  interposed  a  *'  respond,"  or  res- 
ponsory,  so  called,  says  Bona,  from  its  responding,  or  answering  to 
the  subject  of  the  lesson.  £ach  Psalm,  again,  or,  in  certain  offices, 
every  Uiree  Psalms,  are  preceded  and  followed  by  an  antiphon  or 
anthem,  being,  for  the  most  part,  a  verse  from  the  Psalm,  serving 
to  fix  the  attention  upon  some  particular  meaning  of  it,  or  its 
special  reference  to  the  service  of  the  day.  It  cannot  be  denied  ' 
that  the  responds^  though  spoken  of  rather  slightingly  by  our 
compilers,  are  in  general  eminently  beautiful,  and  serve  to  give  a 
turn  more  decidedly  devotional  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  as 
well  as  an  application  more  personal,  than  our  method. 

1  «  Then  hours  of  prayer,  in  welcome  round. 
Far-severed  hearts  together  bound : 
Seven  times  a-day,  on  bended  knee, 

They  to  their  Saviour  eried ;  and  we 

One  hour  we  find  in  seven  Ion;  <l>^ys» 
Before  our  God  to  sit  and  gaze  !  " 

Ljfra  JpoeioHea. 
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In  the  andent  order  of  divine  aenrice,  referred  to  bj  the  preface 
of  our  compilers,  already  uentioiied,  the  offices  were  distributed  among 
the  seven    canonical  .hoars ;   and  in  the  night,  or  as  it  had  prac- 
tically becomci    the  early  morning  or  matin   service,  occnnred  the 
lessons ;  the   other  hoars  having,  hesides  three  Psalms  each,  only 
a  verse  or  two  of  Scripture,  called  the  "  little  chapter."    The  night 
service,  on  Sundays  and  certain  festivals,  consisted  of  three  noctums^ 
composed  each    of   three   Psalms,  with  their  antiphons,   and  three 
lessons,    with  their    responds,  with  suitable    hymns,    versides,    and 
prayers.     There    were,    thus,  nine    Psalms   and    nine  lessons,    but 
frequently  only  four   of    these  lessons    were    from  Holy   Scripture, 
the  rest  being  extracts  from  the  Fathers,  explanatory  of  the  Scrip- 
ture lections,  or  enforcing  the  doctrine  and  duty  contained  in  them ; 
— a  very  good  and  useful  arrangement,   had    the   lessons  of  H0I7 
Writ  not  been   so  much  curtailed  of   their  fair  proportions    as  to 
amount   in  all   only  to  a    few   verses;    so   that    the    complaint   of 
the  compilers  of  the  English  service  book  is  more  than  borne  out 
by  the    practice  of   former  timea,    which   practice  itself  seems   to 
have  been  an  innovation  upon  the  theory  of  the   Breviary  service: 
— "  commonly,  when  any  Book  of  the  Bible  was  began,  after  three 
or  four  chapters  were  read  out,  all  the  rest  were  unread,    and,   in 
this  sort,   the  Book  of  Isaiah  was  begun  in  Advent,  and  the  Book 
of  Genesis  in  Septuagesima ;   but  they  were  only  begun  and  never 
read  through.     After    this  sort  were  other  books    of    Holy    Scrip- 
ture used.       Our  course   of  lessons    follows  precisely  the    order  of 
the  old  service,  as  to  the   Sunday  lessons,  and  is  certainly  an  im- 
provement upon  it,  in  point  of  quantity,  though  it  originally  wanted 
that  nice   adaptation  to   the  various    seasons  of  the    Christian  year 
which  it  has  obtained  by  the  appointment  of  the   Proper  Leeeans, 
which   the    Breviary    always  possessed,    however    deficient  in  other 
respects.     And,  after  all,  the  boast  of  our  compilers   can   be  made 
good  only   so  far  as  the    daily  service  is  kept  up.     Without    that, 
neither  "  the  whole  Bible  nor  the  greater  part  thereof  will  be  read 
over  once  every  year." 

C. 


LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  JOHN  HAMILTON,  THE  LAST 
ROMAN  CATHOLIC  ARCHBISHOP  OF  ST.  ANDREW'S. 
A.D.  1646—1571. 

(Continued  from  p.  213.) 

About  the  same  time  (1552)  an  event  occurred  in  the  personal  histoty 
of  the  primate  which  may  be  thought  deserving  notice.  He  had  fallen 
into  a  dangerous  and  painful  asthma,  and,  unable  to  obtain  relief  from 
the  Scotch,  German,  or  French  physicians,  he  sent  to  Milan  for  the 
celebrated  Cardan,  a  man  who  united  in  his  profession  the  pretensions 
of  the  astrologer  with  the  skill  of  the  physician.  This  person  remained 
with  the  primate  eleven  weeks,  at  his  residence  of  Monimeal,  in  Fife, 
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and  gave  him  sach  directioju  as  within  two  years  restored  him  to  his 
former  health ;  hut  it  was  generally  heliered  that  he  owed  more  to  the 
magical  power  than  to  the  medical  skill  of  the  Italian.  The  latter  is 
said  to  have  given  him  a  forcihle  proof  of  his  astrological  foreknow- 
ledge by  assuring  him  that  he  would  one  day  be  hanged!  but,  like 
most  stories  of  the  kind^  the  prophecy  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
divulged  till  the  event  had  confirmed  it.  At  any  rate.  Cardan  was  not 
always  a  true  prophet,  for,  when  he  visited  the  court  of  Edward  VI.,  on 
his  return  to  Italy,  he  calculated  the  nativity  of  that  prince,  and  pro- 
mised him  a  long  life,  though  he  died  the  very  next  year.  Randolph, 
who  was  at  this  time  ambassador  in  Scotland  from  tne  English  court, 
in  a  letter  to  Cecil,  tells  him  jestingly  of  Cardan's  *'  hanging  up  the 
archbishop  hy  ihe  heels,  and  feeding  him  with  y<mng  whelps,  ana  also 
that  he  had  accommodated  him  with  the  use  of  a  devil  for  nine  years, 
neither  more  nor  less."  This  ridiculous  story  may  at  least  serve  tu 
show  the  current  opinion  then  entertained  of  Cardan's  pretensions,  and 
of  Hamilton's  credulity. 

But  Cardan  himself  who  is  a  voluminous  writer,  has  left  us  some 
account  of  his  visit  to,  and  cure  of,  the  primate,  which,  as  it  is  curious, 
I  will  here  translate.    *'  The  most  illustrious  John  ^umulthan,  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrew's,  had  been  oppressed  for  ten  years  with  a  difficulty 
of  breathing,  which  would  occasioncdly  attack  him  with  extreme  severity 
for  many  days  at  a  time.     When  his  own  physicians  had  tried  every 
thing  without  effect,  he  consulted  those  of  the  king  of  France,  and  of 
Charles  V.,  with  no  better  success.     He  was  then  advised  to  send  for 
me,  which  he  did,  remitting  200  crowns  for  my  journey.    His  wish 
was,  that  I  should  meet  him  at  Lyons,  where  I  was  to  receive  300 
crowns  more  ;  and,  if  he  could  not  conveniently  come  as  far  as  that  city, 
that  I  should  proceed  to  Paris,  where  he  would  be  sure  to  meet  me. 
I  therefore  consented,  and,  confident  in  my  skill,  repaired  to  Lyons, 
but  found  no  one  there.    After  waiting  forty-six  days,  the  archbishop's 
own  physician,  William  Casanatus,  arrived,  and  begged  that  I  would 
go  on,  not  only  to  Paris,  but  all  the  way  to  Scotland.    At  first  I 
refused,  but  at  length,  overcome  by  his  entreaties,  I  went  with  him. 
When  I    arrived,   I  found  the  physician  of  the  medical  institute  of 
Paris  attempting,  but  in  vain,  to  cure  the  archbishop.    I  pointed  out 
to  this  gentleman  the  cause  of  his  failure :  this  made  the  archbishop 
angry  with  him,  and  that  made  him  angry  with  me,  and  this  anger 
increased  the  more  my  efforts   succeeded ;   so  that,  after  seventy-five 
days,  finding  my  situation  disagreeable,  I  asked,  and  with  difficulty 
obtained,  permission  to  return  home;   but  not  without  leaving  such 
directions  with  the  patient  as  completely  cured  him  within  two  years 
from  that  time.     When  he  was  satisfied  that  he  was  in  a  fair  way  of 
recovery,  he  sent  to  me  Michael,  his  chief  chamberlain,  who  proposed 
to  deduct  from  my  fee  what  was  due  to  the  French  physician,  but  to 
this  I  would  by  no  means  consent.     The  archbishop's  illness  cost  1800 
gold  crowns;  of  which  1400  fell  to  my  share." ^ 

While   Hamilton  was   suffering  from    the    effects   of  this  disorder, 
which  was  thought  to  be  incurable,  the  Pope  appointed  Gavin  Hamilton, 
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abbot  of  Kilwinning,  to  he  his  coadjutor  and  successor  in  the  see ;  but 
that  appointment  was  cancelled  after  his  recovery. 

Meantime,  the  reformers,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  **  the  congre- 
gation of  Christ/'  (most  of  whom  shared  largely  in  the  plunder  of  the 
church  after  the  Reformation,)  were  carrying  things  with  a  high  hand, 
declaring  themselves  the  true  church  of  God,  and  denouncing  their 
opponents  as  "  the  antichristian  members  of  Satan,"  "  the  pestilent 
prelates  and  their  shavelings ;"  and  openly  avowing  that  in  seeking  their 
end,  they  would  employ  the  co-operation  of  government  when  it  could 
be  obtained,  but  that  they  would  utterly  disregard  its  injunctions',  and 
even  act  in  defiance  of  it,  whenever  it  opposed  what  they  maintained 
to  be  the  cause  of  truth.  These  reforming  barons  and  preachers  judged 
it  more  politic  and  easy  to  be  the  aegcessors,  and  fight  xor  the  establish- 
ment of  their  creed,  than  to  submit  to  the  more  self-denying  and 
scriptural  alternative  of  suffering  for  it.  No  stronger  evidence  can  be 
given  of  the  light  in  which  they  viewed  themselves  and  their  Roman 
Catholic  brethren  than  the  prayer  which  John  Knox  offered  up  for 
Queen  Mary,  in  his  public  ministrations  :  **  O  God,  if  thy  good  pleasure 
be,  purge  the  heart  of  the  queen's  majesty  from  the  venom  of  idolatry, 
and  deliver  her  from  the  bondage  and  thraldom  of  Satan  into  which  she 
has  been  brought  up,  and  yet  remains  for  lack  of  true  doctrine."  The 
throne  of  mercy  is  the  last  place  to  which  we  should  carry  our  unchari- 
table judgment  of  our  fellow-sinners. 

But,  in  the  times  we  are  reviewing,  errors  were  committed  on  all  sides, 
and  both  parties  seemed  ordained  by  Providence  to  punish  each  other 
for  their  sins.  The  primate  now  resorted  to  a  very  cruel  and  impolitic 
method  of  restraining  the  new  opinions.  He  caused  Walter  Mill,  an 
t^[ed  priest,  to  be  tried  and  burnt  at  St.  Andrew's,  for  having  adopted 
them.  This  was  in  1558 ;  and  the  very  next  year,  the  cathedral  and 
monasteries  were  destroyed  by  the  populace,  a  proof  that  this  sanguinary 
measure  defeated  its  own  object. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  particulars  of  this  martyrdom  as  given 
by  Fox  in  his  Book  of  Martyrs :— "  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1558,  in 
the  time  of  Mary,  duchess  of  Longaway  (Longueville),  queen  regent 
of  Scotland,  and  the  said  John  Hamilton  being  bishop  of  St.  Andrew^s, 
and  primate  of  Scotland,  this  Walter  Mille,  (who  in  his  youth  had  been 
a  Papist,)  after  that  he  had  been  in  Almaine,  and  had  heard  the  doctrine 
of  the<TOspel,  returned  again  into  Scotland,  and,  setting  aside  all  papistry 
and  compelled  chastity,  married  a  wife,  which  thing  made  him,  unto 
the  bishops  of  Scotland,  to  be  suspected  of  heresy;  and  after  long 
watching  of  him,  he  was^  taken  by  two  Popish  priests,  one  called  Sir 
George  Strachan,  and  the  other.  Sir  Hugh  Curry,  servants  to  the  said 
bishop  for  the  time,  within  the  town  of  Dysart  in  Fife,  and  brought  to 
St.  Andrew's,  and  imprisoned  in  the  castle  thereof.  He  being  in  prison, 
the  Papists  earnestly  travelled  and  laboured  to  have  seduced  him,  and 
threaten^  him  with  death,  and  -corporal  torments,  to  the  intent  they 
might  cause  him  to  recant  and  forsake 'the  truth.  But,  seeing  they 
could  profit  nothing  thereby,  and  that  he  remained  still  fi  nn  and  con- 
stant, they  labourea  to  persuade  him  by  fair  promises,  and  offered  unto 
him  a  monk's  portion  for  all  the  days  of  his  life  in  the  abbey  of  Dun- 
fermline, so  that  he  would  deny  the  things  he  had  taught,  and  grant 
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that  they  were  heresy ;  but  he,  continuing  in  the  truth  even  unto  the 
end,  despised  their  threatenings  and  fair  promises. 

"  Then  assembled  together  the  bishops  of  St.  Andrew  s,  Moray, 
Brechin,  Caithness,  and  Athens,  the  abbots  of  Dunfermline,  Lindores, 
Balindrinot  (Balmerino  ?),  and  Cupar  (Angus),  with  doctors  of  theo- 
logy of  Sl  Andrew's,  as  John  Cresson,  black  friar,  and  dean  John 
Winram,  sub-prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  William  Cranstoun,  provost  of  the 
old  college,  with  divers  others,  as  sundry  friars,  black  ana  grey  :  these 
being  assembled,  and  having  consulted  together,  he  was  taken  out  of 
prison,  and  brought  to  the  metropolitan  church,  where  he  was  put  in 
a  pulpit  before  the  bishops,  to  be  accused,  the  20th  day  of  April. 
Being  brought  into  the  church,  and  climbing  up  into  the  pulpit,  they, 
seeing  him  so  feeble  and  weak  of  person,  partly  by  age  and  travel,  and 
partly  by  evil  intreatment>  that  without  help  he  could  not  cliioh  up, 
they  were  out  of  hope  to  have  heard  him  for  weakness  of  voice ;  but, 
when  he  began  to  speak,  he  made  the  church  to  ring  and  sound  again, 
with  so  great  courage  and  stoutness,  that  the  Christians  which  were  pre- 
sent were  no  less  rejoiced  than  the  adversaries  were  confounded  and 
ashamed.  He  being  in  the  pulpit,  and  on  his  knees  at  prayer.  Sir 
Andrew  Oliphant,  one  of  the  bishop's  priests^  commanded  him  to  arise, 
and  to  answer  to  his  articles,  saying  on  this  manner,  *  Sir  Walter  Mille, 
arise  and  answer  to  the  articles,  for  you  hold  my  lord  here  over  long.' 
To  whom  Walter,  after  he  had  finished  hia  prayer, .  answered,  sayings. 
'We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men;  I.  serve  one  more,  mighty, 
even  the  omnipotent  Lord ;  and  when  ye  call  me  Sir  Walter,  call  me 
Walter,  and  not  Sir  Walter ;  I  have  b^en  over  long  one  of  the  pope's 
knights.  Now  say  what  thou  hast  to  say.' — [Here  follows  the  exami- 
nation, which  I  omit  because  of  its  length,  and  its  resemblance  to  similar 
examinations.] 

'^These  things  rehearsed  they  of  purpose,  with  other  light  trifles  to- 
augment  their  final  accusation,  and  then  Sir  Andrew  Oliphant  pro- 
nounced sentence  against  him,  that  he  should  be  delivered  to  the 
temporal  judge,  and  punished  as  an  heretic,  which  was,  to  be  burnt. 
Notwithstanding,  his  coldness  and  constancy  moved  so  the  heaits  o(- 
many,  that  the  bishop's  steward  of  his  regality  provost  of  the  town, 
called  Patrick  Learmond,  refused  to  be  his  temporal  judge,  to  whom  it 
appertained  if  the  cause  had  been  just.  Also  the  bishop's  chamberlain, 
being  therewith  charged,  would  in  no  wise  take  upon  nim  so  ungodly 
an  office.  Yea,  the  whole  town  was  so  offended  with  his  unjust  con- 
demnation, that  the  bishop's  servants  could  not  get  for  their  money  so 
much  as  one  cord  to  tie  him  to  the  stake,  or  a  tar  barrel  to  bum  him, 
but  were  constrained  to  cut  the  cords  of  their  master's  own  pavilion  to 
serve  their  turn. 

"  Nevertheless,  one  servant  of  the  bishop's  more  ignorant  and  cruel 
than  the  rest,  called  Alexander  Simmerwaill,  enterprising  the  office  of  a 
temporal  judge  in  that  part,  conveyed  him  to  the  firoj  wh^re,;  against  all 
natural  reason  of  man,  his  boldness  and  hardiness,  did  mpre-aod  more 
increase,  so  that  the  Spirit  of  God,  working  miraculously  in  him,  mad^ 
it  manifest  to  the  people  that  his  cause  and  articles  were  mj^gtTjuat,  and 
he  innocently,  put  down.. 

"Now  when. all  tlpdngs  were  r^adyfor  his,  d^l^s  and.he-cpttveyed. 
with  armed  men  to  the  fire,  Oliphant  bade  him  pass  to  the  stak^;  and  he 
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said,  'Nay>  bat  if  thou  wilt  put  me  ud  with  thy  hand,  and  take  part  of  my 
death,  thou  shalt  see  me  pass  up  gladly ;  for  by  the  law  of  God  I  am 
forbidden  to  put  hands  upon  ravself.'  Then  Oliphant  put  him  up  with 
his  hand,  and  he  ascended  gladly,  saying,  *  Intruibo  ad  altare  Dei,'  and 
desired  that  he  might  have  space  to  speak  to  the  people ;  the  which 
Oliphant  and  other  of  the  bumera  denied,  saying,  that  he  had  spoken 
overmuch,  for  the  bishops  were  altogether  offended  that  the  matter  was 
«o  long  continued.  Then  some  of  the  young  men  committed  both  the 
burners  and  the  bishops  tiieir  masters  to  the  devil,  sayinff  that  they 
believed  they  should  lament  that  day ;  and  desired  the  said  Walter  to 
Ispeak  what  he  pleased. 

"  And  so  after  he  had  made  his  humble  supplication  to  God  on  his 
knees,  he  arose,  and,  standing  upon  the  coals,  said  on  this  wise :  '  Dear 
friends,  the  cause  why  I  suffer  this  day  is  not  for  any  crime  laid  to  my 
charge  (albeit  I  be  a  miserable  sinner  before  Gt>d),  biit  only  for  the 
defence  of  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  set  forth  in  the  New  and  Old 
Testament  unto  us,  for  which,  as  the  faithful  martjrs  have  offered  them* 
selves  gladly  before,  being  assured,  after  the  death  of  their  bodies,  of 
etenml  felicity,  so  this  day  I  praise  God  that  he  hath  called  me  of  his 
mercy  among  the  rest  of  his  servants,  to  seal  up  his  trnth  with  my  life, 
which,  as  I  have  received  it  from  him,  so  willingly  I  offer  it  to  his 
glory.  Therefore,  as  you  will  escape  the  eternal  death,  be  no  more 
tediiced  with  the  lies  of  pnests,  monks,  friars,  priors,  abbots,  bishops, 
and  the  rest  of  the  sect  of  antichrist,  but  depend  only  upon  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  mercy,  that  ye  may  be  delivered  from  condemnation.' 
All  that  while  there  was  great  mourning  and  lamentation  of  the  multi* 
tade,  for  they,  perceiving  his  patience,  stoutness  and  boldness,  con- 
stancy and  hardiness,  were  not  only  moved  and  stirred  up,  but  their 
hearts  also  were  so  inflamed,  that  he  was  the  last  martvr  that  died  in 
Scotland  for  the  religion.  Afler  his  prayers,  he  was  hoijed  up  on  the 
istake;  and,  being  in  the  fire,  he  said,  '  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me; 
pray,  people,  while  there  is  time ; '  and  so  he  constantly  departed. 

''After  this;  by  the  just  judgment  of  God,  in  the  same  place  where 
Wsdter  Mifle  was  burnt,  the  images  of  the  great  church  of  the  abbey, 
which  passed  both  in  number  and  costliness,  were  burnt  in  time  of 
Reformation." 

The  place  here  alluded  to  was  in  front  of  the  main  gate  of  the  priory, 
or  what  is  now  called  the  Pends,  The  inhabitants  of  the  city,  to  testify 
their  respect  for  the  martyr's  memory,  heaped  up  a  pile  of  stones  on  the 
spot,  which,  when  they  were  removed  by  the  priests,  were  as  often 
replaced  by  the  people.  Mill  was  the  last  person  in  Scotland  who  was 
burnt  on  a  charge  of  Protestantism,  though  unhappily  not  the  last  who 
experienced  the  same  painful  death  (and  that,  too,  in  the  city  of  St. 
Andrew's),  on  a  charge  of  a  different  kind,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel 
of  this  history.  C.  J.  L. 


H£B.  X.  9.  Taketh  away  the  first ;  i.  e..  He  abrogates  the  first  Will 
or  Law  of  God,  viz,^  the  law  of  Jewish  sacrifices,  and  establishes  the 
iecond  Will,  viz,,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, — by  tlie  which  Will  we  are 
sanctified,  &c.  Pyle. 
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It  seems  strange  that  the  whigs,  who  endeavoured  so  arduously,  while 
out  of  office,  to  persuade  men  that  they  were  (to  say  the  least)  not 
unfriendly  to  the  Church,  should  have  signalized  every  year  since  1830, 
when  they  obtained  power,  by  some  unprecedented  assault  on  its  rights, 
property,  or  jurisdiction.  In  1831  and  1832  these  assaults  failed,  be- 
cause the  Reform  Bill  absorbed  attention:  but  in  1833  ten  Irish 
bishoprics  were  abolished,  and  vestry  cess  was  annihilated;  in  1834  an 
Irish  tithe  bill  was  introduced  by  Lord  Hatherton,  which  was  denounced 
by  Lord  Stanley  himself,  as  a  specimen  of  *'  thimbierig;"  in  1835  and 
1836  the  noted  appropriation  clause  was  agitated ;  in  1&7  church-rates 
were  assailed  ;  in  1838  another  Irish  tithe  bill  passed,  (denuded,  indeed,  of 
the  appropriation  clause),  but  being  in  itself  nothing  better  than  a  robbery 
of  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  all  clerical  incomes,  in  obedience  to  mere  re- 
bellion ;  in  1839  the  education  scheme  was  broached  and  carried;  and 
in  1840  we  have  seen,  as  a  sort  of  climax  of  the  whole,  the  wonderful 
Clergy  Reserves  bill  of  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson. 

These  successive  cases  surely  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  convince  any 
reasonable  person  that  the  whigs  are  under  the  influence  of  a  pressure 
from  without  which  is  adverse  to  the  Church.  But  some  affect  still  to 
doubt  this  fact ;  they  pretend  to  believe  that  the  whigs  mean  per- 
fectly well ;  nor  will  they  be  persuaded  that  there  is  any  ground  for 
suspicion  when  they  see  Papists,  and  dissenters,  and  infidels,  agreeing 
in  supporting  them  with  an  unanimity  which  is  marvellous  indeed. 

A  pamphlet,  by  one  of  these  steadfast  church- whigs,  has  lately  been 
published,  much  to  the  edification  of  the  Morning  Chronicle.  In  a 
leading  article  special  attention  has  been  called  to  the  brochure.  The 
author  is  a  Mr.  Ross  P.  Mangles,  who  maintains,  we  understand,  that 
true  churchmanship  is  not  inconsistent  with  true  whiggei^y.  A  strange 
proposition  truly,  at  the  moment  when  ministers  are  aiding  and  abetting 
in  forcing  through  parliament  a  bill  acknowledged  to  be  invalid  by  their 
own  law  officers,  and  whose  sole  merit  is  its  spoliation  of  ecclesiastical 
property  !  If  there  be  any  churchmen  who  agree  with  Mr.  Mangles,  we 
do  hope  and  trust  that  this  Clergy  Reserves  bill  has,  at  length,  opened  tlieir 
eyes.  A  more  flagrant  case  of  Trobbery, —  a  more  clear  case  of  a  heavy 
blow  and  great  discouragement  to  the  Colonial  Church  never,  we  believe, 
was  proposed  by  a  cabinet  in  this  country. 

The  whole  matter  may  very  shortly  be  stated ;  it  is  plain  and  simple. 

In  1791,  George  III.  gave  up  his  crown  lands  in  Canada,  autho- 
rizing parliament  to  appropriate  them  to  the  support,  in  that  colony,  of 
a  "  Protestant  clergy."  A  bill  was,  therefore,  carried  in  that  year,  ap- 
propnating  one-seventh  of  all  lands,  to  be  thereafter  granted  in  Canada, 
to  that  purpose.  One-seventh,  our  readers  will  remember,  is  the  amount 
of  land  which,  by  law,  must  be  given  in  England  in  lieu  of  tithes. 

Now  here  was  no  hardship ;  the  lands  that  were  aflfected  by  this  act 
were  entirely  unappropriated  lands.  The  man  who  received  a  gift  of  six- 
sevenths  of  a  piece  of  land  could  not  complain  that  he  had  not  received 
the  whole,  because  he  had  no  right  to  any  ;  and  the  man  who  purchased 
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lands,  of  coutm,  gav«  lets  for  six-tevenths  than    he  would  have  paid 
for  the  entirety. 

There  was^  therefore,  no  hardship  in  all  this*  There  was  nothins  but 
a  highly  honourable,  prudent^  and  statesman-like  attempt  to  establish 
the  colony  on  Christian  principles.  The  state  was  bound  to  provide  for 
the  people  religious  instructiouy  and  it  felt  that  obligation.  It  could  do 
so  in  no  more  scriptural  manner  than  in  accepting  tlie  king  as  a  *'  nuntng 
father,'*  and  using  his  munificent  and  magnanimous  sacrifice  in  the 
service  of  the  God  whose  they  were  and  whom  they  served. 

Bat  times  have  altered.  Those  who  received  six-sevenths  of  the  land 
want  to  grasp  all,  and  they  care  not  how.  French  rebels  and  English 
democrats  sympathize  in  thinking  it  highly  grievous  that  any  man 
should  be  obliged  to  support  any  religion  ;  and  they  agree  in  maintain- 
ing that  if  the  voluntary  principle  cannot  be  maintained  by  fair  means, 
it  must  be  maintained  by  foul ;  even  by  the  self-appropriation  of  a  rent 
charge  never  paid  for,  and  never  earned. 

So  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson  has  advised  his  legislative  council^  and 
^ey,  by  a  majority  of  placemen,  have  agreed  to  pass  an  act  which 
gives  to  the  Church  of  England  one-fourth  of  these  Clergy  Reserves, 
another  fourth  to  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  and  the  rest,  namely,  one-half, 
to  all  other  species  of  Dissenters,  whether  "  Protestant  clergy  "  or  not. 
Popish  priests  and  Menonites,  Ranters,  and  Socinians.  The  act  of  1791 
did  certainly  authorize  the  legislature  of  Canada  to  alter  the  appropria- 
tion of  these  lands ;  but  it  never  gave  them  any  power  to  re-appropriate 
land  already  apportioned,  or  to  give  one  shilling  to  Papists  of  that 
which,  in  express  terms,  was  settled  on  a  ''  Protestant  clergy"  alone* 
So  the  act  passed  is,  of  course,  invalid,  and  the  royal  assent  cannot  be 
given  to  it.  It  is  a  stretch  and  abuse  of  the  powers  given  by  the  act 
which  authorized  the  Canadian  parliament  to  legislate  on  this  subject  at 
all ;  and,  therefore,  it  must  fall  to  the  ground.  But  what  shall  we  say 
to  that  governor-general  who  recommended,  and  to  that  ministry  who 
endeavoured  to  carry,  so  nefarious  and  gross  a  specimen  of  spoliation  P 
Surely  not  that  they  are  the  only  true  friends  of  the  Church ;  its  only 
really  honest  and  sincere  advocates  P 

Let  our  readers  seriously  consider  this  matter.  It  is  a  sign  of  the 
times.  For  many  years  tne  Church  of  England  alone  enjoyed  these 
Clergy  Reserves.  It  was  held  by  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general,  we 
believe,  in  1820,  (by  Lord'Lyndhurst,  then  Sir  John  Copley,  and  Sir 
Robert  Gifibrd,  but  upon  what  principle  we  do  not  understand),  that  the 
Church  of  Scotland  ought  to  share  the  proceeds.  This  was  agreed  to. 
Bat  the  Clergy  Reserves  were  then,  and  are  still,  of  inconsiderable 
value.  The  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  were  consequently  sup- 
ported by  grants  from  the  public  treasury,  amounting  to  £16,000,  ad- 
ministered and  appropriated  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

In  1830  Lord  Howick  and  some  more  persons  discovered  that  these 
grants  ought  to  be  withdrawn,  and  after  some  time  they  succeeded  in 
procuring  from  Lord  Althorp  a  promise  that  the  grant  should  diminish 
by  £4000  each  year  till  it  was  exhausted.  This  process  commenced  in 
1834  and  ended  in  1838,  under  that  most  unfortunate  and  imbecile 
(we  had  almost  said  unprincipled)  colonial  secretary.  Lord  Glenelg.  The 
clergy  were  thus  thrown  for  support  on  the   Clergy  Reserves,  which", 
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however,  were  insufficiesit  to  maiaudu  them ;  the  Society  lor  ^e  Pro- 
pagatiou  of  the  Gospel  consequently  was  compelled  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency. And,  while  this  deficiency  exists,  the  whig  ministers  actually  lav 
a  hill  on  the  tahle  of  the  houses  of  parliament  for  the  sale  of  all  the  CWgy 
Reserves,  and  for  the  appropriation  of  no  more  than  one  quarter  to  the 
Church  of  Englamd,  and  or  not  less  than  about  one  quarter  to  Popery. 

And  these  are  the  friends  of  the  church ! 

We  have  before  us  a  few  statistical  details  on  this  subject,  which  pretty 
clearly  will  show  how  this  bill  would  work.  By  the  following  quotations 
from  those  details,  our  readers  will  see  how  this  wholesale  appropriation 
would  have  worked^  and  how  great  Popery's  interest  in  it  must  have  been. 


BATHC&8T  DISTRICT. 

GiiiiTch  of  England 7671 

Presbyterians    8033 

Roman  Catholics 5509 

Methodists    1802 

Baptists 264 

Mormons ••....•• «.  77 

Irvingites •  37 

Unitarians 28 

Quakers     27 

Unlversalists 19 

Deists    5 

Congregationalists    ••••  2 

Churchof Jesus. • ..  •••  1 

No  religious  denomination  ••....  257 

24632 

NIAGARA   DISTRICT. 

Ckuroh  of  Eqglaod 4^22 

Presbyterians    4386 

Carried  forward 9308 


Brought  forward 9308 

Methodists,  Weskyan  .«..  4307 

Menonites 1615 

iloman  Catholics....* 1208 

Baptists     1078 

Canadian  Wesleyans    649 

Quaker 480 

Kpidcopal  Methodists 444 

Lutherans 428 

Tunkers 316 

Christians  lOl,  Disciples  95    ... .  196 
Unirersalists  45,  Dutch  Reformed 

44 89 

Freethinkers  30,  Inde|»eBden  ts  16..  46 
Primitive  Methodists  6,  Peace  So- 
ciety 5 •  11 

Unitarians  4,  Reformers  4   .....  •  8 

Deists 4 

No  religious  denomination 10983 


31170 


Here  then  in  Bathurst,  for  instance,  7671  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  would  receive  from  the  State,  say  £500;  the  8933  Presbyterians 
would  receive  £500  more,  and  then  the  8028  Papists,  Methodists,  Bap- 
tists, Mormons,  Irvingites,  Unitarians,  Quakers,  Unirersalists,  Deists, 
Congregationalists,  Churchmen  of  Jesus,  and  men  of  "  no  religious  deno- 
mination,'' from  an  impartial  government  ^ould  receive  as  much  as  both 
of  these  bodies  put  together,  namely  £  1000. 

And  all  this  would  be  received — from  "friends  of  the  Church."  Proh 
pudor  ! 

The  plain  truth  is  that  the  Clergy  Reserves  bill  is  one  of  the  most 
flagrant  and  iniquitous  measures  which  wickedness  ever  conceived,  or 
folly  ever  ratified.  These  are  hard  words,  but  true.  The  Clergy  Reserves 
were  the  property  of  none  but  of  those  who  were  recognised  as  "  Protestant 
clergy  "  by  the  state.  No  colonial  governor  and  no  colonial  legislature, 
therefore,  had  any  right  whatever  to  seize  one  half  of  them  for  Papists,  and 
men  of  all  sects  and  kinds  of  religious  denominations.  Lord  Melbourne 
complained  of  the  language  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when  this 
matter  was  first  brought  before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Bishop  of 
London  very  properly  retortedthat  a  highwayman,  who  stopped  him  on  the 
road  ^nd  seized  his  purse,  might  just  as  well  object  when  mis  act  was  de- 
nounced as  robbery.  Robbery  it  is,  and  nothing  less.  It  is  fraud  on  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel ;  it  is  cruelty  to  the  clergy  whose 
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means  of  support  are  partially  withdrawn ;  it  is  a  betrayal  of  a  grots 
indifference  to  truth  and  error ;  and  it  is  a  complete  surrender  by  this 
Melbourne  gOTenuuent,  par  excellence  friends  of  the  church,  of  the 
principle  of  a  church  establishmenL 

Let  not  our  readers  deem  us  intemperate :  We  speak  the  words  of  tmtk 
and  soberness.  The  spiritual  interests  of  a  great  colony  must  not  be 
wantonly  sacrificed  in  this  way,  without  earnest  protests  and  vehement 
resistance.  There  must  be  no  mistake  about  the  sentiments  of  English 
churchmen  at  such  a  crisis  as  the  present.  And  we,  therefone,  thus  publiah 
this  statement,  and  clear  our  own  consciences,  by  denouncing  one  of  the 
most  flagrant  acts  of  spoliation  ever  attempted  in  terms  that  none  cait 
misunderstand. 

And  beyond  all  this,  we  warn  all  men  of  the  future.  Men  who  can* 
act  as  the  Melbourne  ministers  have  acted  in  the  matter  of  the  Clergy' 
Hesenres  are  not  to  be  trusted.  No  one  can  tell  when  they  will  sprint 
some  new  mine  on  the  church ;  and  shatter  another  bulwark.  So,  let  all 
who  love  our  Zion  rally  around  her,  and  oppose  those  who  oppoee  her. 
Bold  measures  in  these  days  are  at  once  both. our  wisdom  and  our  duty ; 
and,  therefore,  now  that  the  whigs  have  clearly  unveiled  themselves,  we 
heartily  trust  that  we  shall  hear  of  no  more  halting  between  two  opinions^ 
httt  shall  henceforth  find  the  real  friends  of  the  church  firm  in  their  united 
resistance  to  the  cabinet  that  plots  her  overthrow,  or  meaofy  attempts 
her  spoliation.  M.  W. 


ON  TRADITION. 

I  steadfastly  admit  and  embraee  apostolical  and  ecclesiastical  traditions,  and  the  rest 
of  the  obBervatioDs  and  constitntions  of  the  same  ohvrcfa,    Trent  Creed,  Art  i. 

Ik  this  article  the  Homan  Church  divides  tradition  into  apostolical  and- 
ecclesiastical,  and  which  she  elsewhere  declares  are. of  e^^tia/ authority 
with  the  written  word  of  God,  and  are  equally  Inndinff  as  a  rule  of  faith. 
Apostolical  Tradition  is  some  doctrine  which  issaid  to  have  been  tairght' 
by  the  apostles,  but  not  committed  to  writing ;  and  Ecclesiastical  Tra^ 
ditioD  is  what  has  been  taught  by  authority  of  the  Roman  Chnrcb,  but' 
which  does  not  claim  an  apostoli<»l  origin. 

Tradition  may  be  oral  or  written ;  and  may  be  tnie  ^or  falser  The* 
fathers  of  the  church  understood  true  tradition  to  mean  either  those 
niles  of  faith  and  manners  which  are  contained  in  the  apostoKcal 
writings,  or  else  those  which  are  not  expressly  set  forth  in  so  many 
words  in  scripture,  but  which  may  be  most  surely  proved  thereby.  In 
this  article  of  the  Roman  creed,  oral  or  unwritten  tradition  is  meant, 
and  which  that  church  asserts  is  a  part  of  their  rule  of  faith,  to  be 
received  with  the  same  religious  reverence  as  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In* 
its  fourth  session  in  the  year  1646,  the  council  of  Trent,  by  the  decision 
of  only  fifty-six  bishops,  decreed  that  the  apocryphal  books  are  cano^ 
mat  Scripture  nnder  the  penalty  to  dissentients  of  anathema.  And  it 
has  been  most  justly  observed  that  ''a  more  monstrous  act  of  schism, 
heresy,  and  impiety,  has  never  been  perpetrated  in  the  Christian  Church 
since  its  foundation." • ''  If  any  thing  was  wanting  to  complete 
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the  monstrous  and  unwarrantable  character  of  this  decree,  it  is  supplied 
by  the  direction  that,  on  pain  of  anathema,  the  Latin  Vulgate  translation 
of  the  Scriptures,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  oiiginals, should  be  esteemed  the 
standard  of  faith ;  a  translation,  of  which  at  the  time  the  existing  co|Mes 
were  so  various  and  discordant,  that  the  labours  of  three  popes, 
Pius  IV.,  Sixtus  v.,  and  Clement  VIII.,  were  afterwards  employed 
in  endeavours  to  procure  a  correct  edition."'  And,  notwithstanding 
their  infallibility,  they  did  not  succeed  after  all,  but  each  laid  the  other 
under  the  most  dreadful  curses  if  he  should  dare  to  alter  his  translation. 
Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  Church  of  England  expressly  declares 
that  '*  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation :  so 
that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not 
to  be  required  of  any  man,  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article 
of  the  faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation/'^ 

In  his  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  Bishop  Taylor  defines  tradition  to  be 
**  any  way  of  delivering  a  thing  or  word  to  another,  and  so  every  doc- 
trine of  Christianity  is  by  tradition.  "'  Tradition  therefore  means  the 
delivery  of  knowledge  from  one  person  to  another,  and  also  the  matter 
which  is  delivered,  and  which  may  be  done  either  by  writing  or  by 
word  of  mouth.  There  are  also  true  and  false  traditions.  The 
Holy  Scriptures  are  written  traditions,  and  the  spring  and  source 
af  all  legitimate  antiquity.  Common  consent,  however,  has  now  gene- 
rally confined  the  meaning  of  the  word  tradition  to  those  doctrines  or 
opinions  which  have  been  handed  down  orally,  or  which  have  been 
subsequently  committed  to  writing  bv  other  parties  than  those  who 
originally  delivered  them.  Oral  tradition,  which  passes  by  word  of 
mouth  from  one  generation  to  another,  is  the  most  uncertain  and  the 
most  liable  to  alterations  and  additions  of  any ;  for  it  is  a  fact  within 
every  man's  experience  that  a  story  loses  nothing  by  repetition. 

We  must  judge  of  the  credit  due  to  any  tradition  by  the  respecta- 
bility of  the  party  who  originally  delivered  it,  as  well  as  by  the  hands 
through  which  it  has  passed  before  it  has  reached  us.  '*  It  is  a  calumny," 
says  Bishop  Patrick,  "  to  affirm  that  the  Church  of  England  i-ejects  all 
tradition."  "  But  we  think,"  says  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  ''  that  there  is 
some  difference  to  be  made  between  what  we  certainly  know  the  apostles 
delivered  in  writing,  and  what  is  now  impossible  for  us  to  know,  namely, 
what  they  delivered  by  word  without  writing."  Whatever  doctrine  it 
can  be  proved  that  Christ  or  his  apostles  delivered,  ought  to  be  received 
as  the  very  word  of  God,  with  the  same  reverence  as  the  books  of  the 
Old  or  New  Testament,  which  come  to  us  with  as  full  a  testimony  of 
their  divine  original  as  can  be  desired.  None  however  of  the  peculiar 
doctrines  or  opinions  which  the  Roman  Church  would  force  on  us  as 
**  the  unwritten  word  of  God  "  possess  any  such  authority ;  but  are  pure 
inventions  of  their  own  to  prop  up  their  corruptions.  We  may  ask, 
with  Tertullian,  "  If  it  be  written,  let  us  see  it ;  if  it  be  not,  take  heed 
how  you  add  to  the  undoubted  word  of  God."  The  Roman  Church 
has  not  continued  steadfast  in  the  apostles'  doctrine,  and  in  the  tradition 
which  St  Paul  delivered  to  her  when  he  rescued  her  from  the  bondage 
of  sin,  and  enlisted  her  in  the  service  of  Christ.    We  do  not  receive 


^  Perceval's  Roman  Scliis.ii,  pp.  362,  363.        '  Article  vt.         '  Part  ii.,  lib.  i.,  sec.  3. 
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Muy  Xnniitioa,  not  ev^n  thf  undoubtedly  divine  traditions,  the  written 
word  of  God,  apon  the  authority  of  the  church,  but  from  the  evidence 
q(  the  whole  Church,  as  the  keeper  of  holy  writ  aud  the  pillar  and  ground 
of  the  truth.     Christ  left  the  sacred  deposit  with  the  whole  church  to 
keep,  .to  Jteachj  and  to  hand  down  to  posterity  ;  but  not  with  any 
particular  branch  of  it  as  the  sole  depository  with  authority  to  declare 
.what  is  and  what  is  not  scripture.    Divine  traditions  are  not  at  present, 
and  uey.er  were  at  any  lime,  solely  and  exclusively  in  the  keeping  of 
tb^  fionian  Church,  or  of  any  other  particular  church ;  and  therefor^ 
^e  ^cannot  receive  the  private  traditions  of  any  particular  church  as 
binding,   but  oply  the  current  sense  of  the  whole  chiurcb  from  the 
b.egi]uuDg,  iwhich  is  undoubtedly  the  best  interpreter  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tiires.    St.  PauJ  assures  us  that  he  left  the  same  traditions  everywhere, 
and  in  ev^y  chtvrch,  and  thanked   God  that  the  Church  of  Rome  tfi 
his  day  bed  obeyed  0'oin  the  heart  that  form  of  docUiue  which  had 
been  delivered  to  them.^     |Ie  sent  Timothy  to  bring  the  Corinthian 
Church  .to  the  x^^eiubrance  of  his  ways  or  the  traditions,  which  he 
bad  delivered  not  only  in  it,  but  '*  everywhere  in   every  church;"* 
therefore  what  has  been  held  and  constfintly  taught  in  all  Christian 
(3hurche8,.at,4^/  tip^,,BXii  in  all  places,  the  Church  of  England  recog- 
nises and  ;receives  ps  the  current  sense  of  the  whole  church  from  the 
begionioc.     But  the  C]](urch  of  Eome  has  long  departed  from  those  tra!- 
ditions  which  .St..Pau^  ^delivered  to  her  and  to  all  other  churc]|ies  of  his 
plautatioi^  9pd  novv.deipapds  our  assent  to  her  own  ii^postures  as  articles 
of  the  faith,  spppqift^  ;only  by  her  own  sole  'authqrity.     Shd .  likewise 
demands  dominion  over  our  faith,  which  even  that  apostle  acknowledged 
that  he  himself  did  npt  possess ;  for  the  phurch  "  stands  by  faith,"  ^  but 
Rome  Qiakes  he^r  members  stand   in  her  faith   which    her  creatures 
deiclared  at  Tr^nt,  and  not  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is. blasphemy  to  say  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  derive  their  authority 
from  even  the  whqle  Church  collectively, but  more  especially  from  one 
very  unsound  bra^i^h  of  it,  as  the  Church  of  Rome  maintains.  The  universal 
Chui:€h  has  delivered  the  Scriptures  to  us,  because  she  is  their  keeper,  and 
kpew  that  they  were  the  word  of  God^  aud  derived  their  authority  from  Him 
alone.  Christ  and.his  apostles  taught  the  Church  by  word  of  mouth,  and 
there, was  a.tiiT)e  when  none  of  the  New  Testament  scriptures  were  writ- 
ten, but  God  inspired  the  apostles    to    commit   that  form  of    doctrine 
whi<;h  had  been  delivered  to  the  different  churches  to  writing,  to  be  the 
ground  ^ndjpillor  of  the  faith.     The  sum  and  substance  of  the  Christian 
religion,  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  have  been  delivered  down  to  us 
traflitijonally  as  .delivered  by  the  apostles,  and  practised  by  the  whole 
church  fro;n  their  days.     Some  of  these  are  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity — 
the. baptismal  vow — ^the  practice  of  infant  baptism — the   prayers  and 
offices  of  the  chiurch,  but  especially  in  the    eucharistical  service — the 
change  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  to  the  Lord's  Day  or  Sunday — the  epis- 
copal government  of  the  body  of  Christ,  which  may  be  recognised  by 
a  visible  succession  throughout  all  the  world,  especially  in  Britain,  where 
it  has  subsisted  unbroken  from  the  days  of  St.  Paul — the  three  creedis 
wd  other  things,  which  have  providentially  preserved  throughout  the 
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\*liole  Churcb  the  twofold  link  of  tradition  and  scripture.  These  traditioni 
deliver  nothing  new,  but  only  bring  down  to  us  that  "  form  of  doctrine  " 
which  had  been  delivered  by.  the  apostles  to  "  faithful  men,"  who  again 
delivered  them  to  other  faithful  men,"  that  "  obeyed  them  from  the 
heart,"  and  transmitted  them  to  us,  to  be  again  transmitted  by  us  to 
future  generations.  The  rehearsal  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  at  baptism  as 
the  summary  of  our  faith,  the  sincere  profession  of  which  entitles  us 
to  the  grace  conferred  in  that  holy  sacrament,  warrants  the  article  of  tbe 
Church  of  England,  that  '*  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary 
to  salvation,  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved 
thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man  that  it  should  be  believea  as  an 
article  of  the  faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation." 

Ecclesiastical  rites  and  indifferent  ceremonies  that  are  practised  for 
edification  in  different  churches,  although  they  be  not  -*  in  all  places 
one,  and  utterly  like,"  yet  which  are  not  contrary  to  Scripture  and 
Christian  liberty,  are  modifications  of  the  traditions,  which  were  ordained 
in  all  churches.  *  The  Te  Deiim  and  the  three  creeds  serve  to  transmit  the 
faith  traditionally,  which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  The  fathers 
who  met  at  Nice  brought  together  the  traditions  of  their  several 
churches,  and  embodied  them  in  the  symbol  called  the  Nicene  Creed. 
The  Athanasian  Creed  is,  likewise,  the  traditions  of  the  universal  Church 
collected  about  the  year  430,  although  not  by  that  eminent  saint  whose 
name  it  bears  because  he  had  been  so  great  a  champion  of  the  true 
faith  against  the  Arians,  and  was  received  into  our  church  about  a 
centuiy  and  a  half  before  it  was  received  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
catholic  doctrines  contained  in  the  creeds  may  all  be  gathered  out  of  the 
unerring  written  rule  of  faith,  "  which  containeth  all  things  necessary 
to  salvation."  The  collects  and  prayers  likewise  of  the  liturgy  are 
mostly  traditional ;  and  in  many  places,  the  words  are  entirely  scriptural, 
and,  "  while  Scripture  is  made  the  basis  **  of  the  whole,  "  the  mould  and 
form  is  still  according  to  a  traditionary  and  catholic  system.'' 

The  Church  of  England  does  not  receive  any  tradition  or  doctrine  to 
supply  the  supposed  defect  of  Scripture  on  necessary  articles  of  faith ; 
but  the  Church  of  Rome  is  obliged  to  resort  to  this  discreditable  subter- 
fuge, in  order  to  cover  her  corruptions  with  a  decent  veil.  She  pretends,  that 
those  lies  which  she  speaks  in  hypocrisy  are  apostolical  traaitions,  which 
have  divine  authority,  and  are  therefore  to  be  received  with  the  same  rev- 
erence and  affection  as  the  Holy  Scriptures.  She  herself  cannot  tell  where 
we  may  find  her  traditions,  nor  how  we  shall  recognise  the  true  from  the 
false,  nor  give  us  any  other  evidence  or  assurance  of  their  divine 
original  than  her  own  bare  assertion.  We  are  not  bound  to  receive 
her  traditions  which  rest  on  such  a  foundation,  even  although  she  were 
a  much  purer  church  than  she  is ;  but  especially  since  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  warned  us  against  her  **  signs  and  lying  wonders,  and  all 
deceiveableness  of  unrighteousness." — We  do  not  receive  the  Scripture 
on  her  testimony  alone,  because  she  is  but  a  part  of  the  Church,  and 
the  most  corrupted  part  in  existence,  which  has  not  faithfully  preserved 
even  that  which  was  committed  to  her  own  keeping  by  apostolic  hands. 
The  true  traditions  of  the  Church  never  were  wholly  confined  to  the 
keeping  of  the   Roman   Church,   although  she   partook   of   them  in 
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common  with  all  other  churches;  but  they  have  been  kept  and 
transmitted  faithfully  by  the  Church  of  England.  The  traditions 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  has  raised  to  an  equality  with  the  inspired 
writings,  and  on  which  *  she  builds  her  faith,  are  not  the  apostolical 
traditions  of  the  Church  Catholic,  but  the  private  impostnres  of  the 
smallest  and  most  corrupted  branch  of  it,  and  which  are  not  only  not 
kept,  but  are  repudiated  oy  all  other  churches. 

The  Church  of  England  takes  the   Holy  Scriptures  as  her  rule  of 
faith,  and  which   contains  all     things  necessary    to  salvation.     The 
writings  of  those  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
(for  prophecy  never  came  by  the  will  of  man),  are  declared   to  be 
"  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  instruction  in  righteousness : 
that  the  man   of  God   may  be  perfect,  thoroughly   furnished  unto  all 
good   works."     '*  Certainly,"  says  Bishop  Jolly,  *' their  best  direction 
must  be    the   Holy   Scriptures;  and  when   they  see  modern    parties 
disagree  abot  the  sense  of  any  passage  of  Scripture,   their  safest  way 
is    to  hold  to  that  interpretation  which  is  supported  by  the  belief  and 
practice  of  the  first  and  purest  ages  of  Christianity,  handed   down  to 
us  in  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Church,  who  had  far  better 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  sense  of  the  apostles  than  any  can  pre- 
tend to  at  this  distance  of  time."*      This  is  the  tradition  to  which 
the  Church   of  England  defers,  and   which  she  has  set  before  us  in 
her  creeds,    articles,  and    liturgy,    and  in  which  are  embodied  and 
presei*ved  all  the  Christian  verities  once  delivered  to  the  saints.     But 
credulity  and  ignorance  being  two  of  the  chief  pillars  of  Popery,  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  obliged  to  resort  to  traditions  of  her  own  forging, 
to  which  she   ascribes  equal  autlwrity  as  to  the  Scriptures,  to  prop 
up  her  corrupt  system.     "Among  the  Romanists,"  "  says  Dean  Water- 
land,  "  it  is  the  present  church  that  speaks^pretendlng  scripture  and 
the  fathers ;  with  us.  Scripture  and  the  fathers  speak  by  the  Church." 
Tradition  is  sometimes  put  for  the  whole  Gospel,  as  when  St  Paul 
exhorted  the  Church  of  Thessalonica  to  stand  fast  and  hold  the  traditions 
which  h^  had  delivered  to  her,  both  by  word  of  mouth  and  in  writing;* 
which  were  the  doctrines  that  he  had  taught  when  there.    He  afterwards 
reduced  those  traditions  to  writing,  to  which  he  exhorted  the  Thessa- 
lonians  to  adhere  steadfastly ;  for  it  is  evident  that  they  had  forgotten, 
or  at  least  mistaken,  some  of  the  doctrines  which  he  had  orally  taught 
them.     He  had  informed  them  by  word  of  mouth  of  the  cause  which 
withheld  the  revelation  of  the  Man  of  Sin,  and  in  his  epistle  he  appealed 
to  that  knowledge.     He  has  not  delivered  in  writing  what  that  obstacle 
which  letted  was,  although  he  may  have  orally  informed  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  and  perhaps  other  churches  also.     It  cannot  therefore  be  said 
with  certainty  who  he  was  that  letted ;  but  it  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  Roman  Emperor,  or  the  imperial  government  at 
Rome,  before    its  removal  to    Constantinople.      The    dissolution     of 
the  secular   Roman  empire    into  ten    smaller  kingdoms  or    "horns," 
opened  the  door  for  the  "little  horn  **  of  papal  empire  to  exalt  itself; 


>  Plain  Instructions  concerning,  &c.,  the  Christian  Church,  by  Dr.  Jolly,   Bishop 
of  Moray.     Republished  by  Parker,  Oxford:  price  only  sixpence.     1S40. 
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and  tiie  t'ope^  and  his  tail. collectively,  are  most  eniinetitly  "  thai  iKM  of 
$in  "  —  "  the  man  of  rebellion,  or  tbe  lawless  man."  "  But  most^mi- 
nently  such  is  that  Christian  cKurch  which  takes  upon  her  to  ^^co^mit- 
nicate  all  Christian  princes,  and  absolve  their  subjects  from  all  allegiance 
to  them  that  submit  not  to  her  arbitrary  dictates  and  usurpations."' 
Tradition  is  also  used  for  certain  common  usages,  which  were  either 
matters  of  indifference  or  had  been  surreptitiously  introduced  by  unau- 
thorized teachers;  as  the  washing  of  hands  before  eating.*  It  also 
meant  the  whole  law  of  Moses  and  the  ancient  scriptures.  To  change 
the  customs  or  traditions  which  Moses  had  delivered,  was  pronounced 
by  the  Sanhedrim  to  Ibe  blasphemy."  St.  Paul  states,  in  writing  to  the 
Corinthians,  what  were  the  chief  traditions  which  he  had  delivered  orally 
to  them,  and  which  had  been  delivered  to.himself.  Which  were  the  deatii 
and  resurrection  of  Christ  and  the  remission  of  sins  ;^  and  this  shows 
that  he  limited  tradition  to  the  written  word  of  God.  All  tnie  t!ieniben$ 
of  the  Anglican  Catholic  Church,  with  God's  help,  believe  with  thelir 
hearts,  confess  with  their  mouths,  and  in  all  humility  endeavour  to 
practise,  all  the  traditions  which  Christ  and  his  holy  apostles  have  deli- 
vered to  us  in  the  Scripture,  and  which  have  been  handed  down  to  uS 
by  the  current  sense  of  the  whole  Church  ffqm  the  beginning,  "  What,** 
says  an  eminent  preacher  of  the  present  day,  "  indeed,  are  our  creeds 
but  the  creeds  unaltered  of  the  Primitive  Church  ?  What  are  our 
ioirti^iles  and  homilies  but  the  mere  application  of  ancient  principles  to 
modern  controversies  and  practices,  intended  chiefly  as  a  direction  to 
those  who  want  either  means  or  ability  to  consult  the  original  authori- 
ties ?  What  is  our  Common  Prayer  Book  itself  but  a  dl^bst  of  the 
prayers  which  have  been  used  in  the  Church  Uriiversal  from  the  remotest 
antiquity  ?"* 

But  that  system  of  tradition  which  the  Church  "of  Rome  makes  tbe 
the  .rule  of  her  faith  is  another  thing  altogether,  and  to  which  die  Church 
of  JEngland  is  decidedly  opposed  because  it  is  "  repugnant  to  Holy 
Scripture."  Rome  says  that  the  Scriptures  do  Hot  contain  all  things 
necessary  to  be  believed  and  practised  for  salvation ;  but  that  taany  things 
necessarily  to  be  believed,  and  practised  as  rules  of  godKness,  are  con- 
tained in  unwritten  traditions,  over  and  above  the  Scripmres.  The  Synod 
(if  Trent,  which  is  the  spring  and  foundatioti  of  the  modern  Church  of 
Rome,  declares  "  that  the  unwritten  traditions  belonging  as  well  to  ihith 
as  manners,  must  be  received  with  like  and  equal  affection  of  godliness 
and  reverence  as  the  Holy  Scripture  itself."*  And  that  there  may  be 
no  mistake  in  so  momentous  an  affair,  Petrus  d  Soto,  one  of  their 
approved  authors,  states  that  *'  it  is  a  rule  in&lliMe  and  cdtfaoiic>  that 
whatsoever  things  the  Chiirch  of  Rome  believeth>  holdeth,  aiid  keepeth, 
and  are  not  delivered  in  the  Scriptures,  the  same  came  by  tradition  from 
the  apostles. .  • . . ,  All  such  observations  or  ceremonies,  whose  beginning, 
author,  and  original,  are  not  known,  or  cannot  be  found,  out  of  all  doubt; 
they  were  delivered  by  the  apostles.*'  Then  he  reckons  up  all  thoss 
superstitious  observances  which  are  the  peculiar  disgrace  of  Popery,  and 


'  Note  to  Pyle's  Paraph,  oh  2  Thcte.  ii.  3.        *  Matt.  xv.  2. 
•Acts,  vi.  14.  ,  *  1  Cor.  xv.  3. 
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mn  DMiH  (he  trtdHlMit  whieh,  ''(Hit  of  M  dottM,"  kid  tpoMoUcal 
origin;  but  W  th& teginrriHg  of  wbieh  we  ean  pohrt  ItfOg  subBeqiiem  to 
itrer  ]f>rMchittg  of  tfadf  apostles.  The  gtettt^Mft  of  thoie  tVftditioBt  which 
emnpose  the  Romiltt  rtile  ef  faith  cannot  be  p«9ted  b^  any  teetiitioiij 
of  Holy  Wilt.  Tfdditidn  h  (o  thein  a  mem  juggle,  a  tubtenuge,  a  citjr 
ef  reftfge  to  flee  to  fot  Mitboi^ty,  flo  maintain  their  «*  lying  wOddenb**  It 
is  a  Pandora's  box,  out  of  #hieh  hate  grown  hll  their  eorruptione,  abiwet> 
and  superstitions ;  and  whenever  a  new  corruption  was  tfC  any  time 
hitroducedy  np  started  immediately  k  ftew  tradition  to  suppoit  And 
sanction  it.  ' 

What  does  Ron&e's  most  iipptoved  end  orthodoi  maanal  of  teaching 
Hy  ftboQt  tradittbn  P  The  renowned  Peter  Dens  ehall  anewev  this  ques- 
tion :  "  Divine  tradition/'  says  he,  "  hfls  equal  amthmlp  with  Sacred 
Scripture,  Ifor  either  is  truly  the  word  of  God ;  there  is  tUs  diiemice 
only,  that  the  propc»ition  of  the  Chnrch  (i.e.,  of  Rome)  regudinff  sacred 
Scripture  Inay  be  more  manifest  to  us.  Since  bhe  liked  a  catalogne  of 
canonical  books  end  approved  a  certain  edition  as  authentic ;  but  Uie 
Church  has  fiot  formed  a  catalogue  of  divine  traditiotis,  but  aeeordmg  io 
dreunatdfices,  has  set  forth  at  one  Hme  one,  at  another  time  another," 
This  he  calls  the  animate  rule  of  faith  ih  -contna-distinction  to  the  Scrip* 
tttres,  which  he  cfvlls  the  inanimate  rule.  In  opposition  to  what  Dens 
Says  is  the  error  of  calling  the  Scripture  a  perfect  rule,  he  adds, "  the 
Catholic  (i.  e.,  Roman)  faith  teaches  tnat  divine  traditions  are  to  be  admit- 
ted even  in  the  new  law,  as  the  council  of  Trent  lias  defined."  Sess.  4.  ^ 
The  necessity  of  divine  tradition,  he  continues, "  was  greater  than  of  Holy 
Scripture,  since  the  latter  could  not  be  known  without  the  former*"  But, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  whole  Roman  rule  of  faith,  both  animate  and  inani* 
ffiste,  is  resolved  into  the  Pope  alone,  who,  being  the  head  of  that  chnrch, 
cam  make  and  unmake  their  rule  of  faith  at  pleatoure  or  convenience. 
One  of  their  most  approved  doctors  says,  "  The  Biehaff  of  Rome  is 
tR£  ntTLB  0!P  TAITH,  into  which  rule  all  the  articles  ej  our  faith  are 
finalty  reeolted*'*^  Another  says,  "  when  we  affirm  the  Church  to  be 
the  judge  of  aH  controversies  of  i^ith,  by  the  CHiTRca  we  understand 
ftc&  Bishop  of  Rome,  who,  for  ike  time  being,  governs  the  ship  of 
ike  militant  churchy  and  by  lively  voice  doth  cleaiiy  and  expressly 
tfi^potind  Ais^K^mtfit^  to  them  that  seek  tfnto  him."^ 

In  Dens*  'definition  of  tradition  there  is  a  very  ^evident  attempt  to 
deceive  their  own  people  and  to  impose  On  us,  hy  api^ying  the  word 
divine  to  their  own  dogmas,  which  kte  called  traditions.  Could  they 
pr<n^  them  to  be  divine,  it  would  be  impious  to  reject  them ;  but,  instead 
of  divine  tneiditions.  that  church  has  palmed  on  the  world  a  miserable 
l^^gerdemttih  of  signs  and  lying  wonders.  They  have  transgressed  the 
6ommandttients  of  God,  like  the  ancient  Pharisees,  by  their  own  tradi- 
tion, and  have  not  even  kept  the  decree  of  their  own  Synod  of  Trent, 
'  which  says  that  the  true  test  by  which  to  distinguish  true  froin  felse 
tradition  is  the  ''continual  succession  of  the  Catholic  Church."^  Biit 
the  traditions  which  compose  the  rule  of  faith  of  the  modem  Church 


'  Dens'  Tbeolo|Qr»  vol*  ii.,  pp.  108,  109.         *  Albertinus'  Corollaries,  p.  251. 

*-<3uf2er :  Defence  of  Bcllarmine/tom.  i.,  p.  1450. 

^See  Percevai'v  Roman  Seisin,  p.  T99,  with  his  &frn  Valuable  remarks,  p.  301. 
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of  Rome  were  not  known  to  the  Catholic  or  Universal  Church,  but  were 
imposed  by  Popes  and  Popish  Synods  on  their  own  communion;  wherein 
they  have  made  the  commandments  of  God  of  none  effect  by  their 
own  traditions — teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men — laying 
aside  the  commandments  of  God,  they  hold  the  traditions  of  men — 
they  refect  the  commandments  of  God  that  they  may  keep  dieir  oum 
trcLditions ;  which  are  vain  deceits  after  the  tradition  of  men — ^vain 
conversation,  received  by  tradition  from  their  fathers.^ 

When  a  Romanist  speaks  of  the  Catholic  Church,  he  simply  means 
the  Pope  in  propria  persona ,  and  his  followers,  namely;  their  own 
particular  communion,  which  he  considers  the  whole  Church  of  Christ, 
and  all  out  of  its  pale  as  doomed  heretics.  The  keepers  of  their 
ti'aditions  must  be  either  one  or  many.  If  many,  then  every  particular 
priest  may  produce  a  tradition  for  any  of  his  own  crotchets,  and  so  make  a 
Babel  of  confusion ;  but  if  the  Pope  alone  be  the  keeper,  then  eccle- 
siastical traditions  must  be  lost  at  the  death  of  every  Pope.  Every  new 
Pope  may,  therefore,  produce  new  traditions,  or  ''  profane  and  old  wive's 
fables ; "  and  which  is  all  but  acknowledged  by  the  great  luminary  of 
Irish  divinity  and  morality.  Dens,  who  admits  that  they  have  never 
been  committed  to  writing ;  but,  according  to  circumstances,  the  Pope  has 
set  them  forth  one  at  one  time,  and  another  at  another  time.  And, 
therefore,  unless  they  maintain  ihe  opinion  of  the  transmigration  of 
souls  from  one  Pope  to  his  successor,  their  traditions  must  be  lost  in  the 
vacancy  of  the  seat;  and,  besides,  the  Pope  would  require  the  gift  of  the 
second  sight  to 'know  who  should  certainly  succeed.  In  the  many 
schisms,  antipopes,  long  vacations,  excommunications,  and  depositions, 
which  have  so  frequently  demonstrated  the  fallibility  of  the  Papal 
Church,  there  must  have  been  considerable  danger  to  the  transmission 
of  so  frail  a  current.  If  the  Pope  be  the  keeper,  let  them  inform  us 
how  it  ran  when  there  were  two,  three,  and  four  Popes,  all  claiming 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter  at  one  time  P  The  only  possible  escape  from  this 
dilemma  is  to  suppose  a  divine  revelation  to  each  Pope  in  succession. 

The  Scripture  condemns  that  sort  of  tradition  which  is  the  basis  of 
the  Roman  Faith,  as  pagan  philosophy  and  the  rudiments  of  the  world, 
which  is  contrary  to  Christ — as  the  commandments  and  doctrines  of 
men,  which  hdve  a  show  of  wisdom  in  will-worship  and  humility.  ^  It 
Is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  traditions  which  the  Church  of  Rome  has 
set  up  are  not  a  safe  or  divine  rule  of  faith  or  morals;  for  the  Jews  are 
condemned,  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  for  following  the  same  sort  of 
traditions  to  the  abdication  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
commandments.  For  the  sake  of  following  the  vain  traditions  of  men, 
the  Jews  frustrated,  transgressed,  and  made  the  commandments  of  none 
effect;  and  which  are  the  very  sins  of  which  Rome  is  guilty  at  the 
present  day.  Like  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  the  Romanists  have  broken 
down  the  integrity  of  the  law,  adding  to,  corrupting,  and  taking  away  from 
the  words  of  the  Book  of  Life,  and  thereby  have  incurred  the  curse  of 
God.  ^  The  attempt  to  establish  a  false  tradition  respecting  circumcision 
occasioned  the  assembling  of  the  first  Christian  council ;  but  whose  de- 


1  St.  Matt.,  XV.  6,  9.     St.  Mark,  vii.  3,  8, 9.     Col.  ii.  8.     1  Peter>  i.  18. 
«  Col.  ii.  23.  »  K€v.  xxii.  18, 19. 
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crees  the  apostles  reduced  to  writing.  St  Paul,  likewise,  recorded  those 
traditions  which  he  had  orally  delivered  to  the  Thessalonian,  Corinthian* 
and  other  churches,  that  neither  these  particalar  churches,  nor  the 
Charch  Universal,  •*  should  he  soon  shaken  or  tronhled,  "  by  word  or 
vain  philosophy,  or  the  traditttmiofmen.  Erroneous  interpretations  of 
St.  Paul's  written  traditions  caused  the  epistles  of  St.  James  and 
St.  Peter  to  be  written,  to  warn  men  against  wresting  the  Scripture  to  their 
own  destruction. 

For  the  first  two  thousand  years  of  the  Church,  revelation  was  handed 
down  traditionally;  but  when  the  increase  of  wickedness  occasioned  men's 
lives  to  be  shortened,  then  the  divine  law  was  written,  and  carefully  pre- 
served in  a  book,  to  which  all  men  might  appeal  as  the  infallible  rule  of 
their  faith  and  duty.  The  ten  commandments,  which  are  the  rule  of  our 
Christian  obedience,  were  written  on  stone  by  the  finger  of  God,  to  indicate 
the  imperishable  nature  of  their  authority  and  their  never  ceasing  obliga- 
tion. The  other  prophets  and  apostles  who  succeeded  Moses,  also  com- 
mitted their  prophecies  to  writing '  by  divine  command :— ''  Write  thou 
these  words  : " '  "  And  thou  shalt  write  upon  them  (great  stones),  all  the 
words  of  this  law.  *' '  "  And  thou  shak  write  them  (the  commandments)  on 
the  posts  of  thy  house,  and  on  thy  gates.'*  * — •'  Write  (mercy  and  truth) 
upon  the  table  of  thine  heart."* — ^"  Take  thee  a  great  roll,  and  write  in  it 
with  a  man's  pen  :  *'•—''  Go  write  it  on  a  table,  note  in  a  book,  that  it 
may  be  for  the  time  to  come  for  ever  and  ewr."' — ''Write  the  vision, 
and  make  it  plain  upon  tables,  that  he  may  run  that  readeth."*  ''  Write 
then  all  the  words  that  I  have  spoken  unto  thee  in  a  book."  ^  Again, 
"to  write  the  same  things  to  you  (the  Christian  verities),  to  me  indeed 
is  not  grievous,  but  for  you  it  is  safe** ^  This  sentence  contains 
apostolic  authority  that  a  revelation  delivered  in  writing  is  more  safe 
and  less  liable  to  error  than  an  oral  tradition.  St.  Jude  found  it  needful 
diligently  to  write  of  the  common  salvation,  and  to  exhort  all  Christians 
to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  *  Our 
Lord  commanded  St.  John  to  write  to  the  seven  bishops  of  the  churches 
of  Asia  that  which  if  it  had  been  orally  delivered  would  never  have 
passed  in  safety  through  ^he  crucible  of  the  Roman  Index  expurgatoriue* 
And  the  men  of  this  generation  and  of  this  church  cannot  be  too 
thankful  that  God  caused  all  Holy  Scriptures  or  traditioiis  to  be  written 
for  our  admonition.  ^° 

Now,  after  all  these  examples,  we  may  be  sure  that  if  God  had  ever 
delivered  the  false  traditions  on  which  the  Papists  have  built  their  faith, 
He  would  have  taken  special  care  that  they  should  have  been  written  on 
a  table  and  noted  in  a  book  for  our  admonition,  and  He  would  not  have 
entrusted  them  exclusively  to  the  churches  in  subjection  to  the  see  of 
Rome.  Irenseus  says  that  what  the  apostles  preached  by  mouth,  they 
left  us  in  writing  to  be  the  pillar  and,  ground  of  our  faith.  The  Popish 
legendary  traditions  are  a  pillar  of  sand,  and,  in  reality,  neither  more  nor 
less  than  their  own  inventions  for  the  support  of  the  Papal  dominion  over 
the  faith  and  consciences  of  men.     They  make  part  of  that  mighty 


'  Eacod.  xxxiv.  27.  »  Deut.  xxvii.  2.  »  Dcut  vi.  9. 

*  Prov.  iii.  3.;  vii.  3.  *  Isa.  viii.  1. ;  xxx.  8.     •  Hab.  ii;  2. 

Uer.  XXX.2.  »  Phil.  iii.  1.  »  Ver.  3.  "  1  Cor,  x.  11. 
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flaystery  of  mi(^ky»  of  th^e  signs  an^  lying  woo^epSi  pf  that  stxong 
delmion  wjiich  io»k«8  them  b&liejire  lies,  of  that  departure  from  the  faidi, 
of  that  speaking  lies  iu  hyjpocrisy*  of  liiat  searing  or  h^ardening  of  the 
«onsoionce«  and  of  itbat  .(fov^idding  to  n^nry  and  to  eat  s>^ts,  of  widely 
ftlie  apostle  jdmoii^  ibe  Spjurit  foisewamod  us,  aixd  besought  us  to 
JbewajFo. 

-    Thfi  Hdiy  Spirii  fmwm  i|s  that  the  Scripture  contains  all  things 
necessary  to  our  salvation,  and  the  Anglican  Church  has  reiterated  tb^ 
same  ill  her  articlos.    Tlve  rScnjiUiTes  were  written,  ^hat  Christian  inen 
might  i»elieve  that  Jejsij^  is  th^  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that,  so  be- 
l&eviBkg  iv.  our ; hearts. piod  <;i^ples8ing  with  our  mouths,  we  may  have  eter- 
foal  life  thsoiigh  his  .Jj^vue*  ^     If,  t^ei^fore,  the  Old  Testament  was  prQ<- 
£table  for  dootripei^proof,  ccarrection,  apd  instamctions.in  righteousnesa^ 
capaUe  of  making  jnep  perfect,  thoroughly  ^imisi^ed  jix^tq  ^all  good  works, 
and  wise  4mtosalvati<m  through  faithin  Christ;  how ^luch  moriO  effectual 
must  be  the  complete  cao^  U)  ;thQse  who  have  grace  tp  r^a4>.mark,  learn, 
and  inwai?dly  di^t  it,  by  sbowiAg  how  the  ajQcient  prophepies  have  been 
fulfilled,  and  the  types  and  %ures  pf  theJ^w  have  been  pousummated 
in  Christ.  *'  The  chuireh  is  a  witness  a^Jkeejier  of  Holy  Writ,"  iand  she 
has  hqpt  it  witji  joaikot^  eare,  from  age  to  age,  from  the  .apostles  down« 
wards.     She  has  also  kept  such  e^^Qraal  triuiitiqns  as  are  matters  of  fact 
imd  embodied  i^  her  daily  servipe,  government,  and  ritual.     Had  there 
been  any  !traditi9ps'0f  eqi^al importance ,a^d  authority , with  the.Scriptnre, 
and  those  rites  formerly  mentioned,  she  would  likewi^  have  preserved 
and  guarded  them  iwith  <equal  carpj  else  she  would  not  have  .been. a 
faithful  .witness  .and    pillar    of  the  truth*     Had  the  purely  Popish 
traditions  been  delivered  by.  any  fxr  \all  of  the  apostles,  they  would 
have  oeen  kept  and  practiced  by  the  Ctiui;Gh  Catholic,  whic^  would  haVe 
transmitted  them  to  us  in  a  .written  taqgible  form  as  part  of  the  faith, 
and  not  have  abandoned  them  to  precarious  production  by  papal  authority, 
''  one  at  jone  time,  and  one  at.anotherj"  as  they  chanced  to  be  wanted  to 
establish  some  partipular  superstition  or  flying  wonder.     TheChiu*chof 
England  does. jiot  reject  .all  .tradition.*'—^'' She  does  not  fio  violently 
sever  the  different  parts  of 'the  constitution  of  the  kii^gdom  of  Heaven ; 
but,  acknowledging  Scripturei.as  her  written  charter,,  and  ti;a4itiQn  <as  the 
common  law,'  yt^hereby  both  the  validity  and  practical  manner  of  that 
charter  is  ascertained,  venerates  both  as  inseparable  members  of  .ope 
great  providential  system,    without    confounding   their    provinces,    or 
opposing  them  to  each  other  in  the  manner  of  modern  Rome."  ^     She 
maintains  the  three  Christian  creeds,  which  can  be  proved  by   most 
certain  warrant  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  which  contain  the  true  tradition 
of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  which  has  been  transmitted, 
through  much  tiibulation,  from  age  to  age  of  the  church.    And,  '^the 
rule  in  the  Church  of  England  is  this : — We  receive  our  doctrine  from 
the  present  church  with  due  deferience,  but  admitting  the  possibility  of 
error,  we^rove  what  we  have  thus  received,  by  Scripture  ;and,  when  we 
are  doubtful  as  to  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  we  then  seek  to  ascertain  the 
primitive  tradition,  by  having  recourse  to  the  writings   of  the  fathers, 
and  the  history  of  the  church — we  go  to  the  Primitive  Church,  and 
according  to  her  interpretation,  we  consider  the  question  to  be  decided." ' 

*- — _   -     ..— —     -..         —  ■■    ^■■. ■■-—^■■-  -  ■■—  ■-■—■■.■■■■  Ml^  ■  ■  ^  ■■!■  ■»■■  ■■!  ■».M.H  ■  ...  —  » 

' .  St  Jpbn,  xxii.  31.  *   Keble'aiSwm,  on  Prim.  Trai,  p.  .7:4. 

'  Dr.  Hook's  five  Sermons,  &c.,  pp.  98, 99. 
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The  Church  of  England,  therefore,  does  not  receive  any  tradition  to 
supply  the  supposed  defect  of  Scripture  in  necessary  articles  of  faith,  as 
the  Church  of  Rome  does ;  but  appeals  to  the  only  source  and  root  of 
divine  tradition,  and  where  all  error  ceases —  the  Scripture.  The  Bible 
delivers  to  us  the  whole  will  of  God,  with  which  all  true  tradition  should 
agree ;  for  that  which  is  delivered  in  Scripture,  and  by  true  tradition, 
are  but  two  modes  of  teaching  the  same  Cliristian  truth.  It  b  both  the 
privilege  and  the  duty  of  every  man  to  search  the  Scriptures,  aud  to  ask 
for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way;  and,  if  men  will  only  be 
humble  and  obedient,  the  means  which  the  Church  of  England  places 
within  the  reach  of  all  her  members  will  certainly,  with  God's  help,  lead 
them  unto  all  truth  necessary  to  salvation. 


Glimpses  of  the  Old  World,     By  Rev.  John  A.  Clark.    2  vols,  post 
8vo.    Baxter  and  Sons,  London,  1840. 

These  interesting  volumes  are  from  the  pen  of  an  American  clergy- 
man,  the  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  church,  Philadelphia,  and  are  the 
journal  of  his  excursions  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  in  Great 
Britain.  The  reader  will  not  be  troubled  with  presentations  at  courts 
and  to  great  men  ;  but  he  will  find  a  close,  and  even  minute,  obserya« 
tion  of  places,  and  the  manners  of  the  people,  given  in  the  most  natural 
and  easy  manner.  We  agree  with  the  sentiments  of  the  English  pub« 
lisber,  in  his  advertisement,  that  '*  the  author  has  a  warm  heart,  and 
an  observing  eye,  and  has  narrated  with  much  judgment  the  circum- 
stances and  scenes  through  which  he  passed.  His  observations  are 
presented  with  a  freshness  and  vigour  that  at  once  associate  the 
reader  with  the  writec  as  a  fe|low  observer  of  the  scenes  portrayed, 
and  lead  him  into  sympathy  with  every  feeling  of  pleasure  or  dislike.'* 
His  remarks  on  the  state  of  religion  on  the  continent  are  worthy  of 
attention ;  and,  as  a  free-born  republican,  his  views  of  the  iron-bound 
despotism  of  the  continental  governments,  and  the  state  of  the  per- 
sonal freedom  of  their  subjects,  are  frequently  amusing.  We  were 
astonished  to  find  that  an  episcopal  clergyman  should  express  surprise 
at  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  commonalty  in  Naples  uncovering  their 
heads  when  the  king  passed  through  the  streets  in  his  carriage ;  but 
this,  we  suppose,  arises  from  the  levelling  system  which  prevails  in  his 
native  land.  Mendicancy  seems  carried  to  an  enormous  extent  on  the 
continent;  and  the  flocks  of  beggars  with  which  he  was  beset  on  enter- 
ing every  town  and  village  on  the  continent  amounted  to  a  nuisance  of 
the  most  intolerable  magnitude.  This  is  one  of  the  effects  of  Popery  $ 
the  same  nuisance  prevails  in  the  Popish  parts  of  Ireland,  and  both  at 
home  and  abroad  the  gifts  of  the  benevolent  go  to  enrich  the  priests. 
He  gives  some  remarkable  instances  of  impostures  which  came  within 
his  own  observations. 

The  first  volume  commences  with  the  author's  voyage  from  Phila- 
delphia, and  his  arrival  at  Gibraltar,  whence  he  proceeds  to  Minorca,* 
Malta, Sicily,  Naples,  Rome,  through  Italy.to  P,aris,  "^h'ch  cpncludes  it, 
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«tid  which  ^rdit  show  Pmtestants  tfaie  bletei^s  Vrhith  they  ei\]Oy  ntsSier 
the  shadow  of  the  purest  chirrch  on  earthy  and  how  mtrch  w«  oweto  it 
for  our  freedom  and  national  diaracter.  Rewrites  as  a  clergymaai^and 
conseqoeiitly  ff^  from  those  taints  of  impurity  which  render  tke  traveh 
of  some  laymen  oh  the  continent  «infit  to  meet  the  eyes  of  mtodesty. 
He  is  what  is  called  in  modern  language  **  decidedly  pious/*  and 
in  the  first  volume  mounts  his  hobby  whenevet'  opportunities  occur; 
but  the  book  i&  most  entertaining,  and  is  agreeably  written.  We  ex- 
tract his  description  of  the  personal  appearance  of  the  present  Pope, 
^hom  he  met  by  mere  chance  in  the  church  of  St.  Gregory. 

'  "  While  we  were  Hngeiing  to  find  a  guide  to  condtict  us  4o  this  chapel,  we  obwrved 
a  monk  of  the  order  of  St  Gregory,  pass  through  a  door  on  the  right  side  of  the 
high  altar.  Thinking  that  this  might  be  the  way  to  the  chapel  we  were  desirous  to 
find,  we  immediately  followed  him.  As  soon  as  we  had  passed  the  door  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  long  hall  or  entrance,  which  led  into  the  church  from  a  back  street 
From  the  preparations  which  were  here  going  forward,  we  at  once  saw  that  some  unusual 
event  was  on  the  eve  of  transpiring.  A  group  of  monks  with  their  cowls  thrown 
back,  and  wiHi  the  intensest  interest  depicted  upon  their  countenances,  stood  near  the 
outer  door  in  apparent  anxious  wailing.  Tbcsy  did  not,  howerer,  wait  king.  A  ve- 
nerable old  man,  ckt/ied  in  scarlet,  attended  by  a  large  retinue,  almost  immediately 
entered,  at  whose  approach  the  monks  fell  back,  with  fibost  respcctfiil  deference.  He 
had  scarcely  trod  updn  the  threshold  before  a  dozen  of  his  attendants  gathered  around 
him;- some  in  scarlet  livery,  others  in  rich  canonicals,  and  others  in  military  equi« 
page,  all  of  whom  seemed  contending  to  show  him  most  respect  —  two  or  three  taking 
his  hat,  as  many  more  his  cloak,  and  a  dozen  others  laying  hold  of  thfe  train  of  bis 
robes  to  bear  them  behind  him. 

'*  My  'first  impression  was  that  this  was  some  distinguished  cardinal,  holding  some 
high  official  station.  He  passed  immediately  by  us,  and  entered  the  church  by  the 
door  through  which  we  had  come  into  this  entrance,  with  thirty  or  forty  persons  in  at* 
t<?ndance  upoti  him.  These  were  generally  clad  in  monastic,  miHtaiy,  and  'clericid 
dress ;  though  some  of  the  attendants  appeared  to  cottibiiie  both  the  military  and  «Ieri. 
cal  character— wearing  both  the  sword  and  the  gown.  We  of  course  followed  them^  as 
w«  were  determined  to  see  all  we  could  of  this  distinguished  unknown  visitant.  No 
sooner  had  he  entered  the  church  than  he  passed  along  before  one  of  the  altars,  and 
dropped  upon  his  khees  upon  a  crimson  velvet  cushion,  which  had  previously  been 
placed  upon  thie  stone  pavement  for  this  purpose.  All  his  attendants,  bishops,  priests, 
monks,  and  eleri<^  est/w'res,  instantly  tplaced  themselves,  two  and  two,  upon  their 
knees  behind  him,  holding  their  hats'  to  their  faces.  They  formed  quite  a  long 
procession,  and  though  their  attitude  was  very  devout,  most  of  them  were  laughing 
and  talking  to  each  other,  as  'tbotigh   they  enjoyed  the  whole  thing  very  much. 

*M  now  had -an  opportunity  of  ihaliiirg  someobs^rVatidns  upon  the  individual  to 
whom  such  marked  deference  was  paid,  as 'I  stood  only  «  few  feet  from  the  spot  where 
he  knelt.  His  appearance  indicated  'a  person  who  had  passed  full  threescore  and 
ten  years.  His  hair  was  snowy  white,  though -cut  rather  short,  and  the  crown  of 
his  h^ad,  like  most  of  the  ttomish  priests,  was  shaven,  anid  covered,  except  while  in 
prayer,  wit^  a  little  scull  cap.  Thei^'Was  ^  inaritecl  decision  and  stertaness  in  his  eonn- 
tenance;  although  his  face  was  not -destitute  of  an  expression  of  kindliness.  His  silent 
prayer  was  soon  finished,  and  be  then  arose,  and,  passing  the  high  altar,  before 
which  he  reverently  bowed,  he  went  to  the  altar^on  the  other  side  of  the  church,  cor- 
fespondingto  the  one  before  which  he  had. previously  kneeled,  Where  Was  another  crimson 
cushion,  upbn  which  he'kndt,  and  passed  through  a^eremony 'aiteilar  to  the  due 
I  have  already  described.  He  then  tripped  off  with  an  air  of  great  indifierende 
through  a  side  door  into  the  vestry,  followed  by  all  bis  attendants.  We  had'  become  so 
anxious  to  find  o.ut  who  this  di:»tinguished  personage  was,  that  we  mingled  in  his 
^rain,  and  followed  on  to  see  the^nd  of  the  matter.  The  room  Into  which  we  en- 
tered was  very  spacious,  and  surrounded  with  beautiful  paintings.  The  person  who 
bad 'so  mticb  attracted  our  attention  'flniig  hhnself  ^ery  carelessly  into  a  splendid 
chair  <>rihronie,  placed  in  the  centre  Vrf  the  i^om,  When  t^e  whole  titt^nding  tbrtfng 
of  monks  instantly  gathered  around  him,  and,  failing  upon  their  knees,  eagerly  1»eat 
forward  to  Jkite  tbe  el'osi  vpan  ik^  ipe  of  his  slipper.    THe  Secret  was  nor  divtiofed  I 
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Tbu  vM  tli«  Popei    TIm  oeraKof^  of  kMi«  tlit  Im  \m^  «»4f4,  Ut  b«li9t^. 
sprang  up,   and   with  ^r^at   elastlcitjr  of  step  pawed  into  the  saortftlj»  wUitbe* 
the    compaoy   %nd  ourselves  with  them  follawed  him.    Here  he  seemed  to  throw 
off  all  restraint—took  out  his  glass,  and  began  to  look  at  a  picture  that  hung  up  by  tba 
wall,  and  freely  to  disouas  iu  merits.    Every  tongue  at  once  seemed  to  be  unloosed,  and 
a  brisk  eonveratj^on  eommenced,  in  whieh  the  whole  coappany  piarticipated.    Moat  of 
tbe  persons  in  attendance*  as  we  afterwards  learnt,  were  either  of  the  Pope's  own 
Imnoediate  household,  or  monks  from  the  convent  attached  to  the  church  of  St.  Ore* 
gory.    The  special  object  of  his  visit  was  to  see  this  picture  which  had  recently  been  put 
up.    Tbe  Pope  originally  was  a  monk  of  this  order,  and  be  is  in  tbe  habit  of  vkttlng 
this  church  frequently  to  manifest  his  eovtinued  attachment  (9  tbe  order,    Thif 
iberefoK  w^»  intended  as  a  private  visit  to  gratify  the  fraternity  attached  to  this  co^< 
vent.    He  remained  in  tbe  sacristy  only  some  ten  or  twelve  minutes.     This,  hoifever^ 
was  time  enough  to  make  us  feel  the  awkwardness  of  our  position  as  intruders  into 
bis  presence.     No  notice  however  was  taken  of  this  intrusion,  except   one  of  bis 
attendants,  perceiving  that  we  were  foreigners,  very  politely  asked  if  we  woiild  liK* 
to  be  introduced  to  his  holiness;  remarking  if  we  were  catholics  be  would  introdyoa 
us  with  great  pleasure.    We  thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  and  assured  him  it  would 
afford  us  great  pleasure  to  be  introduced  to  the  Pope,  but  at  the  same  time  told  h\t^  we 
were  Protestants.    This  was  a  serious  barrier^  and  we  of  course  were  not  presented 
to  his  holiness.     As  we  left  the  room  he  parsed  directly  by  where  we  stood ;  we  bowed 
as  he  passed,  which  mark  of  resptec  be  very  condescendingly  returned.    We  followed 
OR  io  the  train  to  the  door  where  we  first  saw  him  enter.     Here  he  was  again  invested 
with  his  riding  dress,  which  was  scarlet  even  to  the  hat.  As  he  lef^  the  church,  the  report 
having  already  spread  of  the  visit  of  his  holiness,  a  great  crowd  had  collected,  who  pro* 
strated  themselves  before  him,  as  thongl)  eager  to  kiss  tbe  ground  upon  which  he  trpd. 
An  elegant  chariot  with  six  horses  was  waiting  to  receive  him,  surrounded  by  servants 
in  livery,  and  a  troop  of  jnounted  soldiers  in   full  military  dress,  glittering  in  rich 
armour.     Behind  his  chariot  stood  the  carriages  of  five  or  tix  cardinals,  with  their 
attendants  in  splendid  livery.     The  Pope  did  not  linger  to  receive  the  adoration  of 
tbe  crowd,  but  springing  into  his  carriage  almost  by  a  single  bound,  and  the  attending 
cardinals  into  theirs,  the  whole  train,  preceded  by  tbe  troop  of  cavalry,  hastily  drove  oflf. 
Tbe  whole  street  for  a  moment  seerned  (o  glitter  with  arms  and  splendour  and  gay 
equipagew    Tho  prancing  and  richly  cftparisqned  steeds,  however,  quickly  bore  away 
this  princely  band  from  our  sight,  and  the  splendid  pageant  vanished  like  a  dzeam. 
We  now  saw  nothing  around  us,  where  but  a  moment  before  all  was  glitter  and 
gaiety,  save  a  crowd  of  filthy  ragged  beggars  I    Thii  isjusi  what  Popr%y  kaves  avery 
lehere  hehind  it.    Every  where  in  Papal  countries,  while  a  few  are  elevated  to  great 
eminence  and  splendour,  we  see  the  mae«  of  the  people  in  poverty  atul  wretchednea*. 
As  this  splendid  pageant  passed  away,'  I  could  not  but  think  hew  unlike  tbe  meek 
and  lowly  Jesus  was  this  haughty,  kingly  Roman  pontifiT,  who  professes   to  be  the 
Vicegerent  of  the  Son  of  God." 

Mr.  Clark  gives  rather  a  discouraging  view  of  the  English  Protes- 
tants in  Paris  ;  but  as  he  is  so  smitten  with  the  besetting  sin  of  the 
party  to  which  he  belongs,  wa  must  take  his  opinions  on  religious 
matters  cum  grano  stUis,  Bishop  Luscombe's  ohapel  in  Paris,  he  says, 
is  an  elegant  structure,  and  erected  chiefly  at  his  own  expense,  and  is 
very  well  attended  by  the  English  residents.  The  American  am« 
bassador  has  likewise  a  chapel,  where  hia- chaplain  officiates,  using  the 
American  Liturgy.  Bishop  Luscombe*s  sermon  was  "  plain  and  sen- 
sible," though  ?*  defective  in  failing  to  bring  out  the  distinctive  fea* 
tares  of  the  Gospel "  (i.  e,,  Calvinism) ;  but  the  man  after  his  own  heart 
was  *'Mr.  Lovett,  whose  popularity  is  abundantly  attested  by  the 
thronging  crowds  which  weekly  press  there;  he  is  a  man  of>most 
decidedly  evangelical  sentinaents.'*  He  speaks  very  contemptuously 
of  Bishop  Luscombe,  a?  **  a  mere  Scotch  bishop ;"  but  what  we 
are  more  concerned  about  is,  that  the  resident  English  clergy  who 
officiate  in   Pans,  ''  do  not  regard  thsmtflveg  as  subject  U  his  juris* 
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dictionf*  although  the  bishop  of  London  recognises  and  supports  him. 
The  fact  of  Bishop  Luscombe  being  a  "  mere  Scotch  bishop,"  arises 
from  the  unfortunate  bondage  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  State, 
which  prevented  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  from  performing  the 
act  of  consecration.     Dr.  Luscombe  had  therefore  no  alternative  but 
to  apply  to  the  Scottish  church,  which  he  did  with  the  full    concur- 
rence of  the  English  bishops.    The  Scotch  bishops  being  unfettered  by 
state  trammels  did  that  act  of  charity  on  the  20th  March,  1825,  at 
Stirling,  which  they  had  formerly  done  for  the  American  church  when 
they  consecrated  Bishop  Seabury  in  1784.     Whether  or  not  Mr.  Clark  * 
may  look  on  the  late  venerable  bishop  of  Connecticut  as  having  been 
'<  a  mere  Scotch  bishop,"  we  cannot  say,  perhaps  he  does;    but  the 
address  of  Bishop  Seabury 's  clergy  is  now  before  us,  who,  in  speaking 
of  the  Scotch  bishops  of  that  day,  say, — 

''  To  these  venerable  fathers  our  sincerest  thanks  are  due,  and  they  have  them  most 
fervidly.  May  the  Almighty  be  their  rewarder,  regard  them  in  mercy,  support  them 
under  the  persecution  of  their  enemies,  and  turn  the  hearts  of  their  persecutors,  and 
make  their  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity  known  unto  all  men  !  And  wherever  the 
American  Episcopal  Church  shall  be  mentioned  in  the  world,  may  thi$  good  deed, 
which  they  have  done  for  us,  be  spoken  of  for  a  memorial  of  them." 

This  is  dated  Middletown,  August  3,  1785,  and  is  signed  by  all  the 
clergy  in  the  diocess  of  Connecticut. 

If  the  English  clergy  in  France  have  really  either  renounced  or  dis- 
regarded Bishop  Luscombe's  jurisdiction;  they  have  broken  through 
their  own  voluntary  written  engagement,  to  recognise  him  as  their 
diocesan,  with  full  powers  of  jurisdiction  in  things  spiritual.  That  those 
clergy  who  are  of  the  decidedly  pious  cast  may  not  regard  themselves 
as  subject  to  his  jurisdiction  is  not  surprising ;  for  obedience  to 
those  who  have  the  rule  over  them  sits  exceedingly  lightly  on  their 
consciences  even  at  home,  where  the  bishops  have  as  yet  the 
support  of  the  secular  arm.  We  hope  better  things  of  those  orthodox 
clergy,  whom  our  author  describes  as  '*  cold  as  an  icicle  ;'*  but  who  do 
not  on  all  occasions  make  their  private  opinions  the  test  "  of  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  Gospel." 

The  second  volume  is  entirely  devoted  to  England  ;  his  first  letter 
is  dated  7tli  of  May,  1838,  where  he  seems  to  feel  himself  perfectly  at 
home,  as  we  doubt  not  most  of  the  Americans  do,  if  they  would  but 
acknowledge  it. — "  I  have  trod  upon  the  soil,"  says  he,  "  of  our  father- 
land, breathed  the  air  of  old  England,  and  am  now  writing  to  you 
amid  the  smoke,  and  din,  and  bustle  of  its  great  metropolis.*'  Our 
author,  with  his  usual  felicity,  gives  a  most  accurate  description  of 
London,  where  he  finds  immediately  abundance  of  kindred  spirits ; 
in  associating  with  whom  he  did  not  seem  too  particular,  for  he  fre- 
quented the  chapels  and  society  of  dissenting  ministers  fully  as  much 
as  those  clergy  who  were  of  his  own  sentiments. 

«  1  have  found  myself  more  interested  in  England  than  at  any  other  point  of  mj 
journey.  Just  at  this  time  there  are  gathered  in  London,  to  attend  the  great  religious 
anniversaries,  all  the  choice  spirits  of  the  age — the  stars  of  the  first  magni- 
tude— men  whose  learning  and  the  brilliancy  of  whose  talents  are  eclipsed  only  by 
their  piety  and  devotedness  to  God.      I   have  been  permitted   to   hear   such    men 
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■peak  and   preach  as  the  Samnert  the  bishops  of  Chester  aod  Winchester,  Dr. 

Chalmers,  John  Angel  James,  Dr.  Harris  the  author  of  *  Mammon,'  Bickersteth^ 
Mr.  Melville,  and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Noel  The  last  named  gentleman, 
though  of  noble  descent,  rightly  judged  that  there  was  no  honour  in  the  land  com- 
parable with  that  of  being  a  servant  and  minister  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  have 
seldom  heard  from  any  preacher  a  more  faithful  and  uncompromising  statement 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  cross.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  attend  his  chapel 
last  Sanday,  and  see  the  very  place  where  Newton,  and  Scott,  and  Hennr  Martyn, 
so  often  stood  and  proclaimed  the  reconciling  word — the  very  spot  were  Cecil  stood 
sabbath  after  sabbath  for  nearly  thirty  years  and  pleaded  with  dying  sinners  to 
tarn  to  God,— and  where  his  successor,  Daniel  Wilson,  now  bishop  of  Calcutta*  so 
fiuthfolly  dispensed  the  word." 

As  a  set-off  to  this,  he  does  no|  fail  to  give  some  account  of  the 
Oxford  heresy,  as  it  is  called ;  but  only  from  report,  as  he  is  too 
rigidly  godly  to  examine  the  thing  itself. 

« 

"  Since  I  have  been  in  England  I  have  learned  from  several  of  the  clergy,  and 
especially  from  a  venerable  son  of  the  church  who  has  stood  on  the  walls  of  Zion 
these  fifty  years,  and  borne  faithful  testimony  of  the  truth,  much  more  about  them 
(the  Oxford  clergy).  The  substance  of  these  communications  is  that  this  class 
of  men  profess  to  desire  to  revive  the  Church  or  Christianity  as  it  was  in  the  first 
three  centuries,  or  as  it  was  in  Britain  previous  to  its  coming  under  the  Papal  See. 
They  say,  we  must  go  back  not  to  the  R^ormation  but  to  a  period  anterior  to  the 
establishment  of  Romanism  in  England.  The  R^ormation^  some  of  them  speak  of 
as  a  prodigious  evil ;  and  they  scout  Cranmer  and  Ridley  and  those  other  English 
reformers  who  shed  their  blood  for  the  truth,  as  innovators  who  are  not  to  be 
listened  to. 

'*  They  are  reported  to  teach,  among  other  things,  that  all  spiritual  grace  is  con- 
veyed through  the  Sacraments ;  that  the  recipient  is  regenerated  and  justified  in 
baptism ;  and  that  whoever  receives  the  Lord's  Supper  partakes  of  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.  In  explaining  themselves  on  this  point  they  do  not  profess  to 
go  to  the  full  extent  of  transubstantiaiion,  but  to  stop  at  coMuhstantiation.  The 
Lord's  Supper  they  regard  as  a  sacrifice,  and  the  table  as  an  altar.  They  profess 
to  be  very  much  horrified  at  the  common  practice  of  calling  this  the  communion  or 
Lord's  table.  They  wish  to  have  the  reading  desk  removed,  aud  to  read  prayers 
at  the  altar  with  their  backs  to  the  people,  and  some  of  them  actually  do  this.  I 
hardly  need  tell  you  that  these  views  sprung  from  Dr.  Pusey  and  Mr.  Newman,  and 
their  associates,  who  as  you  know  have  been  enlightening  the  world  with  what  are 
called  '  Tracts  for  the  Times.'  " 

It  IS  a  pity  that  these  '*  decidedly  pious  "  gentlemen  show  so  much 
ignorance  as  well  as  malignity  when  they  speak  of  the  Oxford  Tracts 
and  their  authors.  From  what  our  author  says  of  the  Sacraments,  it 
is  quite  evident  that  he  requires  to  go  to  school  again,  notwith- 
standing his  decided  piety  and  setting  up  the  creature  in  preaching 
above  the  Creator's  ordinances.  His  remarks  about  tran substantiation 
b  etray  a  spirit  of  ignorance,  which  is  fostered  and  inflamed  by  party 
spirit;  for  there  is  no  other  diflPerence  between  frdnsubstantiation  and 
cofisubstantiatiouy  but  in  the  first  syllable,  the  rest  of  the  word,  and 
the  whole  of  the  doctrine^  being  the  same.  There  is  just  about  as 
much  difference  between  the  two  words  and  doctrines  as  there  is 
between  tweedledum  and  iweedledee;  but  it  serves  the  purpose  of 
increasing  and  magnifying  the  outcry  against  and  the  misrepresentation 
of  the  Oxford  Tracts.  As  our  author  has  received  a  misrepresen- 
tation of  their  published  opinions  on  grace  bestowed  through  the 
sacraments,  it  may  be  inferred   that  he  does   not  admit  that   the 
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sacramecktt  are  cfaamiels  of  gface>  ibe  chief  staeam  of  whieb, 
according^  to  the  opinions  expressed  in  that  school  of  divinity,  is 
preaching^  But  the  writers  of  the  Tracts,  do  not  exclusively  confine 
all  ^race  to  the  sacraments.  In  Br.  Pusej's  Tract  on  Holy  Baptism, 
(No.  67),  when  considering  the  caae  of  CoineiiuSfr  be  aays,  **  Two 
different  points  in  his  history  have  aeeordingiy  been  seined  upon^ 
and  made  the  scriptural  basis  of  distinct  theories  r  his  previous 
holiness—- of  the  school  notion  of  the  grace  of  cQPgruHy ;  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  previous  to  htabapti^n  «^  of  th^aepaurati on  of  the 
grace  of  the  sacrament  from  the  ordinance.  Each  rests  upon  a 
twofold  false  assumption,  that  the  works  done  by  Cornelius  were 
done  in  his  ovm  strength,  *■  before/  and  independently  of  '  the  inspi. 
ration  of  God's  Holy  Spirit/  since  otherwise  there  were  no  question 
on  the  part  of  the  schoolmen  of  *  grace  of  oongruity ;  *  for  as  the 
prayers,  the* almsgivings,  the  fasting,  of  Cornelius,  were  the  fruit  of 
faith  in  God,  and  of  the  guidance  of  his  Spirit,  the  imparting  of 
'  grace  after  grace'  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  human 
fitness.  It  is  but  God's  ordinary  method  of  dealing  with  us  to  pro* 
portion  his  subsequent  gifts  to  the  use  which  we  have  made  of  those 
before  bestowed. — On  the  other  hand,  Cornelius  was  not  then 
first  sanctified  when  '  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  all  tbem  that  heard  the 
word,*  but  when  he  beforetime  *  feared  God  with  all  his  house,  gave 
much  alms  to  the  people,  and  prayed  to'  God  alway/  For  through 
him  alone  could  he  have  prayed  acceptably.  He  alone  putteth  the 
spirit  of  holy  fear  into  man's  heart.  He  was  then  as  a  heathen  sanc- 
tified ;  but,  because  the  sanctification  of  a  heathen  who  feared  God  fell 
far  short  of  the  holiness  following  upon  the  Christian  birth,  God,  by  a 
succession  of  visions,  prepared  the  centurion  to  *  hear  all  the  things 
commanded  of  God/  and  the  apostle  to  preach  theip ;  and  the  first 
fruits  of  the  heathen  world. was  one,  whom  God  had  already  an  41  high 
measure  hallowed"  * 

Mr.  Clark  rides  his  hobby  most  unmercifully  in  his  second  volume, 
which  is  the  only  detraction  from  its  interest  and  beauty.  He 
describes  everything  as  he  sees  it  without  diminution  or  exaggeration, 
and  in  a  pleasing  style ;  the  only  drawback  is  his  so  frequently 
worshipping  the  preaching  creature,  and  his  excessive  fondness  for 
dissenters  and  clergy  who  are  popular,  or,  in  other  words,  who  sacri- 
fice the  Gospel  for  the  applause  of  the  multitude  :  all  others  "  preach 
like  icicles.'  The  spontaneous  and  natural  loyalty  to  the  sovereign 
which  he  saw  among  all  classes  wherever  he  went  struck  him  as  a 
peculiar  feature  in  the  English  character,  so  different  from  the  repub- 
lican bluntness  and  contempt  for  authority  which  he  saw  at  home. 
On  his  journey  to  Scotland,  he  happened  to  be  at  Kendal  on  the 
day  of  the  Queen's  coronation,  and  he  describes  what  he  witnessed 

there. 

1. 

^  I  nmaiiMd  in  Kimiid  Ull  five  o'dock  the  next  d»y.  TbntiAiy  (tie  8$tb  of  Jun», 
I  tn^faa€  will  be  hang  i?member«4  by  SpgUsbmen  on  a«eoiiiit  «f  tbf  d^moQstratipo* 
of  joy  in  every  part  of  tbe  laod^  witb  which  Victoria'd  coronation  was  celebrated. 


»  Tract  67,  pp.  219-320. 
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Evei7  town,  village  and  hamlet  in  the  three  kingdom!  was  stirred  on  this  ooeaston. 
All  bttskiess  vas  thrown  aside  and  universal  festivity  and  r^oiciiig  prevailed.  The  eld 
parfsh  church  of  Kendal  stands  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  is  quite  romantic 
and  antique  in  its  a;ppearance.  It  is  rtry  epaeieas  and  wflt  eoatain  a  vast  multitude. 
Tbither  the  scholars  of  the  'various  Sunday  Schools,  each  peeoeded  by  its  own  flag-^ 
aad  tlie  different  societies  and  trades  each  distinguished  by  some  particular  costume 
ifr  badge — marched  in  .procession.  TUe  Tast  and  lengthened  |>rocession  passed 
Ihroegb  the  principal  strueto  nnder  senvml  trivmphal  aichei  decked  with  festoena 
ef  evergreens  aad  wreaths  o£  flowers^  each  eeciety  and  trade  heariag  idefi  ate 
peeuh'ar  banner,  on  which  was  inscribed  some  eentiment  of  loyalty  to  their  young 
virgin  Queen.  In  this  procession,  the  appearance  and  dress  of  some  of  the  com- 
)>anies  were  ratlier  grotesque,  especially  that  of  the  gardeners,  the  foresters,  and 
the  shepherds.  Divine  Service  was  celebrated  at  the  Churob,  and  m  -Seifnoa  deH- 
nfred  on  the  endjeot  of  the  ooronatien.  Then  ween  gone  'drankBuess  and  ftgfatiai^ 
in  the  streets,  but  comparatively  very  little." 

When  our  author  reached  Edinburgh,  which  he  most  minutely  and 
aiceurately  deBcribes*  he  associated  almost  entirely  with  Pxesbyteriaa 
mtai^ers.  He  attended  ^he  Presbyterian  service  on  Sandav  fore* 
DOOD,  and  describes  the  discourse  of  Dr.  Gordon  (who«  by-the-bye, 
is  a  very  popular  preacher),  as  '^  containing  nothing  to  warm  the  heart 
tt  totfte  the  coBtfcieHCe.  It  tn»  like  a  9mooih,  woHd,  tram&parmi  ioiele* 
All  the  preaching  which  I  hare  heard  in  Edrnbureh  is  sadty  defective 
in  the  full  exhibition  of  Christy  as  all  in  all.'  He  went  to  Mjr. 
Ramsay's  episoapal  chapel  in  the  afternoon,  whose  '*  pulpit  was  occu- 
|)ieid  by  a  sdrafngcrr,  who,  -^u^  lie  said  ra^ny  very  good  things  bf  way 
of  commeiiding  rdigron,  seemed  to  liave  -no  idea  of  a  distinct  work 
of  conversion  or  of  Justification  l^y  faitb^"  But  we  could  ihave 
toI(]  him  where  to  have  found  men  these  to  bis  heart's  oontent*  had 
he  consulted  us  before  he  went  north.  Of  course,  Mr.  Clark  found 
sH  thii^  iwrrbn  and  defective  in  the  palpi ts  from  Dam  (o  Beer- 
ftheba,  ekcept  where  ^y  happened  to  bare  been  occupied  by  kindred 
spirlu,wlth  whom  he  ^id  sometimes  me^t;  (but,  sa  otber  .respected 
we  have  seldom  met  with  so  interesting. a  wotk.  iHia  descriptions i}f 
persons  and  places  bear  the  stamp  of  originality,  and  he  sets  down 
naught  in  .mailice ;  like  a  true  patriot,  however,  he  gives  the  pre- 
iereoce  .generally  to  bis  own  country,  which  is  excusable.  He  is, 
of  course,  a  4ee^tota])er.,  and  the  dinner-table  xif  4ke  Great  Western* 
on  his  voyage  home,  was  **  quite  appalling  :  " — '*'  Our  dinners  ivegiii 
to  present  a  scene  of  hilarity  that  is  to  rae  quite  appalling.  Yoti 
vouid  be  astonished  to  see  the  display  of  bottleS;,  .tumblers,  de- 
canters, and  wine-gla8«es,  that  cover  the  two  long  tables  that 
tttend  from  one  end  of  the  grand  ^saloon  to  the  other.  And-when 
our  company  are  all  seated,  you  could  not,  with  your  strict  views 
of  temperance,  but  groan  in  spirit  to  see  the  oceans  of  sherry, 
champagne,  hock,  of  port,  madeira,  and  claret,  *of  .ale,  portec^ 
brandy,  whiskey,  and  gin,  that  are  swallowed  down."  Notwith- 
standing the  daily 'witnessing  these  **  appalling"  anti-^tempemnce 
pranks,  he  reached  home  in  safety,  and  his  first  act  was  to  ~go  to 
church,  and  return  thanks  for  his  safe  return  to  the  land  of  ima- 
ginary liberty. 
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7%«  Old  Paths t  where  is  the  Good  Way;  or  the  M'otjj  of  the  Church, 
Small  8vo.     Oxford :  Parker,  1840.    pp.  2D1. 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  a  most  useful  and  excellent  work  on  the 
Notes  of  the  Church,  and  which  was  originally  puhlished'at  Edinburgh, 
where  two  very  large  impressions  were  rapidly  sold.  It  is  now  carefcdly 
revised,  and  greatly  improved  and  enlarged,  to  which  is  added  an  appen- 
dix, showing  the  doctrinal  differences  between  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Roman  and  Presbyterian  sects.  It  is  one  of  those  standard 
works  which  ought  to  have  a  place  in  every  parochial  library  being  the 
right  sort  of  work  for  teaching  the  first  principles  of  religion.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  question  and  answer. 

.  The  book  commences  with  a  statement  of  the  importance  of  being  a 
member  of  the  Church,  and  then  proceeds,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
motley  group  of  sects  by  which  the  true  Church  of  Christ  is  surrounded, 
there  are  certain  marks  or  notes  by  which  she  can  be  clearly  distinguished, 
and  which  we  shall  give  in  the  author's  own  words. 

**  They  are  few,  plain,  simple,  decisive,  such  as  any  one  may  understand,  and  any 
child  may  remember:— vi^r.,  1,  The  fVord  qf  God;  S,  The  Means  of  Grace  ;  and, 
3,  A  Regular  Authorized  Ministry.  These  are  the  marks  which  distinguish  the 
Church  of  God.  .  The  Word  of  God,  as  always  understood  and  interpreted  by  the 
faithful,  must  be  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  doctrine.  The  appointed  means  of  grace 
must  be  regularly  and  duly  administered ;  and  the  ministers  themselves  must  have  a 
commission  derived  from  Christ,  empowering  them  to  act  in  his  stead.  Where 
these  marks  are  clear  and  distinct,  there  the  Church  of  God  is  to  be  found.  Where 
any  of  them  is  changed  or  counterfeited,  there  the  church  is  in  error.  Where  any  of 
them  is  wanting,  there  the  church  is  not" 

Mr.  Pratt  then  explains  the  nature  and  meaning  of  those  marks,  and 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  them  ;  after  which,  he  proceeds  to  show  that 
some  portions  of  the  church  have  become  defective  or  impm*e,  through 
want  of  due  respect  for  the^r^^  mark,  viz.,  the  Word  of  Ood* 

**  By  departing  from  the  revealed  word  of  truth  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
many  parts  of  the  Christian  Church  have  become  grossly  impure  and  corrupt;  so 
much  so  that,  in  some  instances,  *  the  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  hi*art  is 
faint'  The  Church  has  lost  her  beauty,  and  her  candlestick  has  been  removed;  the 
inhabitants  of  places  once  highly  favoured  have  become  ignorant  of  the  truth,  and 
are  again  the  slaves  of  the  wicked  one.  In  other  parts  of  the  Christian  world,  the  Word 
of  God  haS)  in  a  great  measure,  been  expelled  from  the  Church,  and,  hence,  an  inlet 
to  every  error  in  doctrine  and  practice  has  been  opened,  and  churchmen,-  instead  of 
being  an  honour,  have  become  a  disgrace  to  their  holy  profession.  Again,  among  the 
various  religious  communities,  Holy  Scripture  has  been  so  expounded  that  one  part  of 
it  becomes  repugnant  to  the  other.  • .  •  •  .Any  community  of  Christians^that  prohibits 
the  Word  of  God  is  endeavouring  to  screen  its  faults  by  concealing  one  of  the  marks 
of  truth  ;  and  any  community  that  misinterprets  it,  is  attempting  to  support  some 
peculiar  system,  by  means  nearly  similar." 

Respecting  the  loss  of  the  second  mark,  viz.,  the  means  of  grace,  he 
says : — 

**  Some  portions  of  the  Church  have  dared  to  alter  the  means  which  God  appointed 
for  conveying  his  blessings:  on  the  one  hand  adding  to  their  number,  and  on  the  other 
interfering  with  those  originally  instituted.  Christ  ordained  two  sacraments  as  gene- 
rally necessary  to  salvation ;  but  some  portions  of  the  Church  have  increased  the  number 
to  seven.     Our  Lord  expressly  told  his  apostles  how  the  sacraments  were  to  be  admini- 
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stered,  but  sobm  portiont  of  the  eJnireh  have  Ukeb  away  tlM  ou|^  fMm  Um  laity*  Nor 
is  this  all.  The  apostolic  doctrine  it,  that  Christ,  as  the  great  High  Priest  in  hie 
churchy  offered  himself  without  spot  to  Ood  —  one  sacrifice  once  for  all— by  which 
one  offering  He  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified :  and  that,  after  He 
had  oflered  thie  one  saeriAoe  for  ainsi  He  for  ever  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  Ood, 
from  henceforth  expecting  till  His  enemies  be  made  His  footstool:  but,  in  direct  contra- 
diction of  this  doctrine,  portions  of  the  Church  profess  that  in  the  mass  there  is  offered 
to  Ood  a  true,  proper,  and  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  Kving  and  the  dead ;  and  that, 
in  the  taost  holy  taorifioe  of  the  Eocbarist,  there  Is  truly,  really,  and  iiU>$taHHaUp  the 
body  end  blood,  togetiier  with  the  seol  and  divinity,  of  our  liord  Jeiue  Christ*  By 
this  bold  conduct  human  wisdom  has  been  exalted  above  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  divine 
institutions  have  been  superseded  by  the  inventions  of  men,  and  spiritual  life  has 
been  made  to  feed  on  meat  prepared  by  human  hands,  instead  of  the  heavenly  manna 
provided  by  the  Almighty. 

'*  Other  religious  commuaities  have  degraded  these  high  and  holy  mysteries  into 
mere  rites.  They  look  on  baptism  as  Uttle  else  than  an  ineflioaeious  form,  and  the  Com- 
rouaion  of  our  blessed  Lord's  body  and  blood,  as  nought  but  a  bare  repetition  of  the 
Supper,  and  thus,  in  this  holy  sacrament,  do  not  discern  the  Lord's  body.  They 
would  esteem  it  gross  superstition  to  call  baptism  the  washing  of  regeneration,  or  the 
Lord's  Supper  the  Christian  sacrifice,  in  which  the  one  tacri/iee  for  sin,  ofS&ttA.  enee 
for  all,  is  represented  and  shown  forth  till  the  coming  of  onr  Lord.  They  throw  over 
thdr  dootrines  ar  thin  veil  of  appartfU  respect  for  things  sacred,  and  even  many  who 
are  really  pious  are  thus  blinded ;  but  through  such  a  flimsy  covering  may  easily 
be  seen  the  well-marked  features  of  Socinianism,  German  Neology,  or  Rationalism, 
and  other  dangerous  enemies  of  the  truth,  which,  on  favourable  ooeanons,  would 
boldly  deny  the  efficacy  of  every  means  of  grace  and  the  merits  of  the  Lord  that 
bought  them.  ThiB  is  at  once  dangerous  to  man,  and  insulting  to  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God.  Thus,  portions  of  the  Church  have  so  greatly  erred  that  commu- 
nion with  them  is  far  from  safe." 

The  "some  portions  of  the  ehurch'*  which  have  lost  the  first  and 
second  marks  are,  of  course,  the  churches  under  the  dominion  of  the 
See  of  Rome,  which  have  prohibited  the  Scriptures,  mutilated  the  real 
sacraments,  and  added  five  supposititious  ones  to  the  number.  Although 
these  portions  have  lost  two  of  the  marks,  yet  they  retain  the  third— a 
regularly  authorized  ministry^  There  are  other  portions  again  who 
have  retained  the  first,  and  nominally  the  second,  yet  ai'e  entirely  de- 
ficient of  the  third.     On  this  point  our  author  says  : 

**  About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  afWr  Christ,  this  dreadful  evil"  (fklse 
Christs  and  false  Prophets)  '*  came  upon  several  parts  of  the  Christian  world;  at  that 
time  the  Church  in  Britain,  and  some  parts  of  the  continent,  was  employed  in  throw- 
ing  off  the  errors  which  she  had,  from  neglect  of  the  revealed  word  of  God,  contracted 
daring  the  lapse  of  ages.  Numbers  thence  begun  to  maintain  that,  on  that  extra- 
ordinary occasion,  an  extraordinary  way  of  ordination  was  justifiable :  vt>.,  that  any 
one  who  Islt  himself  disposed  to  proclaim  the  good  news  of  salvation  might  very 
varraatably  consider  our  Lord's  commission, '  Go  ye  and  teach  all  nations,'  as  Siddressed 
to  himself,  and  so  might  take  out  a  commission  immediately  from  Jesus  Christ.  The 
chaanel  tiirough  which  orders  in  the  Christian  Church  had  been  transmitted  was  a 
subject  about  which,  as  they  frankly  avowed,  they  gave  themselves  no  trouble.  On 
this  principle  numbers  acted.  They  not  only  bound  themselves  to  endeavour  the 
extirpation  of  Church  government  by  archbishops,  bishops,  &c;  but  they  began, 
without  any  commission  whatever,  to  act  as  ambassadors  for  Christ ;  to  dispense  the 
means  of  grace,  and  to  do  all  things  which  a  regularly  commissioned  servant  has  the 
Redeemer's  authority  to  do.  What  is  perhaps  still  more  extraordinary,  those  men 
vho  thus  assumed  the  office  of  the  priesthood,  without  any  comffiission  derived 
through  a  visible  channel  from  Christ,  and  even  in  otter  contempt  of  such  commission, 
proceeded  a  step  farther,  and  gave  a  commission  to  others  to  go  and  do  as  they  had 
done,  to  discharge  all  the  sacred  offices  of  an  ambassador  for  Christ ;  and  this  their 

commission  has  descended  from  generation  to  generation  to  the  present  day 

1  bey  have  therefore  erred  w^ho  suppose  that  they  have  a  right  to  act  without  a  com- 
VOL.  II*  2  m 
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mission,  handed  down  from  Christ  In  a  visible  manner,  from  age  to  age,  and  withoot 
interniption  from  the  apostles,  who  received  the  commission  from  our  Lord  immedi- 
atelj  before  his  ascension.*' 

The  Roman  Church,  then,  is  deficient  of  the  first  and  second  marks, 
and  the  Preshyterian  and  other  dissenting  bodies  are  deficient  of  the 
second  and  third  marks ;  but  the  Church  of  England  is  duly  possessed 
of  all  the  three  notes.  She  has  provided  a  good  translation  of  the 
Word  of  God,  not  only  for  her  own  people,  but  also  for  those  who 
dissent  from  her  doctrine  and  discipline ;  and  she  causes  it  to  be  read 
extensively  at  every  meeting  for  public  worship,  besides  instructing  her 
members  diligently  to  read^  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  it  in 
private.  The  two  sacraments  are  duly  administered,  and  her  ministry 
are  regular  and  duly  authorized,  and  able  to  trace  their  descent  from  onr 
Lord  himself  and  his  apostles ;  in  whose  days  ''  the  church  was  distin- 
guished by  the  self-same  marks.  '  They  that  gladly  received  the  Word 
were  baptized  and  continued  steadfastly  in  the  apostles*  doctrine  and 
fellowship,  and  in  the  breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers.  In  ibis 
short  account  of  the  Church  there  is  mention  made  of  the  doctrine, 
or  the  Word  of  God  ;  of  baptism,  breaking  of  bread  and  prayer, 
or  the  MEANS  of  grace  ;  and  of  the  fellowship  of  the  apostles,  or 
the  Christian  ministry,  connected  with  winch  is  the  Divine  Presence." 

We  heartily  and  eainestly  recommend  the  "  Old  Paths  **  to  our 
readers  as  a  oook  every  way  calculated  to  convey  the  soundest  in- 
struction in  plain  and  forcible  language.  Mr.  Pratt  has  so  well  and 
concisely  described  the  marks  or  notes  of  the  church,  that  any  one  can 
at  once  discover  where  they  are  faithfully  preserved,  and  where,  in  any 
sect  or  party,  they  are  wanting ;  so  that  a  diligent  study  of  his  book 
will  at  any  time  enable  any  one  to  detect  the  false  prophets  from  the 
true  and  duly  authorized  ministry.  We  sincerely  wish  it  an  extensive 
and  ready  sale. 


The  Church  of  England,  not  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  Catholic  Church 

in  England.     By  the   Rev.   H.  Townsend  Powell.     London : 

Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.  1S40.     pp.  88. 

This  is  a,  letter  by  the  Vicar  of  Stretton-on-Dunsraore,  to  bis  pa- 
rishioners, occasioned  by  that  meddling  impertinence  of  the  Romish 
priesthood,  which  is  one  of  their  distinguishing  characteristics.  A  priest 
attacked  the  Church  of  England  generally,  and  the  Vicar  of  Stretton 
in  particular,  under  a  feigned  name,  pretending  to  be  an  ignorant  trades- 
man. All  the  usual  arguments  against  the  English  Succession,  Nags- 
Head  and  all,  were  brought  forward,  and  industriously  circulated :  "  That 
the  Church  of  England,  had  its  origin  in  the  Reformation ;  and  that 
her  ministers  derive  their  authority  from  the  king.**  Mr.  Powell  goes 
over  the  absurd  and  now  exploded  story'of  the  Nag*s-Head  consecration, 
and  repeats  the  accounts  of  Archbishop  Parker's  consecration ;  a  full 
account. of  which,  may  be  found  in  our  first  and  second  numbers,  from 
Mason.  He  likewise  gives  Tables  of  the  succession  :  No.  1.,  is  the  suc- 
cession in  the  See  of  Aries,  from  Trophemus,  established  there  by  St. 
Paul,  in  the  year  60  ;  to  Virgilius,  who  consecrated  Augustine,  first  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  in  the  year  591.  No.  2  contains  the  succession 
from  Augustine,  in  597,  to  William  Warham,  in  1503.     No.  3-,  contains 
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the  succession  from  Cranmer,  in  1533,  to  the  present  Archbishcm  Wiltiain 
Howley,  who  was  translated  from  the  see  of  London,  in  1828.  No.  4 
is  a  table,  tracing  the  succession  of  the  bishops  who  consecrated 
Mathew  Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  up  to  those  who  were  bishops 
before  the  Refoimation.  Mr.  Powell  then  adds :  "  Having  now  fulfilled 
my  pledge  to  you,  and  having  complied  with  the  request  made  to  me,  by 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  show  in  what  manner  I  derive  my 
authority,  as  a  priest  of  the  Catholic  Church,  to  administer  the  holy  Sa- 
craments, I  think  I  may  fairly,  in  return,  ask  in  what  manner  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  derive  their  succession  from  the  bishops 
of  the  English  church  before  the  Reformation." 

It  is  notorious  that  the  Roman  bishops  and  clergy  in  the  three  kingdoms 
have  DO  succession  from  the  Catholic  Church  of  England;  but  are  schis- 
matical  intruders,  thatreceived  their  mission  from  foreign  prelates,  altogether 
unconnected  with  the  British  Church  ;  and,  therefore,  they  have  violated 
unity,  and  have  invalidated  their  orders,  agreeable  to  the  22d  Canon  of 
the  Council  of  Antioch,  as  cited  by  Mr.  Powell :  "  Let  not  a  bishop  go 
into  another  city  or  district  not  pertaining  to  him,  to  ordain  any  one, 
or  to  appoint  any  presbyters  or  deacons  to  places  subject  to  another 
bishop,  unless  wim  the  consent  of  the  proper  bishop  of  the  district.  If 
any  one  dare  to  do  otherwise,  let  the  ordination  be  iuvalidf^and  himself 
be  punished  by  the  synod." 


The  Church,  a  gift  of  the  Saviotir,    By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Watson, 

3rd  Edition.     Burns,  London :  1840. 

This  sermon,  which  very  distinctly  shows  that  the  Church  is  both  the 
gift  of  our  Saviour,  and  that  by  her  instrumentality  the  Holy  Spirit  acts  as 
the  teacher  and  guide  of  God's  children,  was  preached  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Sunday  Schools,  in  connection  with  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Ancoat's, 
Manchester. 

'*  Doubt  not  our  tiucerity,"  says  the  learned  author,  *'  nor  call  in  question,  the  dis- 
interestedness of  our  piety,  when  we  avow  that,  to  the  Church  of  England^ as  a 
pure  reformed  branch  of  Christ's  Holy  Catholic  (or  universal  and  true)  Church^ 
belongs  the  ^ramgn^  of  those  who  seek  to  enjoy  the  covenanted  mercies  of  Jbhovah,  in 
this  onr  favoured  land.  The  Church  in  the  hour  of  their  unconscious  infancy,  received 
the  sin-bound  babes  in  her  open  arms,  and  blessed  them  with  Christ's  blessing ;  and  shall 
>he  rescue  them  from  Satan's  servitude,  as  partakers  of  the  guilt  of  the  oriyinal  curse, 
only  to  suffer  them  to  return  to  a  more  galling  bondage,  as  the  willing  destroyers  of 
their  own  souls  by  actual  sin?  Shall  God's  priest,  on  the  authority  of  God's  word,  pro- 
nounce the  newly  baptized  child  God's  freed  man,  born  anew  lu  Christ ;  and  shall  no 
pains  be  taken  to  train  the  tendril,  newly  planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  in 
pleasing  uniformity,  with  the  goodly  cedars  of  Lehanony  which  the  Lord  hath  plan- 
ted  f  Or  shall  the  cross,  the  holy  symbol  of  redeeming  love,  be  signed  upon  the  infant's 
brow,  in  token  that  hereafter  he  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  cor{fess  the  faith  o/'Chbist 
crueijied;  and  shall  the  Creeds  be  closed,  and  Liturgy  a  dead  letter,  and  he  never 
taught  that  faith  ?  —  and  shall  he  be  sent  on  his  battle  errand,  into  the  camp  of  lust 
and  of  the  Evil  One;  and  yet, never  to  be  taken  to  the  Church's  Armoury  there  to  be 
dressed  in  the  Christian's  harness? 

This  excellent  sermon  was  published,  by  request,  in  octavo,  but  two 
editions  have  been  re-published  of  a  small  size,  and  at  the  exceedingly 
low  price  of  two-pence,  for  gratis  distribution.     It  is  enriched  with  some 
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noted  wid  «xtr«cU  from  varioiM  slandard  nuthorB^  ilh|stnttlug  the  preach- 
er's doctrines  or  positions*  Such  sermonf^  as  th«  one  before  us  might  be 
most  extensively  useful^  were  they  distribiUed  by  those  who  bestow. their 
money  in  the  purchase  of  tracts*  Many  tracts,  eircuku^  by  welif-meaning 
men,  are  often  far  from  edifying,  but  "  The  Church,  a  gift  of  tha  Saviour/' 
will  instruct  the  head  and  improve  h^rt. 


Br.  CdvdweU  an  €frUim  Church  Ornanunls.    Leeds;    AJason  ^od 

^coitt,    1 840. 

Mr.  Poole,  Incumbent  of  St.  James'  Church,  liceds,  has  attracted 
the  notice  and  moved  the  righteous  indignation  of  certain  dissenting 
luminaries  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  consequence  of 
having  placed  two  candlesticks  on  the  altar  of  his  church.  A  violent 
controversy  has  arisen  out  of  this  innocent  act ;  and  an  opportunity 
thereby  seized  of  attacking  the  church  as  the  nurse  of  superstition, 
and  churchmen  as  if  they  were  running  incontinent  into  the  arms  of 
the  Mother  of  Harlots.  On  the  subject  of  the  "  Ornaments  of  the 
Church,  and  the  ministers  thereof,  at  all  times  of  their  ministrations," 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  first  Rubric^  we  suppose  Wheatley  will  be 
esteemed  an  authority.  The  meddling  impertinence  of  certain  foreign 
so-called  reformers  caused  many  alterations  to  be  made  on  the 
original  order  enjoined  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  but  which  the 
Reviewers  in  Queen's  Elizabeth's  reign  restored >  and  which  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity.    Wheatley  observes : — 

"  I  must  observe,  still  farther,  that,  among  other  ornaments  of  the 
church  then  in  use,  there  were  two  lights  enjoined  by  the  injunctions 
of  King  Edward  VI.,  (which  injunctions  were  also  ratified  by  the  act 
of  parliament  here  mentioned)  to  he  set  upon,  the  altar,  as  a  significant 
ceremony,  to  represent  the  light  which  Christ's  Gospel  brought  into  the 
world.  And  this  too  was  ordered  by  the  very  same  injunction  whidi 
prohibited  all  other  lights  and  tapers  that  used  to  be  superstitiously 
set  before  images  or  shrines,  &c.  And  these  lights,  used  time  out  of 
mind  in  the  church,  are  still  continued  in  most,  if  not  all  cathedral 
churches  and  chapels,  so  often  as  divine  service  is  performed  by 
candlelight ;  and  otnght  also,  by  this  rubric,  to  be  used  in  all  parish 
churches  and  chapels  at  the  same  times." ^ 

So  the  Leeds  fanatics  will  find  that  Mr.  Poole  has  acted  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  rubric,  and  which  is  besides  clinched  by  an  act 
of  parliament. 


Liturgia  Domestica.  24mo :  cloth  boards.     Oxford  :  Parker.     1840, 

pp.  226. 

This  is  a  compilation  by  Mr.  Arthur  H,  Dyke  Aeland,  of  serviceK  for 
every  morning  and  evening  of  the  week,  from  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  for  the  use  of  families.     Sentences,  prayers,  and  hymns,  are 
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*  Wheatley,  Chap.  If.,  Sect,  iv.,  par.  8. 
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appended  for  the  coimaenioralioii  of  the  seasons  of  Um  dmrek,  tlw 

fasts  and  festivals,  and  several  domestic  pccasions.  This  little  volQine 
bas  received  the  approbation  of  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  is  dedicated, 
vith  permission,  to  his  lordship* 

"Tbe  fint  part  consists  of  services  fbOowiDg  closely  for  their  model  the  ordnr  for 
morniog  and  evening  prayer,  and  of  which  there  i^  a  df  i&rent  ope  for  each  momins 
and  evening  of  the  week.  They  are  taken  wholly  from  tiie  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
ftod  are  so  selected  that  the  Exhortations,  Prayers,  Collects,  Sec.  (so  far  as  could  be 
eflected),  should  be  connected  with  the  events  of  our  blessed  Lord's  life,  annually  com- 
memorated  by  the  church,  and  assigned  to  those  days  of  the  week  on  which  those 
events  took  place.  In  this  arrangement  the  Editor  follows  the  habit  of  the  early 
church,  which  commemorated  on  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday,  the  death,  burial, 
and  resurrection  of  her  l.ord,  while,  by  some  churches,  IVedn^ay  also  was  kept  in 
penitential  commemoration.  The  Church  of  England,  in  observing  Sunday  as  the 
feast,  and  Friday  as  the  fast  of  the  week,  and  during  the  four  ember  weeks,  adding 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  to  the  Utter,  has  shown  her  sympathy  with  that  feding." 

Whatever  selections  aro  made  from  the  Prayer  Book,  possess  a  charm 
which  no  performance  however  excellent  of  indiyidualB,  can  ever  impart. 
This  volume  contdns  almost  the  whole  of  the  Kturffy,  transposed,  so  as 
to  suit  the  views  above  detailed ;  it  has,  likewise,  the  daily  psalms,  with 
some  very  good  hymos.  We  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  found  an  useful 
medium  of  family  prayer.  Judging  from  the  number  of  mwuals  which 
DOW  issue  from  the  press,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  family  prayers,  night 
and  morning,  are  more  extensively  practised  than  they  were  in  the  dAys 
immediatdy  gone  by.  Mr.  Acland  deserves  praise  for  this  exceUent 
manual,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  extensively  circulated. 


A  Mantuil  of  Prayers,/or  ^  u$e  of  the  Scholars  of  Winche$tor  Col- 
lege.   By  the  Right  Rev.  Thomas  Kbn,  D.D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells.     Oxford :  Parker,  1840. 

To  this  volume  is  prefixed  a  memoir,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
good  bishop  was  born  At  Berkhamstead,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  July,  1637, 
and  was  sent  to  Winchester  College  in  1651.  He  took  holy  orders,  and 
was  made  a  Fellow  of  Winchester  College  in  1666,  Dr.  IVlorley,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  presented  him  to  the  living  of  Woodhay,  and  made  him 
his  domestic  chaplain. 

*^  It  is  related  of  him  by  his  hiographer,  and  great  nephew  Hawkins,  that  lie 
strictly  accustomed  himself  to  one  sleep  only  in  the  night,  so  that  he  often  rose  at  one 
or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  was  also  his  regular  practice  to  sing  his  morning 
hymn  to  the  lute  before  he  put  on  his  clothes.  It  is  very  interesting  to  find  that  it 
«as  from  his  own  experience  of  the  happy  effects  of  this  habit  that  he  recommepdod 
it  to  the  scholars  of  Winchester  College. 

In  1669  he  was  m^  Frthendvry  of  Winchester,  and  some  years 
after  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  Charles  II.  and  to  the  Princess  of  Orange. 
The  following  anecdote  is  equally  honourable  to  Dr.  Ken  and  the  merry 
monarch*^ 

''  On  one  ooeasioo,  when  King  Charles  II.  came  to  Winchester,  and  his  harbinger 
bad  marked  Dr.  Ken's  house  for  the  use  of  the  notorious  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gwynn,  he  ab- 
solutely refused  her  admittance,  alleging  that  a  woman  of  ill-repute  ought  not  to  be 
endured  in  the  house  of  a  clergyman,  especially  of  the  King's  chaplain.    His  refusal 
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was  80  peremptory  that  it  if  u  found  beceflsary  to  erect  a  imall  buildiag  at  the  south 
end  of  the  deanery,  then  occupied  by  the  king,  for  her  temporary  accommodatioo, 
which  building  was  long  known  by  the  name  of  Nell  Gwynn,  and  has  only  been  re- 
moved within  the  present  century.  This  honest  boldness  was  so  far  from  offending 
the  king,  that  on  the  vacancy  of  the  See  of  Bath  and  Wells,  which  fell  very  shortly 
after,  it  is  said  that  the  king  put  aside  all  applications  which  were  made  to  him  in 
behalf  of  several  other  persons,  and  expressed  his  determination  to  give  it  to  Ken  in 
these  words,  '  Odd's  Fish  !  who  shall  have  Bath  and  Wells  but  the  little  fellow  who 
would  not  give  poor  Nelly  a  lodging  V" 

"  Dr.  Ken  was  accordingly  consecrated  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  by  Archbishop 
Sancroft,  on  St.  Paul's  Day,  1684.  No  sooner,  however,  was  he  thus  raised,  by  the 
providence  of  God  turning  the  caprices  of  a  wicked  king  to  his  own  holy  purposes, 
than  he  was  called  upon  to  perform  the  most  solemn  office  of  ministerial  faithfulness  to 
the  sovereign,  by  whose  favour  he  was  so  recently  promoted.  He,  together  with  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  bishops  of  London,  Durham,  and  Ely,  attended 
the  death-bed  of  Charles,  who  was  struck  with  fatal  sickness  in  the  beginning  of  Fe- 
bruary, and  died  within  a  week  of  his  seizure.  It  is  recorded  by  Hawkins  that  bishop 
Ken  remained  in  attendance  by  the  king's  bed-side  for  three  days  and  nights  without 
intermission ;  and  that  he  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  have  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth 
removed  from  the  royal  chamber,  and  to  ask  the  forgiveness  of  his  injured  queen. 
Bishop  Burnet  writes,  that  *  he  applied  himself  to  the  awakening  of  the  king's  con- 
science, and  spoke  with  a  great  elevation  both  of  thought  and  expression,  like  a  man 
inspired,  as  those  who  were  present  told  me.'  He  endeavoured  in  vain  to  prevail  on 
the  king  to  take  the  holy  sacrament  At  length  he  was  desired  to  retire,  and  the 
king,  who  had  for  some  time  been  secretly  devoted  to  the  Popish  faith,  received  ex- 
treme unction  from  the  hands  of  Huddleston,  a  Romish  priest." 

At  the  Revolution,  Bishop  Ken,  with  four  others,  and  ail  the  Scottish 
hishops,  refused  to  take  the  oath  to  the  new  powers,  and  were  deprived 
of  their  bishoprics.  He  died  at  Longleat,  on  the  19th  March,  1710. 
aged  seventy-three,  and  was  buried  at  Frome,  in  Somersetshire. 

Nothing  that  we  could  say  can  recommend  a  manual  of  prayers  from 
so  good  a  man  as  Bishop  Ken  ;  but  we  think,  although  specially  intended 
for  Winchester,  they  might  be  very  beneficially  recommended  to  the 
scholars  of  all  other  seminaries. 


The  Rich  Man's  Duty.    By  Edwabd  Wells,  D.  D.    Oxford : 

Parker.     Reprinted  1840. 

Dr.  Wells  thought  it  was  the  rich  man's  duty  of  his  day  to  con- 
tribute liberally  to  the  building,  rebuilding,  repairing,  beautif)^ing,  and 
adorning  of  churches,  and  no  doubt  it  was.  But,  if  such  was  the 
case  in  1715  in  an  age  of  comparative  piety,  what  must  it  be  now 
when  the  nation  is  awakening  out  of  a  long  sleep  of  lukewarmness 
and  indifference,  when  population  has  nearly  doubled  since  the  days 
of  good  Queen  Anne,  and  when,  notwithstanding,  till  within  these  few 
years,  the  amount  of  church-room  remained  stationary.  The  present 
demand  for  church  accommodation  shows  the  utter  worthlessness  of 
the  voluntary  principle,  which  never  can  supply  the  one  thing  need- 
ful in  a  Christian  country.  In  the  metropolis,  and  other  large  towns, 
hundreds  of  thousands  have  no  means  of  worshippinff  God,  never  enter 
a  church,  not  so  much  from  disinclination  as  for  the  impossibility  of 
finding  rest  for  the  sole  of  their  foot  in  the  house  of  God.  A  rural 
police  is  now  the  cry,  and  turn  where  you  will  a  policeman  is  to  be 
found  parading  the  streets  and  alleys  ;  but  the  church  will  be  found  the 
best  j)olice   by  the  prevention  of   crime,  and   leaching,   as    our  holy 
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offices  do  teach,-  the  people  to  fear  God  and  to  honour  the  Queen. 
Much  as  has  heen  done  in  the  huilding  of  churches,  much  more  re- 
mains to  he  done ;  hut  of  what  use  is  church  extension,  without  at  the 
same  time  clerical  extension ;  indeed,  the  one  must  he  co-extensive 
with  the  other.  The  decided  scarcity  of  lahourers  in  the  Lord  s  vine- 
yard induced  some  zealous  individuals  to  originate  "  a  plan  of  lay- 
preaching/'  corresponding  to  the  mendicant  orders  in  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  hut  this  is  not  consistent  with  Christ's  instructions,  who  com- 
manded his  followers  to  pray  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  to  send  labourers 
into  it.  We  have  the  example  of  Methodism  be^re  our  eves  to  show 
that  lay-preaching  would  soon  degenerate  into  decided  sectananism,  and, 
from  simple  preaching,  laymen  would  assume  the  office  of  those  who  are 
called  like  Aaron.  Proud  of  their  gifts,  and  stimulated  by  the  vanity 
of  admiring  followers,  lay-preachers  would  soon  take  upon  them  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  ministering  at  the  altar,  and  of  dispensing 
"  the  mysteries  of  God."  Let  us  have  stewards  that  may  be  found 
faithful  in  teaching  the  doctrine,  administering  the  sacraments,  and 
maintaining  the  discipline  of  Christ's  mystical  body,  as  the  Lord  hath 
commanded,  and  as  our  church  and  realm  hath  received  the  same; 
but  let  us  eschew  lay- preaching,  or  the  putting  out  lay-hands  to  take 
hold  of  the  ark,^  otherways  than  in  that  state  of  life  into  which  it  has 
pleased  God  to  call  the  laity.  The  design  of  Dr.  Wells*  little  volume  is 
to  show  persons  of  quality,  and  all  otner  rich  persons,  the  ffreat  and 
indispensable  obligations  under  which  they  lie  to  contribute  lioerally  to 
the  building,  &c.,  of  churches.  And  when  we  consider  the  splendid 
efforts  now  making  by  the  governors  of  the  church,  we  hope  the  laity 
will  do  their  part  by  contributing  cheerfully  of  their  substance.  A 
perusal  of  Dr.  Wells'  treatise  will  show  both  rich  and  poor  in  how 
many  ways  they  may  contribute  to  the  beauty  and  eflSciency  of  God's 
house,  by  practising  a  little  self-denial,  which  is  the  principal  point 
in  religion.  The  curtailment  of  a  few  useless  expenses  which  minister 
only  to  pride  and  vanity  might  enable  men  to  dedicate  part  of  their 
substance  to  Him  who  gave  them  liberally,  even  all  that  they  pos- 
sess. And  when  they  make  their  ofiering  to  the  Lord,  some  such 
words  as  these,  which  are  used  by  the  priest  in  the  communion  office 
might  be  an  acceptable  accompaniment. 

"  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord  God,  for  ever  and  ever.  Thine,  O  Lord, 
is  the  greatness,  and  the  glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the  majesty :  for 
all  that  is  in  heaven,  and  in  the  earth  is  thine.  Thine  is  the  kingdom, 
0  Lord,  and  thou  art  exalted  as  Head  above  all;  both  riches  and 
honour  come  of  thee,  and  of  thine  own  do  we  give  unto  thee.— 
Amen." 


2  Peter  i.  L  Like  precious  faith;  meaning  that  the  faith  and 
assurance  in  the  Gospel  promises  and  privileges  which  the  Gentile 
converts  had  was  equally  the  same  with  what  the  Jewish  converts  had — 
without  any  want  or  regard  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  law;  Judk, 
ver.  2.  Pylk. 


»  2  Samuel,  vi.  6,  7. 
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TO  THli   El>ITOR  OF   THE  EPISCOPAL   MAGAZINE. 

SiR^-^Otte  of  your  correspondents,  id  your  last  number,  called  tbe 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  difference  between  the  suceess  of 
ancient  and  modern  missions.  The  remarks  about  to  be  made  will 
perhaps  explain  the  caus6.  In  the  March  number  of  the  "  Church 
Missionary  Record/'  there  is  an  account  of  the  ^'  PreTalence  of  the 
worship  of  the  devil  at  Nellore,"  from  the  Rev.  W.  Oakley*s  journal. 
It  appears  that  the  small^pox  had  appeared  in  the  town,  for  the 
removal  of  which,  the  people  "  almost  invariably  have  recourse  to 
the  devil,  hoping  to  propitiate  him  by  an  offering  of  plantain  leaves, 
flowers,  limes.  Sec."  Mr.  Oakley  attended  to  see  whether  there  were 
any  Cbrtstfans  there ;  "  on  entering  the  shed,  I  was  much  grieved  to 
find  at  least  fifty  Christian  mothers,  with  their  infants  at  their  breasts, 
and  their  young  children  at  their  sides,  assembled  for  the  express 
purpose  of  worshipping  the  devil.-  It  cannot  be  said  that  they  assem- 
bled merely  from  curiosity,  to  witness  the  ceremonies :  they  assembled 
for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining^  for  themselves  and  their  families 
the  good  supposed  to  be  attainable  by  the  performance  of  such  cere- 
monies,*' After  warning  all  present  to  forsake  their  heathen  practices, 
and  to  seek  health  and  deliverance  from  God,  Mr.  Oakley  left. 
What  a  priest  of  the  primitive  Church  would  have  done  in  such  a 
case,  I  think  would  have  been  this:  knowing  the  bias  of  the  people,  he 
would  have  gathered  his  congregation  together,  that  they  might 
'*  sacrifice  to  God,  and  not  to  devils;  and  in  offering  the  Christian 
sacrifice  for  the  restoration  of  health  to  the  town,  if  he  used  the 
Clementine  Liturgy,  he  would  pray  ''for  this  city  and  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof;  for  the  sick,  that  God  would  be  to  them  a  helper, 
strengthener,  and  supporter ; "  or,  in  the  words  of  the  communion 
office  of  the  Churcli  of  England,  *'  And  we  most  humbly  beseech 
thee  of  thy  goodness,  O  Lord,  to  comfort  and  succour  all  them  who, 
in  this  transitory  life»  are  in  trouble^  sorrow,  need,  sickness,  or  any 
other  adversity.*'  It  appears  that  Mr.  Oakley  prevailed  on  many  to 
leave  the  place,  to  return,  it  is  to  be  feared,  when  the  next  epidemic 
attacks  the  town.  Whichever  way  we  turn  our  eyes,  Europe,  Aski, 
Africa,  or  America,  the  same  innate  regard  for  sacrifice  appears  in 
mankind.  Surely  this  was  implanted  by  the  Creator ;  nor  can  I 
believe  that  his  Son  came  into  the  world  to  eradicate  the  work  of 
His  hands.  And  although  I  heard  the  Tractarians  last  Sunday 
classed  amongst  Jews,  Turks,  and  Infidels,  "  as  the  enemies  of  the 
cross,"  the  learned  preacher  must  produce  a  new  Bible,  new  fathers, 
and  a  new  human  nature,  before  I  become  a  convert  to  Evangelicism. 

Yours  respectfully,    Wm.  Pinckard. 
Towcester,  April  1 3th,  1 840. 

P.S.    There  is  an  error  in  the  date  of  Philo  s  writings  in  your 
last;    it  should  be  the  year  40,  instead  of  140.     With  regard  to 
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Alexander  introduciog  the  words  of  institution,  Berno  appears  to. 
have  relied  on  the  forged  decretals  of  the  seventh  century,  admitted 
both  by  Papists  and  Protestauts  to  be  of  no  authority  whatever* 
The  author  of  the  Ascension  was  aware  of  the  law  of  secrecy ; 
**  Isaiah  adjured  him  not  to  communicate  these  things  to  the  people 
of  Israel,  that  he  might  not  subject  them  to  human  perversion ;  "  the 
mv  reason  which  actuated  both  the  apostles  and  the  Church  to  write 
but  little  on  the  holy  mysteries.  The  Ascension  is  quoted  by  the 
Second  Book  of  Esdras,  v.,  4 :  "  At  his  command  the  sun  shall  rise  by 
night,  and  the  moon  shall  he  cause  to  appear  at  the  sixth  hour."  It 
is  alluded  to  by  the  Oracles, — *'  Nero  is  not  dead,  but  is  retired  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  and  will  return  as  Antichrist;*'  by  Justin  Martyr, 
Tertullian,  the  Constitutions,  Origen,  Epiphanius,  Ambrose,  and  a 
homily  amongst  those  of  Chrysostom.  It  also  says  that  every  thing 
relating  to  Christ  was  written  in  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  in  the  twelve 
prophets,  exactly  as  in  our  Bibles,  and  in  the  writings  of  righteous 
Joseph,  and  of  Daniel.  Who  was  this  Joseph,  was  he  Josephus  the 
Jew,  who  wrote  in  93  his  account  of  Christ,  or  some  prophet  whose 
works  are  lost?  If  it  alludes  to  Josephus  who  laid  claim  to  the 
g^ift  of  prophecy,  this  work  must  have  be^n  written  after  the  year  93, 
and  before  2  Esdras.  There  is  a  work  given  by  Fabricius,  purporting 
to  be  given  by  Josephus,  an  ancient  Christian,  called  Hypomnesticon, 
is  this  the  one  above  mentioned  ? 


PUBLIC    OPINION    ON    THE    POSITION    OF    THE    KIRK 

OF    SCOTLAND. 

The  following  speech,  which  we  have  extracted  from  that  excellent 
paper,  the  Aberdeen  Constitutional ^  shows  what  is  the  general  opinion 
among  the  educated  classes  in  Scotland  upon  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent agitation.  It  was  delivered  at  a  full  meeting  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors of  the  county  of  Kincardine,  when  they  passed,  unani- 
raously,  a  set  of  resolutions  condemnatory  of  the  clerical  agitation 
for**placing  the  crown  on  King  Jesus."  This,  with  the  leading  ar- 
ticle of  this,  number,  will  place  the  '*  non-intrusion  "  clamour  in  it^ 
true  light,  and  show  that  the  real  object  of  Dr.  Chalmers  and  his  bre- 
thren is  to  acquire  a  papal-like  dominion. 

Colonel  Eraser,  of  Balmakewan,  then  arose  and  said  —  In 
coming  forward  to  propose  the  next  resolution,  I  do  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  trouble  the  meeting  with  any  lengthened  remarks  upon 
a  subject  which  has  been  already  discussed  in  all  its  bearings  through- 
out the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  unjustifiable 
nature  of  the  position,  so  unwarrantably  assumed  by  the  dominant 
party  in  the  Church,  has  been,  indeed,  so  conlpletely  laid  bare  — 
the  gross  fallacies  and  puerile  sophistries  of  that  party  so  often  refu- 
ted—  their  disingenuous  shifts  and  dishonest  expedients  so  fre- 
quently exposed,  that  little  now  remains  but  a  repetition  of  facts  and 
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arguments  which,  but  for  the  paramount  impoitance  of  the  aulsjeet, 
would  long  ago  have  th<ed  us  even  to  disgust.  Whether  we  con- 
sider the  audacious  attempt  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  li- 
berty and  property  which  has  been  evinced  by  this  ecclesiasti- 
cal faction  —  whether  we  regard  their  rebellious  defiance  of  the  law, 
or  look  to  the  consequences  of  such  proceedings,  if  not  successfully 
resisted,  we  must  all  admit  that  it  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  too 
often  urged  on  men's  attention^  and  on  which  our  opinions  cannot 
be  too  often  or  too  strongly  expressed.  1  leave,  Sir,  to  others 
who  are  more  conversant  with  the  science  of  law  than  I  am  to  illus- 
trate that  part  of  the  subject  which  depends  on  old  deed^  and  ancient 
enactments,  or  which  may  turn  on  the  construction  of  nice  legal 
points  or  difficult  cases  in  jurisprudence.  I  do  not  feel  myself  quali- 
fied to  enter  on  this  ground  ;  but,  from  all  that  I  have  read  and  heard, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  -zealots  now  grasping  at  power  cannot  derive 
from  the  ancient  laws  and  tnstitutrons  of  the  kingdom  the  slightest 
foundation  on  which  to  rest  a  claim,  in  support  of  their  inordinate  de- 
mands and  their  ridiculous  pretensions.  As  to  what  they  are  pleased 
to  term  a  co-ordinate  jurisdiction,  it  carries  an  absurdity  in  its  very 
face.  A  Church  must  either  be  complete y  master,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  days  of  Popish  domination,  or  it 
must  follow  the  example  of  every  other  power  in  the  State  by  ren- 
dering obedience  to  the  law,  as  promulgated  by  its  tribunals.  There 
is,  End  can  be,  no  middle  course.  Such  a  course  may  appear  plausi- 
ble in  theory,  but  in  practice  it  can  lead  to  nothing  but  to  anarchy 
and  confusion.  But,  setting  aside,  Sir,  for  the  present,  this  view 
of  the  case,  I  shall  look  at  the  question  with  the  eye  of  plain  common 
sien^i — lis  A  citizen  who  professes  to  iove  his  country  and  to  vene- 
rate religion  —  as  one  who  has  hitherto  considered  a  national  Church 
as  a  national  blessing  —  as  one  who  fully  appreciates  the  value  of 
gpod  social  institutions,  and  who  is  unwilling  to  see  them  weakened 
pr  injured  through  ecclesiastical  usurpation. 

Viewed  then,  Sir,  through  the  medium  of  coa^mon  sense,  what 
does  the  conduct  of  this  tyrannical  majority  present  ?  A  mass  of  in- 
consistencies, of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  folly,  the 
madness,  or  the  guilt,  is  the  greatest.  Endeavouring  at  first  to  gain 
by  a  side  wind  what  they  had  not  the  courage  to  attempt  openly, 
th^y  passed  what  is  called  the  Veto  Act.  When  the  legality  of  that 
measure  was  questioned,  they  themselves  appealed  to  the  law  for  its  de. 
cision.  The  decision  thus  sought  for  by  them  proved  unfavourable  to 
their  yrisbes,  when,  with  the  utmost  coolness,  they  turned  round  and 
9aid  that  the  law  was  not  competent  to  decide  the  question.  This 
shuffling  has  been  well  characterized  by  a  learned  judge  as  a  species 
of  thimble-rigging ;  and  it  appears  to  me  to  differ  in  no  respect  from 
that  practised  at  Bartholomew  Fair,  save  that  the  reverend  thim- 
l)le-riggers  occupy  a  higher  station  in  society  than  their  lay  brethren 
of  the  pea  and  thimble.  What,  Sir,  is  the  next  step  of  these  infa- 
tuated men  ?  Disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  carrying  their  projects 
by-meaps  of  the  law,  they  next  endeavour  to  do  so  by  inflaming  the 
passions  of  the  populace.  They  send  forth  their  emissaries  to  preach 
sedition  and  treason,  to  stir  up  the  people  against  those  faithful  pas- 
tors who  had  rendered  obedience  to  the  laws  of  their  countrv,  to  sow 
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diiMiiaioii  between  fMnilieie  a«d  kindred^  to  tucnr,  in  alMMrt,  tbit  peace*- 
able  ttid  qaiet  Inad  into  a  theatre  of  msJevuleoce  and  ttrife.  Bat  the 
meaflore  of  these  infatuated  men*8  folly  and  guilt  was  not  yet  full. 
Tbef  bad  t»  add^  which  tbiy  bare  aitf^e  done,  the  sin  of  biaspfaemy  to 
thdr  other  iniquttieii,  by  ptodaiming  that  the  atrocious-  doctrine 
they  were  preaehiag  was  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ —  the  Gospel  of 
Hiai  who  ease  into  the  world  to  promote  peace*  love,  and  good 
Mlowship  between-  man  and  man.  Some  of  the  rotsgnided  men  who 
west  fiMTtlv  wpon  this  unholy  masskm  have  even  gone  the  length  ^ 
compari&f  theflradyes  with  tike  Apostles.  Yes!  these  men  who  are 
yviig  luxuriously  oa  the  stipends-  paid  them  by  the  State  which  they 
aie  every  day  reviHng-^  have  had  the  matchiess-  efiroatery  to  com«« 
pure  themselves  wilh  those  poor  and  houseless  wanderers  of  the  desert, 
who  went  forth,  without  purM  and  without  scrip,  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  the  heathen.  Let  these  shameless  men  before  they  again  iastitnto 
aadi  a  comvaritton,  denude  themselves  of  the  revenues  fur  which  they 
bttve  proved  themselves'  so  ungrateful.  There  will  then  be  at  leasS 
one  point  of  troth  in  the  resemblance,  and  they  will  save  themselves 
from  the  bitter  lau^of  indignant  scorn  which  their  present  coaduet 
eicitesb 

Wilh  pegard  to  the  measure  itself,  which;  has  been  the  insmediatci 
cause  of  leading  to  the  present  state  of  things — I  mean  the  Veto-Acs 
-^  my  oiKervatioiis  will  be  brief.  I  consider  that  measure  as  carrying^ 
injustice  in  its  very  principle,  inasmuch  as  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  what 
sfery  Briton*  considers  his  birthright,  that  no  man  can  be  condenmed 
SDheard»  or  without  having  reasons  assigned.  But  by  this  law, 
the  most  virtuous,  the  most  pious,  and  the  most  talented  indiviw 
dual  may  have  his  prospects  blasted,  and  his  character  tainted, 
without  a  word  being  uttered  against  him,  without  even  a  whisper 
against  his  qualifications  as  a  minister,  or  his  conduct  as  a  man. 
As  to  the  working  of  this  ecclesiastical  enctetment,  we  have  now 
had  five  years  experience  of  it,  and  every  unprejudiced  person 
who  is  conversant  with  its  operation  must  admit  that,  as  yet, 
it  has^  led  to  novhing  but  the  most  lamentable  results*  In  almost 
6^ry  pari^  where  it  has  been  brought  into  play,  we  have  wit-> 
iMssed  the  most  degrading  and  disgusting  scenes.  The  lowest 
electioneering  tricks  have  been  resorted  to:  lying,  slandering,  and 
dlponhennessv  hfeive  marked  the  proceeding^  during  almost  every  stag^ 
^  the  settlensent,  and  these  in  their  turn- have  left  behind  them  a  legacy^ 
of  strifes,  animosities,  and  heartburnings^;  the  effects  of  which,  in  some 
parishies,  wiU  be  f^lt  for  years  to  come.  This  is  a  dreadful,  but  it  is« 
not  sm  exaggerated,  picture  :  it  shows  a  state  of  things  deeply  to  be' 
deplored,  even  if  it  applied  to  the  election  of  civil  functionaries ;  hut- 
when  we  reflect  that  such  scenes  occur  atchoosing  ministers  of  Chriet's 
holy  Gospel,  it  is  sufficient  ta  fiU  every  serioue  and  thinking  mind  wil^^ 
dismay  and  alarm. 

With  respect  to  the  interference  of  the  legislature  at  this  junctmie, 
r  profess  that,  considering  the  late  declaration  of  the  majority  of  the 
cemmission,  as  propounded  by  their  leader.  Dr.  Chalmers,  it  appearS' 
to  me,  that  this  interference  is  likely  to  meet  with  insuperable  obsta« 
des,  attdis^ destined  atlast  to  prove  totally  ineffectual^^or  I  cannot 
tuppos^aheirtto  Pawlimneta;  of  Great  Britoiw  are  prepaid ed  to  giv)^atf 
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Open  encouragement  to  resistance  to  the  law,  which  they  would  un- 
doubtedly do,  we^re  they  under  existing  circumstances  to  legalize  the 
Veto  Act,  or  in  any  other  way  recognise  the  late  proceedings  of  the 
Assembly,  or  its  Commission.  Were  that  body  indeed  animated  by  a 
diiFerent  spirit  — were  they  to  go  before  Parliament  acknowledging  the 
authority  of  the  law  as  it  stands,  and  yielding  obedience  to  its  man- 
dates, the  case  would  be  altered.  All  men  would  then  concur  in  giving 
their  prayer  for  an  alteration  in  the  law  its  due  consideration-^ would 
i>e  disposed  to  meet  them  half-way,  when  by  mutual  concessions  the 
existing  differences  might  be  brought  to  an  amicable  termination.  But 
I  fear,  with  the  present  temper  of  the  ecclesiastical  majority,  that  this 
is  a  consummation  more  to  be  wished  for  than  expected.  But  however 
the  attempt  at  legislation  may  end,  I  fear  much  that  a  dangerous,  if 
not  a  fatal  blow  has  been  already  given  to  the  Church.  This  blow  has 
not  been  inflicted  by  her  external  enemies,  but  by  the  parricidal  hands 
of  her  own  children  ;  by  these  men  who  are  paid  to  watch  over  her 
interests ;  to  guard  her  safety,  and  to  preserve  her  unity.  Upon  the 
beads  of  these  infatuated  and  short-sighted  men,  must  rest  the  deep 
responsibility  of  having  weakened  the  attachment  of  the  Scottish 
people  to  their  venerable  establishment.  Upon  their  heads  must  rest 
the  responsibility  of  having  exhibited  to  the  nation,  and  to  the 
Christian  world  the  unseemly  spectacle  of  a  divided  and  distracted 
Church.  Upon  their  heads  must  rest  the  still  deeper  guilt,  of  having 
endeavoured  to  weaken,  in  the  minds  of  their  countrymen,  that  reve- 
rence for  the  law,  to  which  alone,  under  heaven,  we  owe  the  preserva- 
tion of  social  order,  and  all  the  blessings  that  flow  from  the  social 
union. 


THINGS   IN    GENERAL. 


GEAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 


Many  people  complain  that  our  grammar  schools  teach  nothing  but 
Latin  and  Greek.  It  sounds  little  enough,  but  what  does  it  mean  ? 
In  learning  Latin  and  Greek,  the  boy  learns  thoroughly  the  principles 
of  grammar  which  are  common  to  all  languages,  but  are  not  exhibited 
in  such  variety  of  detail,  and  therefore  cannot  be  learnt  so  well  in  any 
other  as  in  these.  He  learns  the  history  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
ancient  world  so  effectually,  that  he  knows  not  only  the  events  and 
names,  but  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  manners  of  each  time  and 
people,  almost  as  though  he  lived  among  them;  and  thus  he  lays  the 
foundation  of  a  rational  knowledge  of  the  modem  nations  which  have 
come  after  those  ancient  ones.  He  learns  geography*  He  learns  two 
languages,  without  acquaintance  with  which  a  man  can  make  little 
progress  in  any  of  the  higher  kinds  of  knowledge,  but  which  it  is  yet 
hardly  possible  to  acquire  in  later  life.  He  learns  to  write  gram- 
matically and  concisely.  He  learns  what  genius,  patriotism,  moral 
and  intellectual  energy  and  dignity  are,  by  becoming  familiar  with 
what  they  have  done.  All  his  powers  are  developed  to  the  utmost, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  is  habituated  to  steady,  hard  work;  he  is 
trained  to  think  of' work  as  inseparable  from  man.    On  this  founda- 
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tibn,  and  with  those  habits,  he  has  both  the  will  and  the  power  to 
build  up  other  kinds  of  knowledge.  In  the  intervals  of  his  school- 
work^  he  seeks  and  finds  refreshment — not  in  idleness—- but  in  reading 
modern  literature;  intellectual  labour  gives  an  appetite  for  intellectual 
pleasure ;  and  the  boy  who  has  been  working  at  Homer  and  Livy» 
turns  almost  instinctively  to  Shakspeare  and  the  History  of  England. 
So  he  goes  on  from  year  to  year,  till  at  last  the  despised  Latin  and 
Greek  prove  the  roots  of  a  noble  tree  of  knowledge,  ever  bearing  new 
flowers  and  fruits.  The  modem  schemes,  on  the  contrary,  give  neither 
sound  knowledge  nor  manly  and  business-like  habits  of  acquiring  it ; 
their  promoters  are  like  the  children  who  stick  flowers  and  boughs  into 
the  ground,  and  call  that  a  garden. — Educational  Magazine. 

A  poor  man,  one  of  whose  limbs  is  disabled,  travelled  all  the  way  to 
Cork  to  have  it  restored  by  Father  Matthew,  The  poor  dupe  returned 
as  be  went  except  that  he  brought  back  a  temperance  medal  which  is  an 
object  of  devout  admiration  to  the  whole  village  in  which  its  possessor 
resides. — Achill  Herald. 

On  the  morning  of  Tuesday  18th,  at  about  two  o'clock,  the  village  of 
Duhoma,  on  the  piain  land  opposite  this  island,  was  visited  by  a  large 
party  of  white  boys,  they  searched  the  houses  in  quest  of  a  young  man 
named  Quinn^  a  Protestant  school  master.  An  intimation  which  he 
received  of  their  approach  enabled  him  to  take  himself  out  of  the  way. 
The  white  boys  having  sworn  the  villagers  on  pain  of  death  to  withhold 
all  supplies  from  Quinn,  and  also  from  the  coast-guard,  proceeded  to  the 
coast-guard  station,  nor  did  they  disperse  undl  some  shots  were  fired  over 
their  heads.  Information  of  this  transaction  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
government. — Achill  Herald. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

ORDINATIONS. 

Trb  consecration  of  the  newly-appointed  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  by  his  Grace 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  took  place  at  the  Royal  Chapel,  Whitehall,  on  Sunday,  the 
Ut  March. 

Alan  ordination  held  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  at  St.  George's,  Hanover- 
square,  London,  on  Sunday  the  8th  of  March,  the  following  gentlemen  were  admitted 
into  holy  orders: — Deacons.  —  A.M.  C.  Stapylton,  B.A.,  Univ.  coU.,  Ox.;  A.  T. 
Gregory,  B.A.,  Lin.  coll..  Ox. ;  H.  Jodrt:!,  B.A.,,  £x.  coll..  Ox. ;  J.  C.  Cai'withen, 
B.A.,  Kx.  coll., Ox.;  W.L.  Darell,  B.A.,  Ch.  Ch.,  Ox.;  J.  H.  B.  Green,  B. A.,  Jesus 
coll..  Cam. ;  W.  Walter,  B.A.,  Cath.  ball.  Cam. ;  T.  Langboro,  B.A.,  Cath.  hall. 
Cam.;  J.  Dingle,  B.A.,  Cor.  Ch.  coll..  Cam.;  W.  Nagle,  B.A.,  Caius  coll.,  Cam. ; 
G.  Hills,B.A.,  Univ.  of  Durham.  Priests.  —  G.  Hill,  M.A.,  St.  Edmund  hall,  Ox. ; 
P.W.  TaUents,B.A.,  Wad.coll.,  Ox.;  J.  F.Smith,  M.A.,Brasenose coll.,  Ox. ;'E.  W. 
Morris,  B.A.,  New  Inn  hall,  Ox.;  £.  Addenbrooke,  B.A.,  1  na.  coll..  Ox.;  W.  Jeud- 
»ine,  B.A.,  St.  John's  coll.,  Cam. ;  T.  Garfett,  B.A.,  Queen's  coll..  Cam.;  H.  Mal- 
colm, B.A.,  St  John's  colL,  Cam.;  T.  Walker,  B.A.,  St.  Peter's  coll.,  Cam.;  H. 
Wright,  B.A.,  Cath.  hall.  Cam.;  K.  Hill,  B.A.,  Cor.  Ch.  coll.,  Cam.;  F.  Roberts, 
B.A.,  St.  Peter's  coll..  Cam.;  R.  Phelps,  M.A.,  Sid.  Sus.  coll.,  Cam.;  A.  Tatham, 
B.A.,  St  John's  coll..  Cam. ;  J.  B.  Pugh,  B.A.,  St.  John's  coll..  Cam. ;  A.  H.  Stog- 
den,  B.A.,  Trin.  colL,  Cam. ;  R.  Errington,  B.A.,  Univ.  of  Durham^ 

On  Sunday,  15th  March,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  ordained  the  following 
gentlemen: — Deacons. — J.  Byron,  B.A.,'Brasenosecon.,  Ox. ;  W.  Holland,  B.A.,  Lin. 
coll..  Ox.;  A.Turner,  B.A.,St.  John 's  coll..  Ox. ;  H.  Ward,  B.A.,  Ex.  coll..  Ox.; 
J.  H.  Waugh,  B.A.,  Mag.  hal1,^0x. ;  C.  Carey,  B.A.,  Oriel  coll..  Ox  ;  Wm.  A.  Carter, 
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B.A^  Fekof  King's  c«lU,  Caui^  W.  H.  ColeiDaB,iM.A.,  S  t.  John's  colU,  Cwa^i  J.  S. 
(^ieeiiy  B.A.,  Christ's  coll.,  Cam.;  V^.  S.  tliomson,  B.A.,  Queen's  coll..  Cam. ;  A. 
Willrin,  B.A.,  Christ's  coll'.,  Cam.;  W.  L.  RoHeston,  B.A.,  St.  Jolin's  coll.  Cam.; 
W.  Hopper.  B.A;,  Triir.  coU.,  Dttfe. ;  &  H.  Atkins,  B.A.,  Trio.  coiL,  Di«t>. ;  J.  CMitp- 
tM,  B^.^  IrWcbll^Dffk  /'nsiCr. -^  £.  (i}<  Shcddeif ,  B.A.,  St  M^xyhall,  Ox.^: 
W.-DobsoD)  M.A.»  VeL.  of  ttm.  cbUp^jCam.  j;  M.  Garfit,  B.A«,  Triik  colL,  Cam.;  C. B. 
Cribble,  B* A;,. Christ's  coll.„  Cam.;  J.  M.  Wilkins,  B.A.,  Trin.  coll.,  Cam. 

The  foTTbwing  gentlemen  weVe  ordained  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  on  Sundays 
tlkb  38rd Febmaiy.  Deacons, '^^.  R. Mctterieff, B. A.,  Ba.  colhyOxi ;  A.  O.  Edouard', 
B*A.y9«.  Johati  ooiy.yCjon.;  B.  W^.Bishop  MarsftyB.A.,  St'  John's  colL,  Cam,;  W. 
HarJteCyB.A^Catfai  hally  Cami;  R,Mortoii,B^A«irCa;tlwhalIyCam.;  J.  Sheldon,  B«A.y 
Cath.  hall^  Cam. ;  J.  Heale,  B.A.,.  Queen's  oolL,  Cam. ;  T.  Owen,  B.A.,  St-  Peter's 
coir..  Cam. ;  T,  Bell,  B: A.,  Trinity  coll.,  l)ub. ;  E.  B.  Chalmfers;  B. A^  Trin.  colli,  Dub. ; 
B.  Jones,  B'.A\,  Trin.  cotf.,  Bu*; ;  Wifi.  I^avks,  B.A»,  Trin.  coU.,  Dub. ;  F.  J.  Walker, 
B.A.,  Trin.  coUl,  IMbtf  Wbi.M:»  Eark)^  Literttev  St  Bes'if;  H.  Thomas,  Literate^. 
Lampeter  coll. ;  Samuel  Warren,  D.C.L.,  who  was  formerly  a  distinguished  preacher 
in  the  Wesleyan  connection.  Prteflto.— Wm.  Courthope,  B.A.,  Ch.  Ch.,  Ox. ;  J.  Spar- 
lin,  H.A.,  Oriel  coll..  Ox..;,/.  Hayes,  B.A.,  Mag;  hall,. Ox.;  D.  C.  Legard,  M.A., 
Scholar  of TJniv.  coll'.,. Ox.;  E.  J.  WrtHftestey,  B.A.,  0niv.  coil.,  Ox:;  O.  Levy,  B.A., 
Qoiseii^  oofl.,  Ox; ;  T:  9^  MbmsU^M .  A.,.  BttU.  ediOsu.;  D.  Robert^  K.A.  JesoB  edl., 
Oat^y  C.  M.  Amofdy  BvA.,.  St.  Johc^s  coll.,  Cam^;.  R.  L.  Hill,  M^v,  St  John's  ooH.^ 
Cam. ;  J.  H.  Mac  Quire,  S.C.L.,  Queen's  coll..  Cam. ;  J.  D.  Priory  B»A.,  Queen's  colL, 
Cam. ;  M.  Forrest,  B.A..,  Queen's  coll.,.Cam. ;  Wm.  Price,  B.A.,  Cor.  Ch.  coll.,,  Cam. ; 
J.  Bradley,  B.A.,  Cor.  Ch.  colli.  Cam. ;  J.  Dobie,  B.A.,  Cor.  Ch.  coll..  Cam.;  D.  E. 
Stephens',  9:€.L.,  Emm.  coll.)  Caw.;  T.  G.  FeaTn,  B.A.,  Cathi  hall.,  Cam.;  T.  Low, 
B.A^.C«{ht.hal]V  Cami;  P..  A.  Galuulo,  B»A.,  Triiu  ooU.,«Dab. ;  C^  J.  Hamilton^  B.A., 
Trin.  oolk»  Dub.;  W.  Hinson,  M/A»,,Trin.Goll.,J)ttb.;  T.  O. Morgan,  B.A.,  Tjrin. 
coll.,.  Dub.;  0.  C.  Nash,  B.A.,  Trin.  coll.,  Dub.;  B.  C.  Sanger,  B^.y Trin.  coU.^ 
Dub.;  G.L.  Stone,  B.A.,  Trin.  coll..  Dub.;  Gl  W.  Manning, Literate,  St.  Bee's ;  John 
Parker,  Litei'ate,  St.  Bee's. 

On  Sunday  the  I^th  Ma«ebv  1840,  the  Right  Risv.  the  Lofd  Bishop  of  PeterboTougfa^ 
admitted  tHe  following  gentismen  iato  Holgp  Ordem-^Deactms."^,  Boynton,  B«A.,. 
Trin.  colL,  Cam»;  C.  Carver^  B.A.,.Cor«  Ch.  colL,  Cam.;,  H.  £,  Corrance,.  B.A.| 
Clare  Hall,  Cam. ;  J.  M.  Cox,  B.A.,  Wor.  coll..  Ox.;  £.  B.  Field,  S.C.L.,  Sid.  Sus. 
coll.,  Cam. ;  F.  Green,  B.A. ,  Magd.  hall,  Ox. ;  J.  Jones,  B.A.,  St.  Edm.  hall.  Ox. ;  H'. 
P.  Lazonby,  B.A.,  Jesus  coU.,  Cam. ;  G.  E.  Maunsell,  B.A.,  Ch.  Ch.,  Ox.;  G.  NeviU, 
B.A.,  St  Cath.  hall.  Cam.;  J.  M.  W.  Pieny,  B.A.,  Clare  hall,  Cam.;  J.  Pycroft, 
B.A.,  Trin.  coll.,  Ox. ;  J.  G.  Slight,  B.A.,  St  John's  coll.,  Cam.;  J.  Thornton,  Cath. 
hall,  Cam.;  Wm.  Wilkinson,  B.A.^Trini  colL,.Dub.;  £.  M.  Pridmorei  B.A.,  of  Clare 
hall,  Cam.,  by  lett  dim.  from  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  PHesU. — ^W.  H.  Benn,  B.A., 
Mer.  colLy  Ox. ;  R.  Garde,  B.A.«  Trin».  colK^  Dob^>;  R.  Knipe,  B.A.,  Clare  haU,  Cam. 

PREF^RMENTlS. 

Rev.  E.  Addenbrooke,  B.A.,  to  the  Rectory  of  Spernall,  Warwickshire.-— Rev.  M^ 
Dl  BaMngton,  of  St.  George  Whitchurch,  has  been  appointed,  by  the  Lord  %shop  of 
Petlsrborough)  one  of  the  R^iml  Deans  of  the  Deanery  of  Ackley,  Leicestershire. — 
Rev.  J.  Baylee,  to  the  rectory*  of  the  new  church,  Woodside,  Liverpool. -^  Rev;  £. 
Biron,  cutate  of  Hythe,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Lympne,  Kent.  —  Hon.  and  Revs.  Mr. 
Bemaird,  to  the  Rectory  of  Bantry.  —  Rev.  C  Blencowe,  M.A.,  to  the  VicanL^e  of 
Bfarston  St  Lawrenee,  with  the  Ilectory  of  Warkworthi  annexed,  Northampton.— 
Rev.  J.  Bowles,  to  the  Rectory  of  Bladon  cum  Woodstock.  —  Rev.  P.  Browne,  B.A.r 
te  the  Curacy  of  Christ  Church,  Liverpool.  —  Rev*  F.  B.  Briggs,  to  the  Vicarage  of 
St  Stephen's   by  Saltasfa,  Cornwall.  —  Rev.  W.  BusweU,  B.A.,.  to>  the  Rectory  of 
Widfbrd,  Essex.  —Rev.  £.  Cust,  M.A.,  to  the  Rectory  of  Daaby  Wiske. —  Kev. 
Mr.  Disney,  to  the  Living  of  Marshal's  Town. —  Uev.  W.  Dobson,  M.A.)  to  the  Vi- 
carage of  Tuxford,  Nottinghamshire.  —  Rev.  T,  Gamier,  Prebendary  of  Winchester, 
and  formerly  Fellow  of  All  Soulis*  College,  to  the  Deanery  of  Winchester.  —  Rev.  J. 
H.  Gooch,  M.A.,  to  the  Head  Mastership  of  Heath  School,  Yorkshire.—  Rev.  Wm. 
Gunning,  B.C.L.,  Vicar  of  Stowey,  to  be  Rural  Dean  in  the  Deanery  of  Bedminster. 
—  Rev.  J.  R.  Hamilton,  to  the  Rectory  of  Tara  and  Dunsany,  Ireland.  —  Rev.  J. 
Hanbury,  M.A.,  to  the  Vicarage  of  St  John's,  Hereford. — Rev.  J.  F.  Hodgson,  M.A., 
to-'lhe  Vicarage  of  Horsham,  Sussex. — Rev.  W.  C.  Kitson,  to  the  DiistrietrClwreb  of 
SI.  Jfime9,  in- the  parish  of  St  Sidwell)  Exeter.  —  Rtev;  W.  Leekert<y  the  focnaben^ 
of'  BMbroofe,  neai  Derby^— Rev;  J.  Le«I^>  B.A.,  to  be  Chaphiih.t*  tfag'Bcaosier 
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'1r«f*iioMM.— Th«  Urd  BfAep  of  BMh  Mid  W«lb  bM  «ppoi«led  tte  ■•v.  C.  M. 

MomVi^'A'*  to  b«oae  of  IngiLoidiArip's  DomMtfo  CbapMM»— Rev.  J.  ^*  MftradM. 

S;D.,  totiM  reetorj<«f  •QiMt^Oalcli^,  Bbmx. — Rer.H.  B.  SlaiOD.^^A.,  4>d  the  Fovo- 

Action  ef  Sir  J.  fimth,  and  Sir  T.  Beinet,  wag  elected  «  FoimdetieB  Fellew  of  that 

eeoietgr. —  Rer.  O.  Omerod,  M.A.,  to  the  Inevmbcnej'  of  Biroh>  in  Warringtop, 

LaBeashire.^-Tbe  Lord  Bkbop  of  Oxford  tiA»«ppeiatid  the  Rev.  T.  Janes,  M.A.,  of 

€hmi  Cburoh,  Vioar  at  SiMcrtoft,   Noi«ba«|»tonehire|  to  be  one- of  bis  Lovdebip's 

•Chapkiias. —  ReT.  H.  Peters, of  St.  John's  Lee,  to  tbe  Ghaplaiiicj  ef  Hixham  Union 

Workbome.  —  Rev.  J.  B.  Pbillips,  M<A.,  to  be  Assistant  Curate  of  the  Parisb  Cbureb 

of  Halifax.  ~  Rev.  F.B.  Portman,  M.A.,  to  the  Reotorjr  ef  Staple  Pftspaine,  eum 

Bickenball,  Sovienelshire.— Rev.  T.  M.  PosUethwolte,  B.A.,to  tbe  Perpeinal  Coracy 

of  Walney. — Rev.  W.  Presgrave,  M.A.,to  be  Cbaplain  tc^tbe  MaMstone  Union  Week- 

beese. —  Rev.  J.  F.  Riddle,  M.A.,  bas  been  appointed  to  tbe  Curacy  «f  the  new 

cbmrch  at  Leokbampton,  Oloaoestershire.  >*-'Rev.  E.  RimeU,  to  tbe  Viearage  of  Masy- 

stewy'wttb  Tbnisbdtoa,  Devon.  —  Rev.  H«  Robinson,  Bf.A.,  to  the  Reetory  <ef  Hasel- 

beeoh,  Vortbaflaptonebire.  —  Lord  Wriotbesley  RusseU,  to  a  Canomy  at  Wiodeer.— 

Rev.  W.'S.  SaknoB,  to  the  Perpetual- Curacy  of  SbireoalLS,  Worksop.--Rev.  R.  Seett, 

M.A.,  to- the  Viearage  of  Ouloe,  CormralL— Rev.  6.  S,  Simpson,  B.A.,  to  the  Yi- 

^earageof  Bobi>iog.^--Rev.H.  W.  Simpson,  IIA.,  has  been  presented  to  tbe  Liviag 

of  Beihill.— Rev.  A.  Smith,  to  the  Rectory  ofRuckinge,  Kent-^Rev.  H.  Stsvens, 

M.A.,  to  liieVieara^e  of  Wateringbury,  Kent.  — Rev.  H. Stoker,  B.A.,  to  the  Seooud 

ifastcrship  of  tbe  Durham  Grammar  School.  —  Rev.  C.  H.  Swana,  to  tbe  Rectory  of 

;$tobe  Jhey,  Rutlandebire.  —  Rev.  H.  P.  Thomas,  to  tbe  incumbency  of  the  new  church 

•of  St  Miobael,  at  Tooge,  Yorkshire.      Rev.  Mr.  Tffpp,  to  the   Reetoi^  of  Kirby 

■Overblow,  «ear  Leeds.  —  Rev.  M.  Tucker,  M .A.,  to  tbe  Kectory  of  St  Martin's,  Exeter. 

—Rev.  6.  W.  Tyrrell,  of  Holywood,  to  be  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Marquess  of 

Donegal.  —  Rev.  J.  Webster,.  M.A.,  to  the  Reetory  of  Hinlin.  —  Rev.  C.  Wiffhtwick, 

B.D.,  to  tbe  Reetoiy  of  Godford,  St  Peter,  Wiltshire. -p- Rev.  T.  Wilkinson,  MJl, 

to  the  Vicarage  of  Stanwix,  Cumberland. -«-  Rev.  J.  Wordsworth,  to  tbe  Reetory  ef 

Plumbland,-Cumberland. 

T6STJM0NXALS   OF   RESPECT   TO  CLERGTMEK. 

Rev.  T.  £aaely,  fellow  and  tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  on  resigning  bis  office,  a 

-splendid  tea  service  of  silver,  by  the  bachelors  and  under-graduate  members  of  that 

«ollege.-»Rev.  H.  Bishop,  vicar  of  Ardleigh,  an  ekgrnnt  silver  waiter,  upon  whieh  was 

aehased  epergne^  with  a  magnificent  cut-glass  trifle  dish. —  Rev.  W«  Brecklebank, 

-Coates,  Whittlesea,  asilk  gown. — Rev.  W.  Hammond,  of  Bumbam,  Essex,  an  elegant 

'nlver«alven-*-Rev.  J .  Browne,  perpetual  curate  of  St.  Andrew's,  Norwich,  aband- 

'Some  silver  saWer.-^Rev.  Mr.  Davis,  late  curate  of  Holbrook,  a  purse  of  fifty  guineas. 

.Rev.  W.  Dodd,   perpetaal  curate  of  St.  Andrew's  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  a  massive 

silver  waiter,  with  a  corresponding  tea-service. — Rev.  R.  Mdllinson,  ineumbent  of 

Arkholme,  Lancaster,  an  elegant  silk  gown. — Rev.  J.  Wood,  eurate  of  Church  Kifk, 

Lancaster,  a  purse  containing   123/.  and  a  handsome  Polyglott  Bible.  —  Rev.  J. 

Hawkesworth,  curate  of  Cheadle,  a  handsome  Bagster's  comprehensive  Bible.— Rev. 

M'  button,  incumbent  of  Woburn,  a  very  beautiful  set  of  robesi—Rev.  K.  W.  Morris, 

late  curate  of  St  Paul(i's,3urlem,  a  handsome  Bagster's  comprehensive  Bible.-<*Rev« 

A.  Pan  ton,  late  curate  of  Frodsham,  Cheshire,  a  silver  tea- pot  and  cup. — Rev.  F. 

.Pawsey,  vicar  of  WiUhamstead,  Beds,  a  handsome  embossed  silver  oup.-*-<Rev.  J,  H. 

Stewart,  perpetual  curate  of  St.  Bridget's  Liverpool,  portraits  of  himself  .and  lady, 

j)«in(ed  by  .O.  Patten,  Esq.,  A. K,A.,  Jby  bis  congregation. 

DEATHS. 

Feb.J25,  at  Dieppe,  tbe  Rev.  J.  Beaver,  rector  of  Cbildrey,  Berks.-^Feb.29, 
aged  84,  Rev.  H.  Shield,  38  years  rector  of  Preston,  Rutlandshire,  and  49  years  rector 
of  Stoke  Dry,  in  the  same  county.  —  March  2,  the  Rev.  Charles  Fowler,  M.A.,.dO 
years  vicar  choral  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Southwell,  vicar  of  Eaton,  .perpetual 
curate  of  Morton  and  Woodborough,  and  vicar  of  Rolleston,  all  in  tbe  county  of  Nol* 
tingham.  — March  6^  aged  58,  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Winscom,  B.D,,  20  years  vicar  of 
Warkwortb,  Northumberland.-— March  8,  in  his  87th  year,  the  Rev.  W.  Bolton„recT 
tor  of  Brancaster,  Norfolk.  ^  March  10,  At  Walk  Mill  House,  near  Northallerton, 
the  Rev.  W.  C.  Burges,  B,A.,  vicar  of  OsmoUiwly,  Yorkshire.  ^  March  13,  at  Buiyr 
Green,  Cheshuut,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  W.  Bolland,  M.A  ,  29  years 
vicar  of  Swineshead,  Lincolnshire.  ~  M^rch  13,  in  his  80th  year,  the  Rev.  J.  Royle, 
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24  years  rector  of  Crompiott-Mortin,  Somerset. —  March  19,  in  his  27th  year,  the 
the  Rev.  J.  J.  Hamilton,  late  curate  of  Woking,  Surrey.—  March  14,  aged  70,  the 
Rev.  0.  Hickes,  late  of  Stone,  near  Berkeley. — March  15,  in  his  80th  year,  the  Rev. 
H.  6.  Harrison,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Little  Stambridge,  Essex.  —  March  15,  in  his  80th 
year,  the  Rev.  T.  Dyer,  vicar  of  Norton  with  Lenchwick,  Worcestershire. — March  16, 
Rev.  W.  Nunn,  M.A.,  minister  of  the  Episcopal  chapel  of  St.  Clement's  Manchester, 
in  the  54th  year  of  his  age. — March,  17,  Rev.  H.  Bull,  vicar  of  Littlebury,  Essex, 
aged  68.—  March  20,  at  Hamburgh,  aged  49,  the  Eev.  R.  Baker,  British  Chaplain. 
—March  20,  in  his  77th  year,  the  Rev.  R.  Warde,  42  years  vicar  of  Yalding,  Kent; 
and  44  years  rector  of  Ditton,  in  the  same  county.  —  March  22,  Rev.  T.  Wodebouse, 
M.A.,  canon  of  Wells,  rector  of  Norton,  and.  rector  of  Stourmouth,  in  Kent  — 
March  26,  at  Foulmire,  Cambridgeshire,  the  Rev.W.  Merchant,  in  the  39th  year  of  his 
age.  —  March  27,  Rev.  J.  Hodgson,  23  years  incumbent  of  Great  Crosby,  Lancaster, 
in  his  78th  year. — March  28,  at  Wormingford,  Essex,  aged  59,  the  Rev.  R.  R.  Bailey, 
M.A.,  chaplain  at  the  Tower  of  I^ondon,  and  perpetual  curate  of  Culpho,  Suffolk. — 
March  29,  the  Rev.  T.  Davies,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Merton  College. —  March  29,  in  the 
79th  year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  J.  King,  M.A.,  late  perpetual  curate  of  St.  James's 
Church,  Leeds.  — March  30,  the  Rev.  T.  Jones,  rector  of  Llanhillaeth,  Monmouth- 
shire;  and  perpetual  curate  of  Mynyddyslwyn,  in  the  same  county. — March  30,  at 
Fyfield  rectory,  Essex,  in  his  75th  year,  the  Rev.  R.  Gibson.^  March  31,  aged  86, 
the  Rev.  T.  Rennell,D.D.,  dean  of  Winchester. — In  the  76th  year  of  his  age,  the  Rev. 
R.  R.  Bloxam,  D.D.,  42  years  rector  of -^Brinklow. — ^At  Lisburn,  the  Rev.  R.  Carleton, 
curate  of  Killead,  aged  44. — Rev.  M.  Coleman,  one  of  the  senior  curates  of  Trinity 
Within,  Waterford,  of  typhus  fever,  caught  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.— Rev.  £. 
Cresswell,  aged  88,  vicar  of  Radford,  Nottinghamshire.  —  Rev.  T.  King,  rector  of 
Templeconnell  and  Kilbonane,  Ireland — Rev.  J.  Moore,  rector  of  the  united  parishes 
of  Kilbonane,  Molahiffe,  and  Kileredane,  county  of  Kerry,  aged  89. — At  Salisbury, 
aged  81,  the  Rev.  J.  Cutler^  prebendary  of  I^ckford,  Hampshire,  and  formerly  fellow 
of  St.  John's  college.— -At  Paul's  Warden,  Herts,  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Drake,  Rector  of  Mal- 
pas,  Cheshire,  aged  45.  —  Rev.  F.  C.  Fowle,  M.  A.,  rector  of  Elkstone. — April  3,  at 
Rock,  Worcestershire,  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Hill,  aged  58.  He  was  for  28  years  rector  of 
the  parish,  and  nearly  20  years  a  magistrate  for  the  county. — April  4,  at  Shackiewell, 
the  Rev.  J.  Campbell  of  Kingsland. — At  Pembroke,  in  his  43rd  year,  the  Rev.  J. 
R.  Holcombe,  B.D.,  prebendary  of  St.  David's.  Mr.  Holcombe  was  martlculated 
a  commoner  of  Jesus  College  in  1817;  was  elected  a  scholar  in  1820,  and  a  fellow  in 
1821.  He  took  a  degree  of  B.  A.,  Oct.  10th,  1820;  proceeded  M.  A. ;  May  2Ut,  1823. 
and  B.D.,  May  30th,  1832. — Aged  5^,  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Jones,  curate  of  the  new  church 
at  Aberayron,  Cardiganshire. — At  Chilcompton,  Somersetshire,  the  Rev.  A,  Mogg« 
B.A.,  curate,  of  Paulton  and  Farringdon,  Somersetshire,  aged  29.^-At  the  residence  of 
his  uncle,  the  Rev.  J.  Spry,  of  West  Bromwicb,  Staffordshire,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Spry, 
B.A.,  of  Jesus  College,  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age.— On  9th  April,  Rev.  W.  Drake, 
M.A.,  vicar  of  Oadby,  Leicestershire,  aged  85.  ^  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  curate  of  Pe- 
terston  super  Ely,  near  Cardiff. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Anniversary  Sermon  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  parts  will  be  preached  on  Thursday,  the  7th  of  May,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Chichester. 

The  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  the 
14th  of  May. 

The  Anniversary  Sermon  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  will  be  preached  on 
Monday  evening,  the  4th  of  May,  at  the  parish  church  of  St.  Bride,  Fleet-street,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  Raikes,  M.A.,  Chancellor  of  Chester.  Divine  Service  to  begin  at 
Half-past  six  o'clock. 

The  Annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  on  Tuesday  the  5th  of 
May.  The  chair  to  be  taken  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  President,  at  Ten  o'clock  pre- 
cisely. 

A  meeting  of  the  Society  will  also  be  held  at  Exeter  Hall,  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
day.    The  chair  to  be  taken  at  six  o'clock. 

The  Bishop  of  London,  on  Wednesday,  the  25th  of  February,  conseci*ated  a  new 
church,  just  completed,  on  Blackheath  Hill.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district  have 
subscribed  for  the  purchase  of  the  communion  plate  and  a  painted  window.  The 
edifice  is  composed  principally  of  brick  work,  and  in  style  is  very  chaste.  The  church 
is  to  be  called  Trinity  Church,  Greenwich.  —  Kentish  Observer. 
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In  1558 — 9,  Archbishop  Hamilton  held  another  provincial  council  in 
Edinburgh ^  with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  accommodate  matters  with 
the  Reformers,  and  to  remove  what  he  himself  admitted  to  be  their 
just  grounds  of  objection.  But  it  was  found,  in  the  end,  that  an  ar- 
rangement between  two  such  heterogeneous  bodies  was  utterly  iinprac<' 
ticable.  The  Reformers  perhaps  asked  too  much,  and  the  Romanists 
vere  so  far  from  yielding  any  point  of  consequence  that  they  re- 
newed the  leading  articles  of  their  faith  and  discipline,  and  de- 
clared their  firm  adherence  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent. 
The  crisis  of  the  Reformation  was  now  rapidly  approaching  to  its 
height. 

We  left  John  Knox  on  board  the  French  galleys  in  1547,  where  he 
was  kept  about  three  years.  After  being  liberated,  he  went  to  En- 
gland, and  officiated  as  a  minister  of  the  reformed  church  of  that 
country,  at  Berwick  and  Newcastle.  This  fact,  together  with  the  other 
fact  of  his  bringing  up  two  of  his  sons  as  ministers  of  the  same  church, 
are  proofs  that  our  great  Reformer  had  no  very  serious  objection  to  its 
constitution  and  ceremonies,,  though  unhappily  he  neglected  to  form 
that  of  Scotland  after  its  model.  When  Queen  Mary  ascended  the 
English  throne,  Knox  retired  to  Geneva,  and  from  thence  went  to 
Frankfort.  There  he  embroiled  himself  in  a  dispute  with  the  English 
refugees  regarding  their  liturgy,  and  in  consequence  left  them,  and 
returned  to  Geneva.  In  1555,  we  find  him  in  Edinburgh,  the  follow- 
ing year  at  Geneva  again,  and  lastly  in  his  native  country  in  the  month 
of  May,  in  the  memorable  year  1559. 

In  consequence  of  a  sermon  which  he  preached  at  Perth,  the  multi- 
tude rose  en  masse,  and  destroyed  the  Carthusian,  Dominican,  and 
Franciscan  monasteries  of  that  city.  In  his  **  history  of  the  Reforma- 
tion," he  condemns  this  act  as  a  wanton  outrage  committed  by  the 
"  rascal  multitude;"  but  he  had  roused  their  passions,  and  could  not 
therefore  be  irresponsible  for  their  excesses.  He  next  travelled  along 
the  south  coast  of  Fife,  and  preached  at  Anstruther  and  Crail,  where 
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his  progress  was  still  marked  by  the  destruction  of  the  sacred  edifices. 
On  the  9th  day  of  June  he  reached  St.  Andrew's,  accompanied  by 
Erskine  of  Dun,  Wishart  of  Pitarrow,  and  Provost  Halyburton  of 
Dundee,  as  well  as  by  a  large  crowd  of  persons  from  Crail,  who  had 
just  manifested  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Reformation  by  the  demoli- 
tion of  their  own  fine  collegiate  chnrch,  and  were  eager  for  an  op- 
portunity of  acting  over  again  the  same  part  in  the  ecdesiastical  me- 
tropolis. Here  he  met  by  appointment  with  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's 
(Lord  James  Stewart,  afterwards  the  well-known  regent  Moray, 
natural  son  of  James  V.)  and  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  who  had  openly 
avowed  themselves  reformers,  and  that  of  the  most  determined  charac- 
ter. But  I  must  stop  to  make  a  passing  remark  on  these  two  noble- 
men, the  first  of  whom  was  at  this  time  only  26  years  old,  and  the 
second  no  more  than  19. 

The  father  of  the  earl  had,  a  few  years  before,  taken  a  solemn 
oath  to  be  faithful  to  Archbishop  Hamilton,  and  to  defend  him  and 
his  see  from  all  their  enemies,  in  consideration  of  the  renewal  of  the 
lease  of  certain  lands,  which  he  held  of  the  primate,  this  very  prior 
being  the  chief  witness  to  the  document.'  The  old  earl,  dying  next 
year,  "left  in  his  testament  (says  Knox  in  his  'history')  that  his  son 
should  study  to  set  forward  the  public  and  true  preaching  of  the 
evangel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  suppress  all  superstition  and  idolatry  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power ;  in  which^  small  fault  can  be  found  with 
him  to  this  day,  10th  May,  1568.  God  be  merciful  to  his  other 
offences^  Amen."  These  "other  ofiences  "  were,  I  presume,  regarding 
his  wife,  from  whom  he  was  separated,  and  his  seizure  of  the  **  patri* 
mony  of  the  kirk"  to  a  large  amount,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Carswell,  the  Protestant  superintendent  of  Argyle  and  the  Isles. 
But  probably  a  greater  '*  offence"  than  either  of  these,  in  the  eyes  of 
Knox,  was  his  well-known  adherence  to  the  cause  of  Queen  Mary. 
With  respect  to  the  prior,  he  is  termed,  by  a  modern  historian,  '^  "  a 
great  and  good  man ;"  on  which  I  shall  merely  remark  that,  if  the 
Violation  of  his  monastic  vows,  the  appropriation  of  an  immense 
Amount  of  church  property  to  his  own  and  his  family's  use,  and  rebel- 
lion against  his  own  sister  and  queen,  could  entitle  him  to  these  ap- 
pellations, no  one  ever  deserved  them  more.  He  is  unquestionably  de- 
serving of  great  praise  for  having  been  a  Reformer,  had  he,  instead  of 
wantonly  plundering  and  destroying  his  church,  purified  and  perpetu- 
ated  it,  which  he  might  easily  have  done  had  he  been  disposed,  and 
which  surely  would  have  been  a  wiser  and  safer  course  than  to  plunge 
headlong  into  sacrilege,  perjury,  and  treason.  He  might  at  least  have 
had  some  reverence  for  the  primate,  his  immediate  ecclesiastical  su- 
perior, for  his  own  metropolitan  church,  and  still  more,  if  possible, 
for  his  ancient  monastery,  of  which  he  was  the  last,  and  1  suspect, 
the  least  worthy,  of  a  long  line  of  priors.  ®  ^Whatever  the  "  rascal 
multitude"  may  have  done  at  Perth,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe 


1  Martiae's  Reliquiae  Divi  Andrese,  p.  143. 

«  Dr.  M*Crie. 

'  His  intrigues  with  Queen  Elizabeth  against  Mary,  whose  confidence  he  had  ob- 
tained, and  whose  interests  he  hypocritically  pretended  to  be  promoting,  while  he  was 
in  reality  betraying  thtm,  are  fully  developed  in  Tytler's  HUtoiy  of  Scotland,  vol.  vi. 
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that  at  St.  Aadrew's  they  were  rather  eocouraged  than  impeded^  in  the 
work,  of  destruction,  by  the  two  noblemen  just  mentioned. 

'*  Archbishop  Hamiiton  (says  Keith),  hearing  that  Mr.  Knox  in- 
tended on  the  morrow,  which  was  Sunday,  the  1 1th  June,  1559,  to  preach 
to  the  congregation  in  his  cathedral  church  of  St.  Andrew's,  came 
thi&er  the  Saturday  before,  accompanied  with  100  armed  men  to  stop 
him.  And  the  lords  of  the  congregation  were  so  apprehensive  of  the 
mischief  that  might  follow  (considering  that  Falkland,  where  the  queen 
and  the  French  lay,  was  but  twelve  miles  distant  from  St.  Andrew's) 
that  they  counselled  Mr.  Knox  to  forbear  preaching  at  that  time. 
But  no  persuasion  of  his  friends,  nor  threatening  of  his  enemies  could 
prevail  with  him."  Accordingly  he  preached  on  the  1 1th,  and  the  three 
foJiowing  days,  a  series  of  inflammatory  discourses  ^  on  the  subject  of 
Christ's  purifying  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  ;  the  effect  of  which  was 
that  on  the  15ih  the  mob  were  incited  to  commence  pulling  down 
almost  all  the  sacred  edifices  in  the  city.  They  not  only  demolished, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  the  monasteries  of  the  Black  and  Grey  Friars, 
the  Priory,  the  Provoslry  of  Kirkheugh,  and  the  ancient  church  of  St. 
Regulus,  but  the  Splendid  CATHEDnAL — the  metropolitan  church  of 
Scotland  for  sq  many  centuries,  the  scene  of  so  many  interesting 
events— -the  tomb  of  so  many  prelate8-**all  of  them  eminent  for 
their  rank  or  their  learning,  and  roost  of  them  for  their  piety  and  virtue. 

It  might  iiave. occurred  to  the  preacher  and  his  audience  that  there 
was  a  widb  difference  between  purifying  the  temple  and  destroying  it. 
But  the  "  still  small  voice"  of  reason  is  not  heaid  amidst  the  uproar  of 
the  passions.  Knoxs  very  partial  biographer^  thus  speaks  of  the  above 
proceedings  :  ''  Such  was  the  influence  of  his  doctrine,  that  the  provost, 
bailies,  and  inhabitants  of  St.  Andrew's),  harmoniously  agreed  to  set 
up  the  Reformed  worship  in  the  town ;  the  church  was  stripped  of  its 
images  and  pictures,  and  the  nionasteries  pulled  down."  He  avoids 
ail  mention  of  the  destruction  of  the  cathedral.  He  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  justify  these  outrages  :  ''  1  look  upon  the  destruction  of  these 
monuments  as  a  piece  of  good  poUeVt  which  contributed  materially  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  the  prevention  of 
its  re-esiablishmentl"  The  English,  we  may  remark,  contrived  to 
preserve  both  their  Reformation  and  their  cathedrals,  and  why  could  not 
the  Scotch  ?  Evidently  because  in  Scotland  the  Reformation,  instead 
of  being  effected  by  the  government  and  the  church,  was  brought 
about  chiefly  by  the  aristocracy  and  the  populace ;  the  former  of  whom 
thought  of  nothing  but  of  securing  to  themselves  the  church  lands,  and 
the  latter  had  no  other  notion  of  reformation  than  of  flying  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other. 


^  A  fine  engraving  of  *^  Knox  preaching  before  the  lords  of  the  congregation  at  St 
Andrew  V'  has  lately  been  published  from  a  painting  by  Wilkie,  in  which  the  artist  has 
adniirabljr  caught  the  attitmde  of  the  Reformer  as  described  by  one  who  had  often 
heard  him  preach,  that  ''  he  was  so  active  and  vigorous  that  he-  was  lyk  to  ding 
the  pulpit  in  blads,  and  flie  out  of  it"  But,  as  in  most  historical  pieces,  several  per- 
sons are  introduced,  who,  it  is  certain  were  not  present  The  primate,  who  is  one  of 
them,  had  fled  to  Falkland  the  day  before  ;  Buchanan,  who  is  another,  was  abroad,  and 
the  Admirable  Crichton,  who  is  a  third,  was  not  born  till  the  year  after. 

*  Dr.  M^Crie,  p.  188. 
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We  have  no  details  of  the  destruction  of  the  religious  buildings  of  St. 
Andrew's  beyond  what  I  have  related;  nor  have  I  been  able  to  ascertain, 
in  particular,  how  long  the  cathedral  took  to  be  reduced  to  its  present 
state — whether  it  were  the  work  of  days  or  of  years.     We  may,  I  think, 
conclude  that  at  the  popular  outbreak  in  the  year  1559  much  injury 
would  be  done  to  the  building  itself,  as  well  as  to  its  images,  ornaments, 
and  monuments;   and  that  everything  of  any  value  would  be  re- 
moved.    But  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  very  next  year  the 
Protestant  leaders,  in  order  to  testify  their  approbation  of  such  out- 
rages, and  to  finish  systematically  what  may  have  commenced  acci- 
dentally, passed  an  act  of  their  own  for  "  demolishing  cloysters  and 
abbey  churches,  such  as  were  not  yet  pulled  down  ;  *'  or,  as  Knox  in 
his  "  history  "  expresses  it,  that  '*  all  places  and  monumentis  of  ido- 
latrie  should  b^  destroyed."      Then,  in  all  probability,  the  cathedral 
would  be  reduced  nearly  to  the  state  in  which  we  now  see  it.     It  must 
at  least  have  been  so  much  dilapidated  as  to  be  beyond  the  possibility 
of  repair  ;  otherwise,  it  would  most  likely  have  been  preserved  as  the 
metropolitan  church  after  the  partial  restoration  of  episcopacy  in  1572, 
and  its  full  re -establishment  in  1610.    The  above-mentioned  order 
for  the  demolition  of  the  remaining  "  monumentis  of  idolatrie  "  was 
entrusted  to  the  most  zealous  of  the  reforming  peers,  viz.,  the  earls  of 
Argyle,  Arran,  and  CJlencairn,  in  the  west  and  south,  and  the  prior  of  St. 
Andrew's  in  the  north.  *•  Whereupon,"  says  Spotswood,  ''ensued  a  pitiful 
vastation  of  churches  and  church  buildings,  throughout  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  for  every  one  made  bold  to  put  to  his  hands;  the  meaner 
sort  {imitating  the  example  of  the  greater.     No  difference  was  made, 
but   all   churches  either  defaced  or  pulled  to  the  gK)und.    The  holy 
vessels  and  whatsoever  else  they  could  make  gain  of,  as  timber,  lead, 
and  bells,  were  put  to  sale."   The  very  sepulchres  of  the  dead  were  not 
spared;  not  even  those  of  our  kings  and  queens  at  lona,  Dunferm- 
line, Scone,  Melrose,  and  Arbroath;  so  that  there  was  not  one  left 
entire  in  all  Scotland.     Nor  was  this  all.    The  numerous  libraries 
and  MSS.  belonging  to  the  religious  houses  were,  for  the  most  part, 
burnt.     Charters  were  destroyed  by  those  who  had  seized  on  the  tem- 
poralities of  benefices,  in  the  hope  of  their  being  more  secure  in  the 
possession  of  what  they  well  knew  had  been  bequeathed  for  far  dif- 
ferent purposes ;  and  thus  a  large  proportion  of  the  bulls  of  popes, 
charters  of  kings,  noblemen,  and  prelates;  acts  of  national  and  dio- 
cesan councils,  and  ancient  histories,  registers,  and  chronicles,  were 
swept  away  in  one  general  destruction.     A  certain  number  of  these 
indeed  were  saved,. and  were  carried  over  to  France,  where  they  were 
deposited  in  the  Scots  colleges  of  Paris  and  Douay.     Unfortunately, 
however,  many  of  them  experienced  the  same  fate  from  the  French 
Jacobins  in  1790  which  the  first  had  experienced  from  the  Scotch 
fanatics  in  1560.     So  apt  are  extremes  to  meet,  and  the  same  atro- 
cities to  be  committed  by  men  holding  diametrically  opposite  prin- 
ciples !     Whatever  might  be  the  errors  of  Popery,  nothing  could  justify 
the  lawless  proceedings  by  which  it  was  suppressed  in  this  country. 
We  are  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come.    Collier,  the  ecclesiastical 
historian,  makes  the  following  just  reflections,  on  the  conduct  of  our 
Scottish  reformers.     "  To  seei  noble  structures,  consecrated  to    the 
honour  of  the  ever  blessed  Trinity,  where  all  the  articles  of  the  Apostles' 
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Creed  were  professed,  tbe  Christian  sacraments  administered,  and  all 
the  inspired  writings  received  as  such ;  places  where  there  were  no 
polytheism  in  addressing  devils,  no  roasting  of  children ;  no  licentious 
worship  so  much  as  pretended ;  in  short,  where  there  was  no  resemblance 
of  a  parallel  with  the  heathen  idolatry  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,*-!  say,  to  see  the  houses  of  God  thus  ravaged  and  razed, 
the  holy  furniture  made  plunder,  and  the  church  estates  seized,  gives 
a  frightfal  idea  of  some  of  these  Reformers.  And  to  consider  the  fact 
without  knowing  the  whole  hbtory  would  almost  make  a  man  believe 
some  rough,  unconverted  nation  had  made  an  invasion  and  carried 
the  country.  Tis  true  these  extraordinary  proceedings  had  some- 
thing of  the  face  of  authority ;  but  when  the  matter  is  a  little  examined, 
the  reader  will  find  there  is  nothing  but  colour  and  varnish  in  this 
appearance  ;  for  these  undertakers  in  religion  had  neither  the  con- 
currence of  the  spiritual  estate  nor  any  commission  from  the  crown. 
They  could  not  so  much  as  presume  upon  their  queen's  consent. 
They  well  knew  such  methods  must  be  highly  affront ive  to  her  majesty ; 
so  that,  upon  the  whole,  this  part  of  their  reformation  was  a  plain 
violation  of  the  constitution."^ 

In  the  autumn  of  1559,  the  city  of  St.  Andrew's  was  as  much  in 
danger  from  the  French  Romanist  party  as  it  had  been  a  iew  years 
before  from  the  English  Protestants.  A  party  of  French,  consisting 
of  4000  men,  under  the  command  of  General  D'Oysel,  marched  from 
Stirling  into  Fife,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  and  burning  the 
towns  and  villages  on  their  route,  and  more  especially  St.  Andrew's, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  recently  signalized  itself  by  the 
destruction  of  its  religious  houses,  and  its  opposition  to  the  established 
faith.  But  a  few  Fife  gentlemen,  with  5  or  600  men,  headed  by 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  an  experienced  officer,  kept  them  in  check ; 
and  a  fleet  of  English  men-of-war,  entering  the  Forth  at  the  same 
time,  and  capturing  one  of  their  own  transports  in  sight  of  their  army, 
induced  the  Frenchmen  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  with  all  speed  to 
find  their  way  to  their  head-quarters  at  Leith. 

In  1560  the  primate  and  his  brother  bishops  attended  the  parliament 
in  Edinburgh;  which  decreed,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  though 
without  any  royal  sanction,  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion in  Scotland,— -enacting,  among  other  things,  that  all  who  should 
in  future  celebrate  mass,  or  be  present  at  its  celebration,  should,  for 
the  first  offence,  be  punished  by  confiscation  of  goods;  for  the  second, 
by  banishment,  and  for  the  third,  hy  death!  "How  are  the  times 
changed  (remarks  Mr.  Skinner  on  this  enactment),  and  what  ugly 
alterations  does  power  and  prosperity  make  upon  people's  tempers  ! 
It  is  not  above  twelve  months  since  these  very  men  humbly  petitioned 
for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  seemed  willing  to  rest  satisfied  with 
being  allowed  to  worship  God  quietly  in  their  own  way.  And,  yet,  no 
sooner  are  their  circumstances  changed,  and  themselves  set  in  some- 
thing like  a  throne  of  judgment ;  but  the  corruption  of  human  nature 
appears,  the  flames  of  an  intemperate  zeal  break  forth,  and  they 
boldly  express  and  demand  all  that  security  and  rigour  of  which  they 


*  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy,  11.,  471. 
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had  80  very  lately,  and  with  so-much  justice,  complained/'  The' same 
parliament  also  published,  under  the  sanction  of  Knox  and  his  coad- 
jutors, a  ^'  confession  of  faith,"  which  continued  to  be  the  national 
i^andard  for  eighty  years,  tiil  it  was  superseded  by  the  Westminster  one, 
which,  being  of  a  less  primitive  character,  was,  on  that  account,  better 
suited  to  the  sectarian  or  all-denomination  taste,  which  prevailed 
during  the  time  of  the  grand  rebellion. 

So  sudden  was  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,-  and  so  unpopular  did 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  all  at  once  become>  that  so  early  as  June, 
1560,  we  find  Hamilton  ai'raid  to  make  his  appearance  in  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh,  through  an  apprehension  of  being  insulted  by  the  mob.  Lord 
Clinton  thus  wiites  from  Edinburgh-,  to  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  of  the  above 
date  :  "  We  did  ofler  to  the  archbishop  of  St,  Andrew's  a  gard  to  come 
to  the  ambassadors,  but  he  durst  not ;  and  so  the  French  ambassador 
went  into  the  castell  to  hym  and  others."  But  the  following  extract  of 
a  letter  from  the  primate  himself  to  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  who 
was  then  in  Paris,  of  date,  August  the  same  year,  gives  us  a  more 
lively  picture  of  the  disordered  state  of  the  times  : — "  But  one  thing  is, 
that  so  long  as  the  new  preachers  are  tolerated,  who  are  not  admitted 
by  the  ordinary,  but  come  in  by  force,  or  are  taken  in  by  towns  at  their 
own  hands,  so  that  they  will  not  allow  any  manner  of  service  in  the 
kirk  but  by  themselves,  and  utlerly  oppose  all  others,  bishops,  abbots, 
parsons,  vicars,  who  will  not  do  as  they  do ;  therefore,  your  lordship 
must  be  diligent  to  remedy  these  things,  and  that  no  alteration  be 
made  of  God!s  service,  either  in  singing  or  saying  of  mass,  matins^ 
preachings^  or  sacraments,  against  the  will  both  of  the  prelates  and  the 
people.  But  it  might  be  sufficient  to  any  that  would  be  of  this  new 
opinion  to  use  their  own  conscience  with  themselves,  and  not  punish 
or  banish  them,  liut  only  withhold  from  them  their  livings.^  These 
preachers  are  so  seditious  that  I  believe  there  will  be  little  obedience 
to  authority  so  long  as  they  have  place.  As  things  turn  out,  I  shall 
advertise  your  loidship  shortly,  or  send  a  servant  to  you.  I  will  en- 
deavour to  act  agreeably  tayour  wishes.  None  of  the  new  band  will 
speak  or  company  with  us.  They  openly,  in  the  pulpit,  persuade  the 
nobility  to  put  violent  hands-  on,  and  sfay  all  kirkmen  that  will  not 
concur  and  take  their  opinion;  and  they  openly  reproach  my  lord 
duke  (Chatelherault)  [that  he  will  not  begin  first,  and  either  cause  me 
to  do  as  they  do,  or  else  use  rigour  on  me  by  slaughter,  sword,  or,  at 
least,  perpetual  imprisonment.  And,  in  time,  if  they  are  suffered,  no 
roan  may  have  life  unless  he  grant  their  articles,  which  I  will  not  — 
therefore  provide  remedy.  I  pray  your  lordship,  make  my  commenda-' 
tions  to  all  the  French  noblemeti  who  are  at  court,  and  to  my  Lord 
Seyton.     Your  lordship  at  all  power.  J.  Sanctandrois.*' 

It  argues  a  sad  state  of  things  when  reformation  becomes  identified 
with  a  "  reign  of  terror ;  "  and  yet,  how  often  has  it  been  so.  It  was 
so  with  our  first  Scottish  Reformation,  and  it  was  equally  so  with  what 


*  "  This  prelate  should  have  thought  of  this  sooner,  and^granted  liberty  of  con" 
science  when  he  had  more  power  in  his  hands.  But  we  see  men  in  power,  be  they  of 
whatever  denomination,  are  still  the  same:  namely,  to  carry  every  thing  by  a  high 
hand."— Bishop  Keith. 
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has  been  strangely  called  onr  second,  in  1638.  Such  is  poor  bnman 
nature !  But  they  who  sow  the  wind  need  not  be  surprised  if  they 
reap  the  whirlwind.  % 

In  1561  the  archbishop,  and  such  of  the  prelates  as  had  not  joined 
the  Reformation,  g'ave  in,  by  order  of  the  piivy  council,  a  return  of  the 
rental  of  their  benefices,  in  order  that  one-third  roi^ht  be  deducted 
from  them,  they  being  permitted  to  enjoy  the  two-thirds  for  the 
remainder  of  tbeir  lives;  this  was  a  more  liberal  provision  than,  under 
the  circumstances,  could  have  been  expected.  The  one-third  was 
given  partly  to  tl>e  reformed  preachers  and  partly  to  the  queen,  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  her  household.  This  division  of  the  spoil 
was  far  from  being  agreeable  to  Knox,  who  thought  the  preachers  en. 
titled  to  a  larger  share.  He  therefore  publicly  declared  from  the 
puipit  that  '*  the  measure  could  never  prosper,  for  that  two  parts  were 
thus  given  to  the  devil,  and  the  other  part  divided  between  God  and 
the  devil." 

Nothing  is  more  objectionable  in  Knox's  character  than  his  practice 
of  speaking  evil  of  the  highest  dignities  of  the  Church  and  Stale,  simply 
because  they  were  of  a  different  creed  from  bis  own.  And  even  in  his 
public  prayers  he  did  not  scruple  to  vent  calumnies  against  his  ene- 
mies, and  more  especially  against  his  unhappy  and  unfortunate  queen. 
He  shpuld  have  remembered  that  the  apostle  Paul  apologized  for 
having  unintentionally  censured  a  Jewish  high-priest,  wlien  illegally 
and  insultingly  struck  by  his  order ;  and  that  in  one  of  his  epistles  he 
calls  a  heathen  magistrate  **  a  nanister  of  God."  In  his  "  History  of 
the  Reformation,"  Knox's  language  is  peculiarly  offensive.  For  ex- 
ample :  he  calls  Archbishop  Hamilton,  from  whom  he  had  never  re- 
ceived any  personal  provocation,  •'  a  cruel  beast,"  a  "  bastard  bishop," 
"that  cruel  and  unmerciful  hypocrite,  falsely  called  bishop  of  St.  An- 
drew's :"  and,  speaking  of  him  before  his  consecration,  he  says,  "  he  was 
not  yet  execrate ;  consecrate  they  call  it."  I  think  it  is  8t.  Francis  of 
Sales,  who  says  that  ''  a  Christian  should  never  allow  himself  to  be 
outdone  in  good  manners."  But  our  gpreat  Reformer,  though  not  with- 
out some  excellent  qualities,  seemed  to  try  how  much  be  could  outdo* 
others  in  vulgar  wit,  an  uncharitable  temper,  and  coarse  unchristian 
invective.  This  may  seem  a  harsh  censure,  but  all  who  have  read  his 
writings  will  at  once  admit  that  it  is  no  more  than  the  truth. 

In  February,  1563,  we  find  Queen  Mary  in  St.  Andrew's,  at  which 
time  she  was  only  twenty-one  years  of  age.  When  at  Burntisland,  on 
her  way  to  the  place,  a  singular  incident  occurred.  An  enthusiastic 
Preach  poet,  named  Cbatdard,  belonging  to  her  suite,  obtruded  him- 
self into  her  bed-^room,  and  presented  hinself  before  her  as  she  was 
stepping  into  bed.  The  moment  he  was  seen,  she  and  her  attendant 
ladies  shrieked  for  assistance,  which  soon  brought  her  brother  the 
Earl  of  Morayj  and  some  of  the  courtiers,  to  her  apartment.  Glowing 
with  indignation  at  this  daring  and  treasonable  offence,  she  commanded 
Moray  to  stab  him  on  the  spot ;  but  he  more  wisely  determined  to 
reserve  him  for  a  public  trial  and  execution.  Accordingly,  he  was 
conveyed  to  St.  Andrew's,  to  which  city  the  chancellor,  justice-clerk, 
and  other  counsellors,  were  brought  from  Edinburgh 'to  sit  upon  his 
trial  He  was  condemned  to  lose  his  life,  and  was  executed.  On  the 
scaffold  he  drew  fvom  his  pocket  a  volume  of  Pierre  Rensard,  and, 
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reading  that  poet's  hymn  to  death,  resigned  himself  to  his  fate  wiUi 
apparent  indifference.     Knox,  who  is  always  happy  to  find  matter  of 
reproach   against  his  sovereign,   more  than  insinuates  that  she  was 
guilty  of  a  criminal  intercourse  with  this  Chatelard.     But  the  indecent 
and  coarse  manner  in  which  he  expresses  himself  on  the  subject  (page 
325)  must  serve,  I  should  conceive,  as  an  antidote  to  his  most  uncha- 
ritable opinion.     The  culprit's  open   trial   and  execution,    indepen- 
dent of  other  considerations,  ought  to  exonerate  her  from  the  unworthy 
suspicions  of  one  who  delighted  to  defame  her.     Mary  remained  in  St. 
Andrew's  till  the  May  following,  riding  about  the  adjacent  parts  of  Fife, 
and  amusing  herself  with  the  pastimes  of  the  country.     Early  next 
year  she  returned  to  St.  Andrew's,  where  Randolph,  Queen  Elizabeth  s 
ambassador,  waited  upon  her.    The  following  extracts  from  the  am- 
bassador's^ letter  to  Elizabeth  may  give  us  some  idea  of  Mary's  simple 
mode  of  life  while  in  this  city,  and  the  innocent  playfulness  of  her 
disposition.     '*  Her  grace  lodged  in  a  merchants  house ;  her  train  were 
very  few,  and  there  was  small  repair  from  any  part.     Her  will   was 
that  for  the  time  that  I  did  stay  I  should  dine  and  sup  with  her. 
Your  majesty  was  oftentimes  drunk  unto  by  her  at  dinners  and  sup- 
pers.   Very  merrily  she  passe th  her  time ;    after  dinner  she  rideth 
abroad.    It  pleaseth  her  the  most  part  of  the  time  to  talk  with  me." 
When  Randolph  introduced  the  subject  of  his  embassy,  which  was 
Mary's  own  marriage  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  he  thus  deiscribes  the 
way  in  which  she  receives  it ;  ''I  had  no  sooner  spoken  these  words 
but  she  saith,  1  see  now  well  that  you  are  weary  of  this  company  and 
treatment.     I   sent  for  you  to  be  merry,    and  to  see  how   like    a 
bourgeois  yfMe  I  live  with  my  little  troop ;  and  you  will  interrupt  our 
pastime  with  your  grave  and  great  matters !     I  pray  you,  sir,  if  you 
be  weary  here,  return  to  Edinburgh,  and  keep  your  gravity  until  the 
queen  come  thither  ;  for  I  assure  you,  you  shall  not  get  her  here,  nor 
do  I  know  myself  what  has  become  of  her :  you  see  neither  cloth  of 
state,  nor  such  appearance  that  you  may  think  there  is  a  queen  here ; 
nor  would  I  have  you  think  that  I  am  she  at  St.  Andrew's  that  I  was 
'at  Edinburgh,"  &c.     Soon  after  this,  poor  Mary  proceeded  to  Wemyss 
Castle,  where  she  met  Darnley  for  the  first  time,  her  marriage  to  whom 
was  the  beginning  of  those  misfortunes  which  ended  only  with  her 
existence. 

At  the  season  of  Easter,  the  same  year.  Archbishop  Hamilton,  the 
prior  of  Whithorn,  and  some  other  dignified  clergy,  were  accused 
of  saying  mass,  and  brought  before  the  court  of  justiciary  in  Edin- 
burgh to  answer  for  this  violation  of  the  law.  The  result  was  that 
the  accused,  rather  than  submit  themselves  to  a  lay  court  for  an  eccle- 
siastical offence,  surrendered  themselves  to  the  queens  mercy,  who, 
to  humour  the  prosecutors,  committed  them  to  prison  for  a  few  months, 
and  afterwards  released  them  by  her  own  prerogative.  This  gave 
great  offence  to  the  Protestant  party,  and  raised  a  loud  cry  of  partiality 
against  her. 

In  December,  1565,  Queen  Mary  was  again  in  St.  Andrew*s  with  her 
husband,  at  the  time  the  reforming  rebel  lords,  Moray,  Glen- 
cairn,  Rothes,, Boyd,  Ochiltree,  &c.,  were  in  arms  against  them.  "  The 
whole  barons  and  lairds  of  Fife  convoyed  her  majesty  till  she  came 
to  St.  Andrew's ;  where  the  said  lairds  and  barcni,  especially  the  Pro- 
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testants,  were  commanded  to  subscribe  a  bond,  containing,  in  effect, 
that  they  obliged  themselves  to  defend  the  king  and  queen's  persons 
against  Englishmen  and  rebels ;  and,  in  case  they  should  come  to 
Fife,  they  should  resist  them  to  thek  utmost  power ;   which  charge 
every  man  obeyed."^     Here  the  queen  and  king  issued  a  proclama- 
tion 9gainst  the  above  lords,    ia  which  the  following  passages  occur, 
and  wbick  are  fully  borne  out  by  facts.     '*  Now  wjien   they  cannot 
Ipnger  be  permitted  to  do  and  undo  all  at  their  pleasure ;  they  will 
put  a  bridle  into  our  mouths,  and  give  us  a  council  chosen  after  their 
fantasy.    This  is  the  quarrel  of  i;eligion  they  made  you  believe  they 
had  in  hand.     To  ^ak  in  good  language,  they  would  be  kings  them- 
^Ives ;  or,  at  the  least,  leaving  to  us  the  bare  name  and  title,  they 
would  take  to  themselves  the  credit  and  whole  administration  of  the 
kingdom.     For  now,  by  letters  sent  from  themselves  to  us,  w^ich 
make  plain  profession  tha,t  the  establishing  of  religion  will  not  con- 
tent them ;  but  we  must  be  forced  to  govern  by  a  council,  such  as  it 
shall  please  them  to  appoint  us.    What  other  ^bing  is  this  but  to  dis- 
solve the  whole  policy,  and,  in  ^  manner,  to  invert  the  very  order  of 
nature ;  to  make  the  prince  obey,  and  the  sul^jects  command  P  Given 
under  our  signet  at  St.  Andrews,  10th  Pecember,  and,  pf  our  reign, 
the  1st  and  2drd  years,  1565." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mary  was  right,  and  that  the  persons 
against  whom  this  proclamation  was  issued,  Protestants  though 
they  called  themselves,  were  wrong.  £von  had  religion  beep  t^ieir 
chief  object,  the  end  could  not  justify  the  means.  But,  in  point  of 
fact,  their  own  love  of  power,  and  the  selfish  policy  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, by  whom  they  were  encouraged  and  supported,  were  the  govern- 
ing principles  of  their  conduct.  Though  the  faith  in  which  Mary 
had  been  educated  cannot  be  defended,  we  niust  at  least  allow  that 
her  fate  if  worthy  of  sympathy ;  and,  considering  how  much  she  endured 
for  conscience  sake,  she  is  fully  entitled  to  the  praise  of  consistency 
and  constancy,  and  even  of  martyrdom.  Let  us  hope  that  her  suffer- 
ings in  this  life  fitted  and  prepared  her  for  the  happiness  of  a  better. 

(To  he  continued,) 


RoM.  ix,  23.  Which  he  had  before  prepared  unto  glory ;  i.  e.,  either 
the  heliemng  Gentiles  whom  God  reserved  in  readiness  to  fill  up  the 
place  of  the  unbelieving  Jews:  or,  else,  whom  he  designed  to  prepare  for 
future  eternal  glory  oy  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles ;  i.  e.,  prepare 
(ill  such  of  them  as  sincerely  believed  and  obeyed  the  Gospel. 

RoM.  ix,  30,  31.  Righteousness,  the  law  of  righieousness ;  i.  e.,  the 
method  of  obtaining  mercy  from  God.  The  passages  in  St.  Paul  where 
righteousness  or  justification  are  mentioned  are  exacdy  agreeable  to  the 
remarkable  texts  in  Deut.,  vi.  25  and  elsewhere — Jt  shall  be  our  righ- 
teousness, if  we  observe  to  do  all  the  commandments*  The  Septuagint 
truly  renders  it  our  way  to  obtain  (Gods)  mercy. 

Ptle. 


'  Knox»s  History,  p.  383- 
VOL.   II.  2   P 
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It  appears  to  be  a  distinctive  mark  of  tbe  great  and  good  that,  do  what 
they  will,  they  must  in  some  degree,  benefit  their  species ;  whether  they  are 
right,  or  whether  they  are  wrong,  posterity  mnst  cull  some  good  from 
them,  for  the  weeds  cannot  be  sufficiently  strong  to  choke  the  flowers 
which  they  have  reared.  Archbishop  Usher  is  a  case  in  point.  In  read- 
ing his  great  work  On  the  Succession  of  the  Christian  Churches,'  we,  who 
have  seen  the  fulfilment  of  certain  events,  must  be  convinced  that  the 
learned  essayist  has  taken  an  erroneous  view  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we 
discover  such  masterly  skill  in  arrangement,  such  patient  research,  and 
such  deep  erudition,  that  we  cannot  fail  to  rise  up  better  and  wiser  men 
after  the  perusal.  We  admit  that  an  error  has  been  committed,  but  on 
that  very  shoal  on  which  that  great  man  was  wrecked  there  is  now,  as  it 
were,  a  lighthouse  for  us  to  steer  by ;  we  confess  that,  in  this  one  in- 
stance,  he  has  fallen,  but  he  has  fallen,  "  like  one  of  the  princes/'  without 
losing  any  of  his  claims  upon  our  admiration  and  esteem. 

The  Millennium,  indeed,  is  a  rock  upon  which  too  many,  not  only  of 
insignificant  barks,  but  also  of  nobly  freighted  vessels,  have  split ;  and, 
without  classing  them  for  a  moment  together,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
the  Irish  metropolitan  was  as  much  mistaken  in  the  view  he  took  of  this 
matter,  as  Cerinthus  was  when  he  spoke  of  his  sensual  paradise.  The 
one  tells  us  that  the  reign  of  Christ  with  his  saints  has  already  taken 
place;  the  other  teaches  us  to  look  forward  to  it  as  one  of  carnal  gratifica- 
tion ;  and  we  would  ask  which  theory  is  the  most  credible  ?  —  that 
which  tells  us  that  the  pure  kingdom  of  Christ  was  actually  manifested 
during  the  first  thousand  years  of  the  Christian  era,  or  that  which  tells  us 
that  it  is  yet  to  come,  and  that  it  will  be  a  reign  of  voluptuous  indulgence  ? 
Are  not  both  theories  equally  unsatisfactory,  and  do  not  both  give  us  a 
degrading  idea  of  the  perfection  of  Christ's  spiritual  kingdom  ?  History 
and  experience  teach  us  that  the  one  must  be  incorrect  —  religion  and 
the  Bible  convince  us  of  the  positive  wickedness  of  the  other ;  and  thus, 
whilst  we  are  satisfied  that  both  are  equally  wrong,  we  know  ajso  that  the 
error  of  the  one  is  harmless,  because  only  opposed  to  the  experience  of 
men  ;  but  the  error  of  the  other  is  blasphemous^  because  opposed  to  the 
revelation  of  God. 

The  error  of  the  archbishop  was  a  consequence  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived.  War  was  being  waged  against  Popery,  and  no  opportunity 
could  be  lost  of  furthering  the  cause  of  Protestantism.  The  most  unholy 
alliances  were  formed,  and  the  Church  condescended  so  far  as  to  admit  the 
most  pestilential  of  heretics  into  the  league.  Under  these  circumstances 
Usher  entered  the  lists ;  his  task  was  to  show  the  abominations  of  Ro- 
manism. In  this  he  would  be  materially  aided  if  prophecy  could  be 
shown  to  be  on  his  side.  If  the  rise  of  Popery  could  be  demonstrated  to 
synchronize  with  the  prophetical  solution  of  Satan,  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  the  links  of  Christ's  Church  could  be  demonstrnted  to  have  been 
preserved  in  an  unbroken  succession.     We  have  no  doubt  but  that  he 


^  De  Christian :   Ecc.  Successione  et  Statu. 
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acted  upon  sincere  convtctiou,  but  he  was  evidently  biassed  by  prejudice. 
For,  mark  the  absurdities  which  his  method  of  interpreting  the  Revela- 
tions involves;  for  he  had  to  prove^  1st,  that  the  devil  was  chained  and 
not  permitted  to  exercise  his  evil  influence  upon  earth  for  a  thousand 
years  after  Christ ;   that  is,  during  the  existence  of  the  Gnostic,  Ebi- 
onite,  Manichaean,  Arian,  and  a  hundred  other  heresies ;   2udly,  that 
Holimited  power  was  given  to  him  during  another  thousand  yeara;  and, 
3rd]y,  tliat  the  only  people  who,  daring  that  time,  continued  the  true 
Oharch  were  a  set  of  men  whom  contemporary  historians  declared  to  be 
impregnated  with  the  vilest  heresies.     Considering  the  difficulties  to 
contend  against,  he  has  gone  far  to  show  that  black  must  be  white ;  but  a 
short  examination  of  each  of  the  points  before  specified  must  convince  as 
that,  with  all  his  learning,  he  has  failed  to  prove  an  absurdity. 

First,  then,  did  the  transaction  referred  to  in  Rev.  xx.  1,  &c.,  take  place 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1.     According  to  Usher  it  did ;  according  to 
common  sense  it  did  not.     We  there  read  that  the  angel  cast  the  devil 
"into  the  bottomless  pit,  and  shut  him  up,  and  set  a  seal  upon  him,  that 
he  shonld  deceive  the  nations  no  more  till  the  thousand  years  should 
be  fulfilled/'     This  prophecy,  says  the  prelate,  was  actually  accomplished, 
when  our  Saviour  (the  angel)  came  upon  earth  and  destroyed  iaolatry. 
But  is  it  not  ridiculous  to  say  that  the  powers  of  Satan  were  then  laid 
prostrate?    Were  not  his  attempts  upon  the  Christian  Church  propor- 
tionate to  the  hate  he  must  have  felt  at  seeing  his  diabolical  assaults  so 
successfully  combated  P      If  there  was  ever  a  time  when  he  was  active 
and  vigilant  in  his  opposition  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  it  was  in  the 
first  age  of  Christianity,  when  he  drank  so  deep  of  the  blood  of  mar- 
iyrs,  and    laughed  with  hellish  glee  over    the    torments  of  expiring 
saints.     If  tliere  was  a  time  when  he  could  range  free  as  air  over  the 
surface  of  the  wide  earth,  and  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  Christ's  little 
ones,  it  was  when  prince  and  people,    potentate    and   rabble,    of   all 
nations  throughout  the  known  world,  were  employed  in    doing  his 
work,  and  were  putting  into  execution  his  damnable  schemes  against 
young  Christianity.     Nor  could  idolatry  then  be  said  to  be  destroyed. 
We  grant  it  had  received  its  death-blow, — ^but  its  dying  efforts  were 
still  vigorous.     New  candidates  were  yearly  introduced  into  the  Pan- 
theon, and   appropriate  fables  were  constantly  being  invented.     Those 
three  hundred  years  formed,  indeed,  a  glorious  page  in  church  history, 
and  their  memorial  shall  ever  be  treasured  in  ecclesiastical  archives ; 
but  to  say  that  then  Satan  was  restrained  ''  from  going  to  and  fro  in 
the  earth,  and  fVom  walking  up  and  down  in  it,"  is  to  deprive  it  of  half  its 
brightness,  and  to  diminish  the  lustre  of  those  victories  which  martyrs 
and  confessors  then  obtained. 

And  then  we  are  told  that  during  the  subsequent  thousand  years  his 
influence  was  unchecked.  But  how  was  this  evinced  more  than  in  the 
preceding  ages  ?  Hildebrand,  indeed,  established  the  supremacy  of  the 
Popedom ;  but  surely  this  was  not  worse  than  the  supremacy  of  Arianism, 
which  had  been  established  some  seven  centuries  before.  He  forbade  the 
marriage  of  priests ;  but  this  was  not  worse  than  the  promiscuous  con- 
cubinage which  many  of  the  Gnostics  would  have  allowed.  Above  all, 
we  are  told  that  he  insisted  upon  the  observance  of  fasting ;  an  enforce- 
inent  likely,  indeed,  to  meet  with  much  opposition,  but  certainly  not  a 
sign  of  the  depravity  of  his  times.  Now,  view  Romanism  in  the  worst  light 
possible,  and  you  cahnot  see  the  agency  of  Satan  half  so  strikingly  ex- 
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hibited  as  in  the  schismis-  i^faich,  dinritig  the  piimitive  ages,  reiit  the 
Church  s  unity. 

And  then  conies  the  qiTestioFn,  if  the  R6lto?sh  Chardi  was  becoine  the 
.  field  upon  which  lih^rat^d  Satan  was  to  e^erdtse  aH  his  prowess,  where 
was  that  church  to  which  out  Lord  had  promised  an  eternal  duration  ? 
Rome  was  heretic,  h^r  children  were  emissaries  of  Satan,  and  therefore 
the  members  of  the  true  church  were  to  be  sought  for  without  the  pale  «f 
he^  community.      Here,  indeed,  they  who  join  in  what  has  heeii  sb 
^aptly  termed  '^  the  vulgar  howl"  against  Popery  are  driven  to  their  last 
shifts.  "  The  Church/'  say  they,  "was  extant  but  not  visible  ;  it  was  there, 
^ albeit  laid  prostrate."      It  is,  'as  .Terome  says,  "Veritas  claudi  et  Hgari 
potest;  vinci  non  potest."    But  is  not  this  getting  on  rather  too  fast  ? 
,The  truth  of  the  holy  father's  'sayttJg  we  alloW.     We  aBow  that  the  com- 
hfned  powers  of  evil  ftiay  rai^e  their  bold  fronts  a^inst  truth,  and  bind  it 
so  tight  in  ch'sdns  as  to  cri])|)Te  all  its  energies ;  but  we  kibow  of  no  time 
when  they  succeeded  in  entirely  removing  it  Ibom  sight.    Arianism  did 
much  against  it,  and  expelled  it  from  ihehanms  of  dviHzed  Society  ;  but 
yet  it  was  neither  unheard  tor  unseen ;  for  the  prisons  echoed  with 
the  cries  of  its  imprisoned  "ministers,  and  ■  the  stillness  of  thie  desert  was 
relieved  by  the  sounds  of  exiled  orthodoxy.    Well  then,  they  will  say, 
we  can  show  you  whefe  this  chiirdh  wtls  to  be  found.     In  the  Vaud(Hs 
you  shall  find  "her  brave  flefehders,  aind  there,  and  there  only,  her  true 
characteristics  were  to  be  traced.     Let  its  then  search  the  few  records 
.which  ar^  left  and  see  Who  sCrtd  'what  were  'th^se  bbld  maintaine>s  of  ca- 
tholic truth.     Take,  indeed,  bur  accotiht  aiid  you  may  think  thcfir  doc- 
trines were  such  as  Christ  "and  his  Apostles  taught ;  they  considered 
Holy  Scripture  to  be  an  absolute  rule  of  ftiith;  they  adniittfed  ofonly 
]t wo  sacraments,  aiid  protested  against  the  Celibacy  of' the  clergy.^     But 
theii  search  the  writers  on  the  dther  side  of 'the  question,  and  your  opinion 
must  at  once  be  changed.'     They  considered  the  wofld  to  be  Gods 
temple ;  so  far  so  good,  but  why  conclude  ftom  this  that  God  will  not 
also  have  temples  bulk  with  hands  ?    They  might  lldmit  the  truth  of  St. 
*Paurs  assertion  that  **  the  law  entered  that'^in  might  labonnd;"  'but  why 
infer  from  it  that  the  Mosaic  few  was  iSin,'Rnd  thierefore  to  be  rejected  ? 
.Such  were  the  dogmas  which  Ihey'biiilt  upon  the  pure  tenets  of  Chris- 
tianiiy,  and  these  are  the'rten  who  (we  are  to  beH'eve)  preserved  the  trite 
'Church  upon  the  earth.    The  Waldcnses  May  havehad^some  w^li-T^ishing, 
^although  dreadfully  mistaken,  persons  Amongst  their 'numbers; -but,  as  a 
body,  they  were  heretics ;  whilst  the  Albigenses'  eochibited  -the  error  of 
.  the  Mahichseaiis  in  its  ^oi^tibrm,  and  piti^agated  asjrstein'more'seanda- 
lous  than  any  which  htisdisgi-aced  the  annals  of  the  worid. 

(  To  be  continued,  J 


If  we  can  be  sated  without  charity  and  keeping  the  Commaodments, 
*^hat  ricM  We  trouble  ourselves  for  them?  If  we  cannbt  be  saved 
"without  them,  then  either  ftkith  witfaont  them  dofes  not  justify  ;  or  if  it 
*  does, we  are  never  the  better,  for  we  mky'be  damnled '  for  allthat 
"justification.     Bp.  Taylor*s  Fides  Farmata, 

' : . : '  '  '   ,' ; — -^ 

*  Magdeburg  Centuries — Cent.  xii.  c.  8. 

'  ^neas  Sylvias,  Coccius,  PanOnitis,  &c.,'JU  quoted  by  Usher. 
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The  Catholic  Doctrine  of  a  Triune  God  proved  from  two  hundred  mnd 
nine  texts  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  with  remarks  on 
Forty  Texts  said  to  he  the  grand  foundation  ofUnitarianism.  Lon- 
don:  Nisbet  &  Co.    1839. 

Amoivg  the  cliaracteri sties  of  this  so  called  religious  age^  one  is 
particularly  deserving  of  notice,  as  pointing  out  one  of  the  grandest 
difHeulties  with  which  the  ministers  of  religion  have  to  deal.  The 
discussion  of  religious  truth  by  all  sorts  of  persons  in  all  sorts  of  ways, 
and  at  all  sorts  of  times,  is  the  error  to  which  we  allude.  Not  that 
we  are  unfriendly  to  the  consideration  of  religious  truth  in  season  and 
out  of  season.  Far  otherwise,  we  wish  it  were  more  extensively  sought 
after  than  it  is ;  we  would  wish,  however,  those  in  search  of  wisdom  to 
prosecute  their  inquiries  with  a  distrust  in  their  own  powers,  and  with 
a  prayerful  reliance  upon  Almighty  God,  to  vouchsafe  to  them  His 
Holy  Spirit,  to  guide  them  into  the  way  of  truth.  But,  in  these  days  of 
iDtellectual  advancement  as  they  are  styled,  there  is  far  too  much  unau- 
thoritatively  written  upon  the  subject  of  religion.  There  are  a  certain 
class  of  religionists  who  are  never  satisfied  that  things  have  in  former 
times  been  correcfly  stated,  but  who  feel  perfectly  convinced  that 
what  has  -been  written  heretofore  by  scholars  and  divines,  good  and 
excellent  ^though  it  be,  is  nevertheless  deficient  upon  some  point 
which  it  has  been  their  lot  to  elucidate  and  explain  more  clearly  than 
those  whose  lives  were  devoted  to  the  sole  consideration  of  the  sub- 
jects they  handled.  I'he  personal  conceit  which  dictates  such  a  self- 
complacent  admiration  of  its  own  powers  would  provoke  a  smile 
were  these  abilities  exercised  upon  secular  pursuits,  but  when  the 
most  high  and  sacred  subjects  which  it  is  possible  for  the  mind  of 
man  to  contemplate  are  descanted  upon  by  an  author  in  the  full  con- 
fidcDce  that  his  notions- are  so  much  more  important  than'tliose  of 
others,  the  tear  of  pity  is  felt  trickling  down  the  cheek  in  holy  grief 
at  the  rashness  of  mortals,  and  the  prayer  of  charity  simultaneously 
wings  its  way  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  for  pardon  for  their  temerity. 
Such  are  the  reflections  which  havebeen  suggested,  by  examining  into 
the  work  before  us,  the  preface  of  which  we  transcribe  as. a  simple 
proof  of  the  easy  coiifidence  by  which  too  many  of  the  religious  pub- 
licaiioRS  of  the  d^y  are  characterized. 

*'  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  having  b^cn  defended  by  many  of  the  most  ^earntd 
ind  emintot  •  men '  of '^bi^h  oar  eottnCryt  can  boast,'  it:  may >  possibly '4>e  considered 
presiimptron,  on  ike>  part  «f  <so  -  ydusg^  and  ines^perieiicid  a  •  layiman  tas  myself,  to  .%t- 
tempta  forther  elucidation  of'  this  important  sujbject. 

"  But^  although  many  of  the  great,  the  learned,  and  the  wiseoftbe  worJd-r-men  fearipg 

God,  and  hivitig"  alcrioii^ledge  of  his  ways,  ■haye"pre(«dedTne  in   the  same  path ;  yet 

as  the  gre&ter'partof  tMeir  writings^aredeoplythig^d  trith  pbilosdpiby,  iinintelUgihle 

-tothe.grea^'mass  of  the  people,  the  light  unhicb  their  exelrtiooft  have  thrown  ons^the 

subject  has,  in  geeei^l,  been  of  so  abstruse  and  metaphysical  a  nature  that  but -a 

very  small  portion  of  the  people  ^ave  derived  any  benefit  from  the  gi,eat  talents  and 

■  sublime  ideas  6f  thosse  learned  and  holy  men,  ^frho, '  though  now  absent  in  the  body, 

*itre  still,  in- their  wi4ttngs,  present  ^ith  ms,  4is4ights  to  gUide  us  on  oup  course  to- 
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wards  that  Louse  not  made  with  bands,  eternal  in  the  heavens*  This,  I  conceive,  has 
been  a  cause  of  stumbling  to  many  who  have  imagined  the  doctrine  to  savour  more 
of  philosophy  than  of  Scripture.  To  remove  which,  this  little  volume  is  submitted 
for  their  perusal,  in  the  confident  hope  that  the  explanatory  remarks  on  the  various 
texts  therein  referred  to,  for  and  against  the  doctrine — ^may  lead  them  to  search 
the  Scriptures,  and  ultimately  to  a  confirmation  of  that  faith  the  ground  work  of  opr 
religion." 

Many  wise  men  have  written  upon  this  subject,  yet  their  writings 
were  not  sufficiently  comprehensible;  nevertheless  the  author  considers 
that  he  shall  render  that  intelligible  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
which  ancient  divines  have  not  made  plain  enough.     He  complains 
that  the  works  of  these  learned  men  were  too  abstruse.     Perhaps  it 
might  have  savoured  more  of  modesty  to  have  supposed  the  people  did 
not  take  pains  to  try  to  understand  so  far  as  was  their  duty.     Our 
author  is  in  error  if  he  conceives  that  ancient  writers  are  defective, 
because  they  cannot  render  the  sublime  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  intelli- 
gible to  the  great  mass  of  the  people.     It  is  not  to  be  demonstrated 
like  a  mathematical  proposition,  or  viewed  merely  as  an  abstract  truth. 
It  is  this  system  of  considering  the  matter  that  leads  to  Socinianism,  or 
to  an  apathy  which  closely  borders  upon  it.     Miserable  indeed  were 
the  condition  of  the  poor  if  it  required    the  dicta  of  philosophy  to 
teach  them  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.     The  abstruse  argumeuts  of 
polemics   may  be   unknown  to  the  great  mass   of  the  people,  but 
those  who  are  the  *'  very  members  incorporate  in  the  mystical  body  of 
Christ "  have  been  taught  **  by  the  confession  of  a  true  faith  to  acknow- 
ledge the  glory  of  the  eternal  Trinity,  and  in  the  power  of  the  Divine 
Majesty  to  worship  the  Unity.**    The  understanding  of  this  mystery 
fully  is  above  man's  comprehension,  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  believe 
that  the  study  of  controversy  will  explain  it.     The  belief  of  the  doc- 
trine  is   essential,  for  without  it   the  whole   of  Revelation    is  dark. 
The  page  of  history  shows  it  has  been  a  doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
church  from  the  beginning,  and  proves  that  what  was  the  opinion  as 
to  the  Trinity  in  the  apostolic  age  is  that  which  is  now  believed  by  the 
faithful.    But  all  men  cannot  read  long  historical  works,  and  hence  the 
doctrine  is  taught  to  the  people  in  the  church's  creeds,  which  are  to  be 
proved  by  reference  to  ancient  times,  and  their  consonance  with  Holy 
Scripture.    This  seems  to  be  sufficient  for  the  instruction  of  mankind, 
and  hence  it  is  that  we  much  question  any  utility  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  accrue  from  such  publications  as  this  of  Mr.  Hope. 

It  is  indeed  melancholy  to  see  men  acting  as  if  their  decisions  as  to 
which  doctrines  they  believe  or  reject,  are  to  be  arrived  at  by  their  own 
ingenuity  and  skill.  How  little  of  child-like  simplicity  is  there 
among  theae  dogmatists.  How  is  it  possible  for  the  greater  number 
of  the  human  race  to  investigate  into  the  evidences  of  all  that  pertains 
to  Christianity.  It  is  a  blessed  thing  that  such  an  inquiry  is  not  requi- 
site. We  have  the  Church  of  Christ  existing  now,  the  witness  and 
keeper  of  Holy  Writ,  and  we  submit  ourselves  to  the  Church's  teach- 
ing. It  is  a  providential  provision  for  the  wants  of  mankind,  for  in  it 
as  well  as  the  true  falith  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Triune  God,  are  pre- 
served the  sacraments  which  are  the  means  of  grace  specially  appointed 
by  Christ  himself  for  our  spiritual  nourishment  and  growth  in  grace. 
Content  with  this,  we  require  not  the  combat  of  texts  with  which  Mjr. 
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Hope  has  chosen  to  employ  himself.  He  has  set  text  against  text, 
and  has  not  scrupled  to  call  forty  texts  "  Unitarian  texts/'  we  pre- 
sume, because  they  seem  more  especially  to  refer  to  oar  Lord's  human 
nature.  We  object  to  this  nomenclature,  for  it  is  an  essential  matter 
to  show  that  our  Lord  was  both  God  and  man,  and  so  far  from  those 
texts  which  allude  to  the  human  nature  of  Jesus  tending  to  support 
Unitarian  views,  they  are  the  very  keystone  of  the  arch  of  Catholic 
truth;  for  if  Christ  be  not  risen  then  is  our  faith  in  vain.  We  require 
a  High  Priest  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  who,  by  his  one 
oblation  of  himself  once  offered,  made  a  full,  perfect,  sufficient  atone- 
ment and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  who  ever 
liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us.  And  though  it  be  hard  to  under- 
stand how  these  things  can  be,  the  faithful  and  believing  soul  endea- 
vours to  seize  upon  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the 
sacramental  means  of  grace,  which  obtain  all  their  efficacy  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  rather  than  spend  the  time,  which  we  are  told 
to  redeem,  in  curious  and  unprofitable  disquisitions. 

We  cannot  help  noticing  the   style  of  this  writer*s  remarks,  sa- 
vouring as  they  do  of  egotism.     We  think  when  a  layman  undertakes 
such  a  subject  he  ought  to  be  able  to  support  his  opinions  by  some- 
thing more  than  his  own  ipse  dixit.     Probably  he  may  have  consulted 
some  authors  upon  the  subject,  and,  if  so,  would  it  not  have  been  as 
well  for  the  cause  of  truth  had  he  quoted  them.   But  it  appears  to  us 
that  he  might  have  done  more  service  to  the  cause  of  Catholic  truth 
by  allowing  the  matter  to  have  rested  some  time  longer  in  his  mind. 
We  cannot  for  instance  see  what  he  means,  p.  106,  when  he  reasons 
upon  the  promise  of  Christ's  presence  with  his  Church,  even  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  controverting  the  Unitarian  hypothesis  with  a  flip- 
pancy ill  suited  to  the  sacred  subject  in  hand.    Indeed,  there  is  too 
great  a  tendency  to  the  mere  discussion  of  the  question  with  a  view  to 
overthrow  the  Unitarians,  while  there  is  not  that  charm   attributed  to 
the  truth,  as  truth,  which  such  a  subject    most    certainly  inspires. 
What,  indeed,  will  it  profit  a  man  to  be  able  to  bring  forward  his 
texts  one  after  the  other,  with  all  the  arrogance  of  one  certain  of  vic- 
tory in  the  strife  of  polemics,  if  all  that  is  to  be  gained  be  the  self- 
gratulation  of  a  self-claimed  victory.     It  may,  indeed,  show  a  certain 
amount  of  reading  and  research,  but  what  is  knowledge  alone  ?     Is 
it  not  necessary  to  regard  such  doctrines  as  the  Trinity  with  devotion, 
and  to  pray  for  a  right  judgment  in  all  things  ;  for  be  it  remembered 
our  finite  minds  cannot  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  infinite  God ; 
and,  when   eternity  will  be  too  short  to  arrive  at  any  thing  like  a 
knowledge  of  his  power,  his  mercy,  and  his  goodness,  shall  the  crea- 
ture of  an  hour,  weighed  down  by  sin,  and  oppressed  with  the  burden 
of  the  flesh  and  its  temptations,  think  to  raise  himself  during  his  pro- 
bation so  high  as  to  soar  in  a  region  to  which  the  ethereal  wings  of 
angelic  beings  are  unable  to  bring  them.     As  long  as  we  are  in  the 
body  we  must  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  the  dimness  will  be 
gradually  removed,  not  by  the  depth  of  our  reading  or  the  profundity 
of  our  studies,  but  the  frequency  and  the  fervency  of  our  prayers,  and 
by  our  constant  attendance  upon  the  means  of  grace.     And,  as  our 
lird  was  shown  to  Simeon  of  old,  while  waiting  for  his  coming  in 
his  holy  temple,  so  may  he  expect  the  fullest  manifestation  of  Christ's 
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pnefience,  and  the  moai  complote  interpr^^tion  of  tbe  mysteries  of  i:eli** 
gioH)  who,  day  by  da.y  is  humbly  waUiog^  qpon  God^  and  who  faUyuUy 
and  praye^lby  worships  him  ia  his  hc4y  Church. 

The  authQr  is  a  pr^sbyt-eman^  and  of  course  by  bis  ea;rly  training 
prepared  to  deicide  without  much  referencq  to  authority.  Tbough  qoi; 
acknowledgiug  the  whole  truth,  it  is  nevertheless  pleasing  to  S£^e  an 
anxiety  to  preserve  the  belief  of  the  Tri»ijty ;  but  U  \^U1  be  well  fpr 
him,  and  others,  who  think  with  him,  to  consider  the  dangler  men  aje 
under  of  forgetting  this  important  doctrin/e,  who  havQ  no  periodical 
reminiscences  of  the  great  events  connected  witlx  our  Saviour's  lif«^. 
Those  who,  like  our  author,  are  born  presbyteria,ns,  and  like  him  are 
anxious  for  preserving  divine  truth,  wilj  it  i?  hoped  be  led  to  perceive 
that  the  Church  h^  been  its  chosen  depositary,  and  that  all  the 
orders  of  the  Church,  as  to  discipline  and  the  lil^Cj,  have  a  tendency 
to  the  handing  down  to  posterity  of  that  faith  which  wa5,(?Ji9e  delivered 
to  the  saints. 


The  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  or  John  JCnox*&  Book,  of  Com- 
mon Order,  Edited  by  the  Rqv.  John  Cvjmminq,  M»A,  London  ; 
Leslie,  1840.     pp.265. 

The  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor,  No.  29,  Blackie  and  Sou, 
Glasgow.   May,  1840. 

The  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland  from  the  era  of  the  Reformation 
is  marked  by  features  peculiarly  its  own.  In  no  nation  whatsoever,  pit)» 
fessing  the  Christian  faith,  has  there  been  shpwn  such  a  deplorably 
reprobate  spirit  as  among  the  leading  Presbyterian  divines  of  that 
kingdom,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  In  some  respects, 
John  Knox  was  an  honour  to  his  country  ;  in  other  points,  be  was  a 
disgrace  to  it ;  but,  with  all  his  faults,  he  was  not  a  pre^byterian.  He 
himself  was  an  ordained  priest  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  a^d  served 
a  cure  in  England ;  and  he  educated  his  two  sous  for  the  Church  of 
England,  at  Cambridge,  one  of  whom  was  buried  in  that  town,  and 
the  other  was  an  ordained  priest  of  that  church. 

He  settled  the  quasi  church  which  succeeded  the  Roman  religion,  iq 
a  prelatical  form  under  the  government  of  superintendents,  \yhjch  wa3 
only  another  name  for  bishops,  as  he  himself  s?iid,  **  that  all  thiugs 
in  the  church  might  be  carri«i  with  order  and  wejl."  At  the  admission 
of  Spottiswood,  the  father  of  the  Archbishop,  to  b^  superintendent  of 
Lothian,  he  preached  the  sermon  in  which  he  recommended  obedience 
to  his  office^  and  asserted  that  it  was  an  office  of  absolute  necessityi. 
He  gave  another  decided  proof  of  his  approbation  of  episcopficy  by 
preachmg  at  the  admission  of  Douglas,  titular  aj-chbishop  of  St, 
Andrews,  who  was  old  and  infirm,  and  held  several  offices  besides^ 
and  Knox  potested  against  adding  the  duties  of  ap  Archbishop  to  so 
many.  The  perverse  ingenuity  of  presbyterians  has  turned  ais  just 
objection  to  pluralities  into  a  protest  against  the  office  itself  of  a  bishop^ 
than  which  there  cannot  be  a  greater  historical  untruth.  **Thefe  w^ 
may  gee,"  says  Knox,  **  what  corruption  the  Kirk  is  now  come  un.to 
that  puts  more  upon  the  back  of  an  unable  old  man  than  ten  persons 
are  able  to  bear."    Spottiswood  says  of  him    **  never  was  any  man 
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more  observant  of  church  authority  than  he,  always  urging  the  obe- 
dience  of  ministers  to  their  stqterintendenis,  for  which  he  caused  divers 
acts  to  be  made  in  the  assemblies  of  the  church,  and  showed  himself 

severe  to  transgressors,** 

Bishop  Sage,  in  his   '*  Fhndamental  Charter  of  Presbytery/'  has 
summed  up  no  less  than  thirty  marks  of  episcopal  power,  which  the 
superintendents  possessed  over  the  parochial  ministers.    It  is  ordained 
in  The  First  Book  of  Discipline  that, ''  after  the  church  shall  be  esta- 
blished,, and  three  years  are  past,  no  man  shall  be  called  to  the  office  of 
a  superintendent  who  hath  not,  two  years  at  least,  given  a  proof  of  his 
faithful  labours  in  the  ministry — a  caution,  says  Bishop  Sage,  which 
is  simply  inapplicable  to  a  parish  minister."    '*  In  the  assembly  at 
Edinburgh,  30th  June,  1562^  '  it  was  concluded  by  the  whole  minis- 
ters assembled  that  all  ministers  should  be  subject  to  the  superin- 
tendents  in    all  lawful'  admonitions.*"      The  superintendents  had 
power  to  visit  all  the  churches  in  their  provinces,   *'  to  try  the  life, 
diligence,  and  behaviour  of  the  ministers,  the  order  of  their  churches^ 
the  manners  of  their  people,  and  how  the  youth  were  instructed." 
They  had  power  to  depose  parish  ministers,  to  translate  them,  and  to 
nominate    ministers    m    their   provinces  for   members  of  assembly* 
They  appointed  diocesan  synods  and  fasts;  they  assigned  ministers* 
stipends ;  they  enjoined  penances  on  great  offenders  ;  and  had  the  ex- 
clusive power  of  excommunicating  for   contumacy ;    they  had   the 
choice  and  confirmation  of  professors  of  colleges  within  their  juris- 
dictions ;  and  the  assembly,  25th  January,  1565,  petitioned  the  queen 
''that  none  might  be  permitted  to  have  charge  of  schools,  colleges, 
or  universities,  but  such  as  should  be  tried  by  the  superintendent.*' 
This  power  was  ratified  by  Act  of  Parliament,  1567 ;  and  they  had, 
likewise,  the  power  of  licensing  books. 

Erskine  cf  Dun,  one  of  the  superintendents  of  Knox's  own  ap- 
pointment, in  writing  to  the  Regent,  in  the  year  1571,  after  citing 
Scripture  in  proof  of  the  divine  original  of  the  episcopal  office  and 
authority,  says :  '*  Thus  we  have  expressed  plainly  by  Scripture 
that  to  the  office  of  9.  bishop  pertains  examination  and  admission 
(ordination)  into  spiritual  cure  and  office,  and  also  to  oversee  them 
that  are  admitted,  that  they  walk  uprightly  and  exercise  their  office 
faithfully  and  purely;  to  take  this  power  from  the' bishop  or  super- 
intendent, is  to  take  away  the  office  of  a  bishop,  that  no  bishop  be  in 
the  Kirk As  to  the  question  if  it  be  expedient  that  a  superin- 
tendent be  where  a  qualified  bishop  is  ?  /  understand  that  a  bishop 
Of  superintendent  be  hut  one  office,  and  where  the  one  is  the  other  is*' 

And  Dr.  Cook  in  his  history  of  the  Reformation  candidly  admits 
that 

**  They  who  have  embraced  episcopacy,  although  they  are  not  averse  to  maintain 
that  this  book  (The  First  Book  of  Discipline)  in  fact  sanctioned  a  form  of  prelacy, 
wouM  have  preferred  to  that  form  an  exact  resemblance  of  the  Church  of  England, 
while  the  successors  of  the  Jirst  reformers,  who  (Afterwards  embraced  with  so  much 
zeal  the  exclusive  and  divine  authority  of  the  presby terlan  model; .  consider  it  a 
stumhHng'block  which  they  are  eager  to  remove.  They  have  accordingly  represented 
the  institution  of  superintendents,  as  not  designed  by  Knox  to  continue  in  the  church ; 
and  thus  endeavour  to  gain  to  their  principles  his  countenance  and  approbation.  But 
the  ground  upon  which  they  rest  this  assertion  is  not  st^j^icient  to  bear  it.  It  is 
apparent,  from  the  manner  in  which  Knox  has  spoken  of  the  state  of  religion  while 
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superintendents  were  recognised, — from  the  uniformity  with  which  he  inculcated  de- 
Jerence  and  obedience  to  the  higher  ecclesiastical  powers — and  from  the  language  used 
in  the  acts  of  the  successive  assemblies,  in  some  of  which  mperintendents  are  classed 
among  the  needful  members  of  the  church,  that  he  was  firmly  persuaded .  that  hia 
plan  ought  to  be  permanent.  That  so  far  from  being  only  a  '  devout  imagination,' 
as  some  of  the  nobility  contemptuously  characterized  it,  it  was  the  best  plan  that  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  mind." 

The  First  Book  of  Discipline,  which  was  chiefly  composed  by  Knox, 
contained  the  polity  of  the  reformed  church ;  and  six  superintendents 
or  bishops,  although  without  canonical  orders,  were  appointed  till  other 
fit  and  suflicient  men  should  be  found  to  fill  up  the  remaining  number. 
''  Because  it  is  found  expedient  for  the  erecting  and  planting  of 
churches,  and  appointing  of  ministers,  that  at  this  time  there  be 
selected  ten  or  twelve  superintendents ^  we  have  thought  good  to  design 
tbeir  bounds,  set  down  their  office,  the  manner  of  their  election,  and 
causes  which  may  deserve  deposition  from  their  charge.'*  Knox  also 
used  the  First  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  of  Edward  VI.,  but  after- 
wards introduced  one  of  his  own  composition,  a  handsome  edition  of 
which  Mr.  Leslie  has  just  republished  with  a  preface  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Gumming.  Mr.  C,  however,  is  wrong  in  saying,  Laud  drew  up  a 
Prayer  Book  resembling  the  Romish  Mass  Book;  that  martyred 
prelate  had  nothing  farther  to  do  with  it  than  to  revise  it  after  it  had 
been  compiled  by  Spottiswood  and  the  other  bishops  from  the  first 
book  of  Edward  VI.  Mr.  Gumming  cannot  overcome  the  force 
of  prejudices  long  sedulously  inculcated  into  the  minds  of  presby- 
terians. 

On  the  12th  January,  1572,  the  general  assembly  met  at  Leith,  and 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  government,  enacted  that  those  who 
had  the  old  prelatical  power  should  also  have  the  old  prelatical 
names  and  titles  of  archbishops  and  bishops,  as,  in  their  zeal  against 
popery  they  had  changed  these  names  to  superintendents  —  that 
the  ministers  should  receive  ordination  from  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese, and,  where  no  bishop  was  yet  placed,  from  the  superintendent 
of  the  bounds  —  that  the  bishops  and  superintendents  at  the  ordi- 
nation of  ministers  should  enact,  &c.  Knox  died  in  November  of 
the  same  year,  leaving  a  settled  episcopal  government  and  all  the 
dioceses  filled  up.  Two  years  afterwards,  Andrew  Melville,  the 
father  of  Scottish  presbytery,  commenced  his  factious  agitation 
against  the  then  established  titular  episcopacy.  *'  After  the  most 
impartial,  narrow,  and  attentive  search,"  says  Bishop  Sage,  "  that 
I  could  make,  I  have  not  found,  all  this  while,  viz.,  from  the  first 
public  establishment  of  the  reformed  religion  in  Scotland,  anno 
1560,  so  much  as  one  indication  of  either  public  or  private  dislike 
to  prelacy ;  but  that  it  constantly  and  uninterruptedly  prevailed, 
and  all  persons  cheerfully,  as  well  as  quietly,  submitted  to  it  till 
the  year  1575,  when  it  was  first  called  in  question." 

After  incessant  agitation  and  the  most  violent  and  acrimonious 
contention  in  the  general  assemblies,  Melville  succeeded  in  procuring 
an  act  of  assembly  at  Dundee,  in  1580,  (twenty  years  after  the 
legal  establishment  of  the  defective  prelacy  which  succeeded  the 
Popish  church;)  which  proscribed  episcopacy  as  **  the  folly  and  cor- 
ruption of    men's  invention,"     ''  an  unscriptural  and  antichristian 
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corrnption,  without  warrant  or  foundation  in  the  word  of  Ood,  &." 
This  assembly  assumed  the  whole  powers  of  sovereignty,  and  changed 
the  national  establishment  without  consulting  either  the  crown  or 
parliament.  Another  assembly,  which  met  the  same  year  in  Edin- 
burgh, ordered  the  first  presbytery  that  ever  was  in  existence  in 
Scotland  to  be  constructed.  "  It  was  thought  meet,  &c.,  to  devise  a 
plot  of  the  presbyteries  and  constitution  of  the  same  to  be  reported 
to  the  next  general  assembly."  The  court  called  a  presbytery  is  the 
radical  government  of  the  Kirk ;  yet  such  a  court  was  not  in  existence 
till  fully  twenty  years  after  the  Reformation.  Nevertheless,  the 
editor  of  the  Christian  Instructor,  and  others,  maintain  that  Knox 
established  the  presbyterian  government  I  We  here  quote  the  words 
of  a  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  by  the  author  of  the 
Life  and  Times  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  published  in  1831.^ 

'*  The  year  1580  will  ever  be  memorable  in  our  annals  for  the  ecclesiastical  revo> 
lution  which  produced  the  following  important  changes : 

"  1st.  The  titular  episcopacy,  under  the  name  of  superintendents,  which  Knox 
introduced,  and  the  convention  of  estates  established  in  the  year  1560,  was  this  year 
abrogated  and  condemned  by  the  General  Assembly  as  an  antichristian  corruption. 

"2nd.  The  presbyterian  form  of  government  was  for  the  first  time  introduced  by 
the  Assembly,  but  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Prince. 

*'  3rd.  The  office  of  reader  (or  deacon),  and  by  consequence  the  use  of  set  forms  of 
prayer,  were  discontinued ;  the  first  as  no  ordinary  office  within  the  kirk  of  God ;  and 
the  latter  as  a  papistical  charm. 

**  4th.  <  A  plot  of  the  presbyteries'  was  devised,  there  being  no  such  court  in  ejris- 
teAG€i  either  in  this  kingdom  or  in  the  whole  world,  till  the  presbyterian  reformers 
'  devised  a  plot'  this  year,  1580.''     Pp.  214,  215. 

The  first  presbytery  was  constituted  accordingly  in  1581,  and 
ministers  were  sent  through  the  kingdom  to  constitute  others ;  but 
it  was  five  years  after  this  before  James  VI.  yielded  reluctantly  to  the 
presbyterian  discipline ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1 592  that  he  at 
last,  after  a  struggle  with  the  presbyterian  faction  of  seventeen  years, 
consented  to  ^n  act  of  parliament  for  its  establishment.  The  nation, 
however,  could  bear  the  rampant  tyranny  of  the  presbyterian  yoke 
no  longer  than  eigki  years,  and  in  the  year  1600  James  put  an  end 
to  it,  and  re-established  the  titular  bishops,  with  the  full  consent  of 
his  parliameot.  Ordination  was  at  that  time  thought  of  so  little  con- 
sequence that  even  in  the  First  Book  of  Discipline  it  is  said  ''  that 
other  ceremonies  than  the  public  approbation  of  the  people  and  decla^ 
ration  of  the  chief  minister  (superintendent  or  bishop)  to  serve  the 
Church,  we  cannot  approve ;  for  albeit,  the  apostles  used  imposition 
of  hands,  yet,  seeing  the  miracle  is  ceased,  the  using  of  the  ceremony 
we  judge  not  necessary**  These  words  are  cited  by  Dr.  Bryce  in  his 
address  to  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  England,  in  opposition  to  Dr. 
Chalmers'  appeal  to  the  same  body  ;  and  he  adds — "'  After  a  lapse  of 
twenty-one  years,  and  it  is  said,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  King 
James,  and  in  order  to  gratify  ^^^  majesty,  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Scotland  consented  to  the  form  of  ordination  now  in  use,  as  one  '  not 
necessary*  as  in  your  Church  it  is  esteemed,  but  as  proper  and  becom-- 
ing!**     P.  52. 

>  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  London ;  Griffiths,  Glasgow. 
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James  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  England  ip  the  year  1603^  and  in 
1610  he  called  up  Spottiswood  and  others  to  London,  who  were  validly 
consecrated,  ana  who  on  their  return  consecrated  the  other  titular 
bishops.   The  rebellious  spirit  of  the  presbyterians,  agreeable  to  the  ob- 
ligations of  their  covenant,  extirpated  the  bishops  and  laid  the  kingdom 
again  under  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  presbytery.      The  rebel  Assembly 
of  Glasgow,  in  1638,  rescinded  all  the  acts  of  assembly  for  the  previous 
forty  years,  although  made  part  of  the  statute  law  by  the  ratification  of 
parliament,  deposed  the  bishops,  excommunicated  them,  and  declared 
their  name  infamous.  This  assembly  was  packed  by  factious  rebels,  and 
continued  to  sit  and  enact  laws  for  the  abrogation  of  the  constitution 
of  the  kingdom,  after  the  king  had  dissolved  and  cried  it  down,  and 
the  bishops  had  protested  ''  that  none  of  its  deeds  be  reputed  the  acts 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland."    A  rebel  convention  of  estates  sanc- 
tioned these  proceedings  ;  hut  can  it  be  admitted  that  the  lawless  acts 
of  rebel  assemblies  and  conventions  are  to  be  held  as  valid,  which 
asserted,  as  in  fact  the   general  assembly  of  the  present  day  does 
assert,  the  popish  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  kirk  over  the  crown, 
and  its  right  to  change  and  abrogate  the  laws  of  the  Church  and 
State  which  were  solemnly  and  constitutionally  enacted,  and  which  had 
the  prescription  of  forty  years  standing.    Yet,  after  such  an  assault 
upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  and  the  privileges  of  parliament  by 
rebels,  it  is  complained  that  Charles  11.  and  his  parliament  set  aside 
all  that  had  been  illegally  done  from  1638,  as  the  acts  of  traitors  and 
rebels,  and,  having  removed  the  usurped  and  forcible  pressure,  restored 
those  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  which  had  never  been  lawfully 
repealed,  to  their  due  course.    The  destruction  of  the  Church,  the 
Grand  Rebellion,  and  the  murder  of  the  king,  were  the  acts  of  presby- 
terian  rebels  and  heretics,  through  the  immediate  instrumentality  of 
the  independents,  whose  infamous  jest  will  be  remembered,    '*  we 
confess  we  cut  off  the  head  of  Charles  Stuart,  when  the  presbyterians 
had  first  murdered  the  king.**    They  alleged  that  the  preshyterians 
had  long  previously  unkinged  him,  and  deprived  him  of  all  marks  of 
royalty,  and  reduced  him  to  the  capacity  of  a  private  person,  made 
him  a  prisoner,  and  sold  him  to  them  for  a  sum  of  money.    Although 
they  strained  at  gnats  yet  they  could  swallow  camels,  for  with  the  ut- 
most meekness  and  humility  the  presbyterians  accepted  a  confession  of 
faith,  drawn  up  by  independents,  erastians,  and  concealed  papists,  and 
which  is  the  standard  of  their  orthodoxy  to  this  day!  The  presbyterians 
not  only  murdered  the  king,  but  they  may  be  said  to  have  destroyed 
the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  whole  royal  family,  by  compelling  them  in 
their  youth  to  seek  shelter  in  popish  and  dissolute  countries,  where 
they  embraced  the  popish  religion  and  contracted  all  the  vices  which  it 
teaches  and  encourages.     Dr.  Burns,  the  editor  of  the  Christian  In- 
structor, may  therefore  ascribe  the  whole  guilt  of  the  dissolute  life  of 
Charles  and   James,  with  the  prostration  of  the  national  morality 
during  their  reigns,  to  the  hypocritical  cant  and  the  antichristian  and 
rebellious  spirit  of  presbytery. 

The  presbyterians  murdered  the  king,  and  overturned  the  episcopal 
church ;  but  the  latter  was  as  much  and  as  legally  the  established 
church  of  the  kingdom  at  the  Restoration,  as  the  former  was  its 
hereditary  sovereign.   A  fuliitnd  free  parliament,  lawfully  assembled^ 
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cWed  awny  all  the  rebel  en^ctooents  4uriQg  the  previous  usurpfttion^ 
because  they  were  done  without  authority  and  contrary  to  law.  When 
the  pre$S:ure  from  without  was  removed,  the  church  resumed  ber  proper 
place  as  an  ixil:egral  portion  of  the  state,  from  which  she  haa  been 
violently  extruded ;  and  the  most  bigoted  of  the  presbyterian  authors 
admit  that  her  restoration  was  a  highly  popular  act.  We  quote 
from  the  Life  and  Tirnqs  of  Archbishop  Snarp,  which  has  excited  die 
furious  wrath  of  Pr.  Burns : — 

*'  Sir  George  Mafikenzie  says  there  were  otUifJhe  4ia§efUimU  voieet  la  parHameat 
to  this  act,  which  restored  the  andent  church.  It  bmj  therefore  be  considered  as  the 
usianimous  desire  of  the  nation.  Ajid  this  is  confinned  by  the  petition  to  parjiiameat 
of  the  Synod  of  Aberdeen,  in  favour  of  episcopal  government.  It  is  therefore  sur- 
prising that  men  of  sense  would  adopt  the  outcry  of  a  few  disappointed  men,  and  say 
that  Charles'  letter  to  Douglas  was  ambiguous,  or  that  be  oppnessively  forced  epis- 
copacy on  the  nation.  His  parliament  responded  to  his  patriotic  intention  of  re- 
storing  the  breaches,  both  of  the  church  and  of  the  constitution,  which  had  been  made 
by  the  usurpers  for  the  preceding  twenty-five  years.  There  was  no  sudden  tyrannical 
act  of  mere  power,  but  the  free,  calm,  and  deliberate  dedsioa  of  the  nation,  by  their 
representatives  in  parliament  They  did  not  sweep  away  with  ruthless  band  the  then 
existing  presbyterian  government,  but  allowed  the  presbyteries  to  continue  their  meet- 
ings and  maintain  their  jurisdiction  till  bishops  canonically  consecrated  and  lawfully 
appointed  should  re-assume  their  apostolical  government"    Pp.  160, 161. 

The  presbvterians  were  a  mere  faction  at  the  Restoration,  the  g^eat 
majority  of  the  nation  were  episcopalians,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Resolution erSy  as  the  presbyterians  were  by  that  of  Protesters.  The 
clergy  of  the  Synod  of  i^berdeen  petitioned  for  the  re-establishment  of 
episcopacy ;  and  the  prelates  who  were  consecrated  were  taken  from 
among  the  resolutioner  or  episcopal  clergy.  Two  only,  Sharp  and 
Leighton,  were  ordained  deacons  and  priests  before  consecration  ;  the 
other  two  had  been  canonically  ordained  by  the  former  bishops.  On 
their  return  from  London  a  vast  concourse  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edin- 
burgh went  thirty  miles  to  meet  and  welcome  them^  and  the  city 
showed  every  demonstration  of  joy  at  the  restoration  of  episcopacy,  a 
fact  which  even  Wodrow  himself  is  obliged  to  confess.  Douglass 
asserted  that  ''  the  generality  of  this  new  upstart  generation  have  no 
love  to  presbyterian  government ;  but  are  wearied  of  that  yoke,  feed- 
ing themselves  with  the  fancy  of  episcopacy ;"  and  in  another  letter  he 
says  ''  you  will  not  believe  what  a  heart-hatred  they  (the  people) 
hear  to  the  covenant  J' 

Dr.  Burns  sneers  qt  the  accuracy  of  the  assertion  that  the  i^olemn 
league  and  covenant  was  the  work  of  some  French  Jesuits.  Such  i» 
the  fact,  nevertheless.  Dr.  Leslie,  a  contemporary,  says,  "  Cardinal 
Richelieu  was  more  than  revenged  for  Rochelle,  by  the  assistance  an() 
direction  he  gave  to  the  Scottish  presbyterians,  and  sent  them  a  more 
powerful  and  wicked  engine  than  the  Spanish  armada,  their  cursed 
solemn  league  and  covenapt,  wbichi  mutatis  mutandis,  is  word  for 
word  the  very  same  with  that  called  the  holy  league,  which,  under  the 
name  pf  preserving  religion,  had  raised  that  terrible  rebellion  ii> 
France  which  almost  ruined  th^  whole  nation.'*  One  Chambers, 
Richelieu's  almoner  and  a  Jesuit,  bad  the  merit  of  introducing  it  to 
the  notice  of  the  presbyterian  rebels,  and  persuading  their  leaders  to 
adopt  it,  with  the  secret  view  of  accon^plishipg  the  destruction  of  the 
protestant  hierarcby. 
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Dr.  Burns  produces  all  the  malignant  gossip  of  Bishop  Burnet 
against  the  characters  of  the  Scottish  prelates  ;  and  he  industriously 
gathers  all  the  severe  and  unjust  things  which  Mr.  Haiiam  and  Mr.  ik 
Bas  have  said  upon  no  better  authority  than  that  of  Burnet  and 
Wodrow.  He  attempts  too,  ineffectually,  to  enlist  the  venerable 
Confessor,  Mr.  Skinner,  and  the  amiable  Bishop  Russell  in  his  array 
of  false  accusers  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  in  Scotland.  The  fact 
is,  that  Mr.  Hallam  and  Mr.  Le  Bas  know  nothing  of  Scottish  ecclesi- 
astical history  but  what  they  themselves  may  have  gleaned  from 
"  the  enormous  liar"  Wodrow,  or  from  others  who  have  depended  on 
his  authority;  and  consequently  are  not  very  conversant  with  the 
true  history.  Neither  of  them  perhaps  condescended  to  examine  the 
private  instructions  which  Wodrpw  received  from  his  patron,  Mr. 
George  Redpath,  of  whom  Dr.  Burns,  of  Paisley,  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms.     Among  other  things,  Dr.  B.  says  : 

'^  Mr.  Redpath  embarked  with  all  Ms  aoul,  in  the  undertaking  of  publishing 
Wodrow*s  History,  &c.,  and  in  the  following  letter  gave  Mr.  W.  every  encouragement 
to  proceed,  while  he  suggests  some  hints  that  well  desbryb  the  attetUion  of  any 
inquirer  into  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  and  the  value  of  which  was,  no  doubt  dult 
ESTiMiTED  by  his  amiable  and  candid  JriendJ*    pp.  29,  30. 

The  author  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  pp.  29,  30, 
says,  ^'  One  of  the  clauses  (of  Redpath 's  letter)  is  too  remarkable  to 
be  passed  without  notice.  It  is  the  only  clause  of  his  instructions 
which  'his  amiable  and  candid  friend'  seems  to  have  *  duly  estimated^* 
In  short,  it  seems  never  to  have  been  for  one  moment  absent  from 
his  mind ;  and  his  strict  attention  to  which  must,  in  many  material 
points,  vitiate  the  truth  of  his  history.  One  clause  of  the  instructions 
which  Dr.  Burns  says  so  well  deserve  our  attention,  is : — 

*'  As  to  the  matter,  my  opinion  is  this,  that  it  is  like  to  swell  too  much  upon  our 
hands,  because  the  subject  is  copious.  As  this  will  make  the  history  too  bulky  and 
chargeable,  it  must  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  To  this  end  I  would  humbly 
propose,  first,  that  what  is  merely  circumstantial  might  be  left  out,  except  when  U 
is  necessary  for  illustrating  the  matter  or  agora  yating  the  crimes  of  our  enemies^ 

Now  a  man  whose  chief  object  was  to  aggravate  the  crimes  of  his 
enemies,  that  is,  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  is  not  to  be  believed  when 
he  exaggerates  the  infirmities  which  are  common  to  all  men,  into 
crimes  of  the  deepest  dye.  In  this  infamous  design  Wodrow  has 
had  a  most  able  coadjutor  in  Dr.  Burns,  who  edited  the  Glasgow 
edition  of  his  work,  and  to  which  he  has  added  all  Bishop  Burnet's 
malicious  gossip,  in  the  form  of  notes.  In  his  review  of  the  Life  and 
Times  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  in  the  Christian  Instructor  of  which  he 
is  the  editor,  he  has  collected  all  the  false  witness  of  Bishop  Burnet 
against  the  primate  and  the  other  Scottish  bishops,  and  has  added  all 
the  opinions  ^hich  Hallam  and  others  have  expressed  grounded  upon 
that  false  witness.  English  historians  having  no  better  authorities  to 
consult  than  the  mendacious  statements  of  presbyterian  authors  to 
whom  they  give  too  easy  credit,  repeat  their  assertions  and  form  their 
own  opinions  on  their  false  and  distorted  views.  It  need  not  there- 
fore excite  any  surprise  that  Hallam  and  others,  who  have  collected 
their  materials  from  such  polluted  sources,  should  repeat  the  spiteful 
gossip,  the  intentional  exaggerations,  and  the  deliberate  falsehoods  of 
your  Calderwood's,  Wod row's,  M'Crie's,  &c.     We  would  caution  all 
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who  write  oh  Scottish  Ecclesiastical  History,  against  receiviog  presby- 
terian  authorities,  as  it  is  so  much  their  interest  to  misrepresent  the 
&cts  of  history.  Like  their  popish  prototypes,  who  consider  oaths 
against  ecclesiastical  utility  as  not  binding,  they  make  certain  asser- 
tions, such  as  that  the  church  of  Scotland  was  reformed  from  popery 
by  presbyterians,  &c.,  and  although  they  have  been  repeatedly  con- 
futed by  the  production  of  stubborn  facts,  yet  they  return  pertina- 
ciously to  the  same  assertions  like  the  dog  to  his  vomit. 

One  part  of  Wod row's  system  was  to  suppress  those  parts  of  the 
primates  letters  which  showed  his  integrity,  or  which  exposed  p  resby 
terian  hypocrisy.  The  author  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Archbishop 
Sharp  has  restored  the  suppressed  sentences  in  some  of  the*  letters^ 
and  placed  them  within  brackets.  In  one  of  these  letters,  Sharp  in- 
forms us  that  Gillespie,  a  furious  partizan  of  the  Covenant,  and  whose 
life  he  afterwards  saved  by  interceding  for  him  with  the  king,  offered 
to  use  his  utmost  exertions  to  restore  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  and  said 
''  nothing  could  be  enjoined  to  him  for  promoting  ihat^  which  he 
toould  not  most  faithfully  and  vigorously  obey  and  perfect.**  That 
part  of  the  letter  concerning  Gillespie,  which  occupies  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  page  of  small  type,  is  entirely  suppressed  by  Wodrow, 
because,  although  he  was  to  aggravate  the  faults  of  his  enemies,  it 
made  no  part  of  his  plan  to  expose  those  of  his  friends. 

Dr.  Burns  has  prudently  abstained  from  answering  any  part  of  the 
Life  and  Times  of  Sharp ;  but  has  contented  himself  with  commenting 
on  the  faults  of  the  author,  which  are  numerous,  and  which  he  h&s 
done  with  much  asperity,  and,  in  some  cases,  with  truth.  But  he  has 
not  attempted  to  deny  or  even  to  excuse  the  direct  charge  against 
himself  cf  sympathizing  with  a  convicted  felon  who  attempted  to 
murder  the  primate, by  calling  him  **  poor  man,**  and  "poor  Mitchel,'* 
and  of  approving  of  the  primate's  murder  by  saying  that  Wodrow 
took  that  "just  view  of  it  which  every  moderate  and  fair  man**  would 
take.  Dr.  Bums,  therefore,  is  one  of  those  moderate  and  fair  men 
who  approve  of  the  primate's  murder,  and  does  his  utmost  to  murder 
his  memory  by  retailing  all  Bishop  Burnet's  "  spiteful  gossip,"  "  his 
private  anecdotes,  provincial  traditions,  and  inflamed  narratives, 
which,  says  Guthrie,  ought  to  he  adopted  with  caution.**  But  Bishop 
Burnet  has  invalidated  his  own  testimony.  After  making  a  sweeping 
charge  against  the  clergy  in  the  diocese  of  Glasgow,  he  says,  "  it  was, 
after  all,  hard  to  believe  all  that  was  set  about  against  them  /"  Dr. 
Bums  cites  the  inflamed  and  spiteful  description  which  Bishop  Burnet 
gave  of  the  Scottish  bishops ;  but  omits  to  record  the  just  opinion 
which  he  formed  of  their  cnaracters  after  distance  and  more  mature 
age  had  softened  his  spite.  In  the  preface  to  his  life  of  Bishop  Bedell, 
he  says : — 

^  **  I  shall  not  add  much  of  the  bishops  that  have  been  in  that  (liie  Scottish)  church 
since  the  last  re-establishing  of  the  order :  but  that  I  have  observed  among  the  few 
of  them  to  whom  1  have  the  honour  to  be  known  particularly/*  (he  was  particularly, 
known  to  the  primate)  '*  aa  great  ami  exemplary  things  as  ever  I  met  with  in  all 
ecdenastical  history :  not  only  the  practice  of  the  strictest  of  all  the  ancient  canons, 
In/t  a  pitch  of  VIRTUE  and  piety  beyond  what  can  fall  under  common  imitation,  or 
he  made  the  measure  of  even  the  most  angelic  ranks  of  men  ;  and  I  saw  things  in 
them  that  would  hok  Uker  fair  ideas  than  what  men  clothed  with  fiesh  and  blood 
could  grow  up  to.'* 
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We  add  here  what  the  present  primus  of  the  church  in  Scotland 
has  said  of  the  clergy  at  the  Revolution,  a  period  of  which  the  pres- 
byterians  ought  to  be  ashamed;^ 

"  The  truth  is,  our  clergy,  both  before  and  after  the  Revolution,  will  bear  a  com- 
parison according  to  their  numbers  with  those  of  any  church  of  the  time,  for  general 
professional  learning,  for  their  Christian  principles,  and  for  their  Christian  conduct. 
They  were  not  persecutors  when  in  power.  We  have  the  proof  in  history, — Bishop 
Burnet  being  one  of  the  witnesses.  Their  patient  submission  to  the  most  vexatious 
persecution  after  the  Revolution,  adds  to  the  force  of  the  proof,  which  is  not  to  be 
Invalidated  by  the  accusation  often  adduced,  that  they  were  weak  and  wicked,  or,  as 
the  technical  phrase  was,  scandalous.  Weak  men  never,  1  believe,  suffer  real  evil 
patiently,  and  wicked  men  certainly  never  do,  if  by  any  compliance  they  can  avoid  it. 
Now  the  episcopal  clergy  at  the  Revolution  suffered  the  loss  of  every  thing,  and  suf- 
fered in  a  spirit  that  never  was  exceeded  in  any  age  of  the  Church,  The  traly 
Christian  spirit  of  the  whole  community  was  such,  as  to  carry  along  with  them  in  their 
sufferings  many  who  might  naturally  have  been  expected  anxious  to  escape  from  the 
connection  if  they  found  a  convenient  opportunity.  There  were  not  more,  it  appears, 
than  twenty  trimmers  J  ii  vie  include  the //5era/ and  moderate  (!)  George  Meldrum; 
while  we  have  numerous  instances  of  men  who,  thouj^  they  might  have  had  a  high 
station  in  the  new  (presbyterian)  church,  chose  to  staffer  with  the  old,** 

Did  time  permit,  we  could  give  some  account  of  these  sufferings 
which  would  astonish  the  liberals  of  the  present  day. 

Dr.  Bums  cites  the  words  of  Mr.  Le  Bas,  who  we  believe  is  the 
writer  of  the  notice  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Archbishop  Sharpen  the 
British  Critic,  where  he  makes  some  remarks  on  the  author's  quali- 
fications for  the  historical  office;  but  Dr.  B.  stops  just  at  that  point 
where  Mr.  Le  Bas  challenges  any  one  to  dispute  the  truth  of  the 
history:  ^  ^ 

''  But  we  firmly  believe,  says  he,  that  the  most  suspicious  among  them  will  find 
themselves  utterly  bajffled  in  any  attempt  to  impeach  his  historical  integrity.  At  all 
events  we  are  heartily  glad  of  his  poblication:  it  was  high  time  that  the  memory  of 
Sharp  should  hsxe  fair  play  ;  and  this  it  never  could  have  so  long  as  public  estimate 
of  him  should  be  formed  upon  the  loose  €md  spiteful  gossip  of  Bishop  BurneL"  ' 

Again,  the  reviewer  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Sharp,  in  the  British 
Magazine  says  that  the  author  *'  shows  us  by  his  work  that  he  carried 
with  him  in  his  research,  ability,  industry,  and  right  principled* 
What  is  thought  right  principle  by  a  man  of  principle,  is  called 
*•  malignity,"  '*  a  thorough  spirit  of  blind  bigotry  and  intoleratice," 
by  the  Eclectic  Reviewer ;  and  "  maniac  raving,"  "  bigotry  of  his 
creed,  the  blindness  of  his  prejudices  and  the  rancour  of  his 
passions,"  as  well  as  the  '*  popishness  of  his  principles,"  by  Dr: 
Burns.  And  this  is  all  the  answer  which  is  given  to  Mr.  Le  Bas^ 
challenge.  Dr.  Burns  entirely  neglects  the  weightier  matter  of  im- 
peaching the  author  8  historical  integrity,  or  of  disproving  the  new 
face  which  the  fkcts  of  history  assume  when  stript  of  the  malignity 
and  enormous  lies  of  presbyterian  authors,  editors,  and  reviewers. 
Instead  of  answering  the  "  Critic's"  challenge,  Dr.  Burns  lashes 
himself  into  a  phrenzy  of  passion,  and  contents  himself  with  what 
he  calls  culling  ''  a  fragrant  bouquet**  of  sundry  expressions  occa- 
sioned by  the  author's  '*  deep  and  honest  indignation  against  schism 


I  i  I  I     ' 


*  Note  to  Charity  Sermon  preached  before  the  '*  Gaelic  Episcopal  Society,"  1831. 
'  British  Critic,  No.  51,  for  July,  1839,  pp.  106,  107. 
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and  r»leUion,**  with'  whieh  th*  fcbiinitttical  aad  mbdiioiis  coaducf 
of  the  ppesbyterians  Mid  tlie  treachtfrooft  policy  of  men  ia  power  in- 
spired the  atttnor,  ^ as  a  feithful,  hones tt  and  nost  laborions  chronicler/* 
The  author  also  challenged  the  production  of  that  ktter  which  Wodrow 
was  '*api  le  htUete^  and  Bnmat  only  ^^smpteied"  that  the  king  had 
written,  and  which  they  said  either  one  of  other  of  the  archbishops,  or 
somebody  else,  had  suppressed  till  after  the  .exeeulson  of  some  prea- 
byterian  rebelvi  and  which  hois  prod«oed  ao'  fiMch  misplaced  indigna- 
tion.^ There  is,  however^  not  a  word  about  it.  Pity  it  is  that  presby- 
teriaas  lay  so  much  stress  oo  the  fourth  commandment  and  show 
such  an.  utter  forgetfulness  of  the  ninth.  But,  although  Dr.  Bums 
has  not  condescended  to  answer  either  of  the  above  named  chal- 
lenges ;  yet  he  has  not  thought  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  exaggerate 
the  amount  of  the  military  in  the  western  counties.  Sir  James  Turner, 
the  commander^  was  tried  by  court-martial^  ''  and  it  appears  on  Sir 
James's  oath  that  the  army,  as  it  was  called,  with  which  he  was  said  so 
mightily  to  have  oppressed  that  part  of  the  country  (five  large  counties) 
only  amounted  to  sixty  men  rank  andfile.t'^ 

We  beg  leave  to  *'  cull  a  fragrant  bouquet"  from  the  christian 
sentiments  contained  in  the  "^  Christian  Instructor."  After  quoting; 
some  of  Bishop  Burnet's  *'  spiteful  gossip,"  about  General  Dalzell, 
the  reviewer  adds,  ''the  cold-blooded,  or,  if  Burnet  prefer  the 
word,  the  hot*blooded  butoheries  of  this  monster,  admirably  fitted 
him  to  be  the  executioner  of  the  edicts  of  a  Nero  and  his  hiero* 
phants,  or  of  men  who  were  just  as  blood-thirsty  —  a  Charles  II, 
and  his  bishops."  This  sentence  is  written  in  that  spirit  of  mendacity 
and  malignity  which  pervades  almost  all  the  presbyterian  historians 
who  write  of  the  events  of  that  period.  The  rebel  saints  of  the  cove- 
nant drew  down  severities  on  their  own  heads,  and  the  treacherous 
policy  of  Lauderdale  and  others  in  power  inflicted  cruelties  which 
Charles  interfered  to  terminate  as  soon  as  ever  they  came  to  his  know- 
ledge. So  far  were  the  bi9hops  froim  deserving  the  title  of  *'  blood- 
^irsty/'  that  they  used  every  meant  in  their  power  to  soften  the 
rigour  of  the  privy  council,  and  some  of  them  even  bittred  the 
tyrannical  statute  of  leasing-making^  and  the  penalties  with  which 
Lauderdale  wae  so  ready  to  visit  them,  and  appealed  to  the  king 
against  that  statemaa's  abuse  of  power*  Archbishop  Burnet  was 
deprived  and  threatened  by  Laudeidate  with  all  the  peine  and  penal- 
ties of  high  treason,  for  soliciting  the  king  by  letter  to  spare  the 
lives  of  the  preabyterian  rebels,  who  were  taken  prisoners  after  the 
action  at  Penlland.  Bithop  Wiahart,  who  had  himeelf  suffered  a 
long  imprisonment  for  bis  loyahy  durmg  the  presbyterian  usurpation, 
never  forgot  what  He  himseli  had  suffered  in  a  loathsome  dungeon, 
where  he  was  only  allowed  one  change  of  linen  in  the  course  of  seven 
months  :  "  in  pursuance  of  this  charitable  sympathy,  it  was  his  daily 
practice  to  send  provisions  from  his  own  kitchen,  all  the  time  he  sat 
bishop  in  Edinburgh,  to  the  prisoners.  In  particular  at  this  time,'^ 
(after  the  presbyterian  rebellion)  **  he  nearl^  killed  the  Westland 
wfaigs,   tAen  at  Pentland,   with    oirer*re]^letion«      Burnet    himself 


1      -->W    1.    I 
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admits  that  the  prisoners  were  in  greater  danger  from  full  feeding 
than  they  had  been  during  their  short  campaign."*  And  Kirkton  says, 
'*  yea,  even  among  the  curates,  some  had  so  much  of  a  man  as  to 
preserve  some "  of  the  discomfited  rebels.  And  now  let  us  use  the 
words  of  Bishop  Hamilton's  biographer,  with  which  we  entirely  concur, 
and  which  are  as  applicable  to  the  editor  of  the  '^Christian  Instructor" 
as  to  Wodrow  himself.* 

'<  Malice,  perrerse  lying,  and  backbitings,  are  downright  contradictory  to  the  spirit 
of  Christianity ;  and  Uie  vermin  who  not  only  use,  but  avowedly  print  them,  should  be 
looked  upon  by  all  good  and  honest  men  as  the  cankers  of  society,  and  the  shame  of 
any  religion  whatever,  only  fit  for  a  common  stage,  but  in  no  ways  for  the  pulpit." 

The  Reviewer,  in  the  Christian  Instructor,  of  the  Life  and  Times 
of  Sharp  is  exceedingly  indignant  at  the  author  for  asserting  that  the 
presbyterians  "  have  cut  themselves  off  from  the  communion  of  the 
Church  Catholic,  and  have  been  given  up  to  a  state  of  anarchy  and 
division."  After  some  peevish  criticism,  he  enumerates  a  long  list  of 
sectaries  which  exist  in  England,  beginning  with  tlie  Papists,  and 
asserts  ''there  never  was  a  church  so  torn  up  with  intestine  divisions, 
&c."  This  we  deny ;  for  the  Church  of  England  is  the  most  united 
church  in  the  world  at  this  moment :  but  the  sectaries  make  no  part 
of  her  communion^  they  went  out  from  her  self-excommunicated,  and 
she  is  no  ways  answerable  for  their  divisions  or  subdivisions,  nor  even 
for  their  existence. 

But  the  case  is  essentially  different  with  the  Kirk.  All  the  seceders 
from  her  still  claim  union  with  her,  they  did  not  dissent  from  either 
her  doctrines  or  discipline ;  for  they  adopt  the  same  standards  and 
the  same  government.  They  only  seceded  from  the  establishment 
on  account  of  her  "  right-hand  defections  and  left-hand  backslidings,'* 
her  '*  staggerings  and  short-comings."  The  founders  of  the  Secession 
protested  : 

"  that  ...  we  still  hold  communion  with  all  and  every  one  who  desire,  with  us, 
to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  time  presbyterian  covenanted  church  of  Scotland,  in 
her  doctrine,  worship,  government,  and  discipline.  .  .  .  But  in  regard  that  the  pre- 
Tailing  party  in  this  established  church  who  have  now  cast  us  out  from  ministerial 
communion  with  them,  are  now  carrying  on  a  course  of  defection  from  our  reformed 
and  covenanted  principles ;  and  particularly  are  suppressing  ministerial  freedom  and 
faithfulness,  in  testifying  against  the  .present  hacksUdinga  of  the  church,  and  inflict- 
ing censures  on  ministers  for  witnessing  by  protestations  and  otherwise  against  the 
same.  Therefore  we  do  ,  .  ,  protest  that  we  are  obliged  to  make  a  SECESSION 
from  them ;  and  that  wp  can  have  no  ministerial  communion  with  them,  till  they 
see  their  sins  and  mistakes,  and  amend  them.  And  in  like  manner  we  do  protest, 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  and  waiTantable  for  us  to  exercise  the  keys  of  doctrine,  dis- 
cipline and  government,  according  to  the  word  of  God,  and  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
t/te  prindplea  and  constitution  of  the  covenanted  Church  of  Scotland  ;  as  if  no  such 
censure  had  passed  on  us.  .  .  .  And  we  hereby  appeal  unto  the  first  free,  faithful, 
and  reforming  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.*' 

The  secession  is  again  divided  into  various  bodies,  but  which  are  all 
looking  forward  to  a  •*  free  and  faithful  general  assembly,**  when  they 
can  suppose  that  the  kirk  "  has  seen  her  sins  and  mistakes,  and 
amended  them."  The  kirk  recognises  the  Seceding  and  Relief  bodies 
as  sister  churches,  and  some  of  them  have  again  united  with  the  esta- 
blishment, and  hence  the  canker  in  her  assembly.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  the  presbyterian  dissenters  set  up  2inErastian  communion, 

^  Note  to  Kirkton's  Hist,  cited  in  Life  and  Times,  pp.  360,  361. 
»  Cited  in  Life  and  Times,  p.  373. 
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and  which  is  admitted  by  Dr.  M'Grie,  by  accepting  collation  to  bene- 
fices from  the  Privy  Council^  and  for  which  Mr.  Hutchison  in  the 
name  of  his  brethren  thanked  the  lords  of  Council  and  the  kinp^, 
saying,  <'  Our  prayer  to  God  is,  that  the  Lord  may  bless  his  majesty 
in  his  person  and  government,  and   your  lordships  in  your  public 
administration ;   and  especially  in  pursuance  of  his  majesty  s  mind 
testified  in  his  letter,   wherein   his  singular  moderatian  eminently 
appears,  that  others  of  our  brethren  may  in  due  time  be  made  sharers 
of  the  liberty  that  through  his  majesty's  favour  we  now  enjoy.**  ^ 
The  Erastian  ministers  were  called  '*  dumb  dogs  that  could  not  bark/' 
by  the  other  presbyterians  the  non-intrusionists  of  that  day,  of  whom 
Burnet  says  they  "  knew  very  little  of  the  essentials  of  religion.** 
This  is  not  wonderful  when  these  men  were  made  ministers  during 
the  usurpation,  which  Dr.  Chalmers  calls  the  *'  golden  age  of  the" 
(so-called)  "  church."    We  shall  make  some  extracts  from  the  re« 
cords  of  a  southern  presbytery,  from  1649  till  1661,  described  by 
Dr.  Chalmers  as  '^  the  days  of  the  greatest  glory  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland."    One  of  the  causes  enumerated  for  a  fast  in  1657  is,  *'  the 
doleful  division  of  ministers  yet  unreconciled.**    In  1658  a  national 
fast  was  proclaimed,  because  among  other  things  *'  of  the  ahomina* 
tion  of  drunkenness;**  and  in  1659,  another  fast  was  held  for  the 
following  causes,  **  the  contempt  of  the  gospel  of  Christ;  Sabbath- 
breaking,   drunkenness,  swearing,  whoredom;  and  even  such  pagan 
like  pithiness  of  uneleanness  abounding  among  us  as  is  not  to  be 
named  among  Christians.' 

At  the  Revolution,  when  the  presbyterians  again  fulfilled  their 
covenant  oath  of  extirpating  the  church,  they  split  into  two  divisions 
within  the  space  of  three  years  after  their  establishment,  and  they  are 
at  this  moment  a  monument  of  retributive  justice,  in  the  spectacle  of 
a  house  divided  against  itself,  and  still  continuing  their  Erastian 
foundation  by  applying  to  parliament  to  settle  their  differences. 
Dr.  Burns  may  have  his  desire  gratified  more  than  once  in  seeing 
many  '<  specimens  of  partial  judges,  and  passionate  gentlemen," 
among  his  non-intrusion  brethren,  who  assert  that  their  more  respect-* 
able  brethren  do  not  preach  the  gospel,  but  resemble  the  council- 
curates  of  the  golden  age,  "  dumb  dogs  that  cannot  bark."  The  non- 
intrusion gospel  which  is  the  mania  of  the  present  time  in  Scotland 
is,  to  set  the  ordinance  of  man  at  utter  defiance,  calling  it  "  a  hateful 
curse  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  and  to  resist  the  powers  that  be, 
which  the  gospel  of  Christ  tells  us  is,  to  resist  the  ordinance  of  €rod, 
and  to  bring  down  damnation  on  themselves.  (Rom.  xiii.)  The  non- 
intrusionists  are  fast  alienating  the  people  from  the  kirk,  and  Dr. 
Burns  may  recollect  that  he  himself  lamented,  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1831 :  that  **  Many  of  the  most  intelligent  of  our  parishioners  in  the 
middle  ranks  have  been  forced  to  join  the  dissenters;  and  our 
nobility  and  gentry,  who  in  former  days  counted  it  an  honour  to 
'  rally  round  the  kirk,'  and  to  consecrate  their  labours  to  her  service, 
have  either  become  very  careless  about  religion  altogether,  or  have 
thrown  their  weight  into  the  scale  of  a  domineering  episcopacy."  ' 

^  Cited  in  Life  and  Times,  p.  325. 

'  Extracts  cited  in  the  Aberdeen  Constitutional,  of  May  1,  1840. 
*  Hints  on  Ecclesiastical  Reform,  addressed  to  the  Lay  eldership  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  by  Robert  Burns,  D.D.,  Paisley,  1831,  p.  12. 
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3.  1  do  also  profess  that  there  are  truly  and  properly  seven  Sacraments  of  the 
Vew  Law  (which  sacraments  wCre  instftoted  by  Jesus  Christ  0ur  -Lord/ and  a^ 
necessary  to  the  sahration  of  mmikind,  itlthougfa  all  ib&aacraments'be  aot  'nMMssoty 
to  every  person)  Wz.,  Baptismf  Cot^rmaiUm,  the  LonTs  Supper^  PeHance,  Emtreme 
Unction,  Orders,  and  Matrimony^  that  they  do  confer  grace;  and  that  three  of 
them,  viz.,  Baptism,  Confirmation,  and  Orders,  cannot  be  repeated  without  sacrilege. 
I  do  also  receive  and  admit  the  received  and  approved  riles  of  the  Catholic  Chdrdi, 
in  the  solemn  administration  of  tbie  saeramests  befoie  mentiotted. 

The  above  is  the  tbird  article  of.  tbe  Treat  Xreed  which  n&  tltt 
standard  of  the  Roman  reli^on  and  contains  the  sum  of  their  faith, 
SIS  agreed  on  Jn  llieir  last  council  which  met  at  Tcent  in  Hhe  sixteenth 
century,  and  thebelief  of  which,  they 'maiDtaliiy  is  partof  tlie  faith  with- 
out which  no  man  «hall  be  saved.  Indeed  they  have  pxoDounced  « 
multitude  of  curses  on  the  whole  ^Christian  world,  who  do  not  admst 
the  additional  artides  of  the  Trent  iCreed  to  be  undotubted  .Christian 
verities.  By  this  unwarrantable  prooeedioig  -the  Roman  ^obuit^  'has 
placed  herself  in  a  state  of  schism  with  the  whole  -Church,  and  in 
direct  opposition  to  a  decree  of  the  General  Council  of  Ephesus  iii 
the  year  438,  which  the  Roman  Church  recognises  as  a^general^oounctl 
which  is  to  be  held  in  jreverend  estimatioo,  and  ^whose  canons  are 
to  be  obeyed.  The  sixth  canon  of  this  council  denounces  the  ikutking 
of  new  creeds,  such  as  that  of  Pius  IV. :  it  is  asMlows:  "  The  Kely 
synod  determined  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  adiy  one  to  set 
forth,  write,  or  compofie  any  ather  creed  than  that  which  was  deter- 
mined by  the  holy  fathers  who  assembled  at  Niee  in  t^e  -Holy 
Ghost;  and  that  if  any ^one'i»hall' dare  IP  cootpose  any  other  ^ereed,  or 
adduce  or  present  it  to  those  whg>  tare  'williqg  to4)0  eotiveited  to.the 
knowledge  of  the  tfu&,  either  from  heathenism  or  Judai^mrorany 
heresy  whatsoever ;  siicfa  persons,  if  bishops,  shall  be  d^Hived  ^oi 
their  episcopal  ofiice,  if  clergy,  ^f  their. elerieal,&c."^ 

The  church  of  Trent  makes  the  belief  in  seven  •sacramehls'to  be  a 
part  of  the  faith,  under  an  anathema  on  dissentients.  Now,  it  so 
happens  that  even  the  two  undisputed  sacraments,  of  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper,  are  no  part  of  the  covenant  of  grace j  but  only  its 
seals,  what  thenbecoipefi  of  the  other  five?  Neither  the  two  sacra- 
ments, nor  the  other  five  rKea,  make  any. part  of  the  three  Christian 
creeds;  but  as  the  Trent  churqh  thought  proper  to  impose  a  Hew 
faith  on  her  people,  she  has  included  the  seals  of  the  covenant  of 
grace  and  other  Htes  among  the  articles  of  the  faith;  and  moreover 
has  decreed  that  whosoever -shall  deny  or  ^4ispute  this  .point  shall  he 
damned.  Havihgno  fear  of  this  anathema  before  our  eyes,  we  heartily 
subscribe  to  the  judgment  .^f  :the  Church  of  England :  That  'Mbose 
five  commonly  called  sa€Hraments,'tbat  is  to  say,'Confirm^tion9  pcnlmce, 
orders,  matrimony,  and  eadfcreme  unetion,  are  not  to  ie  eaunted  for 
eacraments  of  the  gospel,  being  such  as  have  grown  partly  of  the 
corrupt  following  of  the  apostles,  partly  afe  tstates*  of  life  allowed  in 


^  Roman  Schism,  p.  33, 


the  Scrjptnros,  bot  y«t  hatre  not  like  nature  of  sae^efwieiito  with 
Bstptkm  and  tbe  Lord's  Supper,  for  that  they  have  not  aoy  visible 
sign  or  ceremony  ordaioed  of 'God." 

AllGhriatian  chiisoheB  are  agreed  that  b^ptitm  and  the.Lord'0 
Supper  are  sacramento  appointed  by  'Cbriat  bimeetf ;  Itad  the  Cburcb 
of  England,  in  her  definition  of  a  sacrament,  ha0  determined  thai 
they  do  poeseM  ^'ihe  outward  viatUe  .sigpn  of  an  inwaid  .ipiritual 
grace ; "  and  wiiich  it  is  somewhat  carious  is  exactly  tbe  same  defint-> 
tioD  which  is  given  by  the  Ghnrth  of  Trent.    During  the  lives  of  .the 
apostles  the  regular  participation  of  both  these  saccamenta  was  a 
note  or  mark  ,of  the  Cburch.^    And  St.  Paul  declares  that  they  are 
the  means  and  instruments  by  wbi^h  we  .-are  united  to  Christ  .as  .ouK 
Head,  and  to  each  other  in  the  coouDunion  of  saints  :    '^  Fiur  by, one 
Bpirit  are  we  all  baptised  into  one  body  '*  (the^dborch).    '*  And  liave 
put  on  the  new  man  which  is  renewed  in  luaowledge  i^ter  the  image 
of  him  that  created  him'*-^*'  whether  we  he  Jews  .or  Centilea,  whether 
we  be. bond  or  free ;  and  have  been  all  made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit " 
*--fQr  «' Christ  is  all  audio  all/''    And  we  are  assured  by  Clirist 
himself  that  ^*it  is  the  fipirit  that  quickeneth^  the.fledi  proiiteib 
nothing:  the  words. that  I  speak  unto  you  they  ace:^irtt  aud  tbey 
are  life.'*'      Christ  hiaiaelf  instituted  both  these  •aeraments  wiih 
outwaidceremonies'and'Woods.of  institution  which  no  chtirdh  or.evea 
sect  have  ever  ventured  to  alter  or  change.    There  .ioan  be  no  doubt, 
about  their  sacramental  character ;  and  Jte  commanded  that  they, 
should  be  .celebrated  in  his  Church  till  bis  oomiog  to  JAtdgnient.. 
Accorditt^y,  not  only  bas  the. Churdi.  used  tfaem  without. intermission;, 
but.even  all  the  secti  which  have  at  any  time  cut  tbemaelves  oiFieom. 
any4)art>of  the  Church  have  .always  used  ritea  which  they  have  de- 
nominated sacTHments.     But  to  -this  nnivelrsal  rrale  .tbeee  are  two 
notorious.  exoeptioDS.    The  Church,  of  Rome  .has  uot  odly  jidded  five 
rites  to  Christ  s  instituted  means  of  ;grace;  Init  she  has .  eubtracted. 
from  his  positive  lusritutioii  and.appointed  means  of  grace,  by  iakin^ 
away  the  cup  from  tbe  laity  and  i^ouiofficiatin^  priests.    Ibe  Quakefs 
have  abolished  both  the  sacraments  upon  the  principle  that  the  wocda 
*'  till  he  come"  mean,  till  his  conring  sfaritually  in  thetri hearts ;  .and 
9&  they  fiiqppose  he'  cones'in  tbis  eense  by  tbe  '^ light  within,"  thece- 
fore,  say  they ,. the  time  which. Christ  limited  for  tke  celebration  of  the 
lacfaments  te  .already  anrived^iand  of  course  they,  must  cease. 

Baptism  .is  the  ai^n'and  eeal  of  our  -aalvalion  by  the  cedemptionof 
Christ,  as  Noah  and  ithe  whole  Churdh  were  saved  by  the  ark.  It .  is 
theappoiaited.mean^  of  regenecatibn^'C^iiling, election,.adoption,  sane- 
tification^nnd  jttstifieation-«iftbe.begittningiand  :the  fspving  .of  apiritual 
life,  and  is  mouadshed  andsvfyported.by  ithe  other  sacrament,  wbicb 
ttommemoraieS'Ghrist's.death.  We  are.bucied  with  Christ  in  baptism, 
and  rise  again  m- newness  of  life,  being  :nmde  therein  members  .of 
Christ,  children  of  grace,  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
The  other  sacrament  is  called  in  one  part  of  Scripture  drinking,  and 
in  another  the  breaking  of  bread.  In  his  sermon  at  Capernaum,  our 
Lord  used  the  words  calling,  coming,  believing,  promiscuously.     He 


»  Acts-H.  64.  »  I  Cor.  xii.  13,  Col.  iii.  10,  II.  «  John  vi.  63. 
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used  '*  coining "  for  eating,  and  believing  for  drinking.^  The 
flesh  of  Christ  is  spiritual  nourishment  *for  the  soul,  and  can 
only  be  eaten  spiritually  by  faith,  which  consists  entirely  in  be- 
lieving. **  The  natural  and  proper  consequents  of  these  words — 
/  am  the  bread  of  life — are,  he  that  eateth  me  shali  never  hunger, 
and  he  that  drinketh  me  shall  never  thirst.  But,  he  also  said, '  he 
that  cometh  to  me  shall  never  hunger ;  and  he  that  believeth  on  me 
shall  never  thirst ;'  evidently  to  teach  us  that  he  speaks  of  an  eating 
and  drinking  which  is  by  faith  alone.  Likewise,  when  he  says, 
'  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he  that  believeth  on  me  hath  everlast- 
ing life.  I  am  that  bread  of  life;'  he  shows  that  to  eat  (in  this 
mystery)  is  nothing  else  than  to  believe,'*^ 

We  are  sure,  therefore,  of  two  sacraments  which  are  generally 
necessary  to  salvation,  and  which  are  incontrovertible  marks  of  the 
true  Church ;  but  where  shall  we  find  the  other  five  ?    The  doctrine 
of  there  being  seven  sacraments  is  a  modern  invention,  and  was  first 
broached  by  Peter  Lombard,  who  wrote  his  Book  of  the  Sentences  in 
the  year  1172,,  before  which  time  the  least  mention  of  the  seven 
sacraments  cannot  be  found.     But  the  doctrine  was  not  then  esta- 
blished ;  it  was  held  by  many  merely  as  a  speculative  opinion,  till 
Pope  Eugenius  adopted  it  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  it  received  its 
final  authority  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  the  16th  century,  under  an 
anathema  as  usual.    Bishop  Lloyd  says,  "  Bellarmine  (de  Sacram.  ii. 
cap.  24)  endeavours  to  show  that  each  of  the  j^ve  has  been  called  a 
sacrament  by  one  or  other  of  the  fathers ;  (and  the   like  he  might 
have  shown  of  twenty  things  more).    But  he  could  not  produce  one 
father  that  said  there  were  seven  sacrainents  of  Christ's  instituting; 
or  that  spoke  of  all  these  as  being  such,  or  of  so  many  as  would  make 
up  that  number.    Only  he  says  (cap.  25)   '  the  master  of  the  Sen- 
tences, and  all  divines  since  his  time,  have  delivered  that  there  are 
seven  sacraments  ;*  ,and  adds, '  if  this  be  false,  the  whole  Church,  for 
four  hundred  years,  must  have  erred  most  perniciously.'     He  might 
have  said  the  whole  Roman  Church,  and  we  should  not  have  much 
differed  about  it."  ^ 

The  first  time  that  we  read  of  the  rite  of  confirmation,  which  is 
the  second  of  the  Romish  sacraments,  is  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
when  Peter  and  John  laid  their  hands  on  the  newly-baptized  converts ; 
and  again,  when  St.  Paul  laid  his  hands  on  the  twelve  Ephesians 
after  their  baptism.^  The  apostle  afterwards  refers  to  this  act  and 
calls  it  the  sealing  with  that  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  which  is  the 
earnest  of  our  inheritance ;  and,  in  the  same  text,  he  speaks  of  baptism 
as  synonimous  with  salvation  and  believing.^  He  also  mentions  it 
along  with  baptism  as  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
doctrine  of  Chnst  which  he  calls  a  going  on  unto  perfection.^  It  was 
considered  by  St.  Cyprian  and  the  primitive  church  as  the  com- 


1  St  John  vi.,  35. 

'  Essay  on  Transubstantiation,  pp.  1 16, 1 17. 

'  Note  to  Sermon  preached  before  the  king,  at  Whitehall,  the  24th  of  November, 
1678,  by  William  Lloyd,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Bangor,  and  Chaplain  to  his  Mijesty,  pub- 
lished by  his  Majesty's  command,  p.  40. 

*  AcU  viii.  17  ;    xix.  6.  •  Eph.  i.  13, 14.  •  Heb.  vi,  I. 
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pletion  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism  agreeable  to  the  order  of  our 
Ix)rd  s  words>  "  born  of  water  and  of  the  spirit  ;^  but  not  as  a  separate 
sacrament.  St.  Paul  frequently  calls  it  a  "  sealing,"—"  in  whom 
also  ye  trusted,  after  that  ye  heard  the  word  of  truth,  the  gospel  of 
your  salvation :  m  whom  also  after  that  ye  believed,  ye  were  sealed  with 
that  Holy  Spirit  of  promise  which  is  the  earnest  of  your  inheritance." 
And  grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  whereby  ye  are  sealed  unto 
the  day  of  redemption.'  Now  he  which  establishes  us  with  you  in 
Christ,  and  hath  anointed  us  is  God  who  hath  sealed  us,  and  given 
us  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit  in  our  hearts"* — '*  the  first  fruits  of  the 
Spirit,*-— ''  who  hath  also  given  us  the  earnest  of  the  spirit.' 

In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  the  greatest  numbers  of  converts  to 
the  faith  were  adults ;  and  the  times  for  baptizing  were  at  the  feast  of 
Easter,  in  memory  of  Christ's  death  and  resurrection,  which  are  sym- 
bolized in  the  mystery  of  baptism,  and,  at  Whitsunday,  in  memory 
of  the  sending  down  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  is  conveyed  in  baptism. 
If  the  bishop  was  present  he  then  confirmed  the  newly  baptized 
adults,  and  sealed  them  with  the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  and  the 
children  afterwards,  as  soon  as  they  were  arrived  at  the  years  of  dis- 
cretion, that  they  might  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
In  the  primitive  church  men  were  not  considered  complete  Christians 
nor  admitted  to  the  holy  communion  till  thev  had  been  perfected  by 
confirmation,  when  a  greater  measure  of  that  grace  was  conferred 
which  was  only  begun  in  baptism.  Christ  himself  did  not  institute 
this  impressive  rite,  because  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  given  till  after 
his  ascension,  when  be  promised  to  send  him ;  but  his  apostles, 
acting  under  his  inspiration*  instituted  and  universally  practised  it, 
and  which  has  descended  in  the  Church  without  interruption  from 
their  day  to  the  present  time.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  not  sent  till  after 
Christ's  ascension,  which  may  reasonably  account  for  his  not  having 
himself  ordained  it ;  but,  as  He  promised  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should 
abide  with  his  Church  for  ever,*  the  apostles  instituted  this  sacred 
rite  for  his  collation. 

In  Tuberviile's  Douay  catechism,  the  question  is  asked,  ''  when  did 
Christ  institute  this  sacrament  ?  "  to  which  the  catechumen  is  taught 
to  reply,  **  the  time  is  not  certain  but  divines  most  probably  hold,  it 
was  instituted  at  Christ's  last  supper,  or  between  his  resurrection  and 
ascension."  To  say  the  least,  this  is  a  very  careless  and  unsatisfac- 
tory manner  of  accounting  for  the  institution  of  a  sacrament,  and 
shows  to  what  a  deluded  spirit  the  Fathers  of  Trent  were  given  up, 
when,  upon  so  slight  a  foundation  they  have  pronounced  a  curse  on 
the  rest  of  the  Christian  Church.  "  If  any  shall  say,  that  the  con- 
firmation of  baptized  persons  is  an  idle  ceremony,  and  not  rather  a 
true  and  proper  sacrament,  or  that  formerly  it  was  nothing  more  than 
a  mere  catechising,  in  which  they  who  were  newly  grown  up  gave  an 
account  of  their  faith  before  the  church ;  let  him  be  accursed.'*  ^ 

Bishop  Hay  ^  asks,  '*  Is  confirmation  a  true  sacrament  ?  "    Answer, 


>  St  John  iii.  5.  «  Eph.  i.  Iff,  14 ;  and  iv.  30.  '2  Cor.  i.  21,  22. 

*  Rom.  viii.  23.  »  2  Cor.  v.  5.  •  John  vii.  29. 

^  Sess.  vii.  Conf.  Can.  I.,  Roman  Schism  223. 
•  Sincere  Christian  Instructor,  1783.    Vol.  I.  pp,  375. 
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"  It  is^;  because  it  has  di  the  three  things  necesaary  to^  censtUote  a  saera- 
ment."  Ag^ain,  ^*  where  do  we  find  in  seriptuee  that  this  outward  action 
i&  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  the  means  o€  bringing  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  ouj^  souls  ?  "^  lie  tfaea  cites  the  case  of  the  Sajnaritan.  con- 
yetts,^  and  concludes,  '*  In  which  passage  we  evMend^y  see^  that 
prayer,,  and  the  laying  on  of  theii;  hands  were  the  outward  means 
used  by  these  apostles,  by  which  the  Holy  Ghost  was  commumcated 
to  their  souls  ;  prayer  as  3  preparation,  and  laying  on  their  hands^  as 
the  inuaaediat^  taeans  appointed  fbr  that  purpose."  Although  this 
is  a  description  of  the  tpansacticm  in  Samaria ;  yet  one  may  "  evi<- 
dently  see/'  that  it  is  not  am  answer  to  the  question,  for  he-  has  not 
shown  where  this  outward  action:  was  instituCed  by  Jesus.  Ghstst.  A 
pointy  theipefore,  which  cm  doctor  says  i&wmceritun  and  which  ano- 
thef  ctmn&i  decide,  shows*  the  Mky  and  wickedness  of  the  Trent 
ftneAbemas,  and  diefDonstratesbe*Ktheyb^i5«JtQfi  aaderrahilify  of  the 
se{/-8lyled  in/alHbk  CfanHrch; 

Penance  is  the  foiirth  of  the  Ronian  SseranttentSy  wfaick  they  say 
Christ  ordained  <^  when:  he  breathed  on  his  dffieiplai,^  sayittg  receive 
ye  the  Holy  Ghdst,  whose  sins  ye  idinll  forgiife  they  ue  fbi^wen;;  and 
whosd  sins  ye  sbdl  retain,  tfaey  are  >retaiD«d.'' ^  And  the  malter  of 
this  sstcramenl  is  ^'  the  eoatrvtionr  as  expressed^  sflsd  coofession  of  the 
peukent/'  ^  The  coiuuSil  of  Trent,  howciver^  cots  the  matter  short  by 
^n  aiiiathema.:  "  If  any  shall  say  that^  m  the?  Cathohc  Church,  repen- 
tance is  not  really  and  truly  a  sacrament,  ihstitnted  by  Christ  our 
Lovd,  for  reconciling  the  ifaithful  to  God  himself,  as  often  as  they  fall 
into  sin  aftetbaptism  ;  iet  ktm  be  aceursedJ'^  Whatere^  inward  grace 
may  accompany  the  penanee  imposed,  on  the  penitent,  there  is  cer- 
tainly BO  outward  ybible  sign  ordained  by  Christ  himself;  but  the 
Qhurcb  of  Rome  alleges  that  it  has.  three  parts — omtrition,  confession, 
and  satislaction ;  and »  farther,  that  the  teniporal  punishment  due  to  sin 
may  be  released  by  induigence.  The  catechienx  iarther  skates  that 
**  Christ  glave  his  dinrch  power  to  grant. mdv^ehoes  when;  he  said  to 
Peter  to  thee  will  I  give  the  keys,  &c.*'  * 

Lesli&y  speaking  of  confession,  says  it  is  a  good  thing  '*•  but  not  in 
that  sense  it  is  generally  nsed  wi^  you  (the  RotnaiiiiBt&O*  It^^t  suck 
IS  repenitance  as  God  will  not  aecepty  nor  pardon  lot  it^  is  made  sufi^- 
oient  by  the  '*  Sacrament  of  penance;"  and  all  sii^  remitted  by  it. 
And  that  pcnteissimi,  very  few  can  be  sav«d  without  it.  They  might 
have  said  ntme;  for  they  here  reqnire,  in  repentance  acceptable  to 
Godj(  a  sense  and  sorrow  for  sin  that  shall  be  fiiily  equal  to  the  de« 
merit,  which  is  impossible  lor  n»>ttal  minw  And,  therefore^  all  must 
be  damned  without  this  sacrament  of  penanee.  And  diey  say,  it  was 
necessary  that  Crod  should  institute  this  saicrament  as  an  easier  way 
for  men  to  get  to  heaven «  An  easy  way  indeed !  Confess  to  a  priest 
and  get  absolution,  and  this  makes  up  th^  defects  of  your  repentance, 
and  you  are  saved '  ex  opefe  operaio  by  the  wock  wrought,  the  bare 


*  Acts  V.  11,  \^,  14. 

•  John  XX.  22,  23,  ^  tubervilWs  Catechism,  p.  OT. 

*  Roman  Schisni,  p.  278.  »  St.  Matt,  vu  10.    Tuberville's  Cat.  p.  100. 
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performance  of  this  '  gacrament !  *  And  the  Council  of  Trent  anathe- 
matizes all  those  who  say  that  the  very  sacraments  of  the  gospel  do  not 
confer  grace  in  the  same  manner  by  the  bare  performance  :  '  Si  quts 
dixeritper  ipsa  Novcb  Legis  Sacramenta,  ex  opere  operato,  non  conferri 
gratiam,  anathema  sit,*^  It  is  true  God  (!id  institute  his  sacraments 
as  means  of  grace  (for  which  we  bless  His  name  daily  in  our  general 
thanksgiving)  but  this  turns  them  into  charms  when  the  very  sacra- 
ments themselves,  ipsa  Sacramenta,  confer  the  grace,  ex  opere  operato, 
by  the  bare  performance  of  the  work."' 

In  the  Church  of  England  we  enjoy  the  utmost  religious  liberty, 
whereas  in  the  Church  of  Rome  salvation  is  denied  to  all  without  its 
pale,  the  conscience  is  enslaved,  and  the  mental  faculties  completely 
chained.  Mental  slavery  is  most  effectually  secured  by  this  rite  of 
penance,  which  the  Council  of  Trent  declared  to  be  necessary  to 
salvation ;  one  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  which  is  auricular  con- 
fession. The  concealment  from  the  priest  of  any  sin,  whether  venial 
or  mortal,  is  declared  to  be  itself  a  mortal  sin  —  a  lying  unto  the 
Holy  Ghost.  It  is  only  from  the  force  of  that  delusion  under  which 
the  Roman  Church  labours  that  men  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
rational  faculties  could  be  coerced  into  submission  to  such  degrading 
and  disgusting  slavery ;  and  which  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  effect 
of  early  education.  **  Mr.  Crowley,  who  was  formerly  a  student  in 
the  College  of  Maynooth,  and  is  therefore  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  the  effects  of  confession  among  the  Romanists  in  Ireland,  says, 
at  page  4  of  his  Thoughts  on  the  Emancipation  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  •  Long  before  children  go  to  confession  they  are  taught  by 
their  parents  and  others  to  respect  and  dread  the  priest.  Confession, 
and  especially  confirmation,  afford  him  the  best  opportunities  that  can 
he,  and  which  he  very  rarely  neglects,  to  make  the  deepest  impressions 
on  their  tender  minds.  And  his  occasional  admonitions  and  threaten- 
ings,  together  with  the  discourses  and  examples  of  priest-ridden  or 
credulous  people,  are  in  general  sufficient  to.prevent  those  impressions 
from  being  afterwards  either  effaced  or  weakened.'  At  page  23 
he  says,  of  the  Romish  priests  in  Ireland,  *  Considering  the  restraint 
under  which  they  labour,  it  is  wonderful  how  much  power  they 
presume,  with  the  aid  of  these  doctrines,  to  exercise  over  the  common 
peo))le ; '  and  he  adds,  in  a  note,  '  that  many  a  countryman  has 
patiently  borne  a  flogging  from  a  priest,  which  would  entitle  him  to 
heavy  damages  in  a  court  of  justice.*  Among  other  instances  of 
patient  submission,  I  remember  many  years  ago  to  have  seen  in  the 
cathedral  of  Mecheln  a  grenadier  who  had  been  the  terror  of  the 
Turks,  kneeling  two  hours  on  the  bare  stones,  performing  a  penance 
imposed  by  his  confessor."^ 

Extreme  unction  is  the  fifth  of  the  Roman  sacraments  ;  but  which 
is  rejected  by  the  Church  of  England   as  a  corrupt  following  of  the 

*  Sess.  vii.  Can.  8. 

'  Case  Stated:  5th  edit.  There  was  lately  a  very  good  edition  of  this  work,  edited 
by  the  Dean  of  Edinburgh,  published  by  Grant  and  Sons,  and  to  be  had  of  Leslie, 
Queen  Street 

'  Note  to  Bishop  Marsh's  Comparative  view  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome, 
page  199. 

VOL.  n.  2  s 
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apostles.    The  Council  of  Trent  states  that  this  so  called  sacrament 
"  was  instituted  by  our  Lord  Christy  as  truly  and  properly  a  sacrament 
of  the  New  Testament ;  as  is  insinuated  indeed  in  St.  Mark^  but  com- 
mended and  declared  to  the  faithful  by  James  the  apostle  and  brother 
of  our  Lord."    Tuberville,  in  answer  to  the  question^  *'  When  did 
Christ  institute  it?  "  candidly  confesses  '^  The  time  Is  uncertain  ;  soine 
think  it  was  instituted  at  his  last  supper ;  others,  that  it  was  done 
betwixt  his  resurrection  and  ascension."    And,  again^  wlien  proof  is 
demanded,  he  answers,  *^  Out  of  St.  Mark,  vi.  13,  where  we  read  that 
the  apostles  anointed  with  oil  many  sick  and  .  healed  them  ;  which 
anointing  is  insinuated  by  many  to  have  been  a  previous  sign  of 
extreme  unction,  and  consequently  of  its  effects."^      Notwithstanding 
the  uncertainty  which  they  confess  as  to  its  institution,  and  that 
Christ  only  insinuated  its  appointment,  the  infallible  Synod  of  Trent 
has  ventured  to  pronounce  a  curse  on  those  who  reject  this  very 
uncertain  insinuation  :— ^'  If  any  shall  say  that  extreme  unction  is  not 
truly  or  properly  a  sacrament  instituted  by  our  Lord  Christ,  and 
declared  by  the  blessed  apostle  James,  but  only  a  rite  received  from 
the  fathers,  or  a  human  invention,  let  him  he  accursed.'^ 

The  anointing,  of  which  we  read  in  the  texts  which  the  Romanists 
produce  for  the  insinuation  of  this  doctrine>  was  a  ceremony  which 
attended  the  miraculous  power  of  curing  diseases  conferred  on  the 
Primitive  Church,  but  which  was  not  intended  to  eontinue ;  which» 
indeed^  is  proved   by   daily   experience.      In   the   Roman  Church 
extreme  unction  is  never  given  till  the  party  is  beyond  all  hope  of 
recovery : — *'  It  comforts  the  soul  in  her  last  agony  against  despair  — 
it  remits  venial  sins  and  removes  the  relics  of  sin^  and  restores  corpo* 
real  health,  if  it  be  expedientr^     Among  the  many  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
enumerated  by  St.  Paul,  *    that  of  **  healing  *'  is  one  which   was 
bestowed  on  some  though  not  on  all  of  the  elders  in  the  apostolic 
times ;  and  the  prayer  of  faith  wliich  should  raise  the  sick,  proceeding 
from  those  who  had  that  special  gift,  never  failed.    Yet  they  did  not 
exercise  it  on  every  occasion,  for  St.  Paul  informs  Timothy  *  that  he 
left  Trophimus  sick  at  Miletum.    We  may  therefore  conclude  that 
those  only  were  anointed  and  healed  whom  the  Spirit  directed  the 
primitive  elders  to  heal  for  the  promotion  of  the  glory  of-God  axid  the 
good  of  the  Church.     Since  these  gifts  have  ceased^,  and  there  is  no 
command  or  even   insinuation  in   Scripture,   and   since  our   Lord 
instituted  no  outward  sign,  and  promised  no  inward  grace,  we  are  not 
obliged  to  receive  a  temporary  practice  as  a  sacrament.     None  but 
God  can  forgive  sins;  and  therefore  He  alone  can  institute  a  sacra- 
ment  for  their  remission ;    it  is    therefore    great   presumption    in 
the  Church  of  Rome  tb  dispose  of  God's  favour  in  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  by  a  merely  human  invention^  for  the  instkution  of  which  she 
can  only  allege  an  insinuation.     It  is  part  of  that  strong  delusion 
which  makes  men,  in  the  article  of  death,  depend  on  the  a^t  of  the 
priest  instead  of  the  merits  of  Christ  with  true  repentance,  for  for- 
giveness of  sins.    But  extreme  unction  is  an  article  of  immense  gain 


^  Tubcf.  Cat.  page  101.    '  Roman  Schfsm,  272— 287.    »  Ttiber.  Cat.  page  431. 

*  1  Cor.  xii.  9.  *  2  Eph.  iv.  20. 
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U>  the  Roman  priesthood,  as  indeed  all  their  so  called  sacraments 
are;  and  it  is  therefore  the  interests  of  the  priests  to  maintain  on 
the  minds  of  their  laity  the  delusion  that  this  rite  conveys  to  them, 
&x  oper4  operaiOf  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins. 

Holy  orders  is  the  sixth  of  the  Popish  sacraments,  and,  as  the 
twenty-fifth  article  of  the  Church  of  England  says,  ''is  a  state  of  life 
aliowed  by  the  Scriptures."  Bishop  Tomline  says,  **The  Papists 
make  use  of  many  ceremonies  in  the  ordination  of  their  ministers 
which  were  unknown  in  the  Church  for  at  least  ten  ceniuries ;  and 
during  that  period  Orders  were  never  mentioned  by  any  ecclesiastical 
writer  as  a  sacrament.  These  new  ceremonies  were  probably  added, 
aad  the  name  of  a  sacrament  given  to  ordination,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  importance  of  the  clerical  character  in  the  eyes  of  the 
common  people,  and  of  promoting  by  those  means  the  influence  and 
authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs."^ 

Tuberville  asks  the  important  que:»tion/'  Where  did  Christ  ordain 
this  sacrament?**  And  he  answers,  '*  At  the  last  supper,  when  he 
made  his  apostles  priests,  saying.  This  is  my  body  which  is  g^ven  for 
you ;  do  ye  this  in  commemoration  of  me."  But  Christ  did  not  in- 
stitute any  outward  form  or  ceremony  as  the  means  or  pledge  of 
inward  grace;  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  grace  is  conferred  in 
ordination,  as  St.  Paul  declared  to  Timothy  when  he  said,  *'  neglect 
not  ^egift  which  is  in  thee — stir  up  the  pft  of  God  which  is  in  thee/'* 
'fhere  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  about  the  grace  given,  but  which  does 
not  alone  constitute  a  sacrament ;  and  in  Orders  the  outward  sign  or- 
dained by  Christ  himself  is  wanting.  Nevertheless,  the  meeting  at  Trent 
pronounced  an  anathema  on  all  who  doubts  of  its  sacramental  cha- 
rscter.  **  If  any  shall  say  that  Orders,  or  holy  ordination,  is  not  truly 
and  properly  a  sacrament  instituted  by  the  Lord  Christ,  or  that  it  is  a 
kaman  fiction,  invented  by  men  who  were  ignorant  of  ecclesiastical 
matters,  or  that  it  is  only  a  certain  rite  of  choosing  the  ministers  of 
the  Word  of  God  and  oi  the  sacraments,  hi  him  he  euxursed." 

Under  this  head,  in  the  Catechism  which  has  been  so  often  cited, 
there  is  doctrine  propounded  which  appears  to  us  to  be  in  direct 
opposition  to  that  article  of  the  Trent  Creed  which  says  that,  ^'in  the 
mass  there  is  offered  a  true,  proper,  and  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the 
living  and  the  dead."  To  the  question,  **  Why  did  he  say,  do  ye 
this  in  remembrance  of  me  ?"  Tuberville  replies,  **  Because  the  un- 
bloody sacrifice -of  the  mass  is  a  commemoretiion  or  memorial  of^  the 
bloody  sacrifice  made  on  the  cross." 

Matrimony  is  the  seventh  and  last  sacred  rite  which  the  Romanists 
call  a  sacrament.  "  When  was  it  made  a  sacrament  of  the  new 
law?  Where  und  when  Christ  instituted  this  sacrament  is  uncertain ; 
some  think  it  done,  or  at  least  insinuated,  at  the  wedding  at  Can  a,  in 
Galilee.  Others  more  probably  say  it  was  done  when  Christ  declared 
the  indissolubility  of  marriage,  &c.'*^  In  the  face  of  this  acknow- 
ledged uncertainty  the  meeting  at  Trent  had  the  rashness  to  decree, 
"  If  any  one  shall  say  that  matrimony  is  not  truly  and  properly  one 
of  ihe  seven  sacvanients  df  the  gospel  ordained  of  Christ  himself,  but 
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that  it  is  a  haman  invention  of  the  Church,  and  does  not  confei  grace^ 
let  him  be  accursed** 

Marriage  is,  indeed,  a  divine  institution  ;  having,  been. ordained  in 
pamdise ;  but  it  was  not  instituted  by  Christ  when  incarnate,  nor 
received  from  him  any  outward  visible  sign.  He  sanctioned  and 
sanctified  the  marriage  at  Cana  by  his  presence  and  the  performance 
of  his  first  miracle,  and  thus  restored  the  sacred  rite  to  its  original 
rank,  and  invested  it  with  perpetual  reverence.  When  he  declared 
the  indissolubility  of  marriage,  he  asserted  its  divine  origin,  and.  at  the 
same  time  confirmed  Adam's  decree  on  its  first  institution.  "  Have  ye- 
not  read  that  he  which  made  them  at  the  beginning  made  them  male 
and  female  ?  And  said,  '  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and 
mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife  ;  and  they  twain  shall  be  one 
flesh.*  Wherefore  they  are  no  more  twain  but.  one  flesh.  What,- 
therefore,  God  haih  joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder."  *  These 
words  amount  almost  to  a  benediction,  and  establish  the  rite  under 
the  Christian  dispensation  as  the  work  of  God  and  not  of  man.  This 
first  social  institution  descended  throughout  all  mankind  by  traditio- 
nary custom  from  Adam ;  bpt  which  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  had 
fallen  into  great  degradation  among  the  Jews  from  the  '^  hardness 
of  their  hearts."  Christ,  therefore,  declared  the  guilt  of  the  Jews 
in  fepudiating  their  wives,  and  restored  the  divine  bond  to  its  primitive 
purity,  and  enforced  its  observance  to  all  posterity ;  for  men,  he  said, 
shall  be  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage  up  to  the  awful,  moment 
when  the  trumpet  of  the  archangel  shall  summon  husbands  and  wives 
parents  and  children,  to  judgment.. 

.  Notwithstanding  its  divine  origin  and,  confirmation  .by  our.Lord, 
and  his  making  it  a  significant  emblem  of  his  union  and  communion 
with  his  Church;  yet,  it  is  not  a  sacrament.  It  has,  no  outward  sign 
appointed  in  it,  as  a  means  and  pledge  of  inward  igrace  ;  ancl  its 
religious  or  other  rites  and  ceremonies  differ  in  different  ^countries, 
according  to  local  circumstancesp  The  Romanists  bring  the  words  of 
St.  Paul  in  proof  of  its  being  a  sacrament,  and,  to  do  so,  they  are 
obliged  to  misquote  bis  words ;  they  say,  ^'  They  shall  be  one  flesh  ; 
this  is  a  great  sacrament*  But  I  speak  in  Christ,  and  in  the  Church."  ^ 
The  words  of  the  Apostle  are,  **  and  they  two  shall  be  one  flesh. 
This  is  a  great  mystery  :  but  1  sp^ak  concerning  Christ  and  the.Church.'* 
This  may  be  a  mistake  or  it  may  more  probably  be  design/ed  to  cover 
their  decree  with  the  apparent  authority  of  Scripture.  St..  Paul  says 
the  comparison  between  the  first  married  pair  and  Christ  with  bis 
spouse,  the  Chprch,  '*  is  a  great  mystery/'  figure,  or  symbol.  "  The 
vulgar  Latin  translator,"  says  Pyle,  **  having  ignorantly  and  ridi- 
culously rendered  the  word  mystery  here  by  a  gfeat  sacrament^  the 
Romish  Church  have  from  them,  as  ridiculously,  made  matrimony  a 
sacrament."  A  chaste  woman  is  a  symbol  of  the  true  Church ; 
whereas  a  harlot  is  the  symbol  of  a  false  apostate  and  idolatrous 
church.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Scripture  the  Church  is  represented 
as  ,the  bride  of  the  Lamb,  the  spouse  of  Christ,  and  the  mother  of  all 
the  spiritual  children  of  God,  and  which  St«  Paul  says  '*  is  a  great 
mystery;"  but  he  nowhere  says  that  it  is  a  sacrament. 

1  Matt.  xix.  4,  6.  a  Eph.  v.  31,  32. 
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From  what  we  have  cited  from  their  own  catechisms  and  approved 
authors  it  appears  undeniable  that  the  sacramental  character  of  the 
five  rites  which  they  call  sacraments  derive  no  authority  from  Scrip- 
ture. They  acknowledge  the  doubt  and  uncertainty  of  the  time  when 
our  Saviour  was  supposed  to  have  instituted  the  outward  sign,  and  the 
place  where  he  promised  to  accompany  them  with  an  inward  grace. 
Of  some  of  them  they  only  say  that  he  insinuated  their  institution, 
God  only  can  institute  the  means  of  conveying  his  grace;  and  it  is 
^reat  presumption  in  any  pope  or  council  to  add  to  the  word  of  God 
means  of  their  own  devising ;  but  it  is  still  greater  and  more  fearful 
presumption  to  annex  curses  both  loud  and  deep  against  the  whole 
Christian  world.  The  words  of  Balaam  might  here  apply  to  the 
Roman  Church,  "  How  shall  he  curse /whom  God  hath  not  cursed  ? 
or,  how  shall  he  defy  whom  the  Lord  hath  not  defied  ?  "  ^  Yet  the 
Roman  Church  has  dared  to  impose  such  terms  of  salvation  as  God 
has  not  required  —  to  shut  up  heaven  against  all  other  Christians  — - 
and,  with  a  fearful  accumulation  of  guilt,  to  declare  the  rest  of  man- 
kind  damned  without  cause.  The  five  rites  are  not  even  "  generally 
necessary  to  salvation/'  as  the  two  sacraments  are ;  because  they 
cannot  be  all  partaken  of  by  all  people.  The  so  called  sacrament 
of  orders  is  confined  to  the  clergy,  and  excludes  all  the  laity,  and 
the  clergy  with  the  monks  and  nuns  are  prohibited  from  partaking  of 
the  pseudo-sacrament  of  marriage.  So  that  it  shows  great  want  of 
charity  to  doom  men  to  eternal  damnation  for  rejecting  the  sacramental 
efficacy  of  rites  which  the  Church  of  Rome  herself  cannot  prove  to 
be  sacraments  instituted  by  Christ  with  his  promise  of  an  accom^ 
panyJDg  inward  grace. 

We  conclude  in  the  words  of  Dean  Comber,  in  his  advice  to  mem- 
bers of  that  uncharitable  church,  **  You  may  consider  our  divine 
service  and  sacred  administrations  which  (as  far  as  ever  God  made 
necessary  to  salvation)  may  be  had  in  the  Church  of  England. 
We  have  the  Holy  Scriptures  plainly  and  learnedly  interpreted,  and 
practically  preached  ;  we  have  daily  prayers,  by  a  form  so  grave  and 
so  agreeable  to  the  undoubted  parts  of  ancient  liturgies  that  it  may 
challenge  all  Christendom  to  produce  any  thing  so  consonant  to  the 
purest  primitive  devotions ;  a  form  which  hath  all  those  parts  of  the 
Roman  offices  which  were  known  and  used  in  the  three  first  centuries, 
hut  which  wants  all  the  innovations  and  corruptions  of  the  present 
mass,  and  is  used  in  English  for  the  benefit  of  the  meanest  Christian 
in  our  assemblies.  We  have  also  those  two  sacraments  which  Christ 
ordained :  as  for  the  other  five  rites,  falsely  called  sacraments^  we  re- 
tain these  but  not  by  the  name  of  sacraments,  keeping  the  primitive 
and  main  part  of  them,  only  attended  with  fewer  ceremonies.  We  press 
and  practise  also  charity  and  good  works,  as  much  as  the  Roman 
Church  doth,  and  it  may  be  demonstrated  that  more  and  greater 
gifts  have  been  given  in  England  to  pious  uses  by  private  persons 
since  the  Reform  tion  than  in  two  centuries  before ;  and,  though  we 
dare  not  say  we  shall  merit  eternal  life  by  them  (because  that  is  the 
gift  of  God),  yet  we  believe  none  can  come  to  heaven  without  good 
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works.  In  a  word,  the  Church  of  England  worships  God  as  he  hath 
{prescribed  in  holy  Scripture ;  she  commands  atl  that  lie  enjoins  and 
forbids  all  that  he  prohibits^  and,  therefore,  wantelh  nothing  that  is 
necessary  to  salvation.** 


*»■      I     i#;i>'     »« > 


AMERICA  AND  THE  AMERICAN  CHURCH.^ 

The  Ameriean  church  is  deseended,  in  regular  succession,  from  our 
own  pure  hronch  of  the  Catholic  Churdi,  and  possesses  a  deep  interest  in 
the  feelings  of  Englisbinen*  The  American  bishops  and  clergy,  too, 
entertain  an  afiecdooate  regard  for  the  land  and  the  church  of  their  fa- 
thers ;  they  pay  their  father^land  freqoent  vbiis,  and  return  to  their  own 
country  with  afTections  renewed  and  prejudices  removed.  They  have 
learned  to  appreciate  the  English  character  when  they  have  seen  it  in 
ita  genuine  development ;  so  difierent,  it  may  be,  from  that  part  of  our 
population  which  finds  rest  on  their  shores,  to  whom  crime  or  other 
casualties  hare  rend^ed  expatriation  cosnpulsatory. 

Should  an  English  churchman  visit  America,  he  will  find  the  Ame- 
rican liturgy  pretty  pearly  the  same  as  his  own,  but  he  will  find  none 
of  the  gorgeous  cathedrals  and  royal  chapels  which  he  left  behind,  and 
with  which  in  his  mind  is  associated  the  beauty  of  religion.  Unless  in 
the  larger  towns  on  the  coast,  where  there  are  substantial  plain  churches, 
he  will  find  little  else  than  churches  in  the  upper  rooms  of  houses, 
or  built  of  logs  and  covered  with  shingles.  There,  however,  he  will 
see  the  truest  Christian  zeal  contending  with  the  severest  bodily  pri- 
vations. 

The  mass  of  the  American  people  are  utilitarians ;  and  can  see  no 
use  in  Ixigh  learning  or  scientific  pursuits,  except  in  so  IIeu:  as  they  lead 
to  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  Nevertheless,  there  are  various  literary 
and  scientific  institutions  in  the  United  States ;  and  the  episcopalians 
are  liberal  in  their  contributions  to  those  in  connection  with  the  church* 
'*  The  New  Yort  episcopalians  are  distinguished  for  their  disposition 
to  assist  all  the  institutions  of  the  church.  If  there  is  an  infant  parish 
established  in  the  west,  and  unable  to  erect  a  place  of  worship,  appli* 
cation  is  made  to  New  York.  If  there  is  a  new  episcopal  school  to  be 
instituted  in  any  part  of  the  country — if  there  is  a  church  burnt  down— 
if  there  is  a  professorship  to  be  endowed — recourse  is  instantly  had  to  New 
York.  1  have  been  credibly  informed  that  many  of  the  wealthiest  mer- 
chants habitually  devote  a  tenth  part  of  their  incomes,  and  sometimes 
much  more,  to  religious  purposes    (Collegiate  Address,  p.  165). 

The  episcopal  church  m  the  United  States  of  America  has  no  endow- 
ments ;  it  is  entirely  maintained  upon  the  ''voluntary  system ;"  the  events 
of  their  revolution  having  extinguished  the  revenues  which  the  British 
Government  had  bestowed  on  it.  But  they  have  diocesan  funds  arising 
from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  laity,  which  enables  the  bishops 
to  assist  the  clergy,  and  also  to  maintain  home  and  foreign  missions. 


1  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Caswell,   Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Madison,  Indiana. 
London :  Rivingtons.    1839. 
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"  The  church  now/'  «aj9  tha  sAUie  docomeiity  "  offgiiwtM  and  saiicttons 
all  missionary  measiirea ;  and  all  the  atefis  taken  are  to  be  reported  Co 
the  church,  as  existing  in  its  assembled  representatives.  The  eoeiety, 
as  now  established,  consists  of  all  the  bishops,  ^lei^gr^  and  members  of 
the  American  church.  These,  acting  through  (he  repreeentaftire  medium 
of  the  general  contention,  appoint,  by  a  concurrent  vote,  on  nomioalion 
by  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses,  a  board  of  thirty  members,  who, 
together  with  the  bislu^,  are  called  the  'Board  of  Missions.'  Sinee 
this  new  system  oame  into  effect  the  missionary  income  of  the  church 
has  greatly  increased.  This  increase  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  growing 
prevaleDce  of  sysUmatic^^oniributiom  in  thejbrm  of  weekly  efferinge* 
X)ariDg  morning  service,  on  the  first  Sunday  <k  every  month,  tLe  muoB 
laid  by  in  store  are  collected  by  the  proper  peoons,  divectly  after  the 
reading  of  the  gospel,  and  placed  upon  die  holy  table,  with  the  alms  for 
the  poor,  and  oUier  devotional  ofierings  of  the  people**' 

Mr.  Caswell's  book  will  be  read  with  much  intereet;  and  in  the  ex- 
tract which  we  shall  give  it  will  be  seen  with  whai  difficikUies  A$nerican 
churchmen  have  to  struggle,  to  preserve  and  eiciend  the  witness  for  the 
trath  in  their  extensive  wildernesses.  The  chiurch  flourishes  there  in 
proportion  to  its  steadfastness,  and  in  spite  of  monl  and  physical  oh^ects. 
Sectarian  animosity  and  licentiousness  likewise  present  a  formidable 
opposition  to  the  extension  of  the  church,  because  the  confiiaion  of  aeets 
is  so  great  that  enlightened  persons  seek  shelter  from  the  madoees  of 
fanaticism  in  popery  or  infidelity.  I>iily  comnussioned  preachers  are 
beard  everywhere  in  the  United  States  crying  in  the  wildemess,  and 
proclaiming  the  everlasting  gospel ;  and  it  is  pkanng  to  the  philanthro- 
pist to  remark  that,  as  learning  and  religion  advance,  their  seminaries 
are  named  after  British  noblemen  eminent  for  piety  or  public  virtue.  Mr. 
Caswell  says :— ^ 

"  KenyoD  College  owes  its  existence  to  the  active  and  pnident  zeal  of 
Dr.  Chase^  the  &rst  bishop  of  Ohio.  His  consecration  was  performed 
at  Philadelpbia  in  ISIP.  Bishop  Whiter  of  Philadelphia,  had  been  con- 
secrated in  Lambeth  in  1787;  and  thus  the  cleigy  in  Ohio  derive  their 
consecmtion  from  the  English  hierarchy  throng  only  two  connecting 
links. 

"  In  tl^e  course  of  1620  Bishop  Chase  travelled  on  horseimck  thnoglh 
his  diocese^  n  distance  of  1270  miles ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  sear- 
city  of  religious  meims,  he  determined  upon  visiting  England  In  oeder 
to  procure  assistance.  His  object  was  to  raise  a  fund  for  me  purpose  of 
erecting  a  tbeolusical  coilege  in  Ohio,  in  order  that  young  meo  might 
be  educated  on  ihe  spot,  and  trained  up  lor  the  sacred  ministry,  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  feeliqgs  and  habits  of  the  western  people. 

He  was  emboldened  by  the  iact,  that  nearly  one  third  of  the  pofm- 
lation  of  Ohio  was  supposed  to  consist  of  natives  of  Great  Britain  1  He 
arrived  in  England  in  1824,  aad  was  eminently  successful.  Lords 
Kenyon  and  Gambier^  and  others  of  our  generous  countrymen,  contri- 
buted upward  of  6000/.  ^yith  this  sum,  in  addition  to  what  was  given 
in  America,  be  ))urcbased  8000  acres  of  land,  and  immediately  com- 
menced the  erection  of  Kenyon  CoUege,  and  of  the  village  of  Gam- 
bier. 

"  The  situation  was  chosen  with  much  disoriminataon.  Remote  as  it 
is  from  any  large  town,  the  y<mxkg  men  educated  there  enjoy  abundant 
op|)ortuuities  for  quiet  contempla^ve  study.  i 
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"  Tbe  village  stauds  about  400  yards  nt)rth'  of  the  college,  with,  whicli 
it  is  connected  by  a  long  avenue  of  sugar-maple  trees  planted  by  the 
students.  It  consists  of  four  lodging-houses  for  the  young  inen,  work- 
shops for  mechanics,  an  hotel  for  strangers,  a  post-ofl5ce,  a  shop,  the 
printer's  house,  and  several  out-buildings. 

'  '*  North  of  the  village,  the  woods  are  yet  almost  unbroken,  and  afford 
delightful  walks,  of  almost  boundless  extent.  South  of  the  hill,  and 
along  tbe  river,  are  several  hundred  acres  of  rich  bottom  land,  which 
yield  80  or  100  bushels  of  Indian  corn  per  acrel  Between  the  college 
and  the  river  I  have  erected  a  small  house,  and  immediately  adjoining 
me  is  a  vegetable  garden  of  several  acres,  cultivated  by  a  company  of 
students  formed  for  that  purpose.  The  whole  number  of  students  is 
about  1 70 ;  and  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  of  these  expect,  at  some  future 
time,  to  become  clergymen.  Their  parents  do  not  send  them  here  to 
educate  them  for  the  sacred  profession ;  on  the  contrary,  they  would 
generally  prefer  them  to  enter  upon  a  more  lucrative  employment 

*'  Their  own  choice  and  sense  of  duty  generally  determine  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  consequently  a  high  standard  of  ministerial  excellence  pre- 
vails among  them.  Good  sense,  united  with  great  enterprize,  and 
a  willingness  to  endure  hardships,  are  qualities  generally  combined  in 
those  who  have  dedicated  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  sacred  office. 
Perhaps,  in  the  whole  institution,  about  forty  young  persons  are  reli- 
giously disposed ;  and  the  greater  part  of  them  are  already  engaged  in 
advancing  the  influence  of  religion  and  the  Church. 

"  They  have  about  a  dozen  Sunday  Schools,  from  two  to  seven  miles 
distant  from  Gambier,  each  of  which  is  under  the  care  of  two  or  three 
students.     I  will  give  you  an  account  of  my  regular  Sunday  expedition. 

"  We  rise  early,  and  get  a  light  breakfast  an  hour  or  two  before  the 
ordinary  morning  meal,  and  then  sally  forth  with  a  few  books,  and  some 
frugal  provision  for  the  day.  We  proceed  about  half  a  mile  through 
the  noble  aboriginal  forest,  the  tall  and  straight  trees  appearing  like 
pillars  in  a  vast  Gothic  cathedral.  The  timber  consists  of  oak,  faiccory,^ 
sttgar-roaple,  sycamore,  walnut,  poplar,  and  chesnut;  and  the  wild  vine 
hangs  froui  the.  branches  in  graceful  festoons.  Occasionally  we  hear 
the  notes  of  singing-birds;  but  less  frequently  than  in  the  groves  of 
England.  Dead  silence  generally  prevails,  and  prepares  the  mind  for 
serious  contemplation.  We  soon  arrive  at  a  small  clearing,  where  a 
cabin,  built  of  rough  logs,  indicates  the  presence  of  a  family. 

"  Around  the  cabin  are  several  acres,  upon  which  gigantic  trees  are 
yet  standing ;  but  perfectly  deadened  by  the  operation  of  girdling. 
Their,  bark  has  chiefly  fallen  oflf,  and  the  gaunt  white  limbs  appear 
dreary  though;  majestic  in  their  decay.  Upon  the.  grass  which  has 
-sprung  U]),  since  the  rays  of  the  suii  were  thus  admitted  to  the  soil,  a 
number  of  cattle,  the  property  of  the  college,  are  feeding;  and  the 
tinkling  of  their  bells  is  almost  thel  only  sound  that  strikes  the  ear.  We 
climb  over  tlie  fence,  constructed  of  split  rails  piled  in  a  zig-zag  form ; 
we.  traverse  the  pasture,  and  are  again  in  the  deep  forest.  Occasionally 
we  pass  a  log  hut,  surrounded  by  a  small  clearing ;  and  after  an  hour 
we  arrive  at  a  roughly  constructed  saw-mill,  erected  on  a  small  stream 
of  water.  The  miller  is  seated  at  the  door  of  his  cabin,  clad  in  his 
Sunday  suit,  and  reading  a  religious  book,  lent  by  us  on  a  former 
occawoh.  We  hold  a  short  .conversation  with  him ;  he  expresses  a 
growing  interest  in  religion  and  the  Church  ;  and  concludes  by  telling 
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U8,  thai  be  wishes  us  hereafter  to  use  his  house  on  our  expeditions.  We 
accept  his  offer  as  it  is  intended.  After  another  hour  we  arrive  at  a 
small  village,  or  rather  a  collection  of  1<^  houses,  the  scene  of  our  lahours. 
"At  the  i'arther  extreiuity  of  the  street  is  a  school-house,  huilt  of 
logs  with  a  huge  chimney  at  one  end,  and  a  fire-place  extending  across 
one  side  of  the  apartment  Within  are  a  number  of  rough  henches, 
and  all  around  is  a  kind  of  temporary  arbour,  covered  with  fresh 
houghs,  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  cannot  find  seats  within. 
Having  tied  our  horses  to  a  tree,  we  enter  the  school-room,  and  sit 
down  to  rest.  8oon  the  children  come  flocking  from  the  cabins,  and 
throagh  the  woods ;  and  with  them  their  parents  and  many  other  grown 
up  people.  I  then  give  out  one  of  the  hymns  in  the  prayer-book, 
reading  two  lines  at  a  time^-on  account  of  Uie  scarcity  of  books.  The 
people  join  in  singing,  and  then  all  kneel  down  to  prayer.  After  prayer 
my  companion  adds  a  few  words  of  exhortation,  to  which  all  listen 
with  the  deepest  attention.  This,  although  nut  strictly  regular,  is  per-* 
mitted  by  the  bishop  to  candidates  fur  ordei-s,  on  account  of  the  exigency 
of  the  case. 

**  We  then  instruct  the  children  in  the  New  Testament^  and  set  out 
on  our  journey  homewards ;  but  scarcely  have  we  left  the  village  when 
a  blacksmith  ruqs  after  us,  and  requests  us  to  stop.  He  tells  us  that 
he  has  felt  deeply  interested  in  the  service,  that  he  desires  more  in- 
formation, and  that  he  wishes  us  always  to  dine  with  him  on  the  Sun- 
days hereafter.  After  some  profitable  conversation,  bid  them  farewell, 
and  about  three  o'clock  arrive  at  the  miller's  house.  When  we  have 
somewhat  recovered  from  our  fatigue,  we  proceed  to  a  spot  on  the  bank 
of  the  stream,  where  the  grass  is  smooth,  and  where  the  thick  foliage 
produces  a  comparative  coolness.  Here  we  find  about  one  hundred 
persons  collected,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  from  us  some  religious 
IDS  traction. 

*'  We  conduct  the  service  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  morning. 
The  effect  of  the  singing  in  the  open  air  is  striking  and  peculiar ;  and 
the  admirable  prayers  in  our  Liturgy  are  no  less  sublime  in  the  forests 
of  Ohio  than  in  the  consecrated  and  time-honoured  minsters  of  York 
and  Canterbury." 


THE  REVIEWER    REVIEWED. 

TO   THE    EDITOR   OP   THE    EPISCOPAL    MAGAZINE. 

Sib,  —  The  dissenter  Mr.  Taylor  has  written  a  book  called  **  Ancient 
Chiistianity,"  and  the  lai>t  number  of  the  Church  of  England  Quar- 
terly contains  a  Review  of  it.  It  is  to  this  Review  that  I  wish  to  at- 
tract your  attention,  for  the  base  falsehoods  contained  in  the  book  itself 
carry  wiih  them  their  own  refutation.  **  It  is  a  startling  assertion/' 
says  the  Quarterly,  **  but  one  in  which  the  mind  will  acquiesce  more 
fully  the  more  the  subject  is  investigated — tha^  the  early  church, 
though  she  vigorously  combated,  and,  at  length,  entirely  suppressed, 
the  heresy  of  Gnosticism,  as  a  system,  was  yet  eminently  Gnostic  in 
her  own  feelings.  She  denied,  indeed,  the  wild  theory  of  Manes, 
as  to  the  difference  between  the  unknown  Father  and   the  Demiurge 
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or  Mundane  Creator^  the  Jebovah  of  the  Jews;  she  regretted  his 
system  of  male  and  female  iBons,  and  reprobated  his  unscripturai 
notions  of  the  *  Logos  Redeemer  3 '  but,  at  the  same  time,  she  en- 
couraged the  doctrine  of  abstraction,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the 
Manichaean  heresy,  and  which  it  shared  with  the  systems  of  the  Per- 
sian Magi  and  the  Indian  Budhists.  She  taitght  that  there  was  a  cer- 
tain "positive  merit y  not  such  05  to  merit  salvation,  but  such  as  to  raise 
the  person  to  a  higher  order  of  beings  —  in  lifting  ourselves  above 
the  conditions  of  this  mortal  life. 

"  Once  more  we  assert  that  the  church  did  not  consider  this  state 
of  abstraction  as  meritorious  in  procuring  salvation  ;  for  we  have  seen 
how  all  the  Fathers  admit  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  She 
supposed  merely  this  —  though  faith  in  the  Son  of  God  was  the 
cause  of  salvation,  as  well  to  the  ascetic  as  to  the  man  who  practised 
no  ordinary  self -denial ;  yet  the  one  was  a  decidedly  loftier  being 
than  the  other.  She  taught  that  virginity  was  a  state  more  holy  than 
matrimony ;  a  contemplative  life  more  excellent  than  an  active  one. 
She  recommended  mortification  of  the  bodily  appetites,  not  so  much 
as  a  matter  of  penance,  as  the  means  of  attaining  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  God;  and  uniformly  spoke  of  those  who  acted  according  to 
this  theory  as  '  terrestrial  seraphs.'  The  approximation  to  the  Divine 
nature  was  exhibited,  as  was  saii>,  by  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  poured  out  on  such  persons,  nearly  in  proportion  as  they 
removed  themselves  from  the  habits,  wants,  and  affections  of  ordi- 
nary men.  This  theory  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  Bad- 
hists,  the  Magi,  and  Manichees;  and  it  is  worthy  of  all  notice,  as 
Mr.  Taylor  well  observes,  that  the  doctrine  of  abstraction,  with  all 
its  necessary  consequences,  prevailed  most  in  those  very  spots  where 
the  Gnostic  heresy  had  been  most  powerful ;  and  from  these  spots, 
as  from  centres,  did  the  Gnosticised  Christianity  spread,  to  the 
weakening,  in  the  first  place,  and  afterwards  very  near  to  the  ex- 
terminating, of  a  purer  and  more  apostolical  system." 

I  have  already  shown  the  preference  given  to  a  single  life  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  shall  now  confine  myself  to  the  consideration  of  the 
merit  of  mortification  of  the  flesh,  and  examine  whether  Scripture 
does  not  give  a  **  loftier "  position  to  those  who  practise  it.  Elijah 
and  the  Baptist  were  eminent  examples  of  a  mortified  life,  one  of 
whom  ascended  in  his  fiery  car  to  heaven,  and  the  other  announced 
the  approach  of  heaven's  Lord.  It  appears  from  the  1 7th  chapter  of 
St.  Matthew  that  a  man  brought 'his  son  to  the  disciples  to  be  cured, 
which  they  were  unable  to  do,  and  upon  inquiring  of  Christ  the 
reason,  he  replied  :  "  Because  of  their  unbelief;*'  and  added,  *'  Howbeit 
this  kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer  and  fasting."  The  early  church 
was  then  justified  by  the  example  of  her  Master,  in  expecting  the 
**  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  bepoured  out  on  such  persons" 
In  the  person  of  Daniel  we  have  an  example  of  the  gift  of  prophecy 
ensuing  upon  "  the  mortification  of  the  bodily  appetites."*  There  is  no 
doctrine  which  is  so  much  disliked  as  that  of  an  increasingor  de- 
creasing sanctification,  because  it  overthrows  the  miscalled  Evangeli- 
cal system.     It  is  the  doctrine  of  our  Liturgy,  and  also   of  Scripture 


»  Daniel  x.  2,  3,  11,  12.— Luke  ii.  37.— Acts  x.  3a 
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and  is  most  forcibly  impressed  in  the  words  of  the  apostle :  "  Shall  I 
then  take  the  members  of  Christ  and  make  them  the  members  of  an 
harlot  ?"  The  progressive  sanctification  is  taught  in  such  passages  as 
these :  "  Let  us  go  on  to  perfection  "^"  press  towards  the  mark  of 
the  high  calling *' ^ "  grow  in  gprace" — "grow  up  into  Him  in  all 
things."  Again,  we  are  called  upon  to  ••  hold  fast  that  which  we 
have" — "whereto  we  have  already  attained,  to  walk  by  the  same 
rule/*  Decreasing  sanctification  is  stated  too  often  to  need  a  long 
detail.  "Remember,  therefore,  from  whence  thou  art  fallen,  and 
repent,  and  do  the  first  works  "  — *'  let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth 
take  heed  lest  he  fall.**  Whether  the  Primitive  Church  of  the  first 
three  centuries  did  teach  that  a  '*  contemplative  life  was  better  than 
an  active  one,**  admits  of  much  doubt^  Clement  of  Alexandria  taught 
that  the  Christian  was  completed  by  WORKS  and  contemplation." 
My  impression  is  decidedly  the  reverse  of  the  reviewcr*s  ;  and,  as  to 
the  apostolical  fathers,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  he 
is  in  error.  If  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  sanctification  were  more 
insisted  on,  perhaps  less  Chartism,  Socialism,  and  other  isms  would 
exist;  and  the  bitter  sarcasm  of  Erasmus,  "The  old  Gospel  made 
men  better,  the  new  (Evangelicism)  makes  them  worse,"  would  no 
longer  be  true,  and  the  reviewer's  words  applicable ;  **  If  a  man,  with 
the  reputation  and  talents  of  Mr.  Taylor  (and  the  editor),  promulgate 
a  theory  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  truth,  it  will  be  taken  as  true 
by  a  vast  number  of  those  who  rejoice  in  its  tendency,  and  are  igno- 
rant of  its  falsehood.** 

The  editor  passes  this  judgment  on  Mr.  Newman  and  Dr.  Pusey  — 
"  We  believe  them  to  be  honest  and  high-minded  men.  Men,  how- 
ever, whose  minds  are  so  warped  by  a  peculiar  course  of  reading,  and 
that  narrowness  of  view  which  almost  invariably  result  from  a 
cloistered  life,  that  they  do  not  perceive  the  mischievous  tendency  of 
their  opinions.'*  I  believe  the  public  will  pardon  these  gentlemen  for 
pursuing  a  "  peculiar  course  of  reading  *'  if  that  course  is  the  right  one, 
and  will,  with  me,  leave  the  sapient  editor  to  pursue  the  wrong  one. 

Yours  respectfully, 

W.  P. 

P.  S.  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  some  persons,  perceiving 
that  there  was  but  little  written  in  the  Gospels  relative  to  the  infancy 
of  Christ,  thought  that  they  were  honouring  him  by  attributing  mi« 
raculous  works  to  his  agency  which  he  never  performed  (like  the 
evangelicals,  who  think  that  the  benefits  of  his  death  can  never  be 
sufficiently  extended,  as  if  the  God  of  truth  accepted  the  incense  of 
their  falsehood )  and  wrote  spurious  Gospels.  Should  any  of  these 
ever  fall  into  the  hands  of  your  readers,  by  attending  to  two  things, 
they  will  instantly  be  satisfied  of  their  falsehood.  First,  the  miracles 
related  are  improbable  :  secondly,  these  spurious  gospels  always  quote 
some  of  the  true,  thus  giving  the  latter  the  advantage  of  priority,  and 
rendering  homage  to  the  esteem  in  which  these  were  held.  It  is  pro- 
bably to  one  of  these  forgeries  that  the  author  of  the  Ascension  alludes. 
The  gospel  of  the  infancy  of  Jesus  Christ,  said  to  be  written 
by  Joseph,  the  High  Priest,  surnamed  Caiaphas.  The  mention 
of  the  "  unknown  God  '    shows  that  it  was  written   after    the    Acts 
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of  the  Apostles.  The  end  of  this  book  is  worthy  of  mention 
here.  "  Now  from  this  time  Jeeus  began  to  conceal  his  miracles  and 
secret  works,  and  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  tiH  arriyed  to 
the  end  of  his  thirtieth  year,  at  which  time  the  Father  publicly 
owned  him  at  Jordan,  sending  down  this  voice  from  heaven,  *  This 
is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased ;'  the  Holy  Ghost 
being  also  present  in  the  form  of  a  dove.  This  is  he  whom  we  wor- 
ship with  all  reverence  because  he  gave  us  our  life  «md  being,  and 
brought  us  from  our  mother's  womb;  who,  for  our  sakes,  took  a 
human  body,  and  hath  redeemed  us,  that  so  he  might  embrace  us 
with  everlasting  mercy,  and  show  his  free,  large,  bountiful  grace,  and 
goodness  to  us.  To  him  be  glory,  and  praise,  and  power,  and  do. 
mtnion,  from  henceforth,  and  for  evermore.  Amen."  There  is  the  Pro- 
terangelion,  attributed  to  James  the  Less,  containing  this  passage : 
'  We  saw  a  large  star  shining  among  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  so  out* 
shined  all  the  other  stars  as  that  they  became  not  visible,  and  we 
knew  thereby  that  a  great  king  was  bom  in  Israel,  and,  therefore, 
we  are  come  to  worship  him.'  Either  this  was  an  af)ostolical  tradition 
common  to  the  churchy  or  Ignatius  had  read  this  book ;  see  £^istle  to 
Ephesians.  In  the  Gospel  of  the  birth  of  Mary,  this  occurs :  '*  A 
virgin,  not  knowing  any  man,  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  aud  a  maid 
shall  bring  forth  the  Lord,  who,  by  his  grace,  and  name,  and  works, 
shall  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world."  The  author  thought  more  highly 
of  that  name  which  wrought  miracles  and  cast  out  devils  than  the 
evengelicals  do,  when  they  use  it  so  irreverently  in  their  sermons*  and 
labour  to  depreciate  its  power  in  the  "  due  IMPROVEMENT  of  thai 
Holy  Sacrament'    (Bickersteth)  of  BAPTISM.  W.  P. 


"  MELCHiSED£C,king  of  Salem,  priest  of  the  raostbigh  God ;  without 
father,  without  mother,  without  descent,  ha'viiig  neither  beginning  of 
days,  nor  end  of  life ;  but  made  like  unto  the  Son  of  God,  abideth 
a-  priest  t^ontinually."  Heb.  vii.  3.  Christ,  without  father  on  earth, 
without  mother  in  Heaven,  without  descent — what  mo  :ial  Cc  r.deciare 
his  generation !  begotten  before  all  tune>  and  ^jikting  etemadly, 
abideth  a  priest  continually.  It  was  sin,  say  tlte  evangdicals,  that 
made  man  afraid  to  meet  his  God,  and  led  him  to  sacrifice.  Did  sin 
or  the  Devil  render  man  conscious  of  sin  ?  Did  the  Devil  put  con- 
science in  man  s  breast  ?  Did  the  Devil  cause  Adam  to  say  *'  we 
are  naked  ?  *'  No  ^  God  is  the  authcH*  of  consciousness  of  m»  And, 
by  consequence,  of  sacinfice  i  typifying  thereby  the  Lamb  slain  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world.  The  sacri^es  before  Christ  wore 
typical  and  propitiatory :  the  Christian  sacri^oe  is  commemoralive  and 
propitiatory. 

In  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  the  clergy  lived  of  the  altar,  as 
appears  from  an  Apostolical  constitution  of  Hippolytus,  Bishop  of 
Porto,  in  2'20. 

*'  The  benedictions,  which  remain  after  the  bread  and  wine,  taken 
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for  the  mysteries,  at  the  order  of  the  bishop  or  presbyter,  shall  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  deacons  to  the  clergy :  to  the  bishop  four  parts ;  to 
the  presbyter,  two ;  to  the  deacon,  one  part ;  and  one  part  to  the 
sub-deacon,  readers,  singers,  and  deaconesses.  For  it  is  good  and 
acceptable  before  God,  that  every  one  be  honoured  in  his  order  and 
mde,  for  the  Church  is  the  mistresB  of  order^^  not  of  confusion." 
Here  the  benedictions,  or  first  fruits,  are  clearly  diyided  from  the  £«- 
cbaristical  offerings,  and,  if  Christians  considered  that  God  was  the 
God  of  order,  not  of  conftision,  there  voakl  be  less  dissent  than  there 
is  now.  However  vain  some  persons  may  be  of  their  preaching  gifts, 
one  thing  is  certain ;  that  they  do  not  possess  the  unity,  which  is  as 
''  precious  as  the  ointment  on  Aaron's  beard." 


AatrtH  itartrs  Crow  tiit  e»tt  mUtitvm. 

THE  ELIXIR. 

BT  OBOROB    HBRBBBT. 

Teach  me,  my  God  aad  King, 
In  all  thiras  thee  to  see ; 
And,  what  I  do  in  any  thing. 
To  doit  as  for  thee; 

Not  rudely,  as  a  beast. 
To  run  into  an  action  ^ 
But  atill  to  make  thee  prepossess'd^ 
And  give  it  his  perfection. 

A  man  that  looks  on  glass. 
On  it  may  stay  his  eye ; 
Or,  if  he  pleaseth,  through  it  pass. 
And  thien  the  beav'ii  espy. 

All  may  of  thee  partake : 
l^othing  can  be  ^o  mean. 
Which  with  his  tincture,  fbr  thy  sake, 
IVm  not  grow  bright  and  dean. 

A  servant  with  this  clause 
Makes  drudgery  divine : 
Who  sweeps  a  room,  as  for  thy  laws. 
Makes  that^  and  th''  action,  fine. 

This  is  the  famous  stone. 
That  turiieth  all  to  gold : 
For  that  which  God  doth  touch  and  own 
Cannot  for  less  be  told. 
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KING'S  COLLEGE. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  King's  College  was  held 
in  the  theatre  of  that  institution,  to  receive  the  report  of  the  council, 
&c. :  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  chair. 

There  were  also  present  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Rochester,  Sir 
R.  Inglis,  Sir  C.  Clarke,  &c. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  council,  which  commenced  by 
congratulating  the  proprietors  on  the  present  state  of  the  college, 
and  stating  that  during  the  last  year  the  number  of  students  had  in- 
creased in  every  department ;  that  a  class  for  the  study  of  civil  en- 
gineering had  been  formed,  and  lectures  delivered  to  the  students 
on  steam  engines,  &c. ;  and  that  the  students,  accompanied  by  a  pro- 
fessor, had  visited  several  of  the  principal  manufactories  in  and  near 
the  metropolis,  the  proprietors  of  which  had  shown  them  the  most 
polite  attention,  and  cheerfully  afforded  them  every  information  they 
required.  There  had  been  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  students  in  the  medical  department,  owing  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  hospital  in  connection  with  the  college,  which,  at  present, 
had  beds  to  accommodate  50  patients,  and  which  would,  by  the  12th 
of  May,  have  sufficient  to  accommodate  120. 

A  statement  of  the  accounts  was  then  read,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  receipts  during  the  past  year,  including  the  balance  on  the 
last  account,  amounted  to  19,869/.  9^.  5d.y  and  the  expenditure  to 
19,554/.  3s.  Sd. 

The  Bishop  of  Rochester,  after  stating  that  he  had  no  doubt  the 
report  was  satisfactory,  to  the  proprietors,  moved  "  That  it  be  re- 
ceived and  adopted." 

Mr.  Jones  seconded  the  motion,  and,  in  reference  to  that  part  of 
the  report  which  alluded  to  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  connected 
with  the  college,  said,  that  the  sum  of  3,500/.  a-year  would  be  re- 
quired to  support  a  hospitable  capable  of  accommodating  120  patients, 
adding  that  the  amount  at  present  subscribed  would  only  produce 
about  500/.  a  year. 

Mr.  Cotton,  in  allusion  to  the  circumstance  that  the  state  of  the 
funds  would  not  yet  allow  the  council  to  make  a  dividend  among  the 
proprietors,  said,  he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  state  that,  if  all  the 
expectations  of  the  council  had  been  realized,  they  would  be  in  a  si- 
tuation not  only  to  complete  every  part  of  the  building  but  also  to 
declare  a  dividend.  In  making  this  statement  he  alluded  to  those 
persons  who  had  put  down  their  names  as  subscribers  to  the  under- 
taking, on  its  first  formation,  and  on  the  faith  of  whose  promises  the 
council  had  been  induced  to  engage  in  the  building  of  the  college 
on  its  present  extended  scale,  but  who  had  afterwards  altogether 
withdrawn  themselves  from  the  undertaking  into  which  they  had 
entered.  The  deficiencies  thereby  occasioned  amounted  to  between 
12,000/.  and  14,000/.,  for  which  amount  the  council  had  since  had 
to  provide. 

The  report  was  received  ;  and  the  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the 
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election,  bv  ballot,  of  six  members  of  the  council  in  the  place  of 
those  gentieinen  who  go  oat  by  rotation;  and  also  to  the  election 
of  treasurer,  auditors,  &c. 

Thanks  were  then  voted  to  the  Chairman,  who,  in  acknowledging 
the  compliment,  said,  he  could  assure  them  that  it  was  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  that  he  had  on  every  successive  occasion  of  their 
annual  report  heard  of  the  increasing  efficiency  and  prosperity  of  this 
most  useful  and  admirable  institution.  Indeed,  it  was  impossible 
that  an  institution  formed  upon  such  principles  as  King's  College — 
formed  upon  the  best  principles  of  religion  and  morality,  and  with 
a  view  to  the  promotion  of  literature  and  science,  and  of  all  those 
practical  arts  which  adorned  and  benefitted  society^-it  was  impossi- 
ble that  an  institution  formed  upon  such  principles  could  fail  to  meet 
with  the  most  ample  encouragement;  especially,  too,  when  all  its 
various  departments  were  carried  so  effectively  into  execution  by 
those  who  presided  over  the  establishment.  The  growing  prosperity 
of  the  college  afforded  the  strongest  proof  of  the  way  in  which  those 
who  had  had  the  charge  of  its  pupils  had  discharged  their  duties. 
An  extension  had  every  year  taken  place  in  every  branch  of  learning, 
science,  and  practical  knowledge,  which  had  been  opened  to  the 
students.  The  institution  had  thereby  been  rendered  more  extended 
and  useful ;  and  all  that  had  been  done  had  been  effected  with  so 
much  judgment  that  every  improvement  made  had  drawn  together 
an  additional  number  t>f  students,  of  whose  conduct  and  efficiency 
the  most  favourable  reports  had  always  been  received.  One  of  the 
best  recommendations,  indeed,  of  this  institution  was,  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  students  had  equalled  their  proficiency  in  learning  and 
literature  ;  and  though  they  constituted  so  larg^  a  body,  he  had  not 
heard  of  any  instance  of  those  riotous  proceedings  which  so  frequently 
took  place  where  great  numbers  of  young  men  were  thrown  together, 
a  circumstance  which  spoke  most  highly  in  favour  of  the  governors, 
tutors,  and  students  of  the  college ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  time 
would  never  arrive  when  they  would  cease  to  do  honour  to  the  foun- 
dation to  which  they  belonged,  and  on  which  they  had  already  con- 
ferred so  much  credit  by  their  proficiency  in  the  different  branches  of 
study  taught  within  its  walls.  He  regretted  that  the  announcement 
of  the  state  of  their  finances  was  not  so  favourable  to  the  shareholders 
as  it  might  be  expected  to  be^  or  that  their  expectations  should  be 
in  any  way  disappointed,  and  he  trusted  that  that  cause  for  regret 
would,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  be  removed.  He  thought, 
however,  that  it  would  not  be  advisable,  for  the  sake  of  an  early 
dividend,  to  cripple  the  advance  of  those  improvements  that  were  in 
contemplation.  He  hoped,  if  it  should  please  God  to  prolong  his 
life  to  that  period,  that  the  day  would  arrive  when  it  would  be  in  his 
power  to  congratulate  the  supporters  and  shareholders  of  the  esta- 
blishment upon  such  a  surplus  as  would  be  in  every  way  satisfactory 
to  them.  I'he  right  rev.  prelate  then  repeated  his  thanks  for  the 
compliment  the  meeting  had  been  pleased  to  pay  his  humble  services, 
and  concluded  by  expressing  his  hopes  and  expectations  as  to  the 
continued  and  progressive  success  and  prosperity  of  this  most  useful 
institution. 

On  Wednesday,  May  the  6th,  a  most  gratifying  and  interesting 
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Spectacle  was  afforded  to  a  namennis  assemblage  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, by  the  distribution  of  prizes  in  the  medical  classes  of  this  in- 
stitution, in  the  theatre  of  the  college,  which  was  crowded  to  excess. 
His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Visitor,  took  the^  chair, 
attended  by  the  whole  of  the  professors,  and  by  roost  of  the  members 
of  the  council. 

After  a  few  preliminary  words  from  his  Grace  the  Archbishop,  ex- 
pressive of  his  satisfaction  at  witnessing  so  numerous  and  highly 
respectable  an  assemblage  of  spectators,  the  distribution  of  prizes 
was  proceeded  with  in  the  following  order :  — 

First  Division.  —  Consisting  of  matriculated  students  of  the  third 
or  fourth  year  of  their  period  of  study  at  the  college,  provided  they 
should  have  attended  one  course,  and  not  more  than  three  courses  of 
lectures  on  each  of  the  subjects  of  examination,  which,  for  this  divi- 
sion, were  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  materia  medica,  medi- 
cine, surgery,  midwifery,  and  forensic  medicine.  The  prize  in  this 
division  was  a  gold  medal,  of  the  value  of  10/.,  and  the  successful 
candidate,  provided  his  moral  character  be  satisfactory  to  the  Princi- 
pal and  to  the  examiners,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  class  of  Medical 
Associates  of  the  college,  with  the  addition  of  the  title  of  Medalist. 

I'his  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Musgrave. 

Second  Division.  <—  Consisting  of  students  of  the  third  or  fourth 
year.  Examined  in  medicine,  surgery,  and  midwifery.  The  prizes 
in  this  division  were,  first,  books  of  the  value  of  5L,  and,  second, 
books  of  the  value  of  3/. 

Prijses- — First  Class.  «-«  Mr.  W.  Musgrave. 

Second  Class.  •«- Mr.  S.  Waudby. 

Certificates  or  Honour.*— Messrs.  O.  Andrews,  H.  Ingles,  and 
T.  R.  Manson. 

TaiRi^  Division. —  Consisting  of  students  of  the  second  or  third 
year.  Examined  in  physiology  and  materia  medica.  The  prizes  in 
this  division  were,  first,  books  of  the  value  of  4/.,  and,  second,  books 
of  the  value  of  2L 

Prizes  -^  First  Clabb«  -^  Mr.  T.  Inman. 

Second  Class.  ^—  Mr.  R.  P.  Dodd. 

Certificate  of  Honour.—  Mr.  E.  P.  Fordham. 

Fourth  Division.— Cons'isting  of  students  of  the  first  or  second 
year.  Examined  in  anatomy  and  chemistry.  The  prises  in  this 
division  were  the  same  as  those,  in  the  preceding  one. 

Prizes— First  Class. — Mr.  G.  Johnson. 

Second  Class. — Mr.  F.  Oalton . 

Certificates  of  Honour. — Messrs.  T.  Inman,  and  T.  L.  Bell. 

BoTANr.*-In  this  class  students  of  the  first  or  second  year  only 
were  allowed  to  contend  for  the  prize,  which  consisted  of  books  of  the 
value  of  3/. 

Prize. — Mr.  G.  T.  B.  Kingdon. 

Certificates  of  Honour. — Messrs.  E.  P.  Fordham,  and  T.  L. 
Bell. 

Forensic  Medicine. — For  students  of  the  third  or  fourth  year 
only,  the  prize  consisted  of  books  of  the  value  of  3/. 

Prize. — Mr.  W.  A.  Miller. 
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Certificates    op    Honour. — MeMrs.  R.  T.  Frere,  and  J.  G. 

The  King's  College  Medical  and  Scientific  Society's  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Miller. 

The  Wari«e7okd  Frizes. — ^The  candidates  for  these  prizes^ 
ibsoded  foj  the  Rey.  Dr,  Warneford,  are  examined  in  Scripture  history, 
Butler's  Analogy,  or  some  book  on  the  evidences  of  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion,  and  two  branches  of  medical  science  taught  in  the 
college,  k  is  here  to  be  mentioned,  as  illustrative  of  the  peculiar  but 
most  excellent  principle  upon  which  this  College  is  founded — viz., 
that  iof  uniting  religious  wHh  secular  instruction,  that  a  want  of 
sufficient  knowledge  in  the  theological  part  will  disqualify  a  can- 
didate.for  examination  in  the  medical ;'  and  that  no  student  can  be  a 
eaodidate  for  these  prizes  who  bus  not  regularly  attended  the  daily 
service  of  the  College  Chapel,  and  also  the  divinity  lectures.  There 
are  two  prizes,  the  first  consisting  of  a  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  10/., 
and  book's  of  the  value  of  15/.;  the  second^  consisting  of  a  medal  of 
the  vakie  oi6L,  and  books  of  the  value  of  10/.  The  first-class  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  P.  Dodd. 

The  Leathes  Prizes. — ^These  prizes  were  founded  by  the  late  P. 
H.  Leathes,  Esq.,  and  are  given  for  general  good  conduct  and 
regularity  of  attendance  at  Che  chapel  and  divinity  lectures,  as  well  as 
for  proficiency  in  certain  sub^ts  or  divinity  given  out  at  the  beginning 
of  the  winter  session.  The  ^dividends  on  300/.  Three  per  cent.  Re- 
duced Annuities  are  applied  in  the  purchase  of  a  Bible  for  the  first 
prize,  and  a  Prayer-book  for  the  second.  The  first  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
J.  G.  Gray,  and  the  other  to  Mr,  G.  T.  B.  Kingdon. 

Medical  Associates.  At  the  end  of  each  winter  session  the  me- 
dical professors  lay  before  the  Principal  of  the  College  the  names  of 
such  medical  students  as  ba^e  completed  four  years  of  study  in  the 
manner  recommended  by  the  professors,  in  addition  to  the  medallist 
or  other  candidates  in  the  first  division,  whom  they  can  recommend 
to  be  placed  in  the  class  of  Medical  Associates  of  the  college  for  their 
general  good  conduct,  regularity  of  attendance  at  the  classes  in  the 
college,  and  professional  attainments.  This  honour  (which  gives  the 
privilege  of  free  admission  to  both  the  libraries,  and  to  the  lectures 
of  all  the  professors  under  whom^  they  have  studied,  and  also  that  of 
dining  in  the  college  hall  at  the  high  table)  was  conferred  upon  Messrs. 
Musgrave  and  Da  vies. 

The  pleasing  duty  of  distributing  the  prizes  to  the  successful  can- 
didates having  been  performed  by  the  Archbishop  with  all  the  kindness 
and  condescension  which  distintguiah  and  adojrn  his  grace's  character. 
Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  M.P.,  briefly  proposed  that  the  grateful  acknow- 
ledgements of  the  meeting  dhould  be  tendered  to  his  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  for  his  great  kindness  in  presiding  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  aoclaunatio^. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  returned  thanks ;  after  which,  the 
proceedings  of  the  day  terminated. 

It  should  not  be  omitted  to  be  stated  that  the  successful  candidates 
for  the  several  prizes  were  introduced  by  the  professors,   and  some  of 
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them  by  the  respected  principal  of  the  college,  alt  of  whom,  in  their 
introductory  observations,  bore  full  testimony  to  the  high  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  students  of  King's  College,  as  well  as  their  general 
proficiency  and  professional  attainments— a  circumstance  upon  which 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  course  of  his  closing  speech, 
dwelt  with  great  force,  and  evidently  with  feelings  of  unalloyed  satis- 
faction. The  uniting  of  religious  and  moral  instruction  with  that 
connected  with  other  branches  of  education,  his  grace  observed,  was 
an  important  and  a  peculiar  feature  of  this  institution  ;  but,  he  sin- 
cerely hoped  that  the  time  would  soon  arrive  when  the  King's  College 
would  cease  to  be  peculiar  in  this  respect,  and  that  other  institutions 
founded  for  the  instruction  of  youth  would  adopt  a  similar  principle. 
He  had  no  desire  to  see  the  college  maintain  its  peculiarity  otherwise 
than  that  arising  from  having  been  the  first  to  adopt  and  act  upon  such 
an  excellent  and  such  a  truly  beneficial  plan. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  copy  of  verses  eomposed 
for  the  occasion  of  the  opening  festival  of  the  King's  College  Hospital, 
and  set  to  music  by  Mr.  T.  Cooke. 

Hail,  sons  of  wealth  !  your  pious  care 
Shall  many  a  child  of  sorrow  save  • 

From  grim  disease  and  dark  despair. 
And  snatch  them  from  the  yawning  grave. 

See  where  the  stricken  husband  lies, 

Death's  dew  upon  his  pallid  brow : 
He  casts  one  lingering  look  and  dies : 

Yon  prostrate  form  is  widowed  now. 

His  children  raise  their  streaming  eyes, 

And  wildly  ask  for  bread  in  vain  ; 
The  frantic  mother  hears  their  cries. 

And,  shrieking,  sinks  to  earth  again. 

But  there  are  scenes  of  misery. 
No  pen  can  paint,  no  tongue  can  tell ; 

Death  lifts  his  threatening  dart  on  high. 
And  conscience  whispers,  death  is  hell. 

But  mercy  hears  the  mourner's  cry, 

And  glad  religion  stoops  to  save. 
And  penitence  stands  weeping  by. 

While  hope  prepares  the  sinner's  grave. 

All  hail,  ye  generous  sons  of  wealth  I 
Your  deeds  shall  meet  acceptance  there. 

Where,  in  eternal  youth  and  health, 
Ye'll  meet  again  the  child  of  care. 
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Rev.  C.  Atley,  to  the  Rectory  of  Barrowden,  Rvtland.  —  Rev.  J.  Adeney,  to  the 
Curacy  of  Ramsey,  Essex.  —  Rev.  H.  De  Foe  Baker,  to  the  Rectory  of  North  Wi- 
tham,  Lincoln,  to  hold,  pro  tempore,  for  the  Rey.  W.  Newoomb. —  Rev.  C.  C.  Bar- 
tholomew, to  the  Curacy  of  Lympttone,  Devon.  —  Rev.  T.  S.  Bassnett,  to  the  Vicar- 
age of  Rolleston,  Nottingham. —  Rev.  T.  Bowstoad,  to  the  Chaplaincy  of  Shipton 
Union  Workhouse.  —  Rev.  £.  Bellamy,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Dersingham,  Norfolk. 
—Rev.  D.  B.  Bevao,  to  the  Reetory  of  Brede>  Suifez,oii  his  own  presentatloii.— Rev.  j 

T.  Blackwood,  to  the  Curacy  of  Newtonatils.  —  Rev.  J.  Boyle,  to  the  Perpetual 
Curacy  of  Brighouse,  Halifax.  —  Rev.  T.  M.  Browne,  M.A.,  to  be  Chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  —  Ven.  W.  T.  P.  Brymer,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Arch- 
deacon of  Bath,  to  be  a  Canon  Residentiary  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Wells.  — 
Rev.  Mr.  Childs,  to  the  Curacy  of  St.  Blazey,  Cornwall.  --  Rev.  R.  C.  Clifton,  M.A., 
to  the  Rectory  of  Somerton,  Ozon.  —  Rev.  S.  Creswell,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Radford, 
Nottinghamshire.  —  Rev.  R.  Croley,  to  the  Chaplaincy  of  Partis'  College,  Bath. 
—  Rev.  R.  Errington,  to  the  Curacy  of  St  Mary's,  Lichfield.  ^  Rev.  J.  Field,  to  the 
Chaplaincy  of  the  County  Gaol  at  Reading.— Rev.  W.  C.  Flint,  to  the  Perpetoal 
Curacy  of  Wellow,  Nottinghamshire.  -—  Rev.  W.  C.  Frampton,  to  the  Rectory  of 
Buckland  Ripers,  Dorsetshire.  —  Rev.  A.  T.  Gillmor,  to  the  Incumbency  of  Calry^ 
Sligo. — Rev.  H.  Gubbins,  to  the  Living  of  Clounelty  and  Cloaneagh,  Ireland.  —  Rev. 
J*  C.  Hare,  M.A.,  to  theArchdeaconryof  Lewes.*— Rev.  J.  Hayes,  to  the  Incumbency 
of  Christ  Church,  Harpurhey,  near  Manchester. — Ven.  F.  Hodgson,  Archdeacon  of 
Derby,  has  been  elected  Provost  of  Eton  College.— Rev.  T.  J.  Hogg,  to  the  Perpetual 
Curacy  of  Sitson.  —  Rev.  O.  HolUngworth,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Stalisfield,  near 
Charing,  Kent. — Rev.  J.  B.  Hildebrand,  to  be  Thursday  Evening  Lecturer  of  Kib- 
wortfa,  Leicester. — Rev.  P.  J.  Honywood,  to  the  Rectory  of  BradweU,  next  CoggeshalL 
— Rev.  E.  W.  L.  Jones  has  been  appointed  by  the  Vicar  of  Newcastle,  to  be  Evening 
Lecturer  of  St.  Andrews.— Rev.  R.  Labatt,  to  be  one  of  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen's  Do- 
mestic Chaplains. — Rev.  J.  A.  Latrobe,  to  be  Minister  of  the  new  church  of  St. 
Thomas,  at  Kendal,  Westmoreland.  —  Rev.  L.  Llewellin,  D.C.L.,  to  the  Precentor* 
ship  of  St  David's  Cathedral.~Rev.  R.  Lovett,  to  the  Rectory  of  Trinity,  Waloot 
— Rev.  S.  Luscombe,  to  the  Rectory  of  Chedzoy,  Somerset — Rev.  H.  Melville,  to 
be  Chaplain  of  the  Tower. — Rev.  J.  Mittpn,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Osmotherley,  York- 
shire.— Rev.  G.  F.  W.  Mortimer,  M.A.,  to  the  Head  Mastership  of  the  City  of  London 
School. — Rev.T.  B.  Morrell,  to  the  Incumbency  of  the  new  district  church  atSibford, 
Oxford.  —  Rev.  F.  L.  Moysey,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Combe  St  Nicholas,  Somerset- 
shire.—Rev.  T.  S.  Norgate,  to  the  Rectory  of  Sparham,  Norfolk.~Rev.  £.  Robertson, 
to  the  Vicarage  of  Shorwell  and  the  Rectory  of  Mottiston,  Isle  of  Wight— Rev.  C. 
R*  Roper,  to  the  Rectory  of  St  Olave,  Exeter. — Rev.  Mr.  Rylance,  to  the  Living  of 
St  John's,  Newport,  Ireland.  —  Rev.  R  Simpson,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Basford,  near 
Nottingham.— Rev.  R.  Smith,  to  the  Curacy  of  Walton  in  Gordano,  Somerset^Rev. 
C.  £.  Smith,  to  the  Vicarage  of  St  Mary,  Bredin,  Canterbury.— Rev.  C.  F.  Smith, 
to  be  one  of  the  Domestic  Chaplains  of  Viscount  Combermere. — Rev.  C.  Stevens,  to 
the  Curacy  of  West  FiM^leigh,  Kent.  —  Rev.  W.  J.  Travis,  to  the  Rectory  of  lidgate, 
Suffolk. — Rev.  G.  A.  Walker,  to  the  Curacy  of  Leeds. — Rev.  C.  Whateley,  to  the  new 
church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Brimscomb,  Gloucester.  —  Rev.  Mr.  Whalley,  to  the 
Perpetual  Curacy  of  Old  Hutton,  Westmoreland.  -—  Rev.  S.  H.  Widdrington,  to  the 
Hectory  of  Walcot,  St  Wit,  Somersetshire.  —  Rev.  Dr.  Wolft,  to  the  Curacy  of  High 
Hoyland,  York.— Rev.  G.  W.  B.  Wills,  to  the  Rectory  of  St.  Leonard's,  Devonshire. 
—Rev.  T.  P.  Woodham,  to  the  Rectory  of  Brancaster,  Norfolk.  —  Rev.  R.  Yonge, 
to  the  Chaplaincy  of  Wolstanton  and  Burslem  Union.  —  Rev.  N.  Johnstone,  from 
Dundalk,toSt  Peter's  episcopal  chapel,  Kirkaldy. 


TESTIMONIALS   OF   RESPECT   TO   CLERGYMEN. 

Rev.  E.  Baines,  late  Vicar  of  St  Giles,  and  St.  Peter,  Cambridge,  an  elegant  silver 
inkstand. — Rev.  J.  Rrown,  of  St  Andrew's,  Norwich,   a  massive  and  splendid  silver 
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salver.— Be7.  J.  Eyans>  of  Whitchurch,  Salop,  various  pieces  of  plate,  to  the  value 
of  100^—  Rev.  J.  Garbett,  late  Gustos  of  Here/ord  Cathedral,  and  Ticar  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  Hereford,  a  splendid  piece  of  plate.  —  Rev.  J.  Hayes,  late  Curate  of  St. 
Michael's  Manchester,  a  pocket  communion  service  and  case. — Rev.  G.  L.  Jenyns,  a 
magnificent  piece  of  plate,  by  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  connected  «ith  the  Bed- 
ford Level  Corporation. — Rev.  J.  W.  Maher,  late  Incumbent  of  Brighouse,  Halif&i, 
a  handsome  silver  epergne  and  breakfast  service. — Rev.  J.  Wilson,  late  Curate  of  Fol- 
kingfaara,  a  very  elegant  stiver  sugar  basin  and  cream  ewer. — ^Rev.  A«  Patonjate 
Curate  of  Frodsbam,  a  silver  tea-pot  and  cup.  —  Rev.  W.  R.  Browne,  late  Curate  of 
Motham,  a  handsome  suit  of  robes. — Rev.  IL-Copleston,  late  Curate  of  Dawlish,  De- 
von, a  very  handsome  silver  inkstand. — Rev.  R.  P.  Llewellyn  curate  of  Clepsii^,  Sus- 
sex, a  very  ekgant  eommunton  service,  for  visiting  the  sick.  — Rev.  H.  SicJiop,  In- 
cumbent «f  Ardleigh,  Essex,  a  silver  epergne  and  iraiter. —  Rev.  W.  Poliockf  of 
Christ  Cfaufeh,  Macclesfield,  a  purse  eontaining  64L  Wa* 


Apnl  2,  at  the  rectory,  fttairtoB-fey-Dale,  Derbyaibire,  in  his  49th  year.  Rev.  J. 
D.  WawB,  domestic  chaplain  to  Sari  Stanhope.  — .-  April  3,  Rev.  J.  Eddowes,  80  yean 
vicar -of  Belten,  l«icestershii«. — April -9,  Itev.  R.  Carey,  45  years  rector  of  Barrov- 
den,  Rutlandshire.— April  II, -at  Darlington-ptace,  BalSiwick,  the  Rev.pr.  Moretl.— 
April  48,  Rev.C  £v«tt,  vector  of  Monaghan,  Ireland,  aged  46.— April  18,  Rev.B. 
Bunbury,  cnnMe-ef  KatMiartiliam. —  April  18,  at  Durham,  Rev.  L.  Rjl|)1ey,  vicar  of 
Alttharo,  and  factor  of  llderton,  Vorthuotfberland. — April  19,  Rev.  G.  $hute,  of  Llt^ 
tl0Kon,Wotee0tershii«. — ^April28,  Rev.  J.  Newman,  36  years  vicar  of  Childerditcb, 
and  Wyearsvioair of  Witham, Essex. — ^Apr?l'fi4,  w  his  42Bd year,  the  Rev.  L. Ro^ 
berts,  rector -of  Lasddulas  Denbighshire*— April -26,  in  London,  Rev.  J.  H-  Watking, 
la«e  curate  of  Stisted,  Essex.— April •28,  hi  the^th  year  of  his  age,  Rev.  E.Bou- 
chier,  40  yeaw  rector  of  Braintfi«iWI,  Herts. -'Way  i,  at  5tretford  cottage,  near  Leo- 
minster, the  Rev.  S<Am  Liogaid  formeriy  of  Atherstone,  Warwickshire.  —  May  6,  at 
bis  residence,  Eton -College,  in  the  ^th  year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  J.  Briggs,  W.A., 
fellow  of  Eton  College,  and  rector  of  Creeling,  Suffolk.  —  Aged  85,  Rev.  W^  ButKn, 
M.A.,  58  ycftW  perpetusA  curate  ef  Road,  and  49  years  perpetual  curate  of  Hartwei^, 
NortiiamptoDshire.  —  At  Bognor,  of  apoplexy ,  the  Rev.  5.  Kbley,  M.A.,  nicar  of  En- 
stone,  Oxford.  —  At  B<Aton,  Rev.  J .  Eddowes,  vicar  of  that  place,  at  an  advanced 
age. — At  Lidddll  Lodge,  Rev.  W.  Irving,  M.A. — ^Aged  74,  Rev.  G.  Keatinge,  vicar  of 
Mostrim,  Cdgewordir*s-to«n,  Irdand.  —  At  Durham,  Rev.  L.  R.  Ripley^  Bursar  of 
Durham  University,  and  reotor  oi' llderton,  Northumberland. — Aged  05,  Rev.  H.IL 
Rogers,  rector  of  Pylle,  Somersetshire. — At  Cadiz,  Rev.  H.  Rycroft,  youngest  son  of 
the  late  Sir  N.  Ryoroft,  Bart.— Rev.  W.  T.  C.  Staunton,  vicar  of  Adac'kby,X1ncdUi- 
sMre. — Rev.  J.  Staughton,  48year8Peetorof  Sparham  and  Fojrtey,  Norfolk.— In  the 
64lfb  3«^ar  of  his  age.  Rev.  C.  K.  Watbins,  B.D.,  rector  of  Fenny  Crompton,  War- 
wick. 


MlSCSljLAIlBOUft. 

Tbe'fiari  of  Elgin  lias  given  Che  sum  of  100£,  towards  the  erection  of  an  episcopal 
chapd  tit  Ounfei  mline. 

On 'Sunday  the  lOth  t>f  May,  the  sum  of  64/.  was  collected  at  St.  Paul's  episcopal 
chapel,  (Edinburgh,  for  the  Society  for  Propagating  .the  Gospdin  Forei'ij^n  Parts. 
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LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  ARCHBISHOP  HAMILTON,  THE 
LAST  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  ARCHBISHOP  OF  ST.  AN- 
DREW'S.    A.D.  1646—1671. 

{Comludedfrom  p,  289.) 

In  1566  we  find  Archbishop  Hamiltou  officiating  at  the  baptism  of  the 
infant  James  VI.,  at  Stirling,  on  which  occasion,  to  oblige  the  Queen, 
a  sort  of  compromise  was  entered  into,  by  which  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Romish  Church  were  permitted  to  be  used,  "  the  spittle  excepted,  which 
the  Queen  did  inhibit."  The  Primate  was  assisted  by  his  brethren 
the  Bishops  of  Dunkeld,  Dumblane,  and  Ross^  and  the  few  Scotch 
noblemen  who  still  adhered  to  the  ancient  faith  were  present.  Several 
ambassadors  from  foreign  courts  were  also  in  attendance,  but  those  only  of 
the  Papal  creed  went  into  the  church,  while  the  Protestants  remained  at  the 
door.  The  Countess  of  Argyll  (half-sister  to  Queen  Mary,  and  Protestant 
godmother  to  the  Prince,  on  behalf  of  Queen  Elizabeth)  for  merely  hold- 
ing the  child  in  her  arms  at  this  Popish  solemnity,  was  afterwards  com- 
pelled to  do  open  penance,  clothed  in  a  white  sheet,  in  the  church  of  this 
very  town  of  Stirling !  Such  were  the  times,  and  such,  we  may  add,  was 
the  power  of  the  Protestant  party,  even  at  this  early  period  of  the  Refor- 
mation. The  Archbishop  himself  little  thought,  at  the  time  he  was  offici- 
ating, that  in  five  years  afterwards  he  was  to  be  hanged  on  a  common 
gibbet  in  the  same  town,  and  di'essed,  out  of  mockery,  in  his  canonical 
robes :  yet  so  it  was ! 

Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year,  the  churches  of  Geneva,  Berne, 
and  Basle,  with  other  reformed  churches  of  Germany  and  France,  sent  to 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland  their  confession  of  Faitk,  "  desiring  to  know  if  they 
agreed  in  uniformity  of  doctrine ;  alleging  that  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  was 
dissonant  in  some  articles  from  them.  Wherefore  the  superintendents, 
with  a  great  part  of  the  other  most  qualified  ministers,  convened  in  St. 
Andrew's,  and,  reading  the  said  letters,  made  answer,  and  sent  word  again, 
that  they  agreed  in  all  points  with  those  churches,  and  diffi?red  in  nothing 
from  them ;  albeit  in  the  keeping  of  some  festival  days  our  church  as- 
sented not,  for  only  the  Sabbath  day  was  kept  in  Scotland."^     In  respect 


1  Knox,  p.  399. 
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to  the  non-observance  of  these  days^  the  Presbyterian  establishment  of 
Scotland  stands  unhappily  distinguished  from  any  Reformed  church  in 
Christendom.  This  is  a  reproach  which  many  of  her  own  members  would 
wish  to  see  efiaced.  The  Reformers  could  not  plead  "  the  inclinations  of 
the  people  *'  in  this  instance ;  for  so  much  attached  had  the  people  become 
to  the  observance  of  the  said  days,  from  long  usage,  that  their  new  spiri- 
tual guides  rather  found  a  difficulty  in  abolishing  them.  As  a  proof  of 
this,  the  records  of  the  General  Assembly,  for  the  year  1677,  show  the  fol- 
lowing question  and  answer :  "  Q.  What  shall  be  done  to  ministers  and 
readers  that  at  such  times  in  Lent,  or  upon  Saints'  days,  as  they  call  them, 
or  Yule  and  Pasch,  and  such  superstitious  times,  read,  preach,  or 
minister  the  communion,  to  retain  the  people  in  blindness  P  A,  The 
visitor,  with  the  Synodal  Assembly,  ought  to  admonish  such  minister  or 
reader  to  desist  and  abstain  therefrom,  under  pain  of  deprivation ;  and,  if 
they  disobey,  to  deprive  them."  Strange  thsX  a  church  calling  itself 
Christian  should  punish  its  members  for  commemorating  the  birth,  cruci- 
fixion, and  nativity  of  their  Saviour  ! 

The  battle  of  Langside  was  fought  in  May,  1568,  which,  it  is  well 
known,  ended^in  the  defeat  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary.  Archbishop 
Hamilton  was  with  her  on  this  occasion :  and  when,  after  the  loss  of  the 
day,  they  had  ridden  to  Dundreniian  Abbey,  and  she  was  considering  of 
taking  refuge  from  her  enemies  by  throwing  herself  into  the  hands  of 
Elizabeth,  he  earnestly  entreated  her,  though  without  eflect,  not  to  trust 
heraelf  with  one  who  had  often  before  deceived  her.  He  accompanied 
her  to  the  edge  of  the  Solway,  and,  seeing  her  determination  to  leave  her 
own  kingdom,  he  followed  her  into  the  boat,  and  conjured  her  to  return  by 
every  argument  which  his  agitated  mind  could  suggest.  Finding  his 
efforts  vain,  he  took  a  final  and  melancholy  leave,  as  if  he  had  had  a  pre- 
sentiment of  the  violent  death  which  awaited  both  her  and  himself.  His 
next  concern  was  his  own  personal  safety,  which  he  had  no  means  now 
left  of  providing  for  but  by  seeking  shelter  among  his  friends,  who,  though 
depressed  by  their  recent  defeat,  were  still  numerous  and  powerful. 

The  same  month  in  which  the  Regent  Moray  had  gained  this  victory 
over  the  Queen  his  sister,  ''  he  maid  progress  first  to  Stirling,  whare  four 
priests  of  Dumblayne  war  condemnit  to  the  death  for  saying  of  mass 
agauis  the  act  of  Parliament;  but  he  remittit  their  lyvis,  and  causit 
thayme  be  bound  to  the  mercat  croce,  with  their  vestments  and  chalices  in 
derisioun,  whare  the  people  caist  eggis  and  other  villaine  at  their  faces  be 
the  space  of  ane  hour,  and  thereafter  their  vestments  and  chalices  war 
brynt  to  ashes.  From  this  he  past  to  Sanctandrois,  whare  a  notabill 
sorceress,  callit  Nicneville,  was  condemnit  to  the  death,  and  brynt ;  and  a 
Frenchman,  callit  Paris,  wtTo  was  ane  of  the  devysers  of  the  King's 
(Damley's)  death,  was  hangit  in  Sanctandrois,  and  with  him  (Sir) 
William  Stewart,  Lyon  King  of  Arms,  for  dyvers  points  of  witchcraft  and 
necromancie."*  The  common  name  of  the  sorceress  here  alluded  to  was 
"  Mother  Nicniven.'*  She  is  the  person  who  is  mentioned  by  Sir  W. 
Scott,  in  "  The  Abbot,"  as  having  assisted  Queen  Mary  in  making  her 
escape  from  Lochleven  Castle.  The  Sir  W.  Stewart  mentioned  above  had 
been  engaged  in  a  plot  against  Moray's  life.   The  latter,  to  make  a  show  of 


^  Historic  of  King  James  the  Sext,  p.  40,  41. 
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mercy^  pai-doned  him  for  that  offence,  hut  immediately  after  got  him  hanged 
for  witchcraft !  Birrel,  in  his  diary,  states  that  in  Jaly,  the  same  year, 
the  Regent  "raid  to  St.  Androis,  and  caused  drown  a  man  named 
Alexander  Mackie,  and  six  more  for  piracie." 

But  we  must  now  return  to  the  unfortunate  Primate,  and  trace  his 
history  to  its  tragical  termination.  It  will  he  rememhered  that  the 
Regent  Moray  had  heen  the  prior  of  Hamilton's  archiepiscopal  monas- 
tery at  St.  Andrew's,  and  owed  him,  therefore,  canonical  obedience  before 
the  Refonnation ;  and  though  that  tie  was  now  dissolved,  yet  no  changes 
should  have  made  him  forget  the  respect  due  to  his  ecclesiastical  superior. 
Notwithstanding,  one  of  his  first  acts,  after  the  battle  of  Langside,  was 
to  proclaim  the  Archbishop  a  traitor,  on  account  of  his  adherence  to 
the  cause  of  the  Queen :  and  he  would  no  doubt  have  been  too  happy 
to  get  him  into  his .  power,  from  his  well  known  hatred  of  the  whole 
family  of  the  Hamiltons,  had  not  a  fate  similar  to  that  which  awaited 
the  Primate  previously  overtaken  the  Regent  himself.  He  was  shot  at 
Linlithgow,  in  January,  1570,  by  one  the  Hamiltons,  a  nephew  of  the 
Archbishop,  out  of  revenge  for  a  wanton  injury  done  to  his  family  by 
order  of  the  Regent. 

Hamilton,  in  the  mean  time,  after  lurking  for  two  or  three  years  among 
his  fiiends,  at  length  fled  for  security  to  the  stronghold  of  Dumbarton, 
at  the  taking  of  which  fortress  he  fell  Into  the  hands  of  as  cruel  an  enemy 
as  Moray  himself,  namely  the  new  regent,  Lennox ;  "  for,  (says  Skinner) 
he  was  immediately  carried  to  Stirling  under  a  strong  guard ;  and  there, 
without  any  formal  trial,  but  barely  upon  the  forfeiture  laid  against  him 
in  one  of  their  own  parliaments,  he  was  publicly  hanged  upon  a  gibbet 
erected  for  that  purpose,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1571.  This  was  a  silly  and 
unmanly  stroke  of  family  revenge  in  Lennox,  who  had  the  execution  hur- 
ried on  in  such  an  unbecoming  manner,  lest  the  Queen  of  England  should 
have  interceded  for  the  unhappy  Primate.  There  is  some  ground  to  suspect 
that  the  Earl  of  Morton,  who  had  been  gaping  for  the  revenues  of  St.  An- 
drew's, and  who  managed  Lennox  as  he  pleased,  had  been  the  chief  promoter 
of  the  Primate's  hasty  fate :  for  immediately  upon  his  death  he  solicited  so 
strongly  for  the  rich  temporalities  of  that  see,  and,  by  threatening  to  leave 
the  court  in  case  of  a  refusal,  so  overawed  Lennox,  who  could  not  do 
without  him,  that  he  obtained  a  gift  of  them,  which,  through  all  the  various 
forms  of  polity  that  ensued,  he  took  care  not  to  part  with."  I  may  here 
add,  that  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  his  uncle  the 
Archbishop,  killed  the  Regent  Lennox  a  few  months  after,  in  this  same  town 
of  Stirling  !  We  have  seen  a  reformation  of  religion,  but  cannot  as  yet 
discover  any  improvement  in  morals. 

It  is  astonishing  how  little  sympathy  historians  have  expressed  for  the 
fate  of  Archbishop  Hamilton,  and,  may  we  not  add,  of  his  predecessor. 
Cardinal  Beaton.  It  is  time,  they  were  Roman  Catholic  prelates ;  but  so 
were  their  illustrious  predecessoi-s,  Lambertou,  Wardlaw,  and  Kennedy. 
They  were  also  adherents  of  their  legitimate  sovereign.  Queen  Mary,  and 
so  were  half  the  nobility  of  Scotland.  Their  greatest  crime  was  their 
having  been  accessary  to  the  burning  of  men  for  being  guilty  of  what  was 
then  deemed  heresy.  But  we  ought  to  do  justice  even  to  our  enemies. 
No  one,  in  the  present  times  will  venture  to  defend  such  sanguinary  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  we  should  remember  that  these  men  were  tried  and  executed 
for  breaking  the  existing  laws  of  their  country,  and  that  they  suffered  no 
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more  than  those  laws  directed :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  who 
executed  them  believed  they  were  doing  God  service.  Nor  ought  it  to 
be  forgotten  that  their  Protestant  successors  enacted  the  penalty  of  death 
for  being  present  a  third  time  at  the  celebration  of  mass ;  and,  though 
prevented  by  circumstances  from  inflicting  this  sentence,  yet  they  often 
inflicted  punishments  nearly  as  severe,  such  as,  standing  in  the  pillory, 
banishment,  confiscation  of  goods,  imprisonment,  and  excommunication 
with  all  its  cruel  civil  disabilities  and  privations — giving  over  the  excom- 
municated person  "  into  the  hands  and  power  of  the  devil,  to  the  destruction 
of  his  flesh,  straitly  charging  all  that  profess  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  whose 
knowledge  this  our  sentence  shall  come,  to  repute  the  said  person  accursed, 
and  unworthy  of  the  familiar  society  of  Christians;  declaring  unto  all 
men  that  such  as  hereafter,  before  his  repentance,  shall  haunt  or  familiarly 
accompany  with  him,  are  partakers  of  his  impiety,  and  subject  to  the  like 
condemnation."  In  short,  the  refonners  looked  upon  the  frequenters  of 
the  mass  as  idolaters,  and  thought  themselves  justified,  by  the  examples 
of  the  Old  Testament,  to  punish  the  former  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
Jews  were  commissioned  to  punish  the  latter;  overlooking  the  totally 
different  circumstances  of  the  two  cases.  But  the  truth  is,  there  were  as  bad 
or  worse  men  than  Hamilton  and  Beaton  even  among  the  Reformers  them- 
selves. Their  assassins  were  worse  men,  zealous  Protestants  though  they 
were.  Crichton  of  Brunstone,  was  a  worse  man ;  so  was  Henry  Balnevis,  the 
Regent  Moray,  Sir  George  Douglas,  and  some  others  that  might  be  named. 
As  to  the  private  faults  of  the  two  primates,  that  could  be  no  justification 
of  their  murder :  and  besides,  their  liberal  endowment  of  St.  Mary's  col- 
lege St.  Andrew's,  should  alone  have  exempted  them  from  so  ignominious 
a  fate. 

But  we  must  now  return,  and  observe  the  progress  of  the  Reformation, 
more  especially  at  St.  Andrew's. 

Those  of  the  Romish  priests  who  adopted  the  tenets  of  Protestantism, 
and  such  other  preachers  as  could  be  got,  without  the  least  regard  to  their 
ha.ving  been  ordained  or  not,  provided  only  they  were  thought  qualified, 
were  distributed  in  different  parts  of  Scotland,  to  supply  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  people :  but,  for  the  present,  only  eight  of  the  principal 
towns  could  be  supplied  with  one  minister  each :  the  rest  beiqg  irregularly 
provided  with  an  inferior  class  of  functionaries  called  Exhorters  and 
Readers,  who  were  empowered  to  preach  and  read  prayers,  but  not  to  ad- 
minister the  sacraments.  The  minister  who  was  appointed  to  St.  Andrew's 
was  the  Rev.  Christopher  Goodman.  This  ecclesiastic  happened  to  be 
of  English  orders,  and  had  met  with  John  Knox,  at  Geneva,  whither  they 
had  both  fled  to  avoid  the  Marian  persecution.  He  afterwards  accom- 
panied Knox  to  Scotland,  and  assisted  him  in  bringing  about  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  and  more  particularly  in  drawing  up  what  was  called  "  The  Book  of 
Common  Order,"  a  liturgy  on  the  Genevan  model,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  year  1564,  that  of  the  reformed  church 
of  England  having  been  in  use  from  1657  up  to  that  date.^ 


^  A  new  edition  of  this  "  fiook  of  Common  Order"  has  lately  been  published  by  a 
Scotch  minister  in  London,  of  the  name  of  Gumming.  Jn  his  preface  he  says,  "The 
parity  and  succession  of  our  Presbyters  I  hold  to  be  the  primitive  and  seriptarBl 
polity."  No  one  disputes  the  parity  of  Presbyters,  but  what  does  Mr.  C.  mean  by  the 
'*  succession  of  Presbyters  ? "    is  he  not  aware,>2r«/,  that  there  never  was  any  other 
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Here  then  was  a  singular  change  for  St  Andrews's  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months.  In  June,  1669,  there  were  in  the  city  an  archhisbop,  and  various 
church  dignitaries  connected  with  the  cathedral,  thirty  or  forty  chaplains 
of  private  altarages,  a  prior  and  subprior,  and  thirty-four  canons,  belonging 
to  the  Augustinian  monastery,  the  provost  and  twelve  prebendaries  of 
Kirkheugh,  the  friars  of  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  monasteries,  and 
the  numerous  clergy  connected  with  the  three  colleges — in  all,  probably, 
exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty  ecclesiastics  and  monks:  and  now» 
Mr.  Christopher  Goodman  was  the  only  ordained  Protestant  minister,  to 
whom  a  population  of  12  or  13,000  people  could  apply  for  religious  in- 
struction, and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments !  Nor  do  they  seem 
to  have  had  more  for  several  years  afterwards.  At  the  same  time,  it 
should  be  observed  that  Goodman  was  under  the  spiritual  superintendence 
of  Winram,  who  had  been  made  superintendent  of  Fife.  He  may  also 
have  had  under  him  an  exhorter  or  a  reader,  and  possibly  one  or  two  con- 
verted canons  of  the  priory ;  though,  if  he  had,  they  were  not  in  holy 
oiders,  and,  from  their  recluse  habits,  must  have  been  very  indifferently 
qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  parish  ministers.^ 

I  may  here  remark  concerning  Goodman,  before  I  part  with  him,  that  he 
had,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  published  a  book,  entitled, "  How  supreme 
powers  ought  to  be  obeyed  of  their  subjects,  and  wherein  they  may,  by 
God  8  word,  be  lawfully  disobe^^ed  and  resisted."  In  this  work  he  liad,  in 
common  with  his  friend  Knox,  condemned  the  "  monstrous  regiment  of 
women."  When  he  subsequently  returned  to  Engltod,  the  jealousy  of 
Elizabeth's  government  obliged  him,  as  it  had  done  Knox,  to  recant 
his  democratic  opinions  as  puoJidy  as  he  had  proclaimed  them.  During 
his  abode  at  St  Andrew's,  he  contributed  his  utmost  efibrts  to  promote  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation ;  but,  as  he  had  more  work  laid  upon  him  than 
he  could  easily  perform,  and  as  he  was  often  sent  by  the  General 
Assembly  to  distant  parts  of  the  country  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  others, 
he  seems  to  have  grown  tired  of  his  situation,  for  he  retired  to  England 
in  the  year  1565.  After  making  his  peace  with  the  Eufflisb  government, 
and  being  exposed  to  scnne  trouble  in  consequence  of  his  puritannical 
opinions,  he  finally  died  at  Chester  in  1601. 

than  episcopal  ordination  in  the  Christian  Church  till  the  Reformation  t  And,  aecondi^, 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  Scotch  reformed  preachers,  with  four  or  five  exceptions, 
were  laymen,  and  that  for  the  thirty-two  foIlo¥ring  years  they  never  used  any  form  of 
ordination  at  all  f  If  there  had  been  a  *'  succession  of  Presbyters,"  this  chasm  alone 
would  have  broken  it:  for  when  the  imposition  of  hands  was  resumed  in  J592,  they  wers 
merely  the  hands  of  lay-preachers,  which  of  course  could  convey  no  spiritual  authority 
or  commission  to  any  one«  It  follows  from  this,  that  Mr.  Cumming,  and  all  his 
brethren,  are  only  laymen ;  and,  yet,  such  is  his  ignorance  or  presumption  that,  in  the 
above  preface,  he  cidls  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Bishop  of  London, 
whose  episcopal  consecration  is  unbroken,  his  co'presbytera  I ! 

'  Even  in  the  year  1572  there  were  only  252  ministers,  157  exhorters,  and  506 
readers  (all  layman  except  three  or  four),  for  the  whole  of  Scotland;  Mr.  Robert 
Hamilton,  minister,  and  Mr.  George  Black,  exhorter,  being  all  that  could  be  afforded 
for  St.  Andrew's.  In  a  '*  register  of  ministers,  exhorters,  and  readers,"  published  by 
the  Maitland  club.  It  is  there  stated  that  so  scarce  was  the  first  class  of  instructors, 
that  one  individual  was  appointed  to  "  minister  the  sacraments  to  the  haill  schyre" 
of  Peebles !  To  these  facts  it  may  be  added  that  when  Andrew  Melville  came  to 
St  Andrew's  in  1580  there  were  only  five  ministers  in  that  presbytery,  though  when 
he  left  it  there  were  sixteen.  M'Crie's  Life,  i.  342.  There  ought  to  have  been  twenty. 
It  was  many  years  before  the  country  could  adapt  itself  to  the  new  state  of  things, 
and  in  the  interval  great  disorder  ensued. 
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Over  the  Protestant  functionaries^  five  super! nteudents  were  appointed, 
the  district  of  Fife  and  Stratheam  being  assigned  to  subprior  Winram ; 
Knox  himself  acting  as  overseer  of  the  whole,  though  without  any  official 
authority,  or  distinguishing  title.  These  appointments  on  the  part  of 
the  Reformers,  whatever  might  be  the  defects  inherent  in  them,  suffi- 
ciently prove  that  they  were  no  friends  to  that  system  of  parity  which 
their  successors  have  adopted ;  for  to  these  superintendents,  as  much,  and 
in  some  respects,  more  power  was  assigned  over  the  inferior  ministers 
than  the  bishops  themselves  enjoyed,  under  either  the  Papal  or  Episcopal 
systems,  with  the  single  but  very  important  exception  of  ordination,  which 
was  abolished  altogether.  The  office  of  superintendent,  moreover,  Knox 
designed  should  be  perpetual ;  and  accordingly  it  continued,  with  some 
modifications,  till  eight  years  after  his  death ;  when  Andrew  Melville,  in 
his  zeal  for  the  Genevan  model,  found  means  to  set  it  aside.  Yet  such 
was  Knox*s  inconsistency,  that  he  forbade  any  canonical  consecration  to 
his  superintendents ;  and  so  true  was  he  to  his  principle  that  "  the 
people"  are  the  source  of  all  power,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil,  that  not 
only  did  he  give  the  General  Assembly  power  to  depose  the  superinten- 
dents, but  even  the  elders  of  their  own  parish  churches  (for  each  was 
obliged  to  have  a  parish  church  in  addition  to  his  being  a  superintendent) 
were  authorized  to  call  them  to  account  and  censure  them,  whenever  they 
saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  reason  for  doing  so !  Such  an  incongruous 
system  as  this  did  not,  and  could  ftot  last.^ 

But  though  the  property  of  the  Scoto-papal  church  had  been  enormous, 
little,  it  seems,  could  be  afforded  for  the  payment  of  the  reformed  minis- 
ters. From  £7  to  £12  sterling  (equal  to  about  £100  of  our  present 
money),  for  a  minister,  and  about  four  times  that  amount  for  a  superin- 
tendent, was  all  they  could  obtain  ;  and  even  that  was  unwillingly  and 
irregularly  paid  by  those  who  had  got  possession  of  the  church  lands. 
>yhen  it  is  considered,  observes  Sir  W.  Scott,  how  liberal  the  ancient 
kings  of  Scotland  had  been  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  appears  that  in  this 
point,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  doctrine,  the  Scottish  Reformers  held  a  line 
of  conduct  just  the  opposite  of  that  pursued  by  their  ancestors.  And 
this  unkindly  parsimony  was  the  more  felt,  because  the  principal  refonn- 
ing  lords  were  the  very  persons  by  whom  these  miserable  pittances  were 
allotted.  Wishart  of  Pittarrow  was  appointed  to  levy  and  pay  those 
stipends  to  the  clergy ;  but  he  was  found  to  be  as  niggardly  a  paymaster 
as  he  was  known  to  be  a  zealous  reformer;  so  that  it  became  a  common 
phrase  to  "  bless  the  laird  of  Pittarrow,"  as  a  zealous  professor  of  the  true 
faith,  but  to  bid  "  the  devil  take  the  compti'oller"  as  a  greedy  extortioner.' 

In  his  history  of  the  Reformation,  Knox  states  that  "  there  was  none 


'It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  Reformers  were  friendly  to  lay  patronage :  for, 
in  an  address  to  the  Queen  in  the  year  1565,  they  distinctly  state,  <*  Our  mind  is,  not 
that  her  majesty,  or  any  other  patron  of  this  realm,  should  be  deprived  of  their  just 
patronages;  but  we  mean  that  whensoever  her  majesty,  or  any  other  patron,  does 
present  any  person  to  a  benefice,  the  person  presented  should  be  tried  and  examined 
by  the  judgment  of  the  learned  men  of  the  Kirk,  such  as  presently  are  the  super- 
intendents, who  are  appointed  thereto.  As  the  presentation  to  benefices  pertains  to 
the  patron,  so  the  collation  ought,  in  law  and  reason,  to  pertain  to  the  Kirk ;  of 
which  collation  the  Kirk  should  not  be  defrauded  more  than  the  patrons  of  their  pre- 
sentation." 

2  History  of  Scotland,  ii.  72. 
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within  the  realm  more  unmerciful  to  the  puir  ministers  than  were  they 
who  had  the  grittest  rents  of  the  kirks."  In  reply  to  the  just  complaints 
of  these  "  puir  ministers/'  the  "  unmerciful "  plunderers  told  them  that 
their  petition  for  a  share  of  the  church  rents  was  a  devout  imagination  I 
In  fact^  the  ministers  contributed  to  bring  this  treatment  upon  their  own 
beads.*  They  had  declaimed  against  the  appropriation  of  so  much  wealth 
to  sacred  purposes :  the  nobility  thought  as  they  did  in  tliis  respect^  and 
took  most  of  it  to  themselves ;  and  having  thus  got  the  lion's  share  of  the 
spoils  they  bad  no  mind  to  part  with  it.  As  Dr.  Robertson  observes^  ''  it 
was  found  more  easy  to  kindle  zeal  than  to  extinguish  avarice."  The 
Reformers  accused  the  Papists  of  idolatry ;  but,  if  covetousness  be  idolatry, 
which  we  are  assured  by  the  highest  authority  it  is,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  Reformed  or  the  unreformed  were  the  greater  idolaters  of 
the  two. 

'*  The  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk  of  Scotland,"  as  it  is  singularly 
calfed, — in  other  words,  the  Records  of  the  General  Assembly,  from  the 
Reformation  down  to  a  late  date, — furnishes  sad  proofs  of  the  disorder,  im- 
morality, and  intolerance,  which  prevailed  throughout  Scotland  at  the 
period  we  are  now  reviewing.  We  read  of  numberless  cases  of  forni- 
cation, adultery,  and  incest,  some  of  them  of  a  very  disgusting  character. 
Indeed,  impurity  seems  to  have  been  the  besetting  sin  of  Scotland  at 
this  time.  In  Perth  alone,  whose  population  did  not  exceed  six  thousand, 
there  were  on  an  average  eighty  convicted  cases  of  adultery  annually,  even 
under  the  vigilant  superintendence  of  their  first  Protestant  minister,  Mr. 
Row;  and  Mr.  Petrie  informs  us  that  in  1570  a  report  was  made  to  the 
General  Assembly,  firom  a  very  small  district,  of  six  hundred  persons  con- 
victed of  having  so  oflfended,  and  who  had  not  yet  satisfied  the  discipline  of 
the  kirk.^  In  the  same  records  we  read  of  complaints  entered  against  all  the 
five  superintendents,  and  many  of  the  ministers,  for  various  delinquencies, 
but  especially  pluralities,  non-residence,  and  negligence  in  visiting  their 
charges ;  and  at  one  of  the  sittings  of  the  assembly,  twenty-seven  minis- 
ters wei'e  complained  of  by  name,  that  "  they  had  wasted  the  patrimony 
of  their  benefices,  and  made  no  residence  at  their  kirks."'  We  find  also 
frequent  petitions  for  more  superintendents  or  commissioners  of  kirks,  for 
more  money  to  pay  them,  more  kirks  to  preach  in,  and  manses  to  live  in ; 
and  several  from  the  parishes  to  which  the  superintendents  were  attached, 
that  their  spiritual  concerns  were  neglected :  and,  to  take  a  case  connected 
with  St  Andrew's,  the  parishioners  of  Tynningham  complained  that  while 
they  paid  their  tithes  to  St.  Mary's  college,  neither  word  nor  sacraments 
were  dispensed  among  them.  We  read  of  some  ministers  throwing  up 
then:  office,  and  resorting  to  civil  employments  for  want  of  a  livelihood ; 
and  others  expressing  their  wish  to  do  the  same,  but  forbidden  by  the 
Assembly ;  and,  what  is  curious,  there  is  the  following  question  recorded 
as  gravely  proposed  and  answered :  "  Q.  Whether  a  minister  or  reader 
may  tap  ale,  beer,  or  wine,  and  keep  an  open  tavern  ?  ^.  A  minister  or 
reader  who  taps  ale,  beer,  or  wine,  and  keeps  an  open  tavern,  should  be 
exhorted  by  the  commissioners  to  keep  decorum."^     In  short,  we  discover 


*  Scott's  Lives  of  the  Protestant  Reformera,  pp.  185,  186. 

'  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  with  Calderwood's  Additions,  p.  376. 

»  Ibid.  p.  378. 
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instances  of  the  prevalence  of  all  kinds  of  vice,  and  of  those  who  com- 
mitted them  promising  to  amend,  hut  seldom  performing — instances  of 
readers  usurping  the  office  of  ministers  hy  dispensing  the  sacraments— of 
Papists  commanded  to  join  themselves  to  the  new  estahlishment  on  pain 
of  excommunication  ~  of  orders  to  suppress  all  heretical  hooks,  and  not  to 
allow  them  to  be  imported  or  printed — of  compulsory  abolition  of  the 
fasts  and  festivals  of  the  church — %f  the  refusal  of  lay  commendators  to 
pay  their  thirds  of  benefices— of  simony,  &c.,  &c.^ 

The  following  extract,  from  a  sermon  preached  hy  Mr.  Ferguson,  a 
minister  of  Dunfermline,  at  Leith,  before  the  Regent  Marr,  the  General 
Assembly,  and  many  of  the  nobility,  in  January,  1571,  strikingly  con- 
firms the  foregoing  account  of  the  slate  of  religion  in  Scotland  at  the 
period  in  question : — 

"  Then,  the  same  accusations  and  complaints  that  God  used  of  old  by 
his  prophet  against  the  Jews  serve  this  day  against  them  that  are  like  the 
Jews  in  transgression  ;  yea,  they  serve  against  us.  For  this  day  Christ 
is  spoiled  amongst  us,  while  that  which  ought  to  maintain  the  ministry  of 
the  kirk  and  the  poor  is  given  to  profane  men,  flatterers  in  court,  ruffians, 
and  hirelings :  the  poor,  in  the  mean  timey  oppressed  with  hunger,  the 
kirks  and  temples  decaying  for  lack  of  ministers  and  up-holding,  and 
the  schools  utterly  neglected.  But  now  to  speak  of  your  temples,  where 
the  word  of  God  should  be  preached,  and  the  sacraments  ministered — all 
men  see  to  what  miserable  ruin  and  decay  they  are  come ;  yea,  they  are 
so  profaned  that,  in  my  conscience,  if  I  had  been  brought  up  in  Germany, 
or  in  any  other  country  where  Christ  is  truly  preached,  and  all  things 
done  decently  and  in  order,  according  to  God  s  word,  and  heard  of  that 
purity  of  religion  that  is  among  you,  and  for  the  love  thereof  had  taken 
travel  to  visit  this  land,  and  then  should  have  seen  the  foul  deformity  and 
desolation  of  your  kirks  and  temples,  which  are  more  like  sheep'-cots  than 
the  house  of  God,  I  could  not  have  judged  that  there  had  been  any  fear  of 
God  or  right  religion  in  the  most  part  of  this  realm.  And  as  for  the 
ministers  of  the  word,  they  are  utterly  neglected,  and  come  in  manifest 
contempt  among  you :  ye  rail  upon  them  at  your  pleasure.  Of  their 
doctrine,  if  it  serve  not  your  turn,  and  agree  not  with  yonr  appetites,  ye 
are  become  impatient ;  and,  to  be  short,  we  are  now  made  your  table- 
talk,  whom  ye  mock  in  your  mirth,  and  threaten  in  your  anger.  This  is 
what  moves  me  (let  men  judge  as  they  list)  to  lay  before  your  eyes  the 
miserable  estate  of  the  poor  Kirk  of  Scotland,  that  thereby  ye  may  be  pro- 
voked to  pity  it,  and  to  restore  the  things  that  unjustly  ye  spoiled  it  of. 
Cleanse,  then,  your  hands  of  all  impiety,  specially  of  sacrilege,  whereby 
ye  spoiled  the  poor,  the  schools,  the  temples,  and  ministers  of  God's  word, 
yea,  Christ  himself.  I  grant  that  our  fathers,  out  of  their  immoderate 
zeal,  besides  the  teinds  and  necessary  rents  of  the  Kirk,  gave  thereunto 
superfluously,  and  more  than  enough.  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  but  that 
the  preachers  of  God's  word  be  reasonably  sustained  (seeing  that  there  is 
enough  and  too  much  for  that  purpose),  the  schools  and  the  poor  be  well 
provided,  as  they  ought,  and  the  temples  honestly  and  reverently  repaired, 
that  the  people  may,  without  injury  from  wind  and  weather,  sit  and  hear 
God's  word,  and  participate  in  his  holy  sacraments.     And  if  there  rest 


>  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  with  Calderwood's  Additions, /laMfiit. 
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anything  unspent  when  this  is  done  (as  no  douht  there  will),  in  the  name 
of  God  let  it  he  bestowed  on  the  next  necessary  affairs  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  not  to  any  man's  private  commodity.  * 

The  above  sermon  was  printed  at  St.  Andrew's  the  following  year.  It 
was  read  and  approved  by  John  Knox,  who  was  near  his  latter  end  at  the 
time,  and  who  thus  attested  his  opinion  of  it :  "  John  Knox,  with  my 
dead  hand,  but  glad  heart,  praising  God  that,  of  his  mercy,  he  leaves  such 
light  to  his  kirk  in  this  desolation" 

Making  every  allowance  for  the  confusion  arising  out  of  a  new  order  of 
things,  one  cannot  help  coming  to  the  conclusion,  from  a  review  of  the 
preceding  statements,  that  there  was  a  radical  defect  in  the  whole  system 
of  the  Scottish  Reformation  ;  and  that  defect  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
Reformers  not  being  prepared  with  a  well-ordered  and  apostolic  system  to 
substitute  for  the  one  which  they  overthrew.  Instead  of  sweeping  away, 
they  should  have  purified  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  admirable 
machinery  of  which  was  already  prepared  to  their  hands ;  and,  above  all, 
they  should  have  avoided  the  fatal  error  of  abolishing  the  canonical  ordi- 
nation of  the  priesthood,  and  the  consequent  distinction  between  the 
clergy  and  laity.  In  short,  they  should  have  adhered  to  the  example  of 
the  Church  Catholic  in  its  purest  period,  the  quod  semper,  quod  ubique, 
quod  ab  omnibus,  the  system  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  ''one  Catho- 
lic and  Apostolic  Church,"  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and  by  all  her  faithful 
members.  Thus  they  would  have  avoided  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
into  which  they  speedily  fell ;  their  successors  would  have  escaped  the 
changes  and  fluctuations  to  which  they  have  ever  since  been  liable  ;  and 
instead  of  a  "  violent  and  disordered  Reformation,'*  as  Spottiswood  justly 
calls  it,  we  should  have  had  one,  like  England,  worthy  of  the  name ;  a 
Reformation  not  rashly  undertaken  by  rapacious  barons  at  the  head  of  an 
ignorant  and  fanatical  populace,  but  conducted  by  wise  counsellors  and 
learned  prelates.  L. 

[The  Author  of  the  above  and  former  papers  has  consented  to  furnish 
us  with  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  the  first  of 
the  series  will  appear  in  our  next. — Ed.] 
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4.  I  do  embrace  and  receive  all  and  every  thin^  that  hath  been  defined  and  declared 
in  the  holy  Council  of  Trent,  concerning  Original  Sin  and  Justification. 

The  fourth  article  of  the  Trent  Creed  is  on  the  suhjects  of  Original 
Sin  and  Justification,  and  the  Romanist  is  obliged  to  conform  his  belief 
to  the  definition  of  the  Synod  of  Trent,  without  reference  to  what  Scrip- 
ture or  the  ancient  fathers  declare.  The  chief  difference  between  tbe 
Roman  and  Anglican  Churches,  on  the  subject  of  original  sin,  is  in  the  effect 
which  the  sacrament  ot  Baptism  produces  on  it.  The  council  of  Trent 
decreed : 

"If  any  one  does  not  confess  that  the  first  man  Adam,  when  he  trans- 
gressed the  command  of  God  in  Paradise,  immediately  lost  the  holiness 
and  righteousness  in  which  he  had  been  foimed,  and  by  that  miscarriage 
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incurred  the  anger  and  indignation  of  God,  and  thus  death  also^  which 
God  hefore  had  threatened  against  him ;  and^  together  with  deaths  captivity 
under  the  power  of  him  that  hath  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil ; 
and  that  the  whole  Adam,  through  this  trangression,  was  changed  for  the 
worse,  hoth  as  regards  soul  and  hody ;  let  him  be  accursedS^ 

Original  sin  means  the  hereditary  stain  and  corruption  of  nature,  which 
the  apostacy  and  hreach  of  covenant  of  our  first  parents  entailed  upon  all 
their  posterity ;  hy  whom  "  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin ; 
and  so  death  passed  upon  all  meji,for  that  all  have  sinned,^  Adam  was 
created  in  the  image  of  God,  that  is  in  innocence ;  hut,  hy  doing  that  which 
he  was  ccHumanded  not  to  do,  he  "  sinned,  and  came  short  of  the  glory  of 
God.^  This  shortcoming  and  tendency  to  evil  became  hereditary  in  all 
Adam's  descendants,  in  whose  fiesh  no  good  thing  dwelleth;  "for  the 
flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  against  the  flesh."*  Every 
man  finds,  by  daily  experience,  that  however  willing  he  may  be  to  obey 
God's  law,  yet  in  his  own  unassisted  strength,  he  is  unequal  to  the  per- 
formance of  any  good  thing ;  for  that  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh ,^ 
and  lusteth  against  the  Spirit.  Adapi's  sin  thoroughly  corrupted  his  own 
nature,  and  all  his  descendants  are  consequently  partakers  of  his  corrup- 
tion, are  far  gone  from  original  righteousness,  and  strongly  inclined  to 
evil,  and,  being  bom  of  the  flesh,  are  children  of  wrath,  and  disposed  to 
bring  forth  the  works  of  the  flesh.  In  this  natural  or  fleshly  state  he  is 
destitute  of  those  heavenly  graces  which  formed  his  likeness  to  God,  his 
faculties  are  depraved,  his  heart  is  blind  and  alienated  from  the  life  of 
God,  and  his  understanding  is  darkened;^  he  is  consequently  unable  to 
seek  rightly  his  present  or  future  happiness  without  the  preventing  and 
co-operating  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  "  for  it  is  God  which  worketh 
in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure."^ 

When  reduced  to  this  miserable  state,  and  driven  out  of  Paradise  to 
teach  him  that  he  had  forfeited  heaven,  of  which  it  was  a  type,  and  all 
the  benefits  of  his  covenant,  God  took  compassion  on  Adam,  and  not  only 
forgave  his  sin  on  his  repentance,  but  also  provided  a  remedy  to  satisfy 
his  own  justice  and  to  exalt  his  own  mercy.  He  graciously  promised 
that  in  the  fulness  of  time  the  Seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  head 
of  the  serpent  which  had  deceived  them ;  and  who,  as  their  Redeemer, 
should  recover  them  from  the  power  of  the  devil,  and  restore  them  to 
his  favour.  But  divine  justice  required  an  atonement,  and  none  but 
God  could  make  it ;  Christ  therefore  took  man's  nature,  and  in  that 
nature  made  atonement  by  suflTering  death  on  the  cross,  the  looking  for- 
ward to  which  formed  the  faith  of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets.  The 
sacrifice  of  a  lamb  embodied  to  their  faith  the  Lamb  slain,  or  devoted  to 
be  slain,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  whose  blood  represented 
the  atoning  blood  of  Christ ;  as  the  water  in  Baptism  and  the  wine  in  the 
Eucharist  now  do  to  the  faith  of  the  Christian.  In  the  typical  shadows 
of  the  law,  all  things  were  cleansed  with  blood,  and  no  man  was  purified 
and  legally  absolved  from  his  sins  without  a  bloody  sacrifice.^  The 
sacrifice  of  Christ's  blood  was  the  covenant  that  God  established  with 
his   Church  from .  the  beginning,  and  by  the  sprinkling  of  which  in 
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Baptism,  God  has  cleaosed  us  from  dead  works,  or  from  tbat  stain  which 
we  contracted  by  generation.  The  imputation  of  the  guilt  of  original  sin, 
and  the  consequent  liability  to  condemnation,  are  removed  by  regenera- 
tion, or  being  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit  in  the  sacrament  of  Baptism, 
for  '^  that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit."  All  therefore  who  have 
been  baptized  unto  Christ  have  put  on  Christ;'  and  are  thus  bom  of 
the  Spirit,  and  are  no  longer  at  enmity  with  God,  nor  aliens,  but  sons  and 
heirs,  and  "  the  very  members  incorporate  in  the  mystical  body  of  Christ;** 
and  are  enabled  by  his  grace  and  assistance  to  bring  forth  the  fmits  of 
the  Spirit  in  good  works.  Although  we  are  bound  to  be  ever  striving 
after  perfection,  yet  we  are  not  perfect ;  for  "  this  infection  of  nature  doth 
remain,  yea  in  them  that  are  regenerate,  whereby  the  lust  of  ihe  flesh  is 
not  subject  to  the  law  of  God.  And  although  Uiere  is  no  condenmatiou' 
for  them  that  believe  and  are  baptized,  yet  the  apostle  doth  confess  that 
concupiscence  and  lust  hath  of  itself  the  nature  ot  sin."' 

The  Church  of  England  prays  for  grace  to  cast  away  the  works  of 
darkness  or  of  the  flesh,  and  acknowledges  that  through  our  sins  and 
wickedness  we  are  sore  let  and  hindered  in  mnning  the  race  that  is  set 
before  us.  And  although  the  element  of  water  in  Baptism  is  sanctified 
to  the  mystical  washing  away  of  sin ;  yet  "  after  we  have  received  the  Holy 
Ghost  (in  Baptism,)  we  may  depart  from  grace  given,  and  fall  into  sin, 
and  by  the  grace  of  God  we  may  arise  agoin^  and  amend  our  lives."  * 
The  Church  of  England  therefore  teaches  that,  although  made  alive  in 
Christ,  yet  "  the  infection  of  nature,"  the  old  Adam,  still  remains,  and  we 
require  to  be  daily  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  we  may  be  enabled 
to  walk  in  the  ways  of  his  laws,  and  in  the  works  of  his  commandments. 

But  on  the  contrary  the  Church  of  Rome  teaches  that  the  laver  of 
regeneration  in  Baptism,  totally  extirpates  original  sin :  on  this  point 
she  decreed  at  Trent: — 

*'  If  any  one  denies  that  the  guilt  of  original  sin  is  remitted  by  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  conferred  in  Baptism ;  or  asserts 
that  the  whole  of  that  which  has  the  nature  of  sin  is  not  taken  away,  but 
that  it  is  only  scraped  over  or  not  imputed ;  let  him  he  accursed**^ 

That  original  sin  is  entirely  taken  away  at  Baptism  is  not  the  doctrine  of 
scripture,  nor  of  the  English  Church ;  but  it  is  altogether  the  particuliar  doc- 
trine "  defined  and  declared  in  the  holy  council  of  Trent,"  and  is  therefore 
only  the  peculiar  dogma  of  a  sect.  The  sacred  epistles  were  addressed  to 
baptized  Christians,  yet  they  all  exhort  us  in  the  strongest  manner  to  avoid 
that  concupiscence  and  lust  which  our  article  says  ''  hath  of  itself  the 
nature  of  sin."  Bishop  Bumet  says  ''  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
Baptism  takes  away  au  the  branches  and  effects  pf  original  sin:  it  is 
enough  if  we  are  delivered  from  the  wrath  of  God,  and  brought  into  a 
state  of  favour  and  acceptation :  we  are  freed  from  the  curse  of  death  by 
our  being  entitled  to  a  blessed  resurrection ;  and  if  we  are  so  fiir  freed 
from  the  corruption  of  our  nature  as  to  have  a  federal  right  to  such 
assistance  as  will  enable  us  to  resist  and  redress  it,  though  it  is  not  quite 
extinct  in  us,  so  long  as  we  five  in  these  frail  and  mortal  bodies,  here  are 
very  great  efiects  of  our  admission  to  Christianity  by  Baptism,  though 
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this  should  not  go  so  far  as  to  root  all  inclination  to  evil  out  of  our 
nature." 

In  the  former  article^  the  Anglican  and  Roman  Churches  differ  only  in 
the  effect  of  the  sacrament  of  Baptism  on  original  sin  :  hut  the  difference 
in  the  article  of  justification  is  more  essential.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England  is 

^  We  are  accounted  righteous  before  God,  only  for  the  merits  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  by  faith,  and  not  for  our  own  works  or  deservings."  ^ 

The  chief  ohjection  to  the  decrees  of  Trent  on  the  article  of  justifi- 
cation is  the  doctrine  of  human  merit,  in  which  the  two  churches  are  dia- 
metrically opposed. 

"If  any  shall  say  that  the  good  works  of  a  justified  person  are  in  such  ways  the 
gifts  of  God  that  they  are  not  also  the  good  deserts  of  the  justified  person  himself;  or 
that  a  justified  person  does  not  truly  deserve  an  increase  of  grace  and  life  eternal^  and 
the  attaining  eternal  life,  provided  he  departs  in  a  state  of  grace,  and  even  art  increase 
of  glory  by  the  good  works,  which  are  wrought  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  merits  of 
Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  he  is  a  living  member :  let  him  he  accursed*"  ' 

Justification  is  the  free  gift  of  God  hy  grace,'  on  account  of  the 
merits  only  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  without  any  deserving  of  our  own. 
It  includes  a  remission  of  original  and  actual  sin,  a  reconciliation  and 
acceptance  with  God,  wherehy  man  is  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of 
that  divine  favour,  which  was  forfeited  hy  Adam's  transgression,*  and  he 
is  accounted  righteous  or  just,  although  in  fact  he  he  guilty,  "  even 
as  Ahraham  helieved  God,  and  it  was  accounted  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness."* It  is  God  who  justifies  and  accepts  those,  as  if  they  were 
righteous,  who  are  suhject  to  sin  and  condemnation,  and  who  can 
neither  wash  out  the  hereditary  stain  which  defiles  their  nature,  nor 
atone  for  their  actual  transgressions  hy  any  works  or  merits  of  their  own. 
The  grace  of  justification  is  conferred  in  the  sacrament  of  Baptism,^ 
when,  by  the  growth  and  power  of  sanctification,  the  Christian  life  begun 
in  peace  with  God  is  continually  strengthened  and  supported  "  till  we  all 
come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God, 
imto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ.'  We  receive  justification  through  faith,  by  such  a  belief  in  the 
nature,  power,  and  merits  of  the  second  Adam,  as  works  by  love^  and 
leads  us  through  grace  from  faith  to  faith — from  faith  believing  to  faith 
obeying ;  ^  and  which  God  is  graciously  pleased  to  reckon  as  good  works, 
though  tliey  are  very  far  from  being  perfect.  Or,  as  Mr.  Newman  has 
well  expressed  it,  ''Justification  comes  through  the  sacraments;  is  received 
by  faith,  consists  in  God's  inward  presence,  and  lives  in  obedience." 

In  the  Roman  canon,  the  "  good  deserts  of  the  justified  person  him- 
self" is  made  the  cause  of  justification  without  respect  to  the  dderits  of 
Christ,  which  is  inconsistent  with  our  Saviour's  words,  which  certainly 
imply  an  obligation  irrespective'of  merit — "  So  likewise  ye,  when  ye  shall 
have  done  all  those  things  which  are  commanded  you,  say  we  areunpro- 
Jitable  servants :  we  have  done  that  which  was  our  duty  to  ^doP     Dur 
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best  works  are  fall  of  sin  and  imperfection^  and  at  best  are  more  worthy  of 
punishment  than  of  reward;  and  it  is  of  His  infinite  mercy  only  that 
they  are  accepted.  The  best  of  men  may  with  truth  acknowledge,  with 
the  prophet,  that  "  all  our  righteousnesses  are  as  filthy  rags,  and  we  all  do 
fade  as  a  leaf/'^  Although  God  has  graciously  given  those  who  do  his 
commandments  a  right  to  the  tree  of  Hfe;^  yet  it  is  entirely  through  the 
merits  of  Christ,  who  redeemed  us  with  his  own  blood,  and  we  ought  there, 
fore  to  look  only  unto  him,  who  is  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith* 
Our  own  merits,  whether  in  faith  or  works,  are  small  indeed :  "  not  by 
works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  his  mercy  he 
saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.^  God  extends  his  grace  freely  to  us,  and  which  of  itself  implies 
our  unworthiness,  not  on  account  of  our  merits,  but  solely  on  account  of 
the  merits  of  Christ,  according  to  his  gracious  purpose ;  for  "  unto  every 
one  of  us  is  given  grace  according  to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ.^ 
Without  Christ  we  can  do  no  good  thing,  and  we  cannot  think  a  good 
thought  without  his  grace  assisting  us  both  to  will  and  to  do.  Faith  is  the 
condition,  but  not  the  cause,  of  our  justification ;  but  even  our  faith  is  not 
meritorious,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  gift  of  God ;  *'  for  by  grace  are  ye  saved 
through  faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God.**  * 

The  Roman  doctrine  of  merit,  and  also  the  bold  assertion  of  that 
Church,  "  that  God  hates  nothing  in  those  who  are  bom  again,*'*  natu- 
rally follows  the  dogma  of  the  total  extirpation  of  original  sin  ;  and  is  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  Calvinistic  tenet,  that  God  sees  no  sin  in  the 
elect  This  is  a  delusion  of  Satan,  which  both  parties  may  find  to  be 
fallacious,  when  it  will  be  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  to  whom  the 
words  of  the  apostle  might  convey  some  edifying  instruction — '*  let  him 
who  thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall ! 
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In  all  ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  from  the  period  of  the  great  apos- 
tacy,  there  were,  amidst  a  crooked  and  perverse  generation,  a  few  humble 
and  holy  Christians  who  stood  fast  in  tne  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  There 
were  also  two  witnesses,  who  are  represented  by  St.  John  as  "  two  olive 
trees"  and  two  candlesticks,"  that  is,  two  churches — for  an  olive  tree  and  a 
candlestick  are  alike  symbols  of  a  Church — who  were  to  prophesy  in  sack- 
cloth during  the  whole  time  of  the  apostacy ;  that  is,  they  were  to  be 
persecuted  during  all  that  time.  This  time  of  persecution,  or  darkness, 
has  been  called  the  "  dark  ages,"  or  "  the  night  of  time,'*  during  which 
many  corruptions  arose  in  the  church,  and  which  had  almost  obliterated 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Among  others,  the  practice  of  Indulgences, 
or  of  commuting  sins,  whether  past  or  to  come,  that  is,  of  commission  or 
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intendon,  (or  money  or  money's  worthy  which  first  began  about  the  year 
1 190,  and  was  a  consequenee  of  auricular  confession  and  penance.  In 
the  good  providence  of  God  an  unusually  extensive  and  indecent  sale  of 
Indulgences  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Reformation ;  and  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  Augustinian  monks,  that  the  Dominican  order  should  have 
the  privilege  exclusively  granted  to  them,  produced  that  opposition  which 
ended  in  the  fall  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  symbolical  city,  or  the  Roman 
Church :  Rev.  xi.  13.  By  the  same  providential  disposition  of  God,  the 
art  of  making  paper  and  of  printing  had  been  discovered  a  short  time 
before,  by  which  means  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  multiplied,  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  Cross  were  circulated  more  securely  and  efiectually  than 
by  oral  preaching. 

We  now  propose  to  give  some  account  of  Luther  and  his  times,  and  the 
following  account  of  his  birth  and  early  years  is  extracted  from  an  Ame- 
rican work  which  has  been  reprinted  in  England : — 

A  poor  miner,  who  wrought  in  the  mines  of  Mansfeldt,  and  lived  at 
Eisenach^  took  a  journey  to  Eisleben,  to  attend  the  annual  fair.  His 
wife  was  too  desirous  to  accompany  him  to  be  denied ;  and,  on  the  night 
they  arrived,  she  gave  birth  to  a  son.  He  was  bom  on  the  10th  of  No- 
vember, in  the  year  1483,  on  the  eve  of  St.  Martin  s  day ;  and  from  this 
circumstance  his  parents  named  him  Martin.  The  father  strove  to  edu- 
cate his  son  in  virtuous  habits ;  and,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
considered  strict  discipline  a  powerful  aid  to  good  conduct ;  to  this  the 
young  Martin  was  eaiiy  subjected.  As  he  grew  older,  he  was  placed  in 
an  institution  at  Eisenach,  where  he  had  access  to  the  learning  there 
taught ;  but  was  unprovided  with  funds,  and  had  not  money  to  procure 
food.  la  company  with  several  other  students,  as  poor  as  himself,  he  en- 
deavoured to  procure  bread  by  singing  at  the  doors  of  wealthy  houses. 
On  these  occasions  he  sometimes  sang  his  own  compositions,  at  others 
the  favourite  ditties  of  the  day ;  sometimes  he  chanted  forth  the  sufferings 
of  the  martyrs.  All  this  he  called  bread  music.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  the  power  "  to  soothe  the  savage  breast ;"  for  he  was  often  taunted 
and  reproached,  accused  of  idleness  and  evil  designs,  and  driven  away  by 
menials,  though  the  only  reward  he  asked  for  his  musical  exertion  was  a 
piece  of  bread.  On  one  of  those  days,  when  his  very  soul  was  filled  with 
shame  and  indignation  for  the  hard  language  he  received,  he  wandered  to 
the  humble  dwelling  of  Conrad  Cotta ;  and,  throwing  himself  on  a  seat 
before  it,  overshadowed  by  ancient  trees,  he  relieved  his  overburdened 
heart  by  low  plaintive  music.  Whether  moved  by  the  mek)dy  of  song,  or 
the  tenderness  of  a  woman's  soul,  Luisa  Cotta,  die  wife  of  Conrad,  has- 
tened to  the  door  and  invited  him  to  enter.  She  then  placed  before  him 
the  simple  fare  her  humble  habitation  afibrded,  bread  and  honey,  with 
milk  from  the  mountain  goat.  The  honest  ardent  gratitude  of  the  youth, 
with  his  simple  story,  won  not  only  her  confidence,  but  her  affection. 
She  invited  him  to  coma  every  day  and  get  his  meals.  He  soon  equally 
interested  the  husband,  and  diey  both  continued  their  friendship  to  him. 
Many  years  after,  when  all  Europe  rung  with  the  name  of  the  Reformer, 
they  remembered  that  the  poor  hungry  boy  they  fed  was  Martin  Luther. 

In  the  year  1501  a  thin  pale  youdi  stood  at  the  gate  of  the  University 
at  Erfurt,  and  petitioned  for  entrance.  When  asked  if  he  was  qualified  to 
make  such  a  request,  he  replied-—'  He  who  prays  as  he  ought  has  already 
finished  half  his  labours  and  his  studies.'     "This  too  was  Martin  Luther ; 
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bot  he  did  not  now  come  unprovided  with  credentials;  he  brought  un- 
doubted testimony  of  his  morals  and  good  conduct^  and  was  reeeived  with 
cordiality. 

Luther  passed  many  hours  in  the  library  at  Erfurt  He  had  always 
considered  books  as  his  best  companions.  While  hunting  for  an  old  book 
in  one  of  the  alcoves,  he  took  down  an  antiquated  volume,  which  he 
opened.  It  was  the  Bible ;  he  had  never  seen  one,  and  thought  the  whole 
of  it  was  contained  in  the  portions  that  he  heard  read  on  Sundays. 
Even  the  learned  then  were  unacquainted  with  the  book  that  has  since 
been  almost  the  first  put  into  the  young  scholar's  hands.  In  the  year 
\60&  he  was  made  master  of  arts.  '  I  do  not  consider/  he  wrote,  '  the 
honour  as  any  thing  extraordinary ;  but  it  is  a  bond  upon  me,  by  unceas- 
ing study,  not  to  put  the  German  masters  to  shame  through  my  ignorance.* 
He  at  first  intended  to  study  law,  as  his  father  had  expressed  an  eainest 
desire  that  he  should ;  and  he  actually  began  the  study,  but  a  singular 
circumstance  changed  his  purpose. 

He  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  in  the  fields  round  EHurt,  and  took 
delight  in  studying  nature  under  its  various  aspects.  To  him  the  risins 
sun  was  a  glorious 't3rpe  of  that  light  which  was  to  spread  over  the  world. 
His  mind  was  solemn  and  contemplative,  and  he  looked  through  the 
visible  to  the  unseen.  The  moon,  with  its  refulgent  beam — evening,  with 
its  waning  light — the  summer  shower,  with  its  '  arrowy  rain,' — the  howl- 
ing tempest  and  wintry  blast,  all,  to  him,  had  high  and  mysterious  mean- 
ii^  ;  but  perhaps  most  of  all,  the  deep  hoarse  thunder,  reverberating  from 
cliff  to  cliff,  and  speaking  in  no  earthly  voice.  He  was  one  day  walking 
with  a  firiend,  and  conversing  on  subjects  of  deep  import,  when  their  con- 
versation was  arrested  by  one  of  those  peals  of  thunder  that  seem  to  shake 
the  very  pillars  of  heaven.  They  both  stopped ;  dark  clouds  had  gathered 
around  them,  and  the  forked  lighting  shot  athwart  the  sky.  To  the 
solenm  thought  of  Luther,  it  was  a  type  of  the  day  of  judgment,  when  the 
graves  shall  give  up  their  dead,  and  the  dead  come  forth.  He  turned  to 
speak  to  his  fiiend ;  the  thunderbolt  had  passed  him,  but  fallen  ihere  ;  it 
had  pierced  the  heart  that  a  moment  before  was  throbbing  with  affection  : 
it  haul  silenced  the  voice  that  responded  to  his  with  genuine  S3rmpathy. 
Luther  knelt  by  his  side,  and,  filled  with  awe  and  terror,  made  a  solemn 
vow  to  devote  his  life  to  Heaven.  It  is  not  strange  that,  educated,  as  he 
had  been,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  this  heaven  should  seem  to  him 
to  be  found  in  a  monastic  life,  devoted  to  prayer  and  praise,  to  abstinence 
and  penance,  to  humility  and  self-denial.  When  he  communicated  his 
vow  to  his  father,  he  strongly  remonstrated  against  it,  and  said,  '  Take  care 
that  you  are  not  ensnared  by  a  delusion  of  the  devil.'  He  entered  the 
monastery  in  1606,  after  passing  a  cheerful  evening  with  his  firiends. 

The  delusion  had  passed;  he  was  disgusted  with  the  Uves  of  the 
brothers,  and  found  no  communion  with  them ;  he  grew  gloomy  and  dis- 
contented; the  fire  of  his  zeal  was  qtienched,  and  for  a  time  nothing 
seemed  to  supply  its  place.  Those  who  had  before  seen  the  light  of  his 
mind  now  beheld  its  darkness  with  wonder  and  grief.  He  became,  through 
listless  indifference,  a  drudge,  and- by  degrees  the  door-keeper,  holding  a 
bag  in  his  hand  to  receive  idms  for  the  Auffustinian  convent.  It  must  not 
be  supposed  that  he  neglected  any  of  the  forms  or  habits  of  monastic  life. 
'  If  any  man  ever  won  heaven  by  monkery/  he  wrote  afterwards  to  a 
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friend,  'I  should  have  won  it;  for  the  truth  of  this  I  appeal  to  my 
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fellows.'  He  shut  himself  up  several  hours  during  the  day  in  prayer;  at 
midnight  he  sought  the  cloistered  aisles^  and  knelt  for  hours  on  the  bard 
stone.  Ey  this  zeal  he  obtained  a  great  reputation  for  piety;  but  his 
heart  was  cold  and  dead^  the  abstraction  of  his  mind  increased,  and  his 
health  began  to  decline.  At  this  period  of  his  life,  John  Staupitz,  vicar- 
general  of  the  Augustinian  monks  in  Germany,  a  nobleman  of  high  birth, 
and  greatly  esteemed  by  Frederic  the  Wise,  visited  the  monastery.  He 
closely  observed  Luther,  and  expressed  so  much  interest  in  him  that  the 
young  man  opened  his  heart  to  him,  explained  to  him  the  depression  that 
clouded  his  mind,  and  besought  counsel.  The  reply  of  Staupitz  was 
remarkable :  '  God  does  not  thus  exercise  you  for  nothing;  you  will  one 
day  see  that  he  will  employ  you  as  his  servant  for  great  purposes* 

While  in  this  state  of  despondency  he  turned  to  the  Bible  with  new 
ardour,  and  soon  gained  too  much  light  to  sit  down  supinely  in  slothful 
discontent  His  mind  burst  its  monastic  fetters.  He  wrote  to  Staupitz 
a  letter  that  induced  the  vicar-general  to  recommend  him,  in  the  year  1518, 
to  the  University  at  Wittemberg,  where  he  arrived  and  became  a  public 
'teacher.  A  short  time  after  he  was  sent  to  Rome  by  Staupitz,  about  the 
affairs  of  the  Augustinian  brotherhood.  Few  could  have  undertaken  this 
journey  with  more  ardent  feelings  than  Luther.  He  had  long  considered 
Italy  as  containing  witliin  herself  the  finest  specimens  of  painting,  for 
which  art  he  had  conceived  almost  a  passion,  through  his  friend  Louis 
Cranach.  The  names  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and  Julio  Romano, 
had  crossed  the  Alps.  There  too  was  the  holy  city  of  Rome,  with  its 
classic  legends ;  its  glorious  church  of  St.  Peter ;  the  Vatican,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Pope  the  vicegerent  of  heaven.  His  young  heart  throbbed 
as  if  it  would  burst  its  earthly  tenement,  when  he  thought  of  the  august 
faith,  the  lofty  piety,  he  was  to  witness.  Here  at  least  he  might  kindle 
an  undying  flame  of  Catholic  zeal.  He  performed  his  journey  principally 
on  foot.  The  way  did  not  seem  long ;  the  enthusiasm,  that  was  a  part  of 
his  nature,  strengthened  and  animated  his  purpose. 

At  Milan  he  presented  his  letter  to  the  prior  of  a  convent  The 
brothers  received  him  with  cordiality,  and  admitted  him  to  their  good 
cheer.  It  was'  unlike  the  Augustinian  cloister  he  had  left  at  Wittemberg. 
He  found  there  sumptuous  tables,  the  generous  juice  of  the  grape,  and  a 
total  disregard  of  the  forms  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  a 
pai't  of  his  religion.  When  Friday  arrived,  and  he  beheld  the  monks 
eating  flesh  as  on  any  other  day,  he  broke  forth  with  that  spirit  which 
afterwards  reached  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican;  severely  admonishing 
them,  and  charging  them  with  a  violation  of  their  duty  to  the  Pope,  who, 
he  said,  was  entitled  to  boundless  reverence.  The  friars  were  acquainted 
with  his  embassy  to  Rome,  and,  trembling  lest  he  should  denounce  them, 
secretly  plotted  to  silence  him  by  poison.  They  first  administered  a  small 
quantity,  meaning  to  increase  the  drug ;  but  Luther,  finding  himself  in- 
disposed in  the  night,  concluded  that  the  water  or  climate  did  not  agree 
with  him,  and  arose  early  in  the  morning  and  pursued  his  journey ;  thus 
unconsciously  frustrating  the  schemes  of  his  enemies.  He  continued  his 
way  on  foot  through  Lomhardy,  and  at  length  amved  at  Bologna,  where 
he  was  delayed  by  a  severe  fit  of  illness.  When  sufficiently  recovered,  he 
proceeded  to  Florence,  beheld  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  had  a 
glimpse  of  Raphael,  who  was  bom  on  the  same  day  with  himself.  His  reli- 
gious zeal  rose  to  a  holier  flame  as  he  contemplated  the  infant  Jesus  and  the 
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beautifal  Madonnas  of  that  artist.  His  whole  joorney  had  heen  a  school  of 
preparation  for  the  new  and  elevated  views  which  he  fully  believed  were 
to  be  revealed  to  his  mind.  When  he  entered  Rome  he  threw  himself  on 
his  knees,  raised  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  cried,  *'  I  salute  thee,  holy 
Rome,  sanctified  by  the  blood  of  the  martyrs."  With  an  impetuosity  he 
could  not  control,  he  ran  from  place  to  place ;  all  seemed  to  him  like 
consecrated  ground,  and  all  filled  him  with  religious  fervour. 

Julius  the  Second  was  then  Pope,  and  the  pious  Luther  panted  to  behold 
him.  He  inquired  when  he  could  have  audience  about  the  affairs  of  the 
Augustinian  order.  They  told  him  that  his  holiness  was  much  engaged 
in  secular  concerns,  and  he  must  wait  his  leisure.  When  he  inquired 
farther,  they  spoke  of  him,  to  his  astonishment,  as  a  great  warrior  and 
statesman,  skilled  in  politics,  instead  of  the  holy  pontiff,  the  meek  follower 
of  Christ. 

Luther  began  to  awake  from  his  dreams;  he  saw  luxury  prevailing 
among  the  rich,  and  the  poor  despised  and  trodden  under  foot.  When  he 
repaired  to  the  churches  he  was  shocked  at  the  haste  with  which  the 
priests  performed  the  services.  "  Before  I  had  finished  one  mass,"  he  said, 
"  they  had  gone  over  half  a  dozen,  as  if  they  had  been  praying  for  wages." 

Short  as  was  his  stay  in  Italy,  after  he  had  accomplished  his  business, 
he  acquired  a  very  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Roman  constitution,  and 
Italian  government,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  witness  a  splendid  pro- 
cession, on  the  election  of  a  new  cardinal.  Luther  looked  upon  the 
j^eorgeous  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Church  with  profound  veneration. 
His  mind  had  never  doubted  for  a  moment  of  the  infallibility  of  its 
doctrines,  and  pomp  and  parade  were  a  part  of  its  religious  rites. 

The  Pope  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  favoured  priests,  who 
were  raised  above  the  multitude  by  a  platform.  On  such  an  occasion  as 
this,  the  haughty  and  warlike  Julius  condescended  to  appear  like  the 
servant  of  the  Most  High,  at  least  in  exterior  deportment;  his  head 
bared  and  bowed  upon  his  breast,  in  token  of  deep  humility ;  his  eyes  closed, 
as  if  unworthy  to  look  upon  the  glories  of  the  scene ;  his  hands  devoutly 
crossed ;  while  his  splendid  pontifical  robes,  enveloping  his  shoulders,  fell 
over  the  sacred  altar  on  which  the  host  was  elevated ;  thus  uniting  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  by  some  mysterious  union,  with  the  holy  of  holies. 
His  jewelled  and  glittering  tiara  was  bom  on  a  cushion,  by  the  highest 
dignitaries.  Then  followed  others,  some  with  banners,  and  some  bearing 
immense  fans,  gorgeously  ornamented  with  the  plimaage  of  the  ostrich 
and  the  peacock,  which  they  ostentatiously  waved  around  the  mighty 
pontiff,  as  if  to  prevent  any  thing  unholy  from  approaching  him.  Car- 
dinals and  mitred  prelates  followed;  then  crosses,  relics,  flowers,  and 
incense ;  lighted  tapers,  rich  costumes,  and  solemn  music,  with  the  trea- 
sures and  trophies  of  centuries ;  thousands  of  priests,  magistrates,  and 
citizens ;  and,  lastly,  the  long  train  of  beggars  at  the  end,  exemplifying 
for  once  in  this  life,  that  the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together.  Yet  what 
was  all  this  compared  to  the  majesty  of  the  consecrated  Eucharist,  placed 
under  its  superb  awning  ?  When  the  bell  rang  with  what  fervour  Luther 
knelt  in  the  dust !  with  what  enthusiasm  did  he  listen  to  the  chant  of 
innocents  and  full  grown  choristers !  At  length  it  was  over,  and  he  after- 
wards said,  "  This  was  all  of  religion  I  found  at  Rome.*' 

On  his  return  to  Wittemberg  he  preached  with  new  unction ;  the  defi- 
ciencies of  others  supplied,  to  his  active  and  conscientious  mind,  stronger 
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motives  to  holiness.  It  seemed  as  if  he  felt  that  the  ark  of  the  Lord  had 
fallen  into  corrupt  and  feeble  hands.  It  is  curious  to  find  at  the  same 
time  his  noble  and  fearless  spirit  subjugated  by  the  bands  which  had  early 
fettered  him<  Having  neglected  reciting  the  canonical  hours,  from  press- 
ing business,  he  shut  himself  up  for  several  days,  reciting  them  all  toge- 
ther, with  the  most  punctual  exactness,  neither  eating  nor  sleeping  the 
while. 

Staupitz  early  discovered  in  Luther  an  energy  and  power  that  could 
accomplish  wonders ;  and  he  urged  him  to  become  a  doctor  of  divinity. 
Luther  was  unwilling ;  "  I  am  convinced,"  said  he,  "  that  my  days  will  be 
few ;  my  health  is  feeble,  and  it  is  far  better  for  you  to  seek  out  those 
who  promise  a  long  and  healthy  life." 

"Ah,  my  son,"  replied  Staupitz,  *'  God  has  work  to  do  in  heaven  as  well 
as  on  earth,  and  wants  young  doctors  there  as  well  as  here." 

He  at  length  consented,  and  the  expenses  attending  his  degree  were 
defrayed  by  Frederic  the  Elector,  who  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  cha- 
racter, learning,  and  piety  of  the  young  Luther. 

The  new  doctor  devoted  himself  with  ardour  to  the  cause  of  letters. 
His  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  led  him  highly  to  prize  the  writings  of 
Erasmus,  of  Rotterdam,  who  was  considered  the  reviver  of  classical  litera- 
ture. Yet  even  at  this  early  period  Luther  dissented  from  him  in  his 
interpretations  of  parts  of  Scripture,  and  wrote  an  able  letter  to  Spalatinus, 
the  chaplain  of  the  Elector,  and  learned  friend  of  Erasmus,  stating  his 
objections,  and  requesting  him  to  make  them  known  to  that  accomplished 
scholar. 

Such  was  the  early  life  of  the  Saxon  reformer ;  to  our  short-sighted 
view,  little  preparing  liim  for  the  part  he  was  to  act  on  the  great  stage  of 
life..  Yet  it  soon  became  apparent  that  his  stay  at  Rome  led  his  mind  to 
deep  inquiry.  The  Scriptures  became  his  daily  food,  and  he  already 
began  to  use,  unconsciously,  his  own  reason  in  the  interpretation  of  them, 
sometimes  in  opposition  to  the  Romish  dogmas. 

It  was  certain  that  he  brought  back  to  Germany,  after  his  residence 
in  Italy,  a  thorough  disapprobation  of  the  ecclesiastical  government.  As 
yet,  however,  he  did  not  presume  to  doubt  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope. 
It  was  not  till  a  much  later  period  that  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  "  If  I 
had  not  been  at  Rome,  I  might  have  been  afraid  of  doing  injustice  to  the 
Pope.  "* 

(To  be  continued.) 


When  the  time  of  trial  shall  come,  it  will  be  seen  which  principles  most 
favour  Rome —  the  Catholic  or  the  ultra-Protestant.  We  have  seen  those 
in  our  own  church  who  have  held  extreme  ultra- Protestant  notions — have 
become  converts  to  Rome,  of  whom  she  has  much  boasted.  In  Scotland, 
no  member  of  the  church  has  fallen  off  to  Romanism,  or  any  of  the  heresies 
which  have  disti-acted  it.  In  Edinburgh  alone,  the  Romanists  boast  of 
one  hundred  converts  from  Presbyterianism,  yearly.  —  Pnsey. 


*  Our  own  immortal  Wickliff  was  likewise  disgusted  with  the  heathenish  mummery 
and  the  dissolute  lives  of  the  Roman  dignitaries  and  clergy  generally,  and  cured  of  his 
boundless  veneration  for  the  Pope  by  a  journey  to  the  mystical  Babylon,  and  a  short 
residence  there.  —  Ed. 
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To  the  universal  sutprise  of  the  kingdom,  the  Synod  of  Ulster  has 
openly  fraternized  with  Popery,  and  joined  the  National  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  which  has  thus  broken  its  trust,  and  sold  to  the  Synod  the 
principle  of  "united  education."  The  National  Board  was  at  first 
constituted  for  the  purpose  of  encoiuraging,  nominally,  the  truth,  but, 
chiefly,  Pppeiy,  Presbyterianism,  and  Socinianism;  a  system,  as  Dr. 
Cooke  said,  which  "was  invented  and  imposed,  not  at  the  wish  of 
Protestants,  but  to  please  the  priests  of  Rome  in  their  dislike  of  Bible- 
reading  in  schools."  And  the  presbyterian  synod  was  so  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  National  Board,  that,  in  1836,  the  following  resolution 
was  passed  as  an  oflScial. record  of  its  disapprobation  : — 

"  That  inasmuch  as  the  Synod  has  unanimously  agreed  to  establish  a 
system  of  scriptural  education  upon  presbyterian  principles,  and  inasmuch 
as  it  has  repeatedly  lifted  up  a  testimony  against  the  new  system  of 
National  Education,  which  testimony  it  has  now  reiterated  in  the  state- 
ment, that  its  mind  on  the  subject  remains  unchanged,  it  shall  be  moat 
eaniestly  recommended  to  the  ministers,  elders,  and  people  of  this  body, 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  interests  of  religion,  and  securing 
the  peace  of  this  body,  none  of  them  shall  in  future  remain  patron  or 
correspondent  for  any  school  under  the  new  Board,  or  be  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  system" 

In  the  face  of  this  protest,  and  of  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
presbyterian  newspaper  published  in  Belfast,  that  "  we  have  now  more 
reason  than  ever  to  stand  aloof  from  the  whole  thing  as  anti'christian" 
the  Synod  has  bartered  its  principles,  and  formed  a  junction  with  that 
very  "  anti-christian  thing,"  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  public  money  irom 
the  National  Board  ;  which  corresponds  with  the  words  of  Scripture  that  the 
love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 

This  National  Board  of  Education,  like  most  Irish  things,  instead  of  hav- 
ing softened  down  the  asperities  of  parties,  has  served  not  only  to  exasperate 
the  old  against  each  other,  but  to  have  created  a  schism  in  the  infallible 
mistress  of  all  churches  hei-self.  The  respective  heads  of  this  popish 
schism  are  Dr.  Murray,  and  Dr.  M'Hale,  and  each  of  them  has  his 
partizans  among  the  Romish  bishops  and  priests.  Dr.  Murray,  the  head 
of  one  of  the  factions,  and  the  bishops  who  adhere  to  his  opinions, 
expressed  their  approbation  of  the  principles  of  the  Board,  namely,  an 
**  united  education."  On  the  other  hand,  the  notorious  M'Hale, 
commonly  self-called  '*  John  Tuam,"  and  the  bishops  who  compose  the 
articulations  of  his  tail,  were  dissatisfied  that  the  public  money  was  not 
more  openly  and  entirely  appropriated  to  the  exclusive  teaching  of 
Romish  superstition,  the  furtherance  of  Romish  ambition,  and  the  board 
itself  placed  under  the  complete  control  of  the  Romish  hierarchy.  The 
Pope  inclined  to  Dr.  Murray's  views  as  being  more  insidious,  more 
apparently  liberal,  and,  therefore,  by  lulling  suspicion  to  rest,  more  likely 
to  accomplish  the  designs  of  Rome  than  the  violent  and  more  straight- 
forward bigotry  of  Dr.  M'Hale. 

The  Presbyterians  also  pursue  their  own  advantage,  and  have 
deceived  the  public  with  respect  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  public 
money   was    granted  for    Irish   United   Education.     Neither  are  the 
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Socinians  inattentive  to  the  main  chance,  with  the  view  of  propagating 
their  own  pernicious  tenets,  under  the  authority  of  the  National  Board,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  national  purse.  Amidst  the  schisms  and  self-seek- 
ing of  these  three  sects,  the  Church  was  fairly  jostled  out  of  her  fair  propor- 
tion. A  house  divided  against  itself  camiot  stand,  and  the  National  Board 
was  on  its  last  legs,  and  likely  to  fall  to  pieces  from  internal  dissension,  when 
M'Hale's  faction  received  an  unexpected  ally  in  the  Synod  of  Ulster. 
This  unnatural  union  has  given  John  Tuam  and  his  faction  a  prepon- 
derance for  which  they  could  not  have  otherwise  looked.  The  un- 
varnished higotry  and  superstitions  of  Popery,  as  well  as  the  errors  of 
Presbytery,  and  the  blasphemy  of  Socinianism,  will  therefore  be  taught  in 
Ireland  by  the  authority  of  the  government'  acting  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  National  Board  of  Education  governed  immediately  by 
Dr.  M'Hale,  and  ultimately  by  the  Pope. 

The  British  government  respects  and  protects  the  liberty  of  conscience 
which  is  claimed  by  all  religious  sects,  but  can  only  recoguise  Uiem  as 
dissenters ;  whereas  it  is  pledged  to  support  and  maintain  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  by  law  established.    It  is  therefore  a 
breach  of  faith  in  the  government  to  support  a  system  of  national  education 
at  utter  variance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  National  Church.     A  chief 
objection,  urged  _by  the  Papist  to  the  united  education  is  the  risk  which 
their  children  run   of  becoming,  by  any  accident,  acquainted  with  the 
Scriptures,  to  which  they  have  an  utter  abhorrence,  but  which  it  is  the 
glory  of  the  Anglican  church  to  teach  her  children.  Popish  children  can  only 
acquire  such  knowledge  accidentally,  because  the  church  does  not  require 
the  children  of  the  sects  to  receive  religious  instruction  in  her  doctrines  or 
formularies,  which  she  offers  freely  to  all ;  but  does  not  claim  the  right  of 
forcing  it  upon  sectarian  children.     She  claims  the  right  to  demand  that 
instruction  in  the  holy  Scriptures  shall  form  an  essential  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  all  the  pupils  in  the  national  schools ;  and  hence  the  opposition  of 
the  Romish  party,  whose  hostility  to  the  Bible  is  invincible. 

Meantime,  since  the  points  of  repulsion  are  so  numerous  and  inveterate 
among  the  parties  composing  the  National  Board  of  Education,  the  Church 
of  Ireland  has  instituted  an  education  society  distinct  from  all  the  other 
parties.  In  the  schools  belonging  to  the  **  Church  Education  Society," 
the  Scriptures  and  the  doctrines  of  religion  are  taught  on  the  principles  of 
the  church,  in  conjunction  with  secular  education.  This  society  considers 
1.  That  religion  is  the  only  sure  basis  of  education.  2.  That  true  religion 
is  contained  in  the  word  of  God,  as  expressed  in  holy  Scripture.  3.  That 
scriptural  religion  harmonizes  with  the  doctrine  and  sacraments,  and  the 
discipline  of  Christ  as  this  church  and  realm  hath  received  the  same, 
according  to  the  commandments  of  God.  The  third  fundamental  law  of 
the  society  provides  "  that  the  holy  Scriptures,  in  the  authorized  version, 
shall  be  used  in  the  daily  instruction  of  every  child  in  attendance  who  is 
capable  of  reading;"  and  the  fourth  declares  "  the  schools  of  the  society  to 
be  open  to  all  children  whatsoever,  in  the  parish  in  which  the  school  may 
be  situated."  Instruction  is  also  constantly  given  in  the  Church  Cate- 
chism, and  formularies ;  but  no  child  not  belonging  to  the  church  is  com- 
pelled to  learn  these,  unless  with  the  consent  of  its  parents.  These  schools 
are  attended  by  the  children  of  Romanists,  and  other  dissenters,  who 
receive  instruction  in  the  catechism  and  formularies  of  the  church  and 
holy  Scripture ;  and  experience  shows  that,  unless  where  the  priests  and 
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dissentiog  ministers  interfere,  the  parents  of  such  children  have  no  ohjec- 
tion  to  such  a  course  of  study.  That  religion  ought  to  he  the  hasis  of 
education  is  shown  in  the  case  of  University  College,  London.  It  is  only 
a  very  short  time  since  Colonel  Stanhope  declared  to  the  last  meeting  of 
the  proprietors  and  friends  of  that  institution  that  it  had  proved  a  failure 
from  the  simple  circumstance  alone  of  the  total  absence  of  all  religious  in- 
struction ;  for,  amidst  all  their  professors  and  teachers,  a  professor  of  theo- 
logy was  not  admitted.  Nay,  they  do  not  even  permit  the  professors  and 
teachers  to  repeat  a  prayer  in  their  separate  classes.  It  was  very  well,  he 
said,  for  Lord  Brougham,  and  other  members  of  the  college,  to  speak 
lightly  of  this  matter,  but,  he  repeated,  they  would  never  persuade  the 
people  of  England  to  adopt  or  act  upon  such  principles.  Since  the  union 
of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  with  die  Papists,  the  Church  Education  Society  has 
adopted  and  issued  the  following  resolution : — 

**  Resolved — That,  in  consequence  of  the  arrangements  lately  made 
between  the  National  Board  of  Education  and  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  it  be 
notified  to  our  diocesan  associations,  through  their  secretaries,  that  this 
society  neither  has,  nor  ever  has  had,  the  remotest  intention  of  applying  for 
assistance  from  the  National  Board,  inasmuch  as  that  board  appears  to 
have  made  no  approximation  whatever  to  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Christian  education,  from  which  this  society  never  will  depart,  namely, 
the  scriptural  instruction  of  every  pupil  in  their  schools" 

The  National  Board  of  Education  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Papists,  Presbyterians,  and  Socinians ;  the  Church  of  Ireland  having  at 
first  stood  aloof,  but  is  now  entirely  withdrawn  from  it.  The  boasted  unity 
of  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  churches  is  finely  illustrated  by  the  acn- 
monious  warfare  which  is  at  present  going  on  between  Drs.  M'Hale  and 
Murray,  and  their  respective  partisans,  on  the  subject  of  national  educa- 
tion. The  following  letter  from  a  priest  of  the  Murray  faction,  named 
O^Malley,  to  Dr.  M'Hale,  will  show  the  decent  respect  which  the  Romish 
priests  show  for  episcopal  authority  when  it  interferes  with  their  private 
interests  and  pursuits.  And  yet  these  men  are  constantly  upbraiding  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  with  the  sects  and  parties  which 
have  broken  off  from  it ;  and  having  so  broken  off,  they  consequently  form 
no  part  of  the  church,  and  which  is  of  course  no  longer  accountable  for 
them.  But  so  seared  is  the  conscience  of  the  mother  of  harlots,  that  no 
arguments  nor  persuasion  nor  even  conviction,  can  induce  her  to  pluck  the 
beam  out  of  her  own  eye  before  she  attempts  more  clearly,  to  see  how  to 
cast  the  mote  out  of  the  eye  of  the  established  church. 

TO  HIS   ORACB  THE  MOST  &EV.    DR.   M^BALE. 

London,  March  28, 1840. 

My  Lord, — A  friend  of  mine  has  just  directed  my  attention  to  a  passage  in  one  of 
your  late  Philippics  on  the  education  question — that  very  meek  and  decorous  epistle 
yoQ  addressed  a  few  days  ago  to  his  grace  Dr.  Murray.    The  passage  runs  thus : — 

**  We  know  not  whether  your  gp'ace  felt  pain  at  the  scandalous  doctrines  that  were 
published  by  one  qf  your  priests,  ineuUing  to  the  apostolic  see,  calumnies  of  the 
catholic  priesthood  of  Ireland,  which  were  tearing  the  unity  of  the  church,  and  filling 
the  faithful  people  of  Ireland  with  sorrow,  and  to  check  which  the  interposition  of  the 
same  apostolic  see  became  necessary." 

I  thus  publicly  call  upon  your  grace  to  say  whether  you  did  intend  that  passage  to 
apply  to  me,  if  so ^  I  thus  publicly  challenge  you  to  prove  the  truth  of  any  one  of  the 
allegations  contained  in  it.  You  afiect,  my  lord,  to  be  the  champion  of  pure  catholic 
orthodoxy  in  Ireland ;  the  Irish  Catholic  public  have,  therefore,  a  clear  interest  in 
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ascertaining,  and  an  obvious  right  to  be  informed,  what  are  your  opinions  upon  those 
subjects  on  which  you  undertake  to  lecture  me.  You  citll  the  *' doctrines'*  of  my 
<'  sketch ' '  *'  scandalous."  Pray  do,  my  lord,  emerge  from  the  cloud  of  your  yague  gene- 
ralities, and  do  condescend  to  tell  us  which  of  them  is  scandalous,  and  to  what  extent 
it  is  so.  The  Irish  public  are  curious  to  know  whether  or  not  your  grace's  doctrinal 
tendencies  stretch  a  little  beyond  tTie  line  of  Catholic  truth,  or,  in  spite  of  appearances, 
really  stop  short  of  it.  For  my  part,  I  confess  that  your  grace's  ultra  zeal  in  defence 
of  the  papacy,  which  no  man  dreams  of  attacking,  seems  to  me  somewhat  suspicious; 
it  looks  very  lilce  the  Orangeman's  ultra  zeal  for  the  throne,  which  breathes  a  fierce 
allegiance,  only  qualified  a  little  with  the  condition  —  "  if  the  throne  serves  our  pur- 
pose we'll  sustain  it  to  the  death  —  if  not,  we'll  send  it  to  Coventry."  If  the  arch- 
bishop of  Tuam  can  make  the  Pope  serve  his  purpose,  all  well  and  good.  But,  let  the 
pope  say  nay,  and  then  who  will  venture  to  afiirm  that  we  shall  not  have  a  little  pope- 
dom of  our  own  —  the  petty  popedom  of  Confiavght,  with  Tuam  for  its  holy  see,  and 
John  of  that  ilk  the  first  pope  of  the  new  dynasty  1 

But,  my  lord,  be  that  as  it  may,  with  what  face,  let  me  ask  you,  could  you  dare  to 
accuse  me  with  "  insulting  the  apostolic  see  ?"  You,  who  lately  solemnly  avowed,  upon 
your  oath,  in  a  public  court  of  assize,  when  questioned  about  that  tribunal  at  the  holy 
see  which  has  the  head  management  of  the  church  affairs  of  this  country,  *'  that  it  is 
a  tribunal  that  sometimes  passes  its  judgments  hastily  and  upon  ex  parte  statements!" 
Or,  with  what  face  could  you  charge  me  with  **  tearing  the  unity  of  the  church,  and 
filling  the  faithful  people  of  Ireland  with  sorrow?"  you,  who  are  the  very  fountain, 
the  turbid  fountain,  of  that  whole  Jlood  qf  scandals  which  has  inundated  our  poor 
country  ;  you,  whose  whole  conduct,  in  relation  to  the  great  question  of  education,  has 
been,  from  the  very  hegiirava^,  factious,  arrogant,  uncanonical,  und  whismaiical  in 
the  very  highest  degree,  I  speak  to  you,  my  lord,  as  I  have  a  right  to  do,  plainly.  I 
know  as  well  as  any  man  the  deference  that  is  due  to  the  episcopal  office,  and  I  am  as 
ready  as  any  man  to  show  it.  But  you,  my  lord,  have  long  since  thrown  aside  ail 
episcopal  decorum,  and  have  not  a  particle  of  title  to  the  forbearance  it  inspires.  I 
see  no  bishop  before  me  now,  but  figuring,  as  I  find  you,  on  the  political  arena,  and 
amid  the  cloud  of  dust  angry  trampling  has  raised  around  you,  no  emblematical 
mitre,  no  peaceful  crozier  meets  my  eye —  I  can  see  only  dimly  gleaming  through  the 
mist  a  brass  pin  helmet,  and  a  rusty  sword.  In  that  attitude,  my  lord,  and  in  that 
costume,  you  have  no  terrors  for  me,  and  I  have  no  homage  for  you.  I  feel  disposed 
to  treat  you  with  as  little  ceremony  as  did  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart  the  bold  bishop 
of  Beauvais,  for  the  instructive  particulars  of  which  curious  rencontre  I  beg  to  refer 
your  grace  to  your  grace's  historical  recollections. 

With  respect  to  the  **  interposition  of  the  apostolic  see,''  thereby  bangs  a  tale,  my 
lord,  which,  when  it  comes  to  be  told,  will  make  you  or  your  partisans,  I  know  not 
which,  blush  to  the  very  eyes,  if  they  have  not  forgotten  how  to  blush,  and  which,  if  I 
have  not  mistaken  Uie  spirit  and  intelligence  of  my  countrymen,  will  place  you  in  a 
very  pitiful  light  before  them.  I  abstain,  however,  from  telling  that  tale  myself, 
because,  although  I  feel  convinced  it  would  damage  your  party  deeply  in  the  public 
estimation,  1  also  feel  it  would  awkwardly  compromise  an  authority  which,  unlikeyoa, 
my  lord,  1  would  not  slightly  disparage.  I  abstain,  therefore,  and  leave  appropriately 
the  dutiful  task  to  you.  In  the  meantime,  I  would  beg  to  refer  all  those  who  do  not 
choose  to  be  led  by  the  nose,  even  by  your  graee,  to  the  pamphlet  itself,  which  you 
here  so  unscrupulously  calumniate,  and  to  form  their  opinions  of  it  for  themselves. 

Before  I  conclude,  excuse  me,  my  lord,  for  taking  this  opportunity  of  making  one 
or  two  observations  upon  those  "  adopted "  propositions  which  were  the  immediate 
occasion  of  this  epistle  before  me.  The  use  that  you  and  your  party  have  made  of 
these  propositions  shows  very  clearly  the  forethought  of  Dr.  Murray,  and  how  very 
right  he  was  in  insisting  on  the  word  *' acquiesce,"  as  applied  to  them.  But  the  willing- 
ness of  his  friends  and  of  the  friends  of  education  to  go  every  possible  length  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  and  their  confidingness  throughout  the  whole  transaction,  contrast  most 
favourably  with  your  impracticable  intolerance,  and  the  trickery  and  cunning  with 
which  you  disguised  an  arrth-e pensee  and  seduced  them  into  a  step  in  no  small  degree 
imprudent.  I  cannot  conceive  why  they  should  even  acquiesce  in  some  of  these  pro- 
positions. Only  think,  for  instance,  of  their  agreeing  to  place  you  on  the  commission 
in  Marlborough- street  —  for  that  was  practically  one  of  them — the  archbishop  of 
Tuam  member  of  a  board  in  Dublin  holding  its  sittings  once  a  week,  and  frequently 
oftener !  How  could  you,  my  lord,  thus  ofLen  desert  that  fiock  your  disinterestedness 
to  which  you  have  trumpeted  so  loudly  ?    And  with  what  sort  of  face  could  you  sit 
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doirn  at  a  board,  every  member  of  which  you  have  been  for  yearn  insulting!  or  how, 
in  fine,  can  you  reconcile  your  affected  apostolic  meekness  with  the  outrageous  vanity 
of  supposing  that  a  commission  hitherto  an  "anomalous  thing,"  and  a  "  monstrous 
alliance  of  all  creeds,"  was  to  be  reduced  at  all  to  a  concord  of  sweet  harmony,  and  to 
a  most  **  holy  alliance  "  of  all  the  Christian  charities,  only  by  the  light  of  your  grace's 
peace-inspiring  countenance  beaming  benignly  upon  it  f  I'll  allow  you  a  sufficient 
time,  my  lord,  to  manufacture  at  your  leisure  a  convenient  reply  to  those  pertinent 
inquiries,  and  have  the  honour  to  be,  in  the  meantime,  your  grace's  humble  servant, 

"n  O 'Mallet. 


THE    CHRISTIAN  INSTRUCTOR  AND  THE  LIFE  AND 
TIMES  OF  ARCHBISHOP  SHARP. 

The  records  of  those  evil  days  upon  which  Archbishop  Sharp  fell  are 
replete  with  instniction  and  interest  to  the  faithful  churchman  who  can 
look  through  the  cloudy  afler  seeing  the  wrath  of  man  triumph  over  the 
merciful  dispensation  of  providence*  It  required  some  moral  courage  to 
encounter  the  host  of  enemies  among  the  presbyterians,  and  the  adverse- 
prejudices  even  of  episcopalians,  which  the  publication  of  the  life  and 
times  of  that  much  maligned  prelate  would  be  sure  to  call  up.  Presbyte- 
rian historians  have  so  long  pre-occupied  the  ground  with  their  lies  and 
calumnies,  that  truth,  when  it  is  demonstrated,  is  disbelieved,  and  lies, 
when  detected  and  exposed  and  the  evident  motive  of  the  presbyterian 
naendacity  clearly  exhioited,  are  still  clung  to  and  maintained. 

After  many  long  quotations  from  Hallam's  Constitutional  History,  the 
British  Critic,  and  other  respectable  authorities,  who  drew  their  informa- 
tion from  the  polUited  sources  of  presbyterian  historians,  the  editor  of  the- 
Christian  Instructor  adds,  "  When  all  this  is  but  the  unvarnished  truth, 
admitted  even  by  the  most  devoted  partisans  of  the  prelatical  cause;  what 
are  we  to  think  of  the  work  that  attempts  to  canonize  that  very  man  who 
was  the  acknowledged  instigator  and  ringleader  in  all  these  atrocities ; 
what  are  we  to  think  of  the  cause  that  requires  such  means  and  such 
sacrifices  to  su{^ort  it ;  and  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  man  who,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  we  refused  to  receive  such  men,  or  rather  such 
monsters,  as  the  commissioned  servants  of  the  God  of  holiness,  love,  and 
tnith,  with  unfaltering  tongue  can  consign  to  eternal  per^tion  a  whole 
kingdom  for  at  least  two  hundred  years  ?  But  is  it  possible  that  such  a 
man  does  exist  ?  Let  our  readers  peruse  the  extract  from  Mr.  Stephen's 
Introduction,  with  which  we  opened  this  paper,  and  answer  the  question 
for  themselves." 

The  "  most  devoted  partisaiis  of  the  prelatical  cause,"  perhaps,  never 
examined  Kirkton  or  Wodrow's  histories  for  themselves,  otherwise  their 
sagacity  would  have  easily  detected  the  lies,  false  assumptions,  incon- 
sistencies, and  contradictions,  which  run  through  every  page  of  them ;  but 
were  content  to  take  the  authority  of  subsequent  authors  of  presbyterian 
principles,  who  have  epitomized  Wodrow*s  felsehoods.  Had  they  exa- 
mined Wodrow,  they  would  have  rejected  with  disgust  the  rancorous 
malice  and  hatred  which  undisguisedly  runs  through  his  whole  history. 
With  the  utmost  gravity  Wodrow  has  set  down  in  malice,  which  we  are 
told  is  murder,  every  thing  that  could  possibly  tell  against  Archbishop 
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Sharp  and  the  bishops,  even  to  the  most  circumstantial  narrations  of 
their  dealings  with  the  devil;  but,  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  has  sup- 
pressed whole  letters,  and  parts  of  others,  when  they  tended  to  place  the 
primate  s  character  in  a  more  favourable  point  of  view.  Wodrow  makes 
the  most  atrocious  charges  against  the  primate  and  others  upon  no  better 
grounds  than  a  "maybe," — "  I  suppose," — "  probably," — "  as  we  heard," — 
"  it  was  generally  thought," — "  it  was  confidently  talked,"— or  any  hearsay 
from  any  old  woman  or  interested  party.  "  What  can  we  think  of"  an  editor 
of  Wodrow*s  work,  who  could  let  such  manifest  falsehoods  as  run  through 
it,  not  only  pass  without  any  charitable  note  or  comment;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  who  has  fortified  and  clinched  them  by  long  notes  extracted 
from  Burnet  ?  Why  we  can  only  think,  as  the  apostle  has  taught  us  to 
think,  that  '*  he  that  hiddeth  him  God  speed  is  partaker  of  his  evil 
deeds." 

So  far  were  the  primate  and  the  other  bishops  from  being  '^  the  instigators 
and  ringleaders  in  all  the  atrocities"  which  have  been  falsely  laid  to  their 
charge,  that  they  did  all  which  lay  in  their  power  to  soften  those  severities 
which  "  the  perverse  principle  of  habitual  disobedience  in  the  presbyterian 
ministers  and  people"  compelled  the  government  to  inflict.  During  the 
reigns  of  the  two  brothers,  there  was  not  one  man  suffered  death  or  other 
punishment  on  account  of  his  religion,  but  only  for  their  sedition  and  open 
rebellion ;  which  crimes  were  unquestionably  the  fruits  of  their  religion, 
which,  being  itself  a  rebellion  against  God,  must  necessarily  produce  the 
fruit  of  rebellion  against  the  sovereign,  who  is  his  minister.  Yet  it  was 
the  interest  of  the  party  to  make  it  appear  that  they  were  persecuted  for 
their  religion,  which  is  a  notorious  falsehood,  and  the  presb3rterians  have 
ever  since  kept  up  the  howl  of  persecution.  When  proof  is  demanded, 
they  suppress  the  facts  of  which  the  Covenanters  were  guilty,  of  rebellion 
and  their  rising  in  arms  to  overturn  the  government  and  dethrone  the 
king,  whom  they  had  cursed  with  their  excommunication,  but  point  to  the 
rebels  who  were  killed  in  battle,  or  executed  as  convicted  traitors,  and 
whom  they  call  saints  and  martyrs.  Presbyterian  saints  and  martyrs 
have  invariably  been  rebels  and  murderers,  and  have  fulfilled  the  words 
of  Scripture,  thinking  that  by  killing  the  successors  of  the  apostles  they 
were  doing  God  good  service ;  and  Christ  himself  assigns  the  reason,  and 
which,  with  all  their  pretensions  to  superior  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  is  fully 
applicable  to  the  presbyterians  of  the  present  day — "  because  they  have 
not  knoum  the  Father  nor  me.**  *  "  Had  they  known  the  Father,  or  been 
guided  by  the  gospel  of  his  Son,  they  would  have  obeyed  those  who  were 
set  in  authority  over  them,  and  held  them  in  estimation,^  they  would  have 
obeyed^ every  ordinance  of  man  for  Christ's  sake,  and  would  have  known 
that  the  prayers  of  unrepentant  murderers,  and  of  men  swollen  with  spi- 
ritual pride,  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord."'  But  we  beg  to  inform  pres- 
byterian saints,  that  Christian  saints  and  martyrs  have  always  suffered  in 
the  spirit  of  charity  for  Christ,  but  never  h^cve  fought  for  him  as  rebels 
and  traitors.  That  has  been  4eft  for  the  antiscriptural  morality  of  pres- 
byterians, and  their  prototypes  the  papists,  to  whom  rebellion  has  oeen 
familiar  in  all  ages  of  their  respective  histories. 

The  paragraph  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Life  and  Times  of  Sharp, 
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which  boa  moved  Dr.  Bums'  indignatioQ,  wiw  written  in  perfect  sincerity, 
aoid  in  tlie  same  sincerity  and  charitable  spirit  it  is  now  repeated : 

'*  The  violence  of  the  Coyenanten  (at  tke  Revolution),  aided  by  the  timid  non« 
resisteoce  of  the  Episcopal  Clergy,  succeeded  in  forcing  presbytery  on  the  nation  much 
againat  the  inclinations  of  the  people.  As  a  nation  it  has  shown  itself  unworthy  of 
the  saored  deposit  of  the  apostolical  succession,  by  the  sacrilegious  murder  of  three 
archbishops  of  St  Andrew's,  and  the  proscription  of  th0  whole  episcopal  order,  with 
which  Christ  promised  to  he  till  time  should  raerg^  into  eternity.  This  murderous 
proscription,  they  (the  presbyterians)  have  bound  upon  their  souls  by  a  solemn  oath,^ 
which  binds  them  to  extirpate  the  whole  episcopal  order.  Our  Saviour's  aflEectionate 
lamentation  over  Jerusalem  applies  with  full  force  to  that  kingdom  (Scotland), 
which  has  indeed  killed  the  prophets,  and  stoned  those  who  were  sent '  Repeatedly 
has  the  attempt  been  made  to  gather  them  into  the  apostolia  fellowship,  but  they 
would  not ;  and  therefor?  they  have  cut  themselves  off  from  the  communion  of  the 
Church  Catholic,  and  huve  been  given  up  to  a  state  of  anarchy  and  division."  ' 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  author  has  not "  consigned  a  whole  king- 
dom to  eternal  perdition ;"  but  he  has  said  that  they  are  self-excommuni- 
cated, and  it  may  be  added,  tbey  are  a  national  instance  of  rebellion  against 
Gods  laws.  These  are  all  facts  capable  of  demonstration.  Ever  since 
the  appearance  of  Andrew  Melville  as  a  reformer,  opposition  to  the  apos- 
tolic order  of  the  Church  has  been  violent,  and  was  at  last  successful, 
first,  during  the  presbyterian  rebellion  in  ]  638,  and  next,  in  their  rebel- 
lious courses  after  the  Restoration,  and  at  the  Revolution.  The  solemn 
league  stands  conspicuously  attached  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
faith,  as  their  authoritative  standard ;  the  murder  of  three  archbishops  is 
gloried  in  to  this  day,  and  called  the  just  execution  of  6od*s  vengeance; 
and  the  apostolic  fellowship  is  laughed  at,  as  a  relic  of  Popery,  and. an 
antichristian  usurpation.  Perhaps  a  better  specimen  of  their  ignorance 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  apostolic  succession  could  not  be  exhibited,  than 
in  the  edifying  fact,  that  Dr.  Burns  has  included  Claverhouse  in  the  line 
of  succession  ! — "  this  is  the  charitable  designation,"  says  he,  "  assumed 
by  the  descendants  of  Laud,  Sharp,  and  Claverhouse."* 

Language  has  been  exhausted  to  find  epithets  of  vulgar  abuse  to  heap 
on  Archbishop  Sharp,  for  following  the  dictates  of  a  well-informed 
conscience ;  and  for  accepting  the  primacy,  which  was  the  free  gilt  of  his 
sovereign,  who  also  nominated  several  of  the  other  bishops  of  his  own  un- 
biassed inclination.  But  it  so  happens  that  no  charge  of  apostacy  has 
ever  been  brought  against  Leighton,  Guthrie,  and  others,  who  were  equally 
obnoxious  to  the  charge  as  Sharp.  The  reason  of  which  is  very  simple. 
Shaip  was  chosen  by  the  Resolutioners,  that  is,  the  episcopal  clergy, 
to  represent  their  case  to  Cromwell,  who  was  importuned  to  peni^cute 
them  for  their  religious  opinions.  He  met  Guthrie,  the  representative  of 
the  Covenanters,  in  the  presence  of  Cromwell,  and  refuted  all  his 
calumnies,  and  turned  his  arguments  against  himself,  to  the  usurper's 
entire  satisfaction,  and  saved  his  brethren  from  presbyterian  persecution. 
This  was  attested  by  the  English  presbyterians,  Ashe  and  Calamy,  who 
wrote  to  Douglas  that,  "  Our  reverend  brother,— -Mr.  Shaip,  hath,  with 
much  prudence,  courage,  and  laboriousness,  unweariedly  attended,  and 


'  The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.         *  Matt,  xxiii.  37—39. 
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managed  the  trust  committed  to  him/'  The  Covenanters  never  forgave 
this  defeat^  and  it  is  the  spring  of  all  their  after  calumnies  and  of  his 
sacrilegious  murder^  to  accomplish  which  they  made  three  several 
attempts  before  they  succeeded.  They  ever  after  cherished  that  hatred 
which  is  one  of  the  works  of  the  flesh,  and  which  ripened  in  his  murder; 
and  they  have  since  sedulously  inculcated  it  into  the  presbyterian  people 
as  a  part  of  their  religion.  The  success  with  Cromwell  on  this  occasion 
induced  the  Resolutioner  or  episcopal  clergy,  to  select  him  to  treat  with 
the  king.  He  communicated  the  state  of  affairs  most  faithfully,  and, 
especially,  the  inclination  of  the  Scots  at  court,  towards  episcopacy :  in 
one  of  his  letters,  he  says,  ''  the  king,  and  the  {Scottish)  grandees  are 
wholly  for  episcopacy."  ^  And  again  he  says,  *'  I  profess  it  still  to  be  my 
opinion  that  /  know  no  considerable  number,  and  no  party  in  England, 
that  mil  join  with  you  for  settling  presbyterian  government,  and 
pursuing  the  ends  of  the  covenant* ' 

His  brethren,  the  Resolutioners  of  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh  gave 
him  public  thanks  for  his  services  at  court ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  they  would  have  done  so  if  he  had  been  the  traitor  which  the 
covenanters  say  they  knew  he  was  at  that  very  time*  And  it  is  upon  similar 
authority  to  Uie  following,  that  Wodrow  has  recorded  all  his  railing 
accusations  against  the  primate :  '*  Mr.  James  Webster  tells  that  he  had 
it  from  a  person  that  had  it  from  Calamy,  the  grandfather,  that  Calamy 
(the  younger)  told  this  person  that  he  still  suspected  Sharp."  This  is  a 
specimen  of  Wodrow*s  veracity  and  consistency ;  for  this  very  Calamy 
was  one  of  those  who  wrote  a  formal  letter  to  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh, 
of  which  Mr.  Sharp  was  the  bearer,  and  in  which  there  is  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  his  integrity,  expressed  or  implied.  And  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  Sharp  was  also  the  agent  of  the  English  presbyterians — 
Calamy  and  others,  with  the  king,  at  Breda;  and  who  had  the  best 
opportunities  of  judging  whether  or  not  he  had  betrayed  the  presbyterian 
interest.  But  Mr.  Sharp  could  neither  advance  nor  retard  the  restora- 
tion of  the  church,  which  would  have  taken  place  as  a  natural  consequence 
after  the  removal  of  the  pressure  from  without,  namely,  the  illegal  ordi- 
nances of  the  rebel  assemblies  and  conventions  which  were  called 
parliaments,  although  he  had  never  been  bom. 

The  great  and  universal  mistake  into  which  almost  aU  historians  have 
fallen  is  the  assumption  that  the  Resolutioner  clergy  were  presbyterians ; 
but  nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth.  They  were  the  episcopal 
clergy,  who  had  been  episcopally  ordained  by  the  Spottiswoodian  line  of 
bishops  whom  the  faction  of  rebel  presbyterians  had  extirpated*  From 
the  iJj^iritual  and  temporal  tyranny  of  the  age  they  could  only  Ineet  in 
their  synodicaLcourts,  which  were  formerly  lawful  under  the  bishops,  and 
in  that  way  govern  themselves  till  the  return  of  better  times.  And, 
therefore,  because  they  met  of  necessity  in  presbyteries,  it  has  been 
assumed,  without  more  ado,  that  they  were  presbyterians ;  but  of  which, 
their  ready  and  cheerful  obedience  to  episcopal  government  afler  its 
restoration,  is  a  decisive  refutation.  And  we  have  the  primate's  own 
evidence'  that  the  ''Episcopal  government"  was  "restored  by  as -solemn 
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and  full  consent,  and  unanimous  vote  of  the  representatives  of  the 
kingdom  in  two  sessions  of  parliament,  as  ever  any  public  act  ofjttstice 
was  done  since  Scotland  was  a  nation" 

On  this  subject,  as  stated  in  the  Life  and  Times  of  Archbishop  Sharp> 
Dr.  Bums  remarks,  "  Verily,  Mr.  Sharp,  even  at  this  early  period,  was  a 
saint  of  the  first  water ;  but  not  more  so,  if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Stephen, 
than  the  great  body  of  the  prelatic  clergy,  after  1638,  for  whom  he  makes 
piecisely  the  same  defence  as  for  Mr.  Sharp.  And,  verily,  we  trust  our 
readers  will  coincide  with  us  in  maintaining  from  this  specimen  that 
Mr.  Stephen  is  a  very  severe  moralist,  and  most  judicious  biographer.*'^ 
The  severity  of  Mr.  Stephen's  morality,  and  the  judiciousness  of  his 
biography  consist  in  stating  a  matter  of  fkct,  which  neither  his  morality 
oor  judgment,  nor  those  of  better  men,  could  alter  or  remove.  The  sins 
of  Mr.  Sharp,  and  others,  '*  in  takins  presbyterian  orders,  which,  in  his 
own  estimation,  were  no  orders,  and  administering  sacraments  which  were 
yet  no  sacraments,"  must  be  laid  at  the  doors  of  £ho  genuine  presbyterians 
of  that  day,  who,  in  their  persecution  of  Christ,  extirpated  the  whole  of  the 
Scottish  bishops,  and  drove  the  English  prelates  into  foreign  countries. 
God  s  mercy  is  over  all  his  works,  and  we  may  charitably  hope  that  he 
will  not  impute  sin  to  those  clergy  who  were  compelled  by  presbyterian 
tyranny,  to  act  without  episcopal  oversight,  which  they  could  not  have ; 
but  who  showed  their  desire  for  it  by  willingly  recognising  it  without  a 
dissentient  voice,  when  it  was  providentially  restor^:^6od  acoepCeth 
what  a  man  hath,  and  does  not  demand  the  tale  of  bricks  when  the 
materials  for  making  them  have  been  withheld.  When  ''the  son  of 
Nebat  made  Israel  to  sin"  God  did  not  utterly  forsake  the  ten  tribes,  who 
had  forsaken  him,  and  become  rebels  and  schismatics,  and  cut  themselves 
entirely  off  from  his  worship :  he  sent  prophets  to  warn  them,  and  raised 
up  prophets  among  themselves.  Nevertheless,  Christ  himself  informed 
the  woman  of  Samaria  that  her  fellow  schismatics  worshipped  they 
"  knew  not  what :  we  know  what  we  worship,  for  salvation  is  of  the  Jews,'' 
that  is  of  the  true  church.  On  their  heads,  therefore,  be  the  punishment, 
who  caused  the  offence.  How  the  devil  must  have  chuckled  with  hellish 
glee  when,  with  presbyterian  assistance,  the  gates  of  hell  prevailed  for  a 
time  against  a  branch  of  ''  the  church  of  the  living  God,  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  the  truth."  So,  among  other  crimes,  the  presbyterians  have  to 
answer  for  making  the  church  to  sin,  as  well  as  for  having  been  them- 
selves "false  accusers,  incontinent,  fierce,  despisers  of  those  that  are 
good,  TRAITORS,  heady,  and  high-minded. 

Not  one  of  the  covenanter  ministers  who  had  unlawfully  intrude^ into 
pannes,  and  expelled  the  episcopal  incumbents,  were  disturbed  or 
removed  from  their  ill-gotten  possessions  at  the  Restoration.  On  the 
contrary,  an  act  was  passed  to  secure  them  in  possession,  upon  the  simple 
condition  of  asking  the  patron  for  a  presentation,  which  he  dared  not 
refuse,  and  collation  from  the  bishop,  which  it  was  made  imperative  on 
him  to  gprant.  With  the  usual  resistance  to  the  powers  that  be,  which  has 
ever  been  a  distinguishing  mark  of  j)resbytery,  those  of  that  persuasion 
refused  compliance  with  this  easv  condition,  and  chose  rather  to  vacate 
their  livings^  more  for  the  sake  of  embarrassing  the  govemmeut,  than  that 
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tfaey  bad  any  intention  of  parting  with  the  loaves  and  fishes.  One  of  the 
many '' lying  wonders"  of  the  party  is  the  assertion  that  upwards  of  four 
hundred  so-called  ministers  were  turned  out  of  their  parishes^  which  is  a 
downright  falsehood.  In  the  years  1669  and  1670  Jbrty-three  presby- 
terian  teachers^  who  had  deserted,  or  had  been  deposed,  were  restored  by 
the  privy  council  to  the  parishes  which  they  had  formerly  possessed,  or  to 
others  which  were  vacant. 

*'  This  namber  shows  decidedly  the  system  of  '  enormous  lying  *  io  which  Eirkton 
and  Wodrow  resorted  in  compiling  their  histories.  They  modestly  compute  the 
number  of  deserters  in  1662  to  have  been  nearly  four  hundreds  At  that  time  the 
established  clergy  did  not  much  exceed  in  all  nine  hundred,  certainly  did  kiot  amount  to 
one  thousand.  The  desertions  were  confined  to  the  dioceses  of  Glasgow  and  GaHo- 
way,  and  extended  over  the  five  counties  of  G«Uoway,  Wigtoii,  Ayr,  Renfrew,  and 
Lanark.  This  is  not  an  eighth  part  of  the  kingdom ;  but  these  authors  make  the 
deserters  amount  to  nearly  one  hA\f  of  the  whole  clergy  in  Scotland !  Their  assertion 
is  an  enormous  extiggerationy  and  which  is  distinbtly  proved  by  two  facts : — 1.  That 
only  fortff 'three  were  restored,  although  none  reftised  the  Indulgende  but  a  few  of  the 
fiuiatical  Covenanters ;  and  2.  Aft&r  the  Revolution,  when  &e  first  Presbyterian 
Assembly  was  held  in  1690,  there  were  no  more  than  fiftp  Presbyterian  ministers 
could  be  found  in  all  Scotland  !  tt  is  impossible  that  350  could  have  been  removed 
by  death  in  the  short  period  which  elapsed ;  but  where  were  they — they  were  no  where 
to  be  found  at  the  Revolution  ?  In  truth  there  were  not  much  more  in  all  than  one 
hundred  deserted  their  livings  or  were  deposed ;"  (a  fact  which  Dr.  Burns  has  not 
tfentUred  to  dispute,)  **  although  such  a  false  amount  has  been  stated,  and  all  subse- 
quent authors  have  assumed  Wodrow's  exaggerated  statement  witbout  inquiry  or 
consideration.  Yet  these  few  Presbyterian  ministers  kept  the  West  of  Scotland  in 
a  continual  ferment  and  agitation  ;  while  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  episco- 
palian, enjoyed  profound  tranquillity."^ 


The  presbvterians  have  found  the  advantage  of  courting  plenty  of  dirt, 
for  much  of  it  has  stuck ;  and  of  telling  plenty  of  the  most  impudent  Hes,  for 
liiost  of  them  have  been  believed.  Su6h  has  been  the  filthy  scurriliiy  and 
mendacious  propensities  of  Wodrow  and  his  Editor,  and  oUiers  of  a  simi^ 
lar  cast,  that  they  have  brouj^t  themselves  to  believe  the  false  witness 
which  they  have  not  been  afraid  to  publish ;  and  to  think  that  they  are 
doing  God  good  service  in  persecuting  Christ  in  the  persons  of  his  repre- 
sentatives and  faithful  people.  Bishop  Russell  is  quoted  as  if  he  too  had 
joined  in  the  cry  of  apostacy  when  he  says,  "  Shatp,  from  the  position  be 
had  occupied,  as  well  as  from  the  influence  attached  to  his  character,  was 
particularly  exposed  to  this  imputation."  To  be  sure  he  was,  and  so 
might  with  equal  injustice  other  men,  who  were  once  presb3rterians,  but 
who  are  now  deservedly  respected  bishops,  although  they  arrived  at  their 
dignity  through  a  slower  and  less  turbulent^  process  than  did  the  perse- 
cuted primate.  Can  any  one  assign  any  suflSicient  reason  why  Sharp  should 
have  refused  an  office  which  he  held  to  be  jure  divino^  and  which  was 
thrust  upon  him  unsolicited  by  his  sovereign,  who  considered  him  to  be 
the  fittest  person  to  govern  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  returned  to  Crail 
in  August  1660,  after  receiving  the  thanks  of  his  brethren,  and  remained 
there  in  the  discharge  of  his  parochial  duties  till  July,  1661,  when  he  was 
summoned  to  court,  and  there  informed  of  his  promotion  to  the  primacy 
of  all  Scotland ;  and  it  does  not  appear  tfiat  the  King  couM  have  made 
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choice  of  a  better  maD>  or  one  more  fitted  for  the  difficulties  which  he  had 
to  encounter.  Difficulties  which  were  greatly  enhanced  by  the  continual 
dread  of  assasnnatwn  in  which  Dr.  Bums  admits  that  he  lived.Tfrom  the 
threatening  letters  and  actual  attempts  of  '*  pious  youths  *'  of  the  presby- 
terian  faction.  Wodrow  calls  Mitchel,  who  attempted  his  murder,  and 
went  armed  with  pistols  for  several  years  watching  ft>r  an  oppcvtunity 
to  assassinate  the  primate,  and  who  did  murder  the  bishop  of  Orkney, 
"  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  youth  of  much  zeal  and  piety**  And 
Dr.  Bums  casts  in  his  lot  with  bim,  and  compassionately  laments  his 
hard  fate  in  being  hanged  for  open  rebellion  and  continued  attempts  to 
murder,  by  calling  him  "  poor  man"—" poor  Mitchell** 
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Sir,— -  The  Dublin  (Romish)  Review  (No.  XVI.)  has  noticed,  in  a  long 
article  of  upwards  of  forty  pages,  my  reply  to  the  animadversions  upon 
**  The  Roman  Schism/'  which  appeared  in  that  Review  (No.  VI.)  As,  on 
that  occasion,  you  allowed  me  to  reprint  in  your  magazine,  verbatim, 
npwards  of  fifty  pages  of  the  original  review  —  every  word,  indeed,  that 
related  to  **  The  Roman  Schism ;"  and,  as  I  have  thereby  given  a  suffi- 
cient pledge  to  the  world  how  littte  regard  I  believe  to  be  due  to  the  excep- 
tiens  which  our  oppoo^ts  can  mi^  to  that  work,  I  do  not,  in  the 
remotest  degree,  consider  that  I  am  in  anyways  called  upon  to  take  the 
salfie  course  again,  especially  as  the  reviewer,  while  admitting  in  one  para- 
gref^  that  such  a  eionrse''  indicates  a  wish  to  deal  fairly,  and  a  confidence 
in  the  justice  of  his  caase,"  not  only  declines  to  follow  my  example,  but, 
in  the'very  next  paragraph,  endeavours  to  enlist  the  prejudices  of  his 
resdeirs  against  me>  as  guil^  of  unfiuraess,  by  saying  that "  with  all  this 
show  of  supererogatory  generosity,  there  is  a  want  of  substantial  fairness,'' 
Which  he  justifii^  by  telting  \ks  readers  that  I  have  been  guilty  of '^  hack- 
ing and  mangliBg''  Ins  sentiences;  that  is  to  say,  I  have  interspersed  my 
ft&swers  to  his  remarks  dirooghout  t^ose  remarks,-^which  seemed  to  me  to 
afford  the  only  reasonable  hope  of  getting  the  readers  of  your  magazine  to 
Wade  through  1^  Temarlos,^— instead  of  keeping  them  to  the  end. 

He  shall  have  no  oecaaon  again  to  make  the  same  complaint,  as  I  have 
no  intention  at  present  of  reprinting,  or  taking  any  notice  of,  any  part  of 
Itts  review, save  ^e  cenclnsion.  Bat  I  will  promise  him  this,  that,  if  I  live 
to  edit  another  edition  of  my  wiork,  every  exception  which  he  has  made 
shidl  undergo  die  strictest  ^camination  that  I  gan  give  it ;  and  in  every 
instance  in  which  he  shall  have  succeeded  in  -fairly  establishing  an  excep- 
tion, the  passage  excepted  against  shall  be  eilther  withdrawn  or  altered 
acccAPdingly.  But  the  conclusion  of  his  review  demands  my  notice, 
because,  9&4sx  as  it  goes,  it  affects  to  be  an  answer  to  my  challenge.  That 
challenge  I  will  now  repeat : 

**  The  Church  of  Rome  ^ntoces  on  pain  of  anathema,  teaches  to  be 
essential  to  salvation,  and  requires,  as  a  conditiGt)  of  communion,  an  assent 
to  the  following  propositions : — 

"  I.  That  they  are  accursed  who  do  not  honour,  salute,  and  honourably 
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worship  the  holy  and  venerable  imeLges.-^Deutero-Nicene :  Creed  of  Pope 
Pius  IV. 

**  11.  That  they  are  accursed  who  do  not  believe  that  Christ  is  present  in 
the  holy  eucharist,  by  way  of  transubstantiation:  or  who  affirm  that  after 
consecration  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine,  remains  in  the  conse- 
crated elements. — Lateran  IV. :  Trent:  Creed  of  Pius  IV. 

"  III.  That  they  are  accursed  who  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  purgatory, 
— Florence  :   Trent :   Creed  of  Pius  IV* 

"  IVr  That  they  are  accursed  who  do  not  receive  for  sacred  and  canonical 
the  books  of  Tobit,  Judith,  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Baruch,  two  of 
Maccabees,  and  the  additions  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  to  wit,  the  story  of 
Susanna,  the  song  of  the  Three  Children,  and  the  history  of  Bell  and  the 
Dragon. — Trent :  Creed  of  Pitts  IV. 

'*  V.  That  they  are  accursed  who  deny  that  confirmation,  repentance, 
extreme  unction,  orders,  and  matrimony,  are  truly  and  properly  sacra- 
ments.— Trent :  Creed  of  Pius  IV. 

"VI.  That  they  are  accursed  who  shall  say  that  there  is  not  required  in 
the  ministers,  while  they  perform  and  confer  the  sacraments,  at  least  the 
intention  of  doing  what  the  church  does. — Trent. 

'*  VII.  That  they  are  accursed  who  deny  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  the 
mother  and  mistress  of  all  churches. — Creed  of  Pius  IV. 

"  VIII.  That  they  are  accursed  who  refuse  obedience  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome.— Cre^rf  of  Pius  IV. 

"  IX.  That  they  are  accursed  who  shall  deny  that  whole  and  entire 
Christ,  body  and  blood,  soul  and  divinity,  is  contained  at  the  same  time  in 
every  species  of  bread  in  the  eucharist,  and  in  every  particle  thereof;  and  in 
every  species  of  wine  in  the  eucharist,  and  in  every  particle  thereof, — Trent. 
"  X.  That  they  are  accursed  who  shall  deny  that  Christ,  in  the  eucharist, 
ought  to  be  carried  about  and  exhibited  to  the  people. — Trent. 

"  XI.  That  they  are  accursed  who  shall  deny  that  sacramental  confession 
to  the  priests  of  every  sin  was  ordained  of  Christ,  and  is  by  divine  autho- 
rity necessary  for  forgiveness.— 2V«n/. 

"XII.  That  they  are  accursed  who  shall  affirm  that  the  sacramental 
absolution  of  the  priest  is  a  ministerial  and  not  a  judicial  sucU-^^Trent. 

"  XIII.  That  they  are  accursed  who  shall  say  that  the  anointing  of  the 
sick  does  not  confer  grace. — Trent. 

"  XrV.  That  they  are  accursed  who  shall  say  that,  by  the  command  of 
God,  all  and  each  of  Christ's  faithful  people  ought  to  receive  both  species 
of  the  most  holy  sacrament  of  the  eucharist. — Trent. 

"  XV.  That  they  are  accursed  who  shall  say  that  the  masses,  in  which 
the  priest  alone  receives  sacramental  communion,  are  unlawful. — Trent. 

"  XVI.  That  they  are  accursed  who  shall  say  that  the  church  has  not 
power  to  dispense  with  the  Levitical  degrees  of  consanguinity  as  impedi- 
ments to  marriage. — T^ent. 

*'  XVn.  That  they  are  accursed  who  shall  deny  that  marriage,  solemnized 
but  not  consummated,  is  dissolved  by  the  religious  profession  of  one  of 
the  parties. — Trent. 

"  XVIII.  That  they  are  accursed  who  shall  say  that  the  clergy  may  con- 
tract marriages. — Lateran  I,:  Lateran  II.:  Trent. 

"  XIX.  That  they  are  accursed  who  shall  deny  Uiat  the  saints  departed 
are  to  be  invoked.— TV^nf;  CreedofPius  IV. 
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"XX.  That  they  are  accursed  who  shall  deny  the  utility  of  in- 
dulgences.— Tren  t :  Creed  of  Pius  I V, 

**  The  advocates  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  challenged  to  produce  one 
single  councilj  general  or  provincial,  or  one  single  ecclesiastical  writer^ 
layman,  or  clerk,  in  the  first  seven  centuries^  who  has  enforced  an  assent 
to  any  one  of  these  propositions  on  pain  of  anathema,  or  taught  an  assent 
to  any  one  of  them  to  he  essential  to  salvation,  or  required  an  assent  to 
any  one  of  them  as  a  term  of  communion."— Aoman  Schism,  pp.  xxv— 
xxviii. 

I  added,  p.  xzx.  "  In  whatever  instances  they  can  succeed  in  showing 
that  the  sentiments,  condemned  in  the  foregoing  propositions,  when 
broached,  during  the  first  seven  centuries,  as  was  the  case  with  most  ot 
them,  were  condemned  hy  the  Catholic  Church ;  in  those  instances  they 
will  vindicate  their  hody  fix>m  the  charge  of  schism.  In  whatever 
instances  they  fail  of  showing  this,  they  fail,  likewise,  in  their  vindication, 
and  the  charge  lof  Schism']  will  stand  unrefuted  and  unshaken." 

This  challenge  was  openly  given  in  the  face  of  the  Christian  world ;  it 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  papal  adherents  in  the  British  dominions,  as  is 
plain,  from  the  terms  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  Dublin  Review  :  I 
have  reason  to  know  that  it  did  not  escape  notice  at  Rome.  Nearly  four 
years  have  elapsed  since  it  was  published,  during  which,  the  maintainors 
of  the  Roman  system  have  had  time  to  search  for  something  to  advance  in 
answer  to  it;  and  it  is  clear,  from  the  Dublin  Review,  that,  in  that 
quarter,  at  least,  no  little  pains  have  been  bestowed  upon  it  We  have  now 
before  us  what  has  been  the  result  of  this  more  than  three  years  searclji. 
The  following,  are  the  words  of  the  Reviewer : — 

"  As  the  boasting  polemic  challenges  us  to  produce  any  single  writer 
in  the  first  seven  centuries,  who  taugnt  an  assent  to  this  proposition — 
C  They  are  accursed,  who  refuse  obedience  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome') 
[See  above,  §  viii.]  as  essential  to  salvation,  or  required  it  as  a  term  of 
communion,  [Reply,  last  page],  we  offer  him  the  following  passages 
from  a  bishop  of  the  seventh,  equally  eminent  for  his  learning  and  his 
piety :  and  "  we  shall  be  very  glad — we  speak  in  truth-— if  he  or  any  other 
[Anglican]  shall  think  it  deserving  attention." 

He  then  cites  two  passages,  which,  for  the  reasons  which  immediately 
follow,  there  is  no  need  for  my  reprinting,  professing  to  be — the  first,  from 
'*  St.  Isidorey  of  Seville,  ad  Claud.  Ducem.  0pp.  ii.  254  (Madrid,  1778) ; 
the  other  from  the  same  writer,  ''Ad  Eugenium,  ii.  524,** 

I  will  now  tell  the  Reviewer,  and  your  readers,  why  these  passages 
are  not  worthy  our  notice,  and  why  there  is  no  need  for  my  reprinting 
them :  namely,  because  the  learned  Du  Pin,  himself  a  member  of  the 
Roman  communion,  and  to  whom  the  Reviewer  is  content  to  appeal  when 
it  serves  his  purpose,  speaks  thus  of  both  these  epistles :— • 

"  I  pass  the  same  judgment  (namely,  "  that  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that 
letter  is  the  jfiction  of  some  impostor,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  famous  Isidore 
Mercator,")  [the  forger  of  the  spurious  decretals]  "  on  the  4th  letter, 
directed  to  Claudius,  wherein  the  question  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  handled  against  the  Greeks,  and,  on  the  last,  to  Eugenius  of 
Toledo,  about  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  It  is  visible  these  letters  were 
"written  in  the  time  of  the  quan'el  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  which 
was  not  begun  in  the  time  of  Isidore  of  Seville" — Du  Pin,  7th  Century. 

Thus,  then,  the  result  of  all  the  labour  of  the  Roman  advocates  to 
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answer  my  challenge,  consisting  of  twenty  points,  up  to  the  present  time, 
is  this : — 

In  answer  to  one  of  the  twenty  points,  two  passages,  ascribed  to  one 
individual  writer  of  the  seventh  century,-  are  produced,  which  passages 
have  been  long  ere  this,  given   up  as  spurious  by  the  Roman  writers 
themselves. 

The  reviewer  is  pleased  to  say  that  "  He  will  have  more  to  say  to  the 
Rector  hereafter :"  I  wait  with  patience  to  see  what  may  be  forthcoming ; 
and  shall  be  very  glad,  on  every  account,  to  find  it  more  worthy  of 
attention  than  the  foregoing.  But,  as  far  as  my  scanty  learning  upon  the 
subject  enables  me  to  speak,  I  believe  that,  as  the  Rdman  advocates  have 
hitherto  failed  to  adduce  one  single  genuine  passage,  in  answer  to  any  one 
of  my  twenty  points  of  challenge,  so  all  their  researches  will  end  in  the 
same  result.  If  the  reviewer  can  show  me  any  that  I  have  overlooked,  I 
believe  I  may  safely  say  that  there  are  few  men  in  Christendom  who 
would  thank  him  for  the  information  more  heartily  than  myself,  or  be 
more  glad  to  withdraw  any  point  of  challenge  which  had  been  the  result 
of  a  contrary  impression. 

With  my  best  wishes  to  him,  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Arthur  Peroeval. 

Bast  Horsley  Rectory,  June  6th,  1840. 
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{Continued /romp,  292.) 

If  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Apocal3rpse  is  to  be  understood  as  referring 
to  past  events,  we  can  no  longer  look  to  this  book  as  containing  any 
method  of  chronological  arrangement,  and  thus  the  interpretation  of  it 
becomes  unnecessarily  involved* 

The  great  thing  to  be  said  in  favour  of  such  an  explanation  is  that 
the  voices  of  some  of  the  best  men  of  antiquity  are  in  its  favour. 
St.  Augustin  dates  the  binding  of  Satan  fh>m  the  time  when  the  Church 
was  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  Judea,  as  also  the  reign  of  the  saints 
with  Christ.  ^  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  knowledge  of  prophecy 
is  progressive,  and  that  none  before  or  afterwards  have  been  so  liable  to 
to  en'or  as  the  writers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  The  prevalent 
belief,  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  that  the  second  advent  of  the  Lord 
would  immediately  take  place,  time  had  shown  to  be  fallacious,  and  therefore 
a  new  system  of  interpretation  had  to  be  invented.  A  reverential,  but  perhaps 
iudiscriminating,  leaning  towards  antiquity,  appears  to  have  occasionally 
led  Archbishop  Usher  into  mistakes,  although  he  sometimes  rather  incon- 


^  Hasc  autem  alligatio  diaboli  dod  solum  facta  est,  ex  quo  ccepit  Ecclesia  praster 
Judsam  terrain  in  nationes  alias  aliasque  dilatari ;  sed  etiam  nunc  sit,  et  fiat  usque 
ad  terminum  seculi,  quo  solveodus  est.  De  Civ.  Dei,  Lib.  xx.  cap.  8.  loterea  dum 
mille  annis  ligatus  est  diabolus,  sancti  regnant  cum  Christo  etiam  ipsis  mille  annis 
eisdem  sine  dubio,  et  eodem  mode  intclligendis,  id  est,  isto  jam  tempore  prioris  ejus 
adventus.     lb .  cap.  9. 
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sistently  altogether  neglects  primitive  tradition.  On  this  matter,  however, 
the  testimony  of  the  early  fathers  is  by  no  means  consentient,  and  pro- 
bably the  weight  of  evidence  would,  if  diligent  search  were  made,  be  fomid 
to  oppose  him.  Justin  Martyr  referred  the  reign  of  Christ  with  his 
saints  to  a  period  subsequent  to  that  in  which  he  lived,^  and  although  he 
might  have  been  wrong  in  adopting  the  views  of  those  who  looked  for  an 
earthly  kingdom,  yet  he  was  certainly  right,  as  far  as  he  was  opposed  to 
the  theory  of  Usher.  Now  Justin  looked  for  this  millenarian  kingdom 
after  Christ's  second  advent,  consequently  he  also  looked  for  the  binding 
of  Satan,  which  is  contemporaneous  with  it,  after  Christ's  second  advent, 
and  therefore  he  and  Augustin  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  at  issue  on  the 
point.  Augustin  appears  to  have  held  the  commonly  received  notion 
of  a  literal  resurrection  of  the  martyrs  at  this  prior  epoch ;  *  a  notion 
which  "  gave  rise  to  those  first  prayers  for  the  dead,  not  that  they  might 
be  delivered  out  of  a  non  existent  Romanizing  purgatory,  but  that  they 
might  have  part  in  the  first  resurrection,  and  might  pass  triumphantly 
through  the  future  renovating  conflagration.*' '  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
Bishop  of  Hippo  appears  to  be  the  most  ancient  father  who  can  be  said 
to  support  User's  rather  confused  theory,  and  both  must  stand  or  fall 
together. 

There  are  many  reasons,  besides  those  before  stated,  for  doubting  the 
archbishop's  interpretation.  It  is  said  that  the  angel  **  laid  hold  on  the 
dragon,  that  old  serpent,  which  is  the  devil,  and  Satan,  and  bound  him  a 
thousand  years."  A  question  arises,  from  what  time  is  this  period  to  be 
dated  ?  In  the  work  under  review,  three  times  are  specified,  viz.,  the 
year  of  our  Lord's  passion,  or  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Apostles'  preaching ;  but,  after  all,  the  opinion  that  a  thou- 
sand years  is  put  indefinitely  for  a  great  number  seems  to  be  preferred. 
This  by  the  by  would  at  once  lead  us  to  suppose  that  we  are  not  to  look 
for  chronological  precision  in  the  Apocalypse,  a  supposition  which  we  are 
by  no  means  prepared  to  allow,  but  which  we  will  now  let  pass  unnoticed. 
Was  Satan  bound  then  at  any  of  the  above  mentioned  times  '*  so  that  he 
should  deceive  the  nations  no  more  P "  We  cannot  conceive  how  it  is 
possible  to  answer  this  in  the  afiirmative.  Why,  the  greater  part  of  the 
known  world  was  then,  and  much  of  it  is  to  this  day,  wholly  given  up  to 
his  influence.  Put,  if  you  will,  pagan  Rome  out  of  the  question,  because 
there  Christianity  was  planted,  yet  not  only  vast  regions  under  her  sway 
were  as  yet  unchristianized,  but  also  countries  of  the  very  existence  of 
which  she  was  unaware,  "rhe  undiscovered  "  far  West"  was  inhabited 
only  by  the  savage  deistical  worshippers  of  ''the  Great  Spirit,"  and 
China,  the  most  populous  country  of  the  whole  earth,  owned  the  sove- 
reignty of  Satan,  by  celebrating  me  worst  rites  of  heathenism.  To  say 
that  the  inroads  of  the  devil  were  altogether  put  an  end  to  is  as  much  as  to 


'  Eyctf  Kal  d  rivke  titriv  6pBoyvu)fiovic  xard  travra  Xpiffriavoi  Kal  trafKbe 
hvajoraaiv  ytviifftadai  lirurraftcOa,  xai  x^^a  Irti  tv  IipovtraXiju  oUoSouriOdag 
Kal  KoaiiriOdtry  Kal  jrKaTvvOeitrg,  ot  irpo^ijrdt  Ictei»i)X  cai  Kffaiag,  cat  oi  aXXot 
oiuXoyovaiv.    Dial,  cum  Tiypb.  Jud. 

*  **  £t  anime  occisorum  propter  testimonium  Jesu,  et  propter  verbum  Dei ;" 
subauditnr  quod  postea  dicturus  est,  "  regnaverunt  cum  Jesu  mille  annis  "  animse, 
seilioet,  martyrum  nondum  sibi  corporibus  suis  redditis.    De  Civ.  Dei,  xx.  9. 

'  Faber's  Calendar  of  Prophecy,  Book  vi.  chap.  9. 

VOL.  II.  .3  B 
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assert  a  paradox^  that  bis  influence  was  unknown  where  Christianity  was 
unknown.    Why  should  we  not  adopt  the  more  rational  explanation,  and 
expect  that  this  prophecy  will  be  fulfilled  when  that  one,  '^  blessed  are  they 
that  sow  beside  all  waters,"  is  likewise  fulfilled ;  when  the  banks  of  the 
mighty  Hudson,  and  of  the  ocean-like  St.  Lawrence  river,  and  the  shores 
of  the  vast  China  seas,  echo  back  the  glad  tidings  of  good  things,  and 
their  evangelized  children  trample  their  deified  idols  under  foot.     And,  if 
we  understand,  with  St.  Augustin,  that  all  the  nations  of  the  whoU,  or  even 
of  the  known  world,  are  not  here  spoken  of,  but  only  those  who  were 
elect  to  eternal  life,^  we  are  still  as  wide  of  the  mark  as  ever ;  for  perhaps 
never  at  any  prior  or  subsequent  period  have  greater  blasphemies  been 
uttered,  or  more  extravagant  doctrines  broached,  than  amongst  Christian 
people  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.     Simon  Magus,  as  we 
learn  from  Scripture,  and  from  the  ecclesiastical  historian  of  those  early 
times,  was  looked  up  to  as  ''  the  great  power  of  God;"'  nay,  more,  he 
was  worshipped  as  the  supreme  God,  and  he  was  honoured  with  a  statue 
having  the  superscription,  Simoni  Deo  Sancto;  and,  worse  than  all,  a 
certain  immodest  woman  was  styled  the  first  idea  that  proceeded  firom 
him.^     The  Gnostics,  like  the  Socialists  of  the  present  day,  denied  that 
man  is  a  responsible  being,  and  were  even  more  wicked  than  them,  in 
asserting  that  their  passions  might  be  unbridled^  and  that  all  the  tumultu- 
ous dictates  of  their  natures  might  be  followed.^    Menander,  the  successor 
of  Simon,  gave  out  that  he  was  truly  the  Saviour ;  and  Cerinthus  audaci- 
ously affirmed  that  the  glorious  millennium  would  consist  in  pampering  the 
appetite,  and  in  an  immoderate  indulgence  of  eating  and  drinking,  and 
other  gross  and  carnal  lusts. '^     These  men,  one  and  all,  lived  amongst  the 
elect  nations,  and  yet  the  power  of  Satan  was  visibly  working  with  them ; 
therefore  the  only  conclusion  we  can  come  to,  is  that  the  binding  of  Satan 
did  not  certainly  take  place  during  the  two  first  centuries  of  the  Christiaa 
era.   But,  farther,  this  reasonable  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  simple 
fact,  that  no  resurrection  of  the  martyrs,  which  was  to  be  contemporaneous 
with  the  binding  of  Satan,  has  as  yet  taken  place.    "  And  they  lived  and 
reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand  years."    Now  their  living  and  reigning 
implies  an  actual  literal  not  Jigurative  rising  from  the  dead.     To  put  a 
figurative  construction  on  the  passage,  is  to  proceed  contrary  to  all  re- 
ceived rules  of  biblical  interpretation.    In  the  fifth  verse  it  is  said  that 
''the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again  until  the  thousand  years  were 
finished."     Now  we  imagine  that  none  could  put  a  literal  interpretation 
upon  one  of  these  passages,  and  a  figurative  one  upon  the  other ;  could 
consider  that  *'  the  first  resurrection  "  is  an  allegory,  but  the  second  one  a 
reality.     Consequently  both  are  allegories,  or  both  are  realities.     If  both 
are  allegories,  then  no  literal  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  spoken  of  in  the 


^  Nam  seducere  ilium  gentes  etiam  nunc,  et  secum  trahere  in  aternam  poenam,  sed 
non  psdestinatas  in  sternam  vitam,  quis  fidelis  ignorat  t 
^  Acts,  Tiu.  10.  »  Eusebitts  Ecc  Hist.  Ub.  ii.  cap.  13. 

*  Clem.  Alex.  Stomat  lib.  iii.  cap.  5. 

*  Eusebius  Ecc.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  cap.  26  and  28.  Of  Cerinthus^  Aagystia  speaks  in 
these  strong  terms^  ''  Sed  cum  eos  qui  tunc  resurrexerint,  dicaat  inuaoderadssimis 
carnalibus  epulis  vacaturos,  in  quibus  cibus  sit  tantus  ac  potns,  ut  non  solum  noUam 
modestiam  teneant,  sed  modum  quoque  ipsius  in  creduUtatis  excedant :  ni^o  modo 
ista  possunt  nisi  a  carnalibus  credi." 
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book  of  Revelations^  which  we  are  sure  none  will  believe.  If  both  are 
realities,  then  both  must  be  to  come ;  for  to  say  that  they  are  past,  would 
be  to  draw  down  upon  ourselves  the  condemnation  of  '*  Hymeneus  and 
Philetus,  who  concerning  the  truth  have  erred,  saying,  that  the  resurrec- 
tion is  past  already,  and  overthrow  the  faith  of  some."^  And  this  appears 
an  unanswerable  argument  against  the  theory  which  supposes  the  mil- 
lennium to  have  already  taken  place. 

There  is  another  view  in  which  this  chapter  is  taken,  that  of  Grotius, 
who  dates  the  commencement  of  the  millennium  from  the  time  of  Con-* 
sta^tine  the  Great.  When  we  consider  the  momentary  pTOS])erity  of  the 
church  at  that  period,  we  might  be  inclined  to  adopt  diis  opinion ;  but 
knowing,  as  we  do,  that  she  was  so  soon  after  torn  again  by  factions,  and 
disturbed  by  heresies,  we  cannot  think  that  the  purity  and  peace  of  that 
blessed  state  were  then  exhibited.  Almost  all  the  arguments  that  bear 
<^nst  Usher's  explanation  bear  with  equal  weight  against  that  of  Gro« 
tius,  and  therefore  there  will  be  nothing  gained  by  giving  his  theoiy  a 
separate  consideration. 

We  think,  indeed,  that  what  has  been  said  is  sufficient  to  disprove  the 
archbishop  s  doctrine ;  but  we  will  give  the  good  man  a  hearings  and 
follow  him  through  his  elaborate  discussion. 

He  divides  his  millennium  into  two  periods :  the  first  contains  the  gold 
and  silver  ages;  the  second,  the  iron  age.  In  the  first  the  martyrs  who 
protested  against  idolatry  sufieredi  who  "  were  beheaded  for  the  witness  of 
Jesus,  and  for  the  word  of  God."  In  the  second  the  confessors  who 
refused  to  endure  the  yoke  of  antichrist,  who  ''  had  not  worshipped  the 
beast,  neither  his  image,  neither  had  received  his  mark  upon  their  fore- 
heads, or  in  their  handis."  What  ought  to  have  been  the  purity  of  the 
golden  age,  is  explained  in  two  lines  of  Ovid  : 

*'  Attrea  prima  sata  est  aetas,  quae  viDdicenullo, 
SpoDte  8U&  sine  lege  fidem  rectumque  colebat." 

Now,  suppose  we  take  the  word  ''  fides,"  not  as  expressing  the  imperfect 
principle  of  a  Roman  moralist,  but  "  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,*' 
and  by  '*  rectum,"  let  us  understand  orthodoxy.  The  translation  is  certainly 
rather  forced,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  the  original,  in  conveying  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  golden  age  of  Christianity.  Far  be  it  firom  us  to  deny 
that,  in  her  youth,  the  church  glowed  with  a  pristine  beauty,  to  which  she 
can  now  no  longer  pretend,  but  we  merely  assert  that  she  never  existed  in 
that  state  of  perfection  to  which  we  know  the  millenarian  church  shall 
some  day  arrive.  She  was  never  like  the  new  Jerusalem, ''  prepared  as  a 
bride  adorned  for  her  husband,"  but  since  the  Bridegroom  withdrew  his 
visible  presence,  she  has  never  rested  in  undisturbed  peace,  but  has  been 
constantly  tasting  the  sonrows  of  widowhood.  Relatively  speaking, 
indeed,  the  ancients  might  say  that  she  was  then  a  pure  and  uncorrupt 
virgin,^  but  we  fear  this  expression  will  not  bear  too  nice  a  scrutiny,  for 


1  2  Tim.  ii.  17  and  18. 

'Hegesippiis  apud  Easeb.  Ecc.  Hist  lib.  iii.  cap.  32,  says,  **&q  &pa  /texpt^rcSy 
TOTt  )^p6va)v  vapOkvo^  xaOapd  xal  AdUupOopoQ  liieivtv  17  EicieXiyo'ta."  And  again, 
lib.  iv.  c.  22,  ''  AcA  rovro  kxaXovy  riiv  EIkkXij^uzv  irapOivov  ovirt  ydp  i^Oapro 
iiKoais  iiaraiaic,'* 
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there  never  was  a  time  when  some  of  her  faithless  members  had  not  left 
"  their  first  love."  Instances  were  continually  occurring  of  whole  churches 
becoming  negligent  and  apathetic,  during  a  season  of  repose,  and  of  their 
being  cleansed  and  restored  to  their  original  purity  only  when  the  fires  of 
persecution  had  been  lighted  up  amongst  them.  This,  indeed,  is  the  fre- 
quent complaint  of  the  early  fathers.  St.  Cyprian  utters  it  when 
reminding  the  Christians  in  Amca  how  they  had  relapsed  during  thirty- 
eightyears  of  peace,  and  how  useful  the  dreadful  afflictions  they  suffered 
under  Decius  had  been  to  them. 

"  It  has  pleased  the  Lord  to  prove  his  family,"  says  he,  "and,  as  long 
repose  had  corrupted  the  discipline  which  had  come  down  to  us  irom  him, 
the  divine  judgment  awakened  our  faith  from  a  declining,  and,  should  I  so 
speak,  an  almost  slumbering  state."  ^     Eusebius  also  uttei*s  the  same  com- 
plaint, after  the  persecution  of  Diocletian.^     Indeed,  the  temptations  of 
Satan  were  carried  on  in  two  ways  at  this  time,  both  perfectly  distinct,  but 
both  peculiarly  effective  —  the  one  open,  the  other  insidious  —  the  one  by 
persecution,  the  other  by  the  indulgence  of  repose.     In  answer  to  all  this. 
Usher  tells  us  that  in  spite  of  these  gathering  tempests,  and  in  spite  of  the 
rise  of  fresh  heresies,  piety  was  on  the  increase,  and  the  minds  of  good  men 
could  never  be  diverted  irom  their  belief  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.^    But 
this  looks  too  much  like  the  evasive  arugments  of  special  pleading.     He 
invents  a  theory  and  then  brings  circumstantial  evidence  to  prove  it ;  but 
surely  the  more  regular  way  would  be  to  build  his  theory  upon  his  evi- 
dence.   Without  acknowledging  it,  he   has  followed  in  the  wake    of 
Angus  tin,  who,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  passage  quoted  below,^  so   far 
qualifies  the  meaning  of  the  prophecy  in  the  Apocalypse  as  to  explain  it 
away  altogether.     Towards  the  end  of  this  first  period  of  six  hundred 
years,  we  behold  a  sad  picture  of  the  church's  degradation.     The  first 
three  hundred  years,  which  composed  the  golden  age,  beheld  a  succession 
of  schisms  and  heresies,  as  we  have  already  shown ;  but  the  history  of 
the  next  three  hundred,  or  of  the  silver  age,  contains  a  shocking  catalogue 
of  vices,  resulting  not  only  from  the  pernicious  dogmas  of  separatists,  but 
also  from  the  pride  and  ambition  of  those  who  remained  within  the  fold, 
and  which  no  subsequent  misfortunes  of  the  church  could  entirely  remove. 
"  Et  quo  ere vit  possess! onibus,  decrevit  virtutibus,"  says  Jerome.      We 
close  the  period  of  the  joyful  (?)  millennium,  and  of  the  pretended  binding 
of  Satan,  by  a  quotation  from  one  of  the  letters  written  by  Gregory,  Bishop 
of  Rome,  to  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria.     The  scene  niakes 
a  grand  finale,  on  which  we  would  gladly  let  the  curtain  fall  for  ever — O ! 
temporal  6  mores!     Ecce  cuncta  in  Europae  partibus  barbarorum  juri 
sunt  tradita.      Destructae  urbes,  ^versa  castra,  depopulatae   provinciae ; 
nullusterram  cultor  inhabitat:  saeviunt  et  dominantur  quotidie  in  necem 
fidelium  cultores  idolorum  :  et  tamen  sacerdotes  quiin  pavimento  et  cinere 
Rentes  jacere  debuerunt,  vanitatis  sibi  nomina  expetunt,  et  novis  ac 
prophanis  vocabulis  gloriantur" 


'  Cyrian  de  Lapsis,sec.  iv.  ^  Eusebius  Hist.  Ecc, :  Lib.  viii.  cap.  1.    *  Cap.  I.  sec.  iv. 

*  Non  itaque  pertotum  boc  tempus,  quod  liber  iste  complectitur,  a  primo  scilicet 

adventu  Christi  usque  in  seculi  finem,  quo  erit  secundus  ejus  adventus,  ita  diabolus 

alligatur,  ut  ejus  haec  ipsa  sit  alligatio,  per  hoc  intervallum,  quod  mille  annonim 

numero  appellat,  non  seducere  Ecclesiam sed  alligatio  diaboii  est  non 

permitti  exercera  totam  tentationem,  &c. — Dc  Civ.  Dei. :  Lib.  xx.  cap.  8. 
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The  second  period,  or  iron  age,  opens  with  the  estabUshment  of  the 

supremacy  of  the  Roman  see.     The  agent  in  this  case  was  worthy  of  the 

cause  in  which  he  was  engaged.     The  Emperor  Phocas,  a  monster  of 

tyranny,  and  all  iniquity,  and  a  second  Zimri,  "  who  slew  his  master,"  at 

the  request  of  Pope  Boniface  III.,  made  a  decree,  to  the  effect  that  the 

Church  of  Rome  should  he  considered  the  head  of  all  churches.     Hence 

we  are  taught  to  date  the  rise  of  antichrist,  for  then  did  "  the  faithful  city 

become  an  harlot*'  "  with  whom  the  kings  of  the  earth  have  committed 

fornication,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  have  been  made  drunk  with 

the  wine  of  her  fornication."  ^    We  shall  not  now  enter  into  a  character 

of  antichrist,  but,  hereafter,  perhaps,  make  it  the  subject  of  inquiry,  and 

for  the  present,  not  dispute  the  opinion  of  Usher,  who  takes  it  for 

granted,  that  the  papal  power  is  spoken  of  under  that  name.     This  was, 

indeed,    a  fearful    epoch    in    ecclesiastical    history: — Rome  usurping 

supremacy  in  the  West,  Mahomet  gaining  unprecedented  victories  in  the 

East,  and  the   Saracens  extending  their  empire  and   imposture  over 

Egypt,  Arabia,  Phcenicia,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia.     Here 

were  two  mighty  engines,  which  the  "  old  serpent,"  was  employing,  for 

the  puipose  of  undermining  the  foundations  which  the  holy  Apostles  had 

laid.    Bnt,  although  antichrist  had  sprung  up  at  Rome,  he  was  but  yet 

in  his  infancy,  and,  consequently,  his  powers  of  doing  evil  were  extremely 

limited. 

Many  churches,  both  in  the  East,  and  in  the  West,  still  adhered  to 
evangelical  doctrines;  grounding  their  hopes  of  salvation  only  on  the 
mercies  of  God,  and  looking  for  justification  through  the  merits  of  Christ 
alone.  The  power  of  the  popes  was  as  yet  by  no  means  generally 
acknowledged.  Image-worship,  transubstantiation,  and  what  was  conse- 
quent upon  this  latter — ^bread-worship— were  still  unknown.  But  then 
commenced  the  downfal  of  Christianity.  At  a  council  of  Constantinople, 
A.D.  754,  one  image  was  allowed,  viz.,  the  bread  and  the  wine  of  the 
Eucharist.  Again,  in  a.d.  794,  Charlemagne  despatched  a  synodal  decree 
to  Britain,  imperatively  ordering  image-worship,  but  a  strong  remon- 
strance was  published  against  this  unscriptund  and  arbitrary  proceeding, 
hy  Alcuin,  under  the  patronage  of  the  British  prelacy.  And  the  bishops 
of  Germany  and  France,  in  a  council  assembled  at  Frankfort-on-the 
Mayne,  approved  the  conduct  of  their  brethren  in  Britain. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Pious,  son  of  Charlemagne,  the  "  mystery  of 
iniquity"  was  rapidly  increasing,  although,  in  a  synod  convened  by  him, 
image-worship  was  condemned,  and  several  remonstrances  were  from 
time  to  time  made  against  the  Pope  s  usuiped  authority. 

Gregory  IV.,  who  was  then  pope,  took  the  part  of  his  rebellious  subjects 
who  had  taken  up  arms  against  this  emperor,  and  he  even  went  so  far  as 
to  threaten  to  make  an  expedition,  for  the  purpose  of  excommunicating 
him  in  form.  But  the  bishops  of  Louiss  party  made  a  spirited  and 
memorable  reply.  "  We  have  no  intention,  whatever,"  said  they,  "of 
submitting  ourselves  to  your  will  and  pleasure,  and,  if  you  come  here  to 
excommunicate  us,  you  shall  go  away  excommunicated  yourself,  since 
you  would  be  acting  contrary  to  the  authority  of  the  ancient  canons." 
On  a  similar  occasion,  a.  d.  863,  the  Archbishop  of  Treves  replied  to 


1  Isaiah,  i.  21.     Rev.  xvii.  2. 
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Pope  Nicholas  h,  condemning  him,  in  no  measured  terms,  and  con- 
eluding,  hy  assuring  him  that  he  did  not  act  in  that  manner  from  any 
priyate  pique,  hut  from  his  zeal  for  the  church,  and  hecause  he  respected 
the  whole  of  his  order,  which  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  endeavouring  to 
assail.  In  a  like  spirit  was  the  reply  of  the  Archhishop  of  Rheims  to  the 
letter  of  Pope  Hadrian  II.,  written  a.d.  870,  and  commanding  him  not 
to  allow  Charles  the  Bald  to  communicate,  unless  he  should  cede  his 
brother  Lothaire's  kingdom  to  his  son  Louis.  Lastly,  in  the  year  963, 
Otho  the  Great,  and  a  synod  of  bishops,  expelled  John  XII.  from  the 
papal  chair,  and  seated  Leo  VIII.  in  his  place.  From  this  statement  of 
facts,  it  is  evident  that  the  Pope  s  pretensions  to  universal  power  were  not 
undisputed  during  the  whole  of  the  first  thousand  years  after  Christ.  We 
now  proceed  to  show  that  certain  other  distinguishing  errors  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  were  not  as  yet  generally  received. 

The  monstrous  doctrine  of  Transuhstantiation,  which  may  justly  be 
styled  ''  the  gangrene  of  the  Church,"  met  still  with  considerable  resist- 
ance. Rabanus  Maums,  a.  d.  856,  asserted  that  the  Sacrament  of  the 
altar  afforded  nutriment  to  the  body,  and  on  this  account,  William  of 
Malmesbury,  four  hundred  years  subsequently,  cautioned  his  readers 
against  him."^  About  this  time,  Paschasius  Riadbert  claimed  the  credit 
of  having  made  people  understand  the  mystery  of  the  corporal  presence ; 
however  he  met  with  strong  opposition  from  Ratramn  and  Johannes 
Scotus.  The  treatise  of  the  latter  was  condemned  in  a  council  held  at 
Versailles,  when  Leo  IX.  was  Pope,  and  that  of  the  former  is  to  be  found 
amongst  the  list  of  books  prohibited  by  the  council  of  Trent.  That  the 
British  Church  was  as  yet  free  from  this  error,  we  know  from  a  homily 
of  Paschals,  which  at  this  time  used  to  be  read  publicly  amongst  them, 
wherein  it  is  stated  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  that 
body  of  Christ  which  suffered  on  the  cross  and  the  spiritual  one  which 
is  called  the  Host,  and  farther  on  appear  the  words,  **  This  mystery 
is  merely  a  pledge  and  a  figure."  That  our  Church  held  the  true  doc- 
trine appears  also  firom  circular  letters  sent  by  Wolfin,  Bishop  of  Sher- 
bum,  and  Walfstan,  Archbishop  of  York,  about  the  year  a,  d.  974.  This 
brings  us  again  to  the  end  of  the  thousand  years,  and  shows  us  that  the 
Church  was  not  altogether  contaminated. 

Erroneous  opinions  began  to  be  held  with  regard  to  Justification  and 
Free  Grace,  but  many  were  still  found  who  bore  testimony  to  the  truth 
on  these  points.  In  the  works  of  the  venerable  Bede,  and  of  Alcuin,  are 
many  passages,  in  which  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  we  are  justified 
by  faith  only."  *  So  that  the  words  of  Scripture  could  not  yet  be  apphed 
to  the  Church.  *'  The  light  of  a  candle  shall  shine  no  more  at  all  in 
thee ;  and  the  voice  of  the  Bridegroom,  and  the  bride,  shall  be  heard  no 


'  Admonitum  te  volo,  ut  unum  ex  his  qui  de  talibus  disputavenint  fugiendam 
scias,  Rabanum  nomine ;  qui  in  libro  De  Officiis  Ecclesiasticis  dicit  Sacramenta 
Altaris  proficere  ad  saginam  corporis,  &c." 

From  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  AH  SouFs  College,  Oxford. 

*  To  select  one  passage  from  many.  Bede,  in  Psalm  77,  writes,  **  per  justitiam 
factorum  nullus  salvabitur,  sed  per  solam  justitiam  fidei."  And  Alcuin,  in  Psalm  50, 
**  Sordidare  me  potui,  sed  emundare  nequco;  nisi  tu,  Domice  Jesu,  sancti  sanguinis 
tui  aspersione  mundum  me  facias." 
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more  at  all  in  thee ;  for  thy  merchants  were  the  great  men  of  the  earth ; 
for  by  thy  sorceries  were  all  nations  deceived."  ^ 

Neither  was  the  worship  of  images  generally  adopted.  A.  D.  728,  the 
Emperor  Leo  Isaurus  was  violently  opposed  to  it,  and  on  this  account, 
Gregory  the  younger  absolved  his  subjects  from  dieir  allegiance.  In  a 
council  held  at  Constantinople,  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  which  is 
called  the  eighth  general  council,  many  things  were  decreed  contrary  to 
the  ancient  canons  on  this  subject,  and  contrary  to  a  former  council  held 
also  at  Constantinople,  which,  in  the  year  764,  decided  jagainst  this 
idolatiy. 

To  take  a  short  review  of  this  hasty  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
error  in  this  millennium.  !•  The  supremacy  of  the  Popes  was  so  far  from 
being  thought  of,  even  at  Rome,  that  Gregory  the  Great  expressed  his 
hatred  of  the  name  of  Universal  Bishop. '  2*  Rome  and  the  Pope  were 
in  subordination  to  the  emperor.  3.  Lnage  worship  was  rejected.  But, 
4.  The  worship  of  images  were  established  by  what  they  csdl  the  eighth 
general  council,  and  the  privileges  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  were  con- 
firmed. Alas!  what  a  rapid  and  total  transformation  the  Church  un- 
derwent. 

Then  comes  an  ahnost  universal  defection.  Werner,  a  Carthusian 
monk,  says,  that  piety  was  lost,  and  truth  had  departed  from  amongst 
the  children  of  men.  Others  have  said  that  all  heretics  had  fled  away,  and 
had  found  concealment  and  refuge  amongst  the  prelates  and  priests  of  the 
Romish  Church.  ^  In  Inief,  heresy  was  the  Church's  faith— charity  was 
cold;  the  reins  of  avarice  and  ambition  were. loosened;  the  clergy  were 
pioffme ;  antichrists  were  everywhere,  and  their  power  was  unrestrained. 
It  was  the  bad,  the  iron  age. 

^'  Protinus  imimpit  veoae  pejoris  in  SBVum 
Omne  nefas :  Aigire  pudor,  verumque,  fidesque : 
In  quorum  subi^re  locum  fraudesque  dolique 
Insidiaeque,  et  vis,  et  amor  seeleratos  habendi.*' 

*'  Heec  erant  tempera,"  says  Usher,  "  hi  mores." 

Such  are  the  fiicts  which  are  brought  in  attestation  of  the  Archbishop's 
theory ;  they  are  to  prove  that  Satan  was  bound  during  the  first  thousand 
years  of  the  Christian  sera,  and  that  he  was  only  loosed  at  the  expiration 
of  that  period.  They  will  scarcely  bear  a  close  examination,  and  a  short 
scrutiny  will  suffice. 

(To  be  eowiinmed,) 


1  Rev,  xTiii.  33. 
'  Ego  fidenter  dico,  qBod  quisquis  ae  Uniwnalem  Sacerdotem  vocat,  vel  voeari 
desiderat,  in  elatlone  sui  antiohristum  prascurrit,  quia  superbicndo  se  coeteris  prae- 
ponit  Gregor.  in  Rcgist.  T.  IV.  Ep.  3a 

^ '  Magdeburg :  Centur.  x.  c.  1 1.  **  Fugisse  bsreticos,  atque  in  prslatos  ac  pontifi- 
cios  sese  abdidisse. 
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THE    CLEANSING    OF   THE    SANCTUARY. 

TO   THB   EDITOR  OF  THE   EPISCOPAL  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — In  your  March  number,  the  letter  of  a  W.J.  D.W.  is  quoted 
to  show  that  the  "  time  of  the  end"  is  so  near  as  the  year  1847.  "  Our 
first  object,"  says  that  writer,  "  is  to  know  when  Daniel  had  the  vision,  as, 
whatever  might  happen  in  the  interim,  one  end  of  the  period  is  there. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  3rd  of  Belshazzar  would-  fall  within  a 
year  or  two  of  b.c.  550 :  out  Bible  gives  553. 

'*  From  the  whole  period  then  • .  • * .  •  • , 2400 

Deduct  the  years  before  Christ , 553 

Gives  you  the  cleansing  of  the  Sanctuary ••••••  1847." 


'^  The  secret  things"  of  unaccomplished  prophecies  **  belong  unto  the 
Lord  our  God ;"  to  some,  among  the  many  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  the  gift  of 
''prophecy"  has  been  given,  and  of  late  years  much  has  been  written  on 
that  dark,  but  interesting,  subject  There  is  no  doubt  one  end  of  the 
period  is  at  the  time  of  Daniel's  vision ;  but  I  think  W.  J.  D.  W  has  not 
pitched  upon  the  right  time.  The  margin  of  the  Bible  gives  the  date  of 
Daniel's  vision  553  sure  enough ;  but  there  was  no  extraordinary  circum- 
stance at  that  time  except  Belshazzar's  "  impious  feast"  to  rest  on  as  a 
point  of  departure  so  to  speak.  Daniel  thus  describes  "  The  cleansing  of 
the  sanctuary.  "  Then  I  heard  one  saint  speaking,  and  another  saint 
said  unto  that  certain  saint  which  spake.  How  long  shall  be  the  vision 
concerning  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  the  transgression  of  desolation,  to  give 
both  the  sanctuaiy  and  the  host  to  be  trodden  underfoot  P  And  he  said 
unto  me.  Unto  two  thousand  and  three  hundred  days;  then  shall  the 
sanctuary  be  cleansed."  ^ 

Most  commentators  seem  to  be  agreed  that  the  three  is  wrong,  and 
should  he  four,  therefore,  if  1847  years  are  added  to  553  they  just  make  up 
the  2400  mentioned  by  the  ''  certain  saint'*  as  the  period  when  the  sanctuary 
shall  begin  to  be  cleansed.  Still  the  year  pitched  upon  by  W.  J.  D.  W.  is 
merely  a  circumstance,  without  any  positive  certainty.  Again  a  "  man 
clothed  in  linen,  swore  by  Him  who  liveth  for  ever"  that  to  the  time  of  the 
end  shall  be  '*  a  time,  times,  and  half  a  time,"  or  1260  prophetic  days. 
The  heavenly  messenger  assured  Daniel  that  the  period  of  which  ne 
prophesied  **  should  be  a  time  of  trouble,  such  as  never  was,  since  there 
was  a  nation,  even  to  that  same  time."  '  The  signs  of  the  times  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  cleansing  of  the  sanctuary  is  drawing  near;  for  the 
present  is  pre-eminently  a  time  of  rebuke  and  blasphemy,  audi  as  has 
never  been  equalled  in  any  former  period. 

But  the  1260  days  also  reach  to  the  time  of  the  end,  that  is,  when  the 
cleansing  shall  begin.  I  venture,  with  submission,  to  assume  that  the 
treading  under-foot  of  the  sanctuary  means  that,  during  the  last  time,  or 
the  two  thousand  years  under  the  gospel,  the  church  has  been  subject  to 


1  Dan.  viii.  13-14.  »  lb.  1. 
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all  the  unruly  wills  of  men  who  are  deceived  by  the  old  seriient,  to  whom 
such  extensive  power  has  been  given.  St  John  was  forbidden  to  measure 
the  outer  court,  which  is  given  unto  the  Gentiles ;  '*  and  the  holy  city" 
that  is  the  Christian  Church,  "  shall  they  tread  under  foot  forty-and-two 
months,"  or  1260  years.  ^  And  that  the  cleansing  will  be  the  thousand 
years  of  comparative  holiness,  when  Satan  shall  be  chained  up,  and  kept 
from  deceiving  the  nations. 

The  1260  days  conterromate  with  the  2400  days ;  and  it  is  necessary 
to  find  a  commencement  for  that  period  also.  Mr.  Faber  computes  the 
first  period  from  the  year  of  our  Lord  606,  when  Pbocas,  the  usurper  of 
the  imperial  throne  forbade  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  style 
himself  universal  bishop,  and  conferred  that  title,  with  a  corresponding 
power,  on  Bonifiice  III.,  bishop  of  Rome.  The  saints  of  God  were  then 
formally  delivered  into  the  hand^  and  placed  under  the  control,  of  the 
Httle  horn,  which  was  the  commencement  of  the  papal  empire.  By  com- 
puting /orwards  1260  years,  from  the  spring  of  the  year  606,  therefore 
we  arrive  at  the  spring  of  the  year  1866;  and,  by  computing  2400  years 
backwards,  from  the  spring  d  1866,  we  arrive  at  the  ^ring  of  the  year 
before  Christ,  635,  and  which,  Mr.  Faber  thinks,  is  the  true  date. 

"  I  have  already  observed,"  he  says,  '*  that  the  greater  period  men- 
tioned in  the  vision  of  the  ram  and  the  he-goat,  and  the  smaller  period  of 
1260  days,  plainly  terminatB  together ;  and  I  have  likewbe  stated  that, 
according  to  the  most  natural  interpretation  of  another  prophecy  of 
Daniel,  the  Jews  will  begin  to  be  restored  at  the  end  of  the  1260  aays, 
and  consequently  at  the  end  of  the  larger  period  likewise.  Now  the 
reading  of  the  LXX.,  or  2400  days,  computed  as  I  have  made  the  compu- 
tation, mil  bring  us  into  the  very  midst  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews 
from  Babylon,  For  in  the  second  year  of  their  return',  and  within  a  few 
months  after  their  arrival  in  their  own  country,  they  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  temple  in  the  second  month  IJar,  which  corresponds  with  the  latter 
end  of  April,  and  the  beginning  of  May.  Consequently,  since  they  began 
to  return  in  the  year  A.  C.  696,  this  must  have  happened  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  A.  C.  6S6,  Thus,  unless  I  be  entirely  mistaken,  2400  years, 
the  length  of  the  whole  vision  of  the  ram  and  uie  he-goat,  is  also  the 
space  which  will  intervene  between  the  two  restorations  of  the  Jews. 
About  the  commencement  of  this  period  they  began  to  return  from 
Babylon ;  and  exactly  at  its  commencement  they  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  temple ;  at  the  end  of  it,  they  will-  begin  to  be  restored  from  all  the 
different  countries  of  their  present  dispersion.  On  these  grotmds  I  much 
incline  to  think  that  the  memorable  event  of  the  laying  the  foundations 
of  the  second  temple,  at  the  close  of  the  first,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second,  year  of  Cyrus,  affords  us  the  true  date  of  the  vision;  ana,  conse* 
quently,  that  the  number  2400  is  the  genuine  reading. 

'^  The  sum  of  what  has  been  said,  respecting  the  date  of  the  1260 
years,  amounts  then  to  this.  Since  the  desolating  revolt  of  Moham- 
medism  is  to  flourish  1260  years;  since  the  saints  are  to  be  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  papal  little  horn  for  the  space  of  1260  years;  since 
the  Roman  beast  is  to  practise  prosperously  in  this  revived  state,  during 
the  space  of  forty- two  prophetic  months ;  and  since  the  two  horns  and  the 


'  Rev.  xi.  2. 
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beast  are  all  to  perish  together  at  the  time  of  the  end,  which  commences 
at  the  termination  of  the  1260  years^  it  seems  necessarily  to  follow^  that 
the  date  of  those  years  can  only  be  an  era  marked  by  the  following  triple 
coincidence : — the  completion  of  the  Eastern  revolt  by  the  rise  of 
Mahommedism  ; — the  commencement  of  the  papal  little  horn*s  spiritual 
universal  empire ; — and  the  revival  of  the  Roman  beast,  by  conferring 
upon  his  little  horn  that  spiritual  universal  empire,  or,  in  the  language 
of  prophecy,  by  giving  the  saints  into  his  hand,"  ^ 

W.  J.  D.  W.  points  to  no  event  in  the  year  A.  C.  553,  but  simply 
thinks  that  it  was  the  year  in  which  the  prophet  had  his  vision. 
Mr.  Faber  specifies  an  event  of  some  importance  in  tbie  Jewish  history, 
their  restoration  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  in  the  year  535,  and 
which  might  be  a  type  of  their  ultimate  restoration,  after  the  time  has 
been  accomplished  for  scattering  the  power  of  the  holy  people. '  The  dates 
of  the  commencements  of  the  two  periods  of  2400  and  1260  years, 
according  to  Mr.  Faber  s  computation,  are  the  year  A.  C.  534,  or  the 
second  year  after  the  return  of  the  Jews,  when  they  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
temple ;  and  the  year  606  of  the  Christian  era,  when  the  Pope  received 
his  spiritual  empire,  which  two  periods  con  terminate  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1866.  The  restoration  of  the  Jews  will  not  be  the  work  of  a  day;  it  may 
occupy  the  remaining  thirty- four  years  of  unexampled  "  trouble,"  of  war 
and  bloodshed,  before  they  sit  down  in  peace  in  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

But  Daniel  mentions  another  period,  and  the  angel  pronounces  a  bless- 
ing on  him  "  who  waiteth  and  cometh  to  the  thousand,  three  hundred, 
and  five  and  thirty  days."^  If  we  add  to  this  number  the  number  of  the 
beast,  or  666,  the  two  thousand  years  under  the  Gospel,  or  Covenant  of 
Grace,  will  be  completed,  and  the  first  year  of  the  millennium  will  be 
commenced.  St.  Peter  says  that  ''one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a 
thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day,"  on  which  words  Mr. 
Pyle  has  the  following  note :  '*  The  verse  before  us  may  bear  this  mean- 
ing, viz.,  *  Be  not  ignorant  that  the  one  (great)  day  of  the  Lord,  so 
often  prophesied  of  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  so  called  by  Zechariah 
in  pailicular,  is  (not  a,  but)  the  thousand  years  promised  in  St.  Johns 
Revelation ;  and  his  thousand  years  no  other  than  the  one  (great)  day 
(or  time)  in  the  old  prophets."  The  Jews  had  a  very  rational  tradition, 
diat  the  ages  of  the  world  were  divided  into  distinct  periods :  the  first 
time,  from  Adam  to  Abraham,  was  2000  years ;  the  second  time,  from 
the  father  of  the  faithful  to  Christ,  was  2000  years,  towards  the  conclusion 
of  which  time  He  began  his  ministry ;  and  the  last  time,  or  2000  years 
under  the  Christian  dispensation.  The  1000  years  will  be  a  period  of  rest 
corresponding  with  the  rest  and  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath^  as  the  6000 
years  correspond  with  the  six  days  which  it  pleased  God  to  take  in  framing 
the  world,  although  he  could  have  called  it  into  being  in  a  moment  by  the 
word  of  his  power. 

St.  John  informs  us  that  Satan  will  be  bound  a  thousand  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  "  he  must  be  loosed  a  little  season,"  and  shall  go  out  to 
deceive  the  nations  which  are  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth.^  I  imagine 
that  the  millennium  will  be  a  period  when  the  church  shall  have  rest 


*  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies,  See.  vol.  i.  2d2— -294. 

»  Dan.  xii.  12.        *  Rev.  xx.  J— 8. 
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from  her  enemies,  but  especially  from  her  arch  enemy,  the  devil,  and  be  a 
season  of  tianquilli^  and  comparative  holiness ;  but  not  free  from  the 
ordinary  business  and  pursuits  ^f  this  vorld,  seeing  our  Saviour  says  men 
shall  be  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage  up  to  the  ''  last  syllable  of 
recorded  time. '  Nay,  farther,  '^  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Noe,  so  shall  it 
be  also  in  the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man :  they  did  eat,  they  drank,  they 
married  wives,  they  were  given  in  marriage,  until  the  day  that  Noe  entered 
into  the  ark,  and  the  flood  came  and  destroyed  them  all.  Likewise  also 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Lot :  they  did  eat,  they  drank,  they  bought,  they 
sold,  they  planted,  they  builded ;  but  the  same  day  that  Lot  went  out  of 
Sodom  it  rained  fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven,  and  destroyed  them  all. 
JEven  thus  shall  it  he  in  the  day  when  the  Son  of  Man  is  revealed."^  I 
conclude,  therefore,  that  in  the  millennium  men  will  not  be  in  a  sinless 
state  of  perfection,  but  only  in  a  state  of  greater  holiness  and  obedience, 
when  wars  and  fightings,  heresies  and  schisms,  will  cease,  because  the  father 
of  pride  and  lies  will  not  then  be  permitted  to  deceive  them.  If  the  fall  of 
the  Jews  brought  salvation,  and  the  riches  of  the  world,  to  us  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, even  although  the  sanctuary  be  defiled  and  trodden  under  foot  by  our 
lusts  and  passions,  how  much  greater  blessing  and  holiness  will^their  second 
restoration  produce  in  those  who  shall  live  in  the  season  which  will  suc- 
ceed the  "  last  time,"  in  which  we  live  ?' 

Should  the  foregoing  remarks  fall  under  the  notice  of  any  of  your 
readers  better  acquainted  with  this  subject  than  myself,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
be  favoured  with  their  opinions,  and  trust  you  will  give  their  answers  a 
place  in  your  pages.  I  am,  &c,y 

A.  LSilRNER. 

P.S. — I  subjoin  the  following  newspaper  intelligence  as  a  sign  of  the 
times,  and  which,  if  true,  and  the  missionaries  be  of  the  right  sort,  is 
important : — 

**  A  letter  from  Jerusalem  says,  '  The  building  of  the  Protestant  chapel 
proceeds  rapidly.  For  the  present  a  house  is  hired.  The  £nglish  Church 
liturgy  is  translated  into  Hebrew,  and  printed,  and  the  missionary  Nicko« 
layson  performs  divine  service  with  his  assistand  Pient.  Of  400  Jews, 
100  have  embraced  Christianity.  An  institution  for  converts  has  been 
established  by  the  English  Missionary  Society,  and  a  Hebrew  prayer- 
book  is  to  be  published.  The  English  consul  endeavours  to  engage  the 
Jews  to  cultivate  the  land  of  their  fathers,  under  the  favour  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  and  considerable  quantities  of  land  have  been  purchased  for  foreign 
emigrants.  It  is  said  that  there  is  somewhere  a  Talmudic  saying,  that 
when  there  shall  be  25,000  Jewish  inhabitants  in  the  Holy  Land,  the 
laws  and  regulations  must  be  again  enforced  which  prevailed  when  Pales- 
tine was  a  Jewish  state.  The  rabbis  in  Turkey  are  endeavouring  to 
complete  the  above  number  by  colonists,  which  doubtless  will  not  be 
difficult  under  the  powerful  protection  of  England.  Some  rich  Jews  in 
London  and  Italy  intend  to  establish  factories  and  manufactories  in  Jeru- 
salem and  some  other  considerable  towns,  under  the  protection  of  England. 
The  English  Government  has  appointed  a  vice-consul  at  Jerusalem  for 
all  Palestine.* — Hamburgh  Correspondent,  May  14." 


»  St.  Luke,  xvii.  26—30.        «  Rom.  xi.  2. 
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THE  DIFFICULtlES  OF  PRESBYTERIANISM. 

In  a  periodical  devoted  to  the  support  of  episcopacy,  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
saiy  to  reconnoitre  our  adversary  s  camp.  In  this  and  some  subsequent 
papers,  therefore,  we  intend  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  difficulties 
which  the  Presbyterian  doctrine  and  discipline  present  to  the  mind  of  one 
humbly  inquiring  after  truth.  This  we  will  endeavour  to  do  in  a  charitable 
spirit,  from  their  own  standard,  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
which  itself  presents  a  considerable  difficulty  in  limine  ;  but  we  shall  post- 
pone its  consideration,  and  proceed  to  one  which  appears  to  be  insurmount- 
able, and  that  is  the  origin  of  Presbyterian  government,  whether  it  be 
divine  or  human. 

In  the  Presbyterian  polity  there  are  four  courts,  all  of  which  exercise 
judicial,  and  three  of  them  legislatorial  powers,  of  neither  of  which  do  we 
read  any  thing  in  Scripture.  In  the  chapter  of  "  Classical  Assemblies,"  it 
is  asserted  that  "  the  Scripture  doth  hold  out  a  presbytery  in  a  church  ;"  * 
and  in  proof  of  this  position  they  cite  Acts,  xv.  2,  6,  as  well  as  the  words 
of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy,  1  espistle,  iv.  14.  The  coming  together  of  the 
apostles  and  elders  is  certainly  very  far  from  being  a  classical  assembly 
like  a  modem  presbyteiy,  consisting  of  presbyters  and  lay-elders  —  for  the 
elders  here  mentioned  were  the  second  order  of  Christian  ministers,  whom 
we  now  call  priests  and  presbyters.  There  were  no  laymen  present  in  that 
council  as  members;  the  multitude  spoken  of  were  spectator  or  auditoi*s, 
and  merely  applauded  the  speeches,  and  approved  of  the  decree  of  the 
apostles  and  priests.  This  was  not  a  presbytery  or  classical  assembly,  but 
the  first  general  council,  and  the  model  of  all  that  have  succeeded  m  the 
Christian  Church.  As  a  concluding  proof  of  presby  terial  government,  our 
Saviour's  epistles  to  the  Apocalyptic  churches  are  cited,  which  is  rather 
unlucky,  because  the  angels  who  are  there  addressed  are  undoubtedly  the 
bishops  or  governors  of  the  churches,  for  which  we  have  no  less  autnority 
than  the  word  of  Christ  himself: — "  The  mystery  of  the  seven  5^ars  which 
thou  sawest  in  my  right  hand,  and  the  seven  golden  candlesticks.  The 
seven  stars  are  the  angels  of  the  seven  churches ;  and  the  seven  candle- 
sticks which  thou  sawest  are  the  seven  churches"^  A  candlestick  is  the 
emblem  of  a  church,  as  the  candle  is  of  the  light  of  the  gospel ;  and  angel 
signifies  a  messenger  of  God,  as  likewise  do  apostle  and  bishop ;  and  St. 
Paiil  takes  the  title  of  angel  when  he  says  the  Galatian  church  "  received 
him  as  on  angel  o(  God."'  The  summoning  of  the  elders  of  Ephesus  to 
Miletus  is  not  forgotten  also  among  the  proofs  of  presbyterial  government, 
over  whom,  a  short  time  afterwards,  St.  Paul  sent  Timothy  to  preside  as 
their  star,  angel,  apostle,  or  bishop,  with  full  authority  to  govern  them,  and 
ordain  others.  If  ordination  was  confined  to  Timothy  their  bishop,  of  what 
benefit  can  the  case  of  the  Ephesian  elders  be  to  the  presbyterial  system? 
It  does  not  require  a  messenger  from  the  dead  to  convince  us  that  the 
Ephesian  priests  had  not  the  power  of  presbyterial  government,  else  the 
appointment  of  a  governor  over  them  would  have  been  a  work  of  supe- 
rerogation. 


*  Form  of  Presbyterial  Church  Government,  attached  to  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  p.  577. 

2  Rev.  i.  20.  »  Gal.  iv.  14. 
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Heroj  then,  is  a  stabborn  difficnlty  ftt  the  first  starting,  as  the  origin  of 
their  mode  of  government  does  not  appear  in  Scripture.  No  such  court 
as  a  kirk-eession  is  ever  mentioned,  or  even  hintra  at,  neither  courts  of 
presbytery,  nor  synod,  nor  general  assembly,  all  of  which  are  of  vital  im* 
portance  in  the  Presbyterian  scheme.  Yet  it  appears  somewhat  incon- 
sistent that  the  Seceders,  who  are  reckoned  the  best  Presbyterians,  have 
only  three  courts,  whereas,  the  Scottish  establishment  reckon  four  to  be 
indispensible.  This  presents  another  difficult,  because,  when  doctors  difier, 
how  shall  the  unlearned  say  Amen  to  their  contradictory  decisions  ?  In  all 
ecclesiastical  history  there  is  no  trace  of  any  of  these  courts  till  we  reach 
nearly  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Where,  then,  can  the  Presbyterial 
government  have  hid  itself  during  the  long  period  of  fifteen  centuries? 

A  special  difficulty  now  presents  itself  as  a  consequence  of  the  former. 
The  men  who  set  up  the  Presbyterian  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity  have 
never,  at  least  that  we  have  ever  heard  of,  pretended  to  any  new  revelation 
of  the  divine  will :  but  only  that  they  have  restored  the  system  which  they 
assert  Christ  instituted,  ^and  which,  they  allege,  was  so  soon  lost  afler 
his  ascension  that  it  is  almost  demonstrable  the  loss  must  have  been 
incurred  by  the  apostles  themselves.  From  the  moment  that  those  men 
who  had^  so  faithlessly  broken  their  master's  commandment,  went  to  give 
ah  account  of  their  stewardship,  that  commission  which  he  gave  to  the 
apostles  was  lost,  and  could  not  be  renewed  but  by  a  fresh  commission 
direct  finom  heaven.  Christ  expressly  told  the  apostles  that  they  were  the 
salt  of  the  earth  -^  that  he  should  be  with  them  to  the  end  of  the  world  •— 
that  he  was  the  vine,  and  they  were  the  branches,  and  that  severed  from 
him  they  could  do  nothing  efiectual  towards  the  salvation  of  men.  Now, 
if.it  can  be  proved  that  the  apostles,  or  those  who  succeeded  them,  changed 
our  L<»d's  ordinance,  and  for  a  Presbyterial  government  substituted  an 
Episcopal,  it  must  follow  that  there  is  no  Christian  church  in  the  world, 
because  the  commission  which  Christ  gave  the  apostles  could  not  be 
transmitted  by  a  different  channel  than  the  one  which  he  himself  had 
appointed,  nor  transferred  from  one  to  another  at  the  guilty  caprice  of 
faithless  men.  Episcopalians  say  it  has  been  transmitted  through  them ; 
but  this  will  not  serve  the  turn  of  Presbytery,  because  if  it  be  right,  Christ's 
commission  could  not  be  handed  down  through  any  other  channel  than  the 
Presbyterian,  and  it  is  notorious  that,  if  it  ever  was  in  existence,  it  was 
entirely  lost  for  at  least  fifteen  hundred  years.  The  difficulty,  therefore, 
to  which  we  especially  allude  is,  that  the  Presbyterian  ministers  have  either 
received  their  commissions  originally  from  Popish  or  Protestant  bishops, 
both  of  whom,  they  allege,  are  anti-Christian  comiptions,  or  they  have 
acted,  in  spiritual  things,  without  any  commission  at  all.  This  is  a  diffi- 
culty of  some  moment,  because,  if  they  have  their  commission  from  an 
anti-Christian  institution,  they  themselves  must  be  anti-Christian,  and  if 
they  have  been  acting  without  any  divine  commission,  they  are  "  cast 
forth  as  a  branch, and  withered."^ 

This  is  a  dilemma  which  seems  to  have  been  foreseen  by  the  Westminster 

divines  themselves,  who  have  accordingly  provided  for  it ;  and  they  have 

therefore  set  it  down  with  authority,  that, "  In  extraordinary  cases,  some- 

thing  extraordinary  may  be  done,  until  a  settled  order  may  be  had,  yet 


'  St.  John,  XT.  6. 
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keeping  as  near  as  possibly  may  be  to  the  rule.  There  is  at  this  time  {as  we 
humbly  conceive)  an  extraordinary  occasion  for  a  way  of  ordination  for 
the  present  supply  of  ministers.**^  In  support  of  this  "extraordinary"  posi- 
tion, they  cite  2  Chron.  xxix.  34,  when,  after  the  restoration  of  religion  by 
Hezekiah,  the  priests  were  too  few  to  accomplish  the  flaying  of  the  vic- 
tims, and  the  I^evites  were  employed  to  assist  them  in  that  branch  of  the 
work,  but  certainly  not  to  do  any  part  of  the  sacrifice,  which  the  priests 
alone  offered.  This,  therefore,  does  not  meet  the  extraordinary  case  here 
admitted,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  Presbyterian  ministers  are  totally 
without  any  divine  commission.  Perhaps  a  more  humiliating  confession 
of  a  human  institution  could  not  be  made  than  this,  which,  by  the  good 
providence  of  God,  they  themselves  have  put  upon  record,  not  as  the 
opinion  of  this  or  that  doctor,  but  the  solemnly  recognised  authority  of 
their  whole  communion. 


ORNITHOLOGY. 

THE    SKUA   GULLS   OF   SHETLAND. 


The  Skua  Gull  of  Shetland  chiefly  inhabits  the  island  of  Foula,  which 
is  a  small  rocky  island,  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  about 
thirty  miles  to  the  westward  of  Lerwick,  The  island  is  intersected  by  a 
lofty  mountain  stretching  from  south-east  to  north-west.  The  ascent  on 
the  north-east  side  is  extremely  steep,  and  it  is  requisite  to  grasp  the 
heath  in  climbing  up  ;  but  the  opposite  sid^  forms  a  gradual  slope  from 
the  water's  edge  to  the  summit,  which,  on  the  southern  side,  presents  the 
most  stupendous  and  awful  precipices.  The  natives  are  kind  and  hos- 
pitable, and  always  ready  to  assist  the  researches  of  those  whose  curiosity 
leads  them  to  the  island,  and  to  act  as  guides  through  the  cliffs^  which, 
from  long  and  early  habit,  they  traverse  with  perfect  ease. 

The  skua  gull,  which  the  natives  call  bunxie,  is  a  very  pugnacious  bird, 
and  will  attack  the  eagle,  and  even  man,  if  he  approaches  their  nest,  and 
he  is  an  especial  favourite  with  the  Shetlanders.  He  is  a  rapacious  bird, 
rather  superior  in  size  to  the  raven,  weighs  about  three  pounds,  and  is 
two  feet  in  length:  his  head  is  of  a  dark-brown .  colour,  each  feather 
margined  with  dull  white ;  the  auriculars  and  cheeks  are  covered  with  fine, 
narrow,  pointed,  hackle-like  feathers,  the  points  of  which  are  of  a  yellow- 
ish colour;  as  is  also  the  back  of  his  head,  extending  almost  to  his 
shoulders ;  the  neck  is  a  darkish  brown,  each  feather  sharply  pointed  with 
yellowish  rust  colour,  until,  gradually  extending,  they  form  waving  bars  of 
the  same  colour  across  the  breast.  The  belly  is  of  a  rusty-colour,  waved, 
and  obscurely  marked  with  ash ;  under  tail-coverts  the  same.  The  hack, 
gi'eater  and  lesser  coverts,  and  tertials,  are  dark  brown,  dashed  and 
freckled  with  ash,  and  rust-colour;  the  tertials  more  so  than  the  rest.  The 
roots  of  the  primaries  are  white,  and  extend  along  the  inner' webs;  the  extre- 


'  Form  of  Church  Government:  section  concerning  the  doctrinal  part  of  ordination 
of  ministers;  ver.  11,  12,  p.  587. 
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mides  are  nearly  black ;  the  bastard-wing  dark^  and  each  feather  is  sharply 
pencilled  with  aull  white.  The  tail  consists  of  twelve  feathers^  which  are 
dark  ashy-brown.  The  bill  is  an  inch-and-three-quarters  long»  blacky 
and  much  hooked  at  the  end,  and  covered,  for  more  than  half  its  length, 
with  a  kind  of  black  cere.  The  legs  are  black,  rough,  and  scaly ;  and  the 
talons  are  black,  strong,  and  much  hooked,  the  inner  one  more  so  than 
the  rest,  which  seems  to  indicate  an  unusual  habit  in  the  gull  tribe, 
which  generally  swallow  their  prey  whole.  It  is  therefore  concluded, 
from  the  great  strength  and  semicircular  shape  of  the  inner  claw,  that  this 
bird  frequently  holds  its  prey  under  its  feet,  and  tears  it  in  pieces.  The 
eyes  are  dark,  and  there  is  no  distinction  of  plumage  in  the  sexes. 

The  natives  cherish  bunxie  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  even  with 
a  sort  of  superstitious  veneration,  as  he  is  the  chief  protector  of  the 
lambs  during  the  summer  months,  which  wander  over  the  island  in 
unrestrained  freedom.  These  gulls  are  the  natural  enemies  of  the  eagle 
and  raven,  whom  they  attack  whenever  they  see  them.  As  soon  as  ever 
the  eagle  emerges  from  his  e}Ty,  the  skua  gull  descends  upon  him  from 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  in  bodies  of  three,  or  four,  or  more,  and  attack 
him  from  behind,  but  never  in  the  front.  When  the  eagle  turns  in 
defence  the  skua  dexterously  avoids  their  attack  by  a  rapid  and  almost 
perpendicular  ascent,  even  although  they  may  have  advanced  within  a 
foot  of  the  king  of  birds.  The  Shetlanders  always  reward  his  services  by 
giving  him  the  refuse  portion  of  the  fish  caught  daily,  and  which  he 
seizes  with  great  avidity,  being  so  familiar  with  his  friends  as  almost  to 
take  the  fish  out  of  their  hands.  One  of  these  engagements  is  described 
by  an  eye-witness  as  follows  : — 

"  I  was  particularly  amused  one  evening,  when  standing  at  the  foot  of 
the  loftiest  hill  (called,  by  the  natives,  Snuge)  with  the  following  circum- 
stance :— an  eagle  was  returning  to  his  eyry,  situated  in  the  race  of  the 
western  crags,  in  appearance  perfectly  unconscious  of  approaching  so  near 
to  his  inveterate  foe,  as,  in  general,  the  eagle  returns  to  the  rocks  fi*om 
the  sea,  without  ever  crossing  the  smallest  portion  of  the  island.  This 
time,  however,  he  was  making  a  short  cut  of^  it,  by  crossing  an  angle  of 
the  land.  Not  a  bird  was  discernible :  a  solitary  skua  might,  indeed,  be 
occasionally  seen  wheeling  his  circling  flight  around  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  which  was  already  assuming  its  misty  mantle.  As  I  was 
intently  observing  the  majestic  flight  of  the  eagle,  on  a  sudden  he  altered 
his  direction,  and  descended  hurriedly,  as  if  in  the  act  of  pouncing ;  in  a 
moment  &ve  or  six  of  the  skua  passed  over  my  head  with  an  astonishing 
rapidity ;  their  wings  partly  closed,  and  perfectly  steady,  without  the 
slightest  waver,  or  irregularity.  They  appeared,  when  cleaving  the  air, 
like  small  fragments  of  broken  rock,  torn  and  tossed  by  a  hurricane  from 
the  summit  of  a  towering  cliff,  until,  losing  the  power  that  supported 
them,  they  fell  prone  to  the  sea  beneath.  The  gulls  soon  came  up  with 
him,  as  their  descent  was  very  rapid,  and  a  desperate  engagement  ensued. 
The  short  bark  of  the  eagle  was  clearly  discernible  above  the  scarcely- 
distinguished  cry  of  the  skua,  who  never  ventured  to  attack  his  enemy  in 
front ;  but  taking  a  short  circle  around  him,  until  his  head  and  tail  were 
in  a  direct  line,  the  gull  made  a  desperate  sweep  or  stoop,  and  striking  the 
eagle  on  the  back,  he  darted  up  again  almost  perpendicular;  when  fdling 
into  the  rear,  he  resumed  his  cowardly  attack.  Three  or  four  of  these 
birds  thus  passing  in  quick  succession  invaiiably  succeed  in  harrassing 
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the  eagle  most  unmercifully.  If,  however,  he  turns  his  head  previously 
to  the  hirds  striking,  the  gull  quickly  ascends  without  touching  him. 
This  engagement  continued  some  time,  the  eagle  wheeling  and  turning 
as  quickly  as  his  ponderous  wings  would  allow ;  until  I  lost  the  combatants 
in  the  rocks.'* 

Snuge  is  the  highest  point,  or  mountain,  of  the  island,  being  about 
1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  it  is  resorted  to  by  innumerable  hosts 
of  aquatic  birds,  and  the  highest  peak  of  which  is  selected  by  the  skua 
gull,  as  his  retreat  in  the  breeding  season.  The  female  is  rather  smaller 
than  the  male.  She  makes  her  nest  in  the  long  coarse  herbage  of  the 
mountain,  and  generally  lays  four  eggs  of  a  dirty,  greenish  colour,  very 
faintly  and  obscurely  blotched  with  brownish  spots,  principally  at  the 
largest  end.  After  the  young  are  hatched  the  old  birds  become  more 
savage,  and  will  attack  either  man  or  beast  that  may  attempt  to  molest 
their  young,  but  always  in  the  rear. 

The  manner  in  which  the  natives  take  the  eggs  and  the  yoimg  of  the 
other  sea-fowls,  which  nestle  in  the  stupendous  cliffs  of  this  island  is  most 
daring  and  hazardous.  One  end  of  a  rope  is  fastened  by  a  stake  to  the 
top  of  the  cliff,  and  the  other  is  suspended  over  the  face  of  the  rock ;  by 
which  a  man  gradually  lowers  himself  down  with  the  greatest  care  and 
circumspection,  carefully  fixing  his  foot  in  the  narrow  ridges  before  he 
loosens  his  grasp  of  the  rope.  Were  he  to  slip  his  hold  there  is  no 
possibility  of  his  escaping  death  by  falling  into  the  roaring  Atlantic, 
which  dashes  its  ever  restless  and  foaming  waves  against  the  base  of  this 
perpendicular  rock. 


ROMAN  CATHOLICS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

As  the  Roman  Catholics  still  continue  to  assert,  or  to  intimate  indirectly 
that  their  numbers  in  Great  Britain  amount  to  about  two  millions,  and  as 
it  is  evident  that  this  is  an  enormous  exaggeration,  made  to  serve  a  parti- 
cular purpose,  it  seems  desirable  to  ascertain,  as  near  as  may  be,  their  real 
numerical  strength. 

By  the  returns  made  to  Parliament  last  session,  of  the  number  of  mar- 
riages solemnized  in  Roman  Catholic  chapels  and  Protestant  Dissenting 
places  of  worship,  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  31st  of  December,  1838, 
it  appears  that  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  marriages  in  England  and 
Wales  was  1,629.  Now  we  know  that  marriage  is  made  a  sacrament  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  is  not  considered  valid  by  her  members  unless  cele- 
brated by  a  priest  of  their  own  communion.  It  is,  therefore,  reascmable 
to  conclude  that  in  all  cases  where  both  the  parties  are  Romanists  the 
maniages  are  so  celebrated.  And  in  case  where  one  of  the  parties  is 
a  Protestant,  it  is  the  almost  universal  practice  to  celebrate  the  marriage 
according  to  both  rites,  in  order  to  make  it  binding  on  the  consciences  of 
both  parties.  The  number  of  maniages  celebrated  in  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  being  a  fair  criterion  of  the  number  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  population. 

Now  it  appears  from  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Registrar  General, 
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that  the  whole  number  of  maniages  in  England  and  Wales,  from  Janu- 
ary Ist  to  December  3lst,   1838,  was  111,481;   and  that  the  whole 
amoimt  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  in  the  middle  of  that 
year,  amounted  to  about  15,324,720.    This  will  give  one  marriage  for 
137i  persons;  and  appl3ring  this  rule  to  Roman  Catholic  marriages  we 
have  {137i  X  1,269  =)  223;987  for  the  whole  amount  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  England  and  Wales.     These  results  agree  most 
remarkably  with  an  estimate  which  we  formerly  made  from  the  number 
of  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in  Great  Britain/  where,  by  estimating  them 
at  500  to  each  chapel,  we  computed  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
England  and  Wales  to  be  about  223,000.    Instead,  therefore  of  amount- 
ing to  two  millions^  the  Roman  Catholics  amount  to  little  more  than  one- 
ninth  of  that  number ;  and  their  proportion  to  the  whole  population  is 
little  more  than  the  seventieth  part     It  seems,  however,  that  even  this  is 
a  somewhat  greater  proportion  than  that  of  the  latter  part  of  last  century. 
Bishop  Porteos  says  (in  his  letter  to  the  clergy  of  Chester)  that  the 
number  of  Papists  as  returned  to  the  House  of  Lords  in   1767  was 
67,916,  and  in  1780  it  was  69^76,  making  an  increase  of  1460.     He 
states  that  the  population  was  in  1781  estimated  at  eight  millions,  so  that 
the  Papists  did  not  make  a  himdredth  part  of  the  whole. — Eccles,  Gazette. 


Mr,  Binney  and  Clerical  Conformity.  A  Discourse  delivered  at  Chad- 
well  Street  Chapel,  Pentonville,  on  occasion  of  its  re-opening,  for  the 
use  of  Ridley  H.  Herschell,  a  converted  Jew,  by  Thomas  Binney. 
London,  Jackson  and  Walford. 

Among  all  the  opponents  with  which  the  Church  of  England  has  to  con- 
tend in  this  day  of  strife  and  trial,  there  is  not  one  more  constant,  able, 
and  inveterate,  than  Thomas  Binney.  Cool,  sarcastic,  and  powerful,  he 
has  used  abilities  of  unquestionably  a  very  high  order  to  one  of  the  most 
atrocious  ends  to  which  any  man  could  ever  appropriate  the  gifts  with 
which  God  has  endowed  him.  No  opportunity  has  been  suffered  to  pass 
where  the  least  attack  could  be  made  upon  that  establishment,  which  the 
best  men  among  his  own  sect,  have  allowed  to  be  the  chief  bulwark  of 
true  religion  in  the  world,  without  an  overflow  of  his  exuberant  venom. 
He  it  was  who  with  a  dispassionate  malice  purely  satanic — for,  from  no 
other  inspiration,  could  such  a  mixture  of  incautious  hatred,  and  un- 
bounded presumption,  have  been  derived — asserted,  that  the  Church  of 
England  destroyed  more  souls  than  she  saved.  As  if  the  Church  of 
England  professed  to  be  more  than  a  means  in  the  hands  of  God  s  mercy, 
when  none  can  know  better  than  he  that,  in  all  her  formularies  and  ex- 
pressions, all,  all  is  referred  to  Him  who  is  her  head  and  chief.  Did  he 
restrain  his  unmitigable  spite  within  any  bounds  of  reason  the  error  of  his 
thoughts,  and  the  folly  and  wicknessness  of  their  expression,  might  be 
allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground  within  the  narrow  circle  of  his  readers,  un- 
known and  fruitless,  as  respects  the  great  body  of  the  community.     But 


^  See  Ecclesiastical  Gazette,  vol.  i.  p.  117. 
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with  a  rampant  spirit  of  mischief^  as  rife  as  it  is  detestable^  neither  reason 
nor  conscience  seem  to  interpose  boands  to  its  exercise,  and  be  seems  desi- 
rous of  misleading  by  the  grossness  of  his  assertions.  About  the  middle 
of  April,  in  last  year,  he  was  selected  as  preacher  at  the  opening  of  a  small 
chapel  in  Chadwell-street,  Middleton-square^  which  was  about  to  be  con- 
fided to  the  care  of  a  converted  Jew,  and,  as  the  subject  of  his  discourse, 
selected  that  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  the  present  article. 
The  generality  of  men,  we  believe,  would  have  adopted  some  topic  indi- 
cative of  joy  at  the  apparent  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer, 
in  the  adding  another  fold  for  the  enclosure  and  refreshment  of  his  wan- 
-dering  sheep,  and  would  have  deemed  an  earnest  exhortation  to  rejoice  in 
4he  blessing  thus  granted,  and  to  adhere  with  increased  steadfastness  to  the 
truth  in  humility  and  love,  as  the  fittest  prelude  to  the  regular  services 
of  the  house  of  God.  Such  however  was  not  Mr.  Binney's  view  of  the 
jcase.  His  congregation,  on  that  occasion,  we  conceive,  were  as  little 
eared  for  as  the  rules  of  clerical  discipline,  and  were  as  little  acquainted 
with  them,  as  most  congregations  generally  are ;  and,  therefore,  as  little  ex- 
pected as  they  desired  it,  that  their  preacher  would  address  to  them  a 
tirade  upon  such  a  subject;  nine- tenths  of  them  doubtless  from  avoca- 
tion and  attainment  alike  incapable  of  understanding  the  principles  of 
ecclesiastical  government,  and  appreciating  the  reasons  for  their  existence. 
But  he  knew  that  so  long  as  there  was  a  spirit  of  hostility  against  the 
Church,  the  right  animus  would  be  kept  up  for  sustaining  the  conventicle, 
and  for  retaining  still  within  its  scanty  numbers  the  brawling  and  un- 
toward members  who,  without  religion  and  conscience  themselves,  assist 
him  in  the  unholy  warfare  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  well  knew  it 
was  not  the  truth  which  was  wanted  to  effect  his  object — broad  unflinching 
assertion  would  far  better  serve  his  purpose,  and  if  he  could  clothe  it  in 
the  semblance  of  truth,  why  it  would  look  better  to  the  few,  not  yet 
hardened  in,  malevolent  dissent,  not  yet  fully  prepared  to  express  a  ''keeb 
hatred,"  in  a  little  "  round  abuse"  of  the  Church,  and  it  would  be  more 
useful  in  the  world.  He  has  accordingly  prefixed  to  his  statement  of 
reasons  for  conscientious  clerical  nonconformity  what  he  calls  a  strong 
exhibition  of  the  influences  and  inducements,  which  would  lead  the 
honest,  pious,  devoted  man,  to  enter  the  Church,  but  which  we  would  ven- 
ture to  call  one  of  the  most  Jesuitical  misrepresentations  ever  laid  before 
an  ignorant  and  misled  people. 

Instead  of  assigning  the  true  motives  which  impel,  we  will  not  say  all, 
but  nearly  all,  the  ministers  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  these  realms,  to 
seek  the  ministerial  functions,  he  asumes  that  all  the  reasons  by  which  a 
man  is  actuated  are  purely  and  simply  of  a  worldly  kind.  Having  laid 
down  this  supposition  as  a  true  state  of  the  case,  he  goes  on  with  apparent 
candour  to  develope  the  several  claims  which  the  Church  has  upon  the 
regard,  the  respect  of  the  novice,  and  the  field  of  fair  ambition  which 
opens  her  pale  to  his  view,  and  to  contrast  with  it  the  similarity  of  defects, 
presented  by  the  circumstances  of  the  several  sects  of  Dissenters,  the  dis- 
advantageous position  in  which  they  stand  with  regard  to  the  world,  and 
their  only  equal  advantages  in  the  way  of  conscientious  difficulty.  la 
doing  this,  however,  the  cloven  foot  continually  appears,  and  we  are  con- 
tinucdly  left  in  doubt  whether  Mr.  Binney  be  a  Jesuit  or  an  Independent, 
or,  whether,  as  has  been  evinced  before  our  day,  he  be  both.  The  last 
opinion  we  are  inclined  to  deem  a  correct  one,  (ot  we  know  that  those 
concealed  Romanists  who  obtain  their  directions  from  the  Prop^gavda 
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act  not  by  refindning  from  abusing  their  own  Charch,  but  by  showing 
that  there  is  no  better.    Who  but  a  papist  would  be  likely  to  utter  words 
in  such  a  connection  as  these.    **  In  the  mere  principle  of  an  establish- 
mentj  I  see  no  such  reasons  (weighty  reasons  against  it)     Such  an  insti* 
tution  being  common  to  ahnost  all  nations,  would  seem  to  have  in  it 
something  congenial  to  the  elements  of  our  natuFe*-to  the  reason,  the 
judgment,  the  wants,  and  the  sympathies  of  social  man."  ••••'''  The  Bible, 

and  the  Bible  only ; '  whatever  may  be  pretended,  is  not  the  religion  of 
Protestants  in  fact ;  it  is  not  the  religion  of  either  churchmen  or  secta- 
ries, or  at  least  of  the  Church  or  the  sects  (M  such»    Each,  whatever  it 
may  say,  provides  for  the  preservation,  propagation,  and  defence,  not  of 
the  Bible,  but  of  its  own  view  o/*  t^"••••••"Tbe  Bible  only  is  not 

trusted." "I  consider  the  Church  to  be  the  keeper  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  living  witness  of  what  they  contain.** ''I  cannot  but 

fee],  however,  that  I  would  rather,  if  I  could,  do  so  in  connection  with  an 
august  body  that  has  something  about  it  to  inspire  respect,  something 
even  to  produce  awe — a  fair  right,  if  any  Protestant  community  has  a, 
right  to  claim  as  a  body,  a  real  connection  with  apostolic  times,  and  a 

direct  descent  from  apostolic  men." **  Believing,  as  the  writers  does, 

that  there  is  something  wrong  in  all  the  churches  (for  **  there  are  many 
Antichrists,")  that  some  of  the  spirit  of  ''  the  man  of  sin,"  though  "  in 
diversities  of  manifestation,  is  to  be  met  with  every  where." 

Such  are  the  sophisms  scattered  through  the  fifty  or  sixty  pages  of  this 
pamphlet,  which  contains  a  report  of  his  sermon,  and  such  the  shallow,  but 
most  perverting  presumptions,  by  which  he  seeks  to  poison  the  minds  of 
his  followers,  and  to  afford  a  handle  for  the  infidel,  and  the  scoffer,  to 
work  with.  Were  the  reasons  which  induce  the  ministerial  member  of 
the  Church  of  England  only  of  a  worldly  kind,  Mr.  Binney  has  mate- 
rially understated  tne  case,  and  this  he  has  done,  not  because  be  lacked 
either  the  power  or  the  will  to  put  it  stronger,  but,  because  had  he  put  it 
with  the  force  and  sufficiency  of  which  he  is  capable,  the  representation 
would  have  been  too  gross  a  caricature  even  for  his  followers,  and  would 
have  nullified  its  own  effect  in  the  world.  He  knew  too  well  that  the 
lives  of  the  men  whom  he  maligned  would  be  too  holy  a  commentary  on 
his  foul  aspersions  not  to  expose  their  digusting  and  heartless  malevolence, 
and  he  therefore  adopted  the  milder  strain  of  condemnatory  insinuation  to 
effect  his  purpose.  To  have  set  forth  the  pecuniary  advantages  of  clerical 
preferment  would,  his  sound  judgment  told  him,  be  an  injudicious 
plan,  for  men  are  better  informed  on  these  subjects  than  they  were ;  and 
if  there  was  no  other  benefit  resulting  from  the  attacks  on  the  Church  in 
our  day,  the  discovery  would  be  almost  invaluable,  that,  considering  their 
duties,  their  station,  tiieir  education,  and  their  sacrifices,  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  are  the  worst  paid  professional  body  in  the  world ; 
tliat  most  of  ijts  members  have  some  property  of  their  own,  and  that  there 
is  less  inducement  to  enter  its  pale  than  there  is  to  enter  the  ranks  of  any 
other  corporate  body  whatever.  Either  of  these  courses,  therefore,  would 
have  been  injudicious,  and  he  therefore  adopts  a  comparatively  negative 
mode  of  proceeding,  because,  though  less  striking  at  first,  its  mildness, 
would  be  likely  to  excite  less  hostility,  to  prompt  less  inquiry,  and  conse- 
quently to  remain  longer,  as  the  dross  into  the  value  of  which  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  inquire,  but  which  yet  is  preserved  for  the  metal  it  may 
retain. 
Having  discovered  that  there  are  no  more  reasons  against  the  Church  in 
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a  worldly  point,  as  concerning  spiritual  things,  he  next  proceeds  to  inquire 
what  were  the  reasons  that  should  prevent  a  man  taking  orders,  and  these 
he  finds  in  the  subscription  to  the  articles  and  canons,  assuming  that  they 
are  wrong  in  themselves,  but  never  troubling  himself  to  point  out  where 
they  are  so.  One  of  the  main  points  of  his  vituperation,  for  we  can  call 
the  slander  by  no  other  name,  is  the  king's  supremacy ;  another  the  decla- 
ration of  the  principles  exhibited  in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the 
verity  of  the  truths  declared  in  the  thirty-nine  articles.  And  thus  he 
goes  on  to  evince  his  spirit,  when  alluding  to  several  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  the  declaration  *'  I  inquire  not  at  present  whether  these  things 
are  true,  it  is  true  that  there  are  many  of  the  clergy  that  believe  neither." 

To  enter  into  an  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  these  doctrines  is  not  our 
present  purpose,  but  before  he  affirmed  that  the  individuals  who  subscribed 
them — ^individuals  who,  in  character,  attainments,  and  power  of  mind,  will 
well  bear  any  comparison  with  Mr.  Binney — have  been  deliberately  guilty 
of  perjury  of  the  vilest  kind,  it  would  have  been  well  to  have  inquired  whe- 
ther the  doctrines  themselves  were  true.  By  what  right  Mr.  Binney 
dares  thus  to  accuse  in  one  sweeping  assertion  a  whole  body  of  men  whose 
lives  as  a  body  are  allowedly  patterns  of  holiness,  usefulness,  and  truth,  we 
know  not,  and  believe  that  inquiry  would  only  enlighten  us  as  to  its  being 
one  of  those  spiteful  developments  of  hatred  which  a  spirit  that  can  brook 
no  control  continually  exhibits.  It  arises  from  that  contempt  of  govern- 
ment, which,  if  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  would  have  donned  the 
tiara  of  the  Vatican,  and  seated  itself  in  the  place  and  stead  of  God.  It 
is  the  same  spirit  that  would  have  hurled  the  thunders  of  its  wrath  over 
an  enslaved  world,  and  consigned  to  dungeons  or  the  stake  all  that  was 
opposed  to  its  power  or  that  thwarted  its  will. 

We  must  have  some  more  fair  and  excellent  champion  to  contend  with 
than  this  organ  of  the  dissenters  ere  we  can  consent  either  to  yield  our  prin- 
ciples, or  consent  to  the  unreproved  slander  of  the  excellent  ministers  of  our 
holy  Church.  If  there  be  any  thing  wrong  in  the  Church  itself,  as  far  as 
possible  let  it  be  mended  ;  but  it  would  ill  become  us  to  stand  coolly  by 
while  a  spirit  like  that  developed  in  the  discourse  of  Mr.  Binney  was 
uttering  its  falsehoods  and  diffusing  its  venom.  Such  attacks  as  these 
should  form  sufficient  inducement  with  us  all  to  endeavour  to  heal  our 
dissensions,  and  apply  ourselves  more  assiduously  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.  Not  to  be  slack  in  assertmg  the  claims  of  our  holy  and  Apostolic 
Church  to  the  respect  and  allegiance  of  every  member  of  the  community, 
and  to  dififuse  as  speedily  and  as  widely  as  possible  a  correct  knowledge  of 
her  constitution  and  principles.  We  regret  that  it  is  not  just  now  in  our 
power  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  mystery  of  iniquity  exhibited  in  the 
pages  before  us,  but  we  trust  that  the  fact  of  their  publication  will  be  a 
sufficient  impulse  to  rouse  an  activity  that  may  counteract  their  baneful 
influence. 

Elijah  the  Tishbite,  Translated  from  the  German  of  the  Rev.  F.  W. 
Krummacher,  D.D.,  author  of"  Elisha."  d2mo,  pp.  770;  and  8vo, 
pp.  196.     Warren,  Finsbury  Pavement:  Tyas,  Paternoster  Row. 

If  it  be  true,  as  is  generally  allowed,  that  a  man's  country  may  be  ascertained 
from  his  features,  it  is  not  less  a  matter  of  fact  that  mental  operations 
have  also  a  national  characteristic.  To  inquire  into  the  extent  and  pecu- 
liarity of  this  characteristic,  though  a  most  curious  and  interesting  subject 
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of  obseiratioiiy  is  not  onr  present  business^  and  we  must  therefore^  though 
very  unwillingly^  abstain  from  aoy  speculations  upon  the  matter^  but  we 
could  not  fail  to  allude  to  it  when  prefixing  the  name  of  F.  W.  Krum- 
macher  to  a  notice  of  what  will  become  one  of  the  most  popular  books  in 
our  language.  He  has  long  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  attention  of  his 
countrymen^  and  has  obtained  so  much  reputation,  and  exercised  so  great 
an  influence,  on  this  side  of  the  water,  that  one  of  the  first  things  which 
naturally  strikes  us  is  the  nature  of  the  quality  by  which  such  an  ascend- 
ency has  been  acquired.  This,  we  feel  assured,  arises  in  no  small  degree 
from  the  strength  in  which  the  national  peculiarities  of  his  mind  have 
been  developed,  and  are  exhibited  in  this,  the  work  for  which  he  is  most 
esteemed  in  England. 

The  depth  and  extent  to  which  the  abstmser  parts  of  learning  have 
been  carried  in  the  German  universities  had,  during  the  last  thirty,  or 
perhaps  we  ought  to  say  forty,  years,  been  acquiring  for  their  leading 
professors  an  increasing  respect  amongst  us,  insomuch  that  many  of  their 
opinions,  albeit  visionary  and  unsubstantial  as  they  were,  had  taken  fast 
hold  of  our  literary  men,  and  were  descending  firom  the  reservoirs  of  know- 
ledge, through  the  conduits  of  light  literature,  to  the  great  stream  from 
which  the  people  drank  in  their  notions  of  intellectual  principles,  and  were 
infusing  into  the  minds  of  those  candid  but  mistaken  inquirers  after  truth, 
who  deem  the  mind  not  only  the  percipient  but  the  chief  faculty  of  human 
nature,  mighty  but  vague  conceptions,  which  were  calculatea  alike,  and 
to  a  most  dangerous  extent,  both  to  astound  by  their  magnitude  and  to 
mislead  by  their  grandeur.  The  dark  and  intricate,  but,  when  once  entered 
upon,  most  bewitching  and  enslaving,  inquiry  into  that  invisible  yet  real 
world  of  spiritual  things,  into  which  the  Scriptures  alone  give  us  any  real 
insight,  was  well  adapted  to  captivate  the  minds  of  an  elevated  and  moral 
people.  It  presented  to  them  objects  for  thought  undebased  by  the  lowness 
of  sensual  mixture,  and  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  application  of  man's 
highest  faculties.  The  sphere  for  thought  was  illimitable ;  and  if  others 
before  them  had  essayed  in  spirit  to  tread  the  field  that,  wide  and  broad, 
lay  stretched  out  boundlessly  on  every  side,  the  ground  presented  no  mark 
or  footstep  to  tell  that  it  had  been  trodden,  but  was  like  the  clouds  riding 
slowly  in  the  ether  of  a  storm-cast  sky,  which  feel  the  winds  careering 
over  their  misty  heights,  yet  receive  no  soil  or  abiding  mark  from  its 
passing  impress,  which  are  as  new,  as  firee,  as  original,  in  their  aspect,  as 
when,  after  the  deluge  rains  had  ceased,  and  the  waters  were  subsiding, 
the  first  light  fleece  heralded  the  curtaini;  that  till  the  end  of  time  shall  at 
intervals  shroud  the  sky.  Naturally  bold  and  daring,  naturally  deep  and 
solid,  the  German  philosophers  and  divines  found  the  regions  of  specula- 
tive metaphysics  not  only  fit,  but  the  most  fit  of  any  that  could  have  been 
used,  for  the  exercise  of  their  powers.  Nor  were  they  doubtless  a  little 
prompted  as  to  their  object,  and  in  their  work  of  inquiry  by  the  political 
and  social  circumstances  of  the  mass  of  population  which  lay  around  them. 
Enjoying  in  many  places  a  degree  of  freedom  which  would  have  been 
incompatible  with  their  safety,  many  of  the  minor  states  felt  the  pressure 
while  they  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  despotisms  which  hedged  them 
in,  and  they  could  consequently  go  on,  undisturbed  by  the  turmoil  of  party 
warfare,  in  their  abstracted  pursuits  of  abstruse  subjects,  as  well  almost 
as  if  they  were  freed  entirely  from  the  calls  of  social  duties,  and  could 
feel  as  well  as  imagine  man  apart  from  his  correlative  connection 
with   the  world,  and  alone  in  hia  individual  capacity.     They  looked 
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beyond  the  world  in  which  they  lived,  shaping  all  things  according  to  the 
measure  of   their  gigantic  conceptions;  sympathized   alone  with   the 
unseen  species  which  we  know  surround  the  world.     They  lost  sight  of 
the  simple  but  most  important  facts,  that  man  has  a  body,  which  when 
changed,  shall  be  as  immortal  as  bis  mind;  and  that  here  he  is  not 
only  in  a  state  of  preparation,  but  of  probation  also,  and  that  therefore 
the  gracious  God  who  called  him  into  existence  had,  in  mercy  to  the 
necessity  of  his  state,  and  in  S3rmpathy  for  his  wants,  provided  him  with 
a  "  light  to  his  feet,  and  a  lantern  to  his  paths,"  which  set  all  their 
boasted  philosophy  at  naught,  and  afforded  to  the  meanest  and  the  least 
informed  in  other  respects,  among  their  fellow  beings,  intimations,  which, 
by  the  value  of  the  instructions  they  contained,  showed  their  metaphysical 
dogmata  to  be  as  wrong  as  the  pursuits  that  led  to  them  were  mis- 
chievous and  vain.    They  forgot,  or  knew  not,  that  the  intellectual  lewd- 
ness which  they  committed  was  as  abhorrent  in  the  sight  of  Him  with 
whom  it  they  have  to  do,  and  as  deeply  denounced  in  his  word,  as  that 
apparently  grosser  and  more  depraved  gratification  of  which  the  bodily 
appetites  are  the  cause.    Satan's  devices  are  as  various  as  they  are  apt.    The 
infidelity  which  existed,  through  the  blinding  of  their  minds,  in  Germany, 
was  just  of  the  character  to  be  received  and  approved  in  England.     It 
bore  upon  it  a  stamp  of  freedom,  intrigued  with  the  licence  of  revolutionary 
France.     It  was  the  result  of  large  enqniry  followed  by  learned  men. 
It  had  all  the  curiousness  and  seeming  purity  of  the  results  of  mental 
operations.     There  was  a  freedom  from  prejudice  against  established  reli- 
gious institutions :  they  felt  not  the  buraen  of  them,  and  therefore  cared 
not  for  their  existence.     Political  reasons  found  no  place  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  Christianity,  and  therefore  presented  to  those  accustomed  to 
find  in  the  cavils  against  truth  the  rabid  violence  of  democratic  rage, 
the  appearance  of  sound  reasoning,  and  the  consequences  of  deep  research. 
The  minds  of   Englishmen,  especially  of   those  elevated  and  ardent 
spirits  who  dare  the  depths  of  any  thing,  while  they  scorn  the  trammels 
of  ought  that  should  even  seem  to  bind  them,  aptly  looks  in  this  old 
doctrine  under  a  new  phase,  and  many  a  noble  spirit  lies  trammelled 
in  its  pride,  which  never  never  shall  be  free*    They  littie  think  humility 
is  the  height  of  wisdom,  that  submission  is  the  best  of  knowledge. 

We  hail,  therefore,  the  translation  of  this,  the  work  of  one  of  the  most 
renowned  men  of  his  time,  with  peculiar  pleasure.  It  contains  all  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  country,  exhibited  in  the  most  pleasing  of 
modes,  and  for  the  best  of  purposes.  To  condemn  its  faults  would  be  to 
condemn  the  style  of  the  country  itself.  The  continual  intermixture  of 
the  imaginative  with  the  real,  the  adding  to  the  descriptions  of  Scripture, 
and  the  filling  out  its  scenes,  is  not,  we  must  acknowledge,  to  our  taste, 
and  is  we  think  what  ought  to  be  avoided.  But  we  very  much  question 
whether  the  utility  of  the  work  itself  would  not  be  impeded  by  its  absence ; 
and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  its  existence  here  will  go  far  to  counter- 
act the  evil  of  the  introduction  of  that  philosophy  of  which  we  have  spoken 
above ;  not  by  the  eradication  of  false  principles  from  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  imbibed  them,  but  by  the  raising  up  of  an  antagonist 
force  of  thoughts  aiid  feelings  in  the  hearts  of  others,  of  those,  who  in . 
the  purity  of  their  thoughts,  the  warmth  of  their  afiections,  and  their  de- 
votion to  God,  are  among  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  members  of  our 
community. 

The  original  was  delivered  as  sermons,  and  consequently  allowed  a 
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latitude  of  illustration,  and  a  mode  of  management,  which  makes  the  work 
peculiarly  pleasing  to  the  contemplative  spirit,  while  the  healty  of  the 
reflections,  the  force  of  the  thoughts,  and  the  sweetness  of  the  language, 
are  as  captivating  as  they  are  instructive.     The  hook  hefore  us  contains 
the  translation  of  the  whole  of  the  work ;  one  fifth  it  appears,  or  nearly 
so,  having  heen  omitted  in  the  volume  put  out  by  other  parties  as  the 
translation  of  the  Elijah  of  Krummacher.    With  what  sort  of  conscience 
these  parties  mangle  a  bdok  for  the  purpose  of  obliterating  every  thing 
contained  in  it  contrary  to  their  own  views,  is  out  of  our  power  to  tell. 
Sure  we  are  that  the  circumstance  is  evidence  of  a  position,  and  of  princi- 
ples, which  as  Christian  men  it  little  behoves  them  to  hold.     There  is  a 
meanness  and  a  deception  in  such  a  course  of  which  we  should  be  sony 
to  speak  mildly,  and  are  unwilling  to  speak  otherwise ;  harsh  condemna- 
tion is  far  from  our  desire,  and  most  unpleasant  to  our  feelings ;  but  we 
could  not  suffer  such  an  instance  to  pass  without  utter  reprobation  of 
such  a  dishonest  proceeding.    Will  they  meanly  lay  hold  of  tne  authority 
of  a  man  of  power  to  promulgate  one  set  of  opinions  which  may  suit  theur 
views  or  their  interest,  and  yet  keep  back  others  which  he  entertains  with 
equal  fervour  and  propounds  with  equal  confidence  ?  or  are  they  required 
to  adapt  truth  to  the  taste  of  their  readers,  and  thus  turn  religion  and 
charity  into  a  trade  by  devising  just  such  things  as  will  sell,  and  only 
such  ?  But  we  gladly  turn  from  such  a  subject  to  introduce  to  our  readers 
one  of  our  author's  most  characteristic  passages,  though  it  may  perhaps  be 
one  of  the  least  elevated.  The  magnitude  of  his  topic  breaks  down  his  ima- 
gination, till, — as  what  imagination  is  there  that  would  not  ? — till  it  is 
abraded  under  the  weight  of  his  subject.     It  is  an  introduction  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  Transfiguration  of  our  Saviour,  when  Elias  appeared  with 
him. 

"'After  six  days/  relates  the  evangelist,  *  Jesus  taketh  Peter,  James,  and  John 
his  brother,  and  bringeth  them  up  into  a  high  mountain  apart'  These  three  dis- 
ciples, therefore,  whom  he  had  often  distinguished  above  the  rest,  whom  also  he 
afterwards  took  with  him  to  Getbsemane,  as  into  the  holy  of  holies,  there  to  behold 
the  priestly  altar  and  flame  of  sacrifice ;  here^  however,  in  the  character  of  a  king, 
to  view  his  splendour  and  glory.  It  seems  almost  as  if  the  Saviour  moreover  in  this 
respect  felt  as  a  human  being,  that,  amidst  his  love  for  the  mass,  he  was  also  susoespti- 
ble  of  individual  affection ;  that  affection  when  one  heart  finds  itself  in  a  nearer  con- 
nection with  another,  and,  by  means  of  a  wondrous  chain  of  the  gentlest  chords  of 
men's  minds ;  that  lovely  bond  of  tenderness  which  we  call  mutual  sympathy  winds 
itself  around  the  soul,  and,  in  the  influence  of  which,  we  say,  with  Jacob,  '  My  life 
is  bound  up  in  Benjamin's  life.'  It  is  assuredly  true,  his  children  were  all  precious 
and  dear  alike  to  him;  he  loved  them  collectively  and  individually,  even  as  the 
Father  loved  him,  and  was  not  less  willing  to  lay  down  his  life  for  one  than  for  ano- 
ther. But  one  or  two  of  them  seem  to  have  stood  nearer  to  his  natural  human  feel- 
ings than  the  rest ;  the  nearest  of  all  without  doubt  was  John,  who  lay  on  his  breast, 
and  who,  referring  to  this  intimate  connection,  styles  himself  emphatically  'the  dis- 
ciple  whom  Jesus  loved;'  next  to  John  were  his  brother,  James,  and  Simon  Peter. 
Now  it  cannot  but  be  perceived  that  these  very  three  exist  as  quite  singularly  attrac- 
tive phenomena  in  the  circle  of  the  apostles.  Siooon  Peter,  how  amiable  does  he  not 
appear,  even  amidst  his  errors  and  mistakes;  from  his  ardent  zeal  for  his  master,  and 
his  upright  mind,  without  falsehood  and  guile !  And  James,  again,  who  could  not 
have  been  forced  to  love  him  —  that  holy  and  deeply  zealous  man,  with  the  mighty^ 
unchangeable  resolution  in  his  soul,  in  no  manner  of  condition  to  desert  his  Lord 
again ;  and,  if  it  should  so  chance,  to  be  the  first  of  the  twelve  to  drink  after  him 
the  cup  of  tibe  blood-stained  martyrdom ;  and  which  he  actually  has  done.  And  now 
John,  that  young  and  noble  branch  upon  the  vine  of  God,  that  eagle  spirit,  who, 
justly  named  a  son  of  thunder,  like  the  thunder  utters  his  voice  on  earth,  but  comes  not 
forth  himself  from  the  clouds  above ;  John,  that  purest  mirror  of  the  Saviour's  self 
and  whose  character  is  so  full  of  tenderness  and  love;  that  man,  all  around  whose 
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person  appeared  touched  as  with  the  coal  of  sanctifieation,  and  who  had  held  his 
affections  and  his  life  in  the  heart  of  his  Master  more  profoundly  than  any  other  of 
them  all ;  say,  then,  where  has  there  ever  existed  on  earth,  next  to  the  Fairest  of  the 
children  of  men,  a  more  gracious  and  lovely,  or  a  more  heart-winning  heing,  than 
this  disciple? 

-  **  Yet  true  it  is,  that  what  usually  weaves  such  an  inward  hand  of  especial,  indivi- 
dual regard,  is  not  the  mere  perception  of  an  unusual  measure  of  personal  excel- 
lencies in  a  man ;  it  is  something  else  which  lies  deeper,  an  indescribable  something; 
it  is,  also,  as  we  said  above,  the  discovery  of  a  certain  unison  of  the  innermost  chords 
of  kindred  spirits,  which  admits  not  of  expression  or  conception. 

"  Meanwhile  it  is  evident  that,  among  the  reasons  from  which  our  Lord  took  with 
him  the  three  disciples  to  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  his  predilection  for  them 
occupied  only  a  very  subordinate  place.  He  had  other  motives  incomparably  more 
important  and  grave,  which  impelled  him  to  this;  motives  which  are  to  be  princi- 
pally sought  for  in  the  special  calling  of  these  three,  and  in  their  peculiar  relation  to 
the  person  of  Jesus.  For  they  undoubtedly  appear  as  the  more  intimate  circle  of  the 
Lord,  even  as  they  were  afterwards  chosen  to  be  the  three  main  pillars  of  the  Church. 
They  were  to  be  the  first  to  plant,  amidst  storm  and  conflict,  the  banner  of  the  cross, 
bringing  with  it  salvation  on  the  mountains  of  Israel ;  and  on  that  account  they  par- 
ticjilarly  required  such  an  especial  preparation  as  awaited  them  on  Tabor. 

"  Yes,  commonly,  my  brethren,  even  to  us  it  indicates  the  approaching  dawn  of  a 
sultry  day,  when  the  Lord  leads  us  to  Tabor,  and  vouchsafes  us  more  particular  mani- 
festations of  his  strengthening  and  nourishing  grace.  But  take  heed,  such  sweet  re- 
pasts signalize,  generally,  impending  marches  thraugh  the  wilderness.  It  points  at 
war  when  he  throws  over  us  the  panoply,  and  begins  to  deck  us  with  the  shield  of 
faith ;  be  assured  the  enemy's  colours  are  waving  in  the  neighbourhood.  Let  not  this 
thought,  however,  embitter  to  us  the  joy  of  the  moment,  but  let  us  eat  and  drink  as 
often  as  he  spreads  the  board  for  us ;  let  us  recreate  ourselves  on  the  sweet,  the  happy 
present,  and  commit '  the  thought  for  the  morrow '  to  Him,  the  merciful  and  faithful 
One! 

''And  whither  did  Jesus  lead  his  disciples?  The  sacred  narrative  says,  'up  into  a 
high  mountain.'  From  ancient  times  it  was  the  Lord's  custom  to  select  the  silent 
summits  of  hills,  those  silent  islands  amid  the  ocean  of  the  world's  turmoil,  for  the 
scenes  of  his  most  glorious  and  remarkable  revelations.  And  where  are  the  spots 
in  which  he  is  wont  to  unveil  himself  to  us  in  the  most  glorious  and  striking  mannerf 
Our  Horebs  and  Tabors  lie  where  the  care  of  this  passing  time  is  mute,  where  the 
presumption  within  us  is  brought  to  silence,  where  a  deep  conviction  of  knowing^ 
nothing,  of  being  able  to  do  nothing,  of  one's  self,  creates  for  us  the  labourer's  eve 
of  rest,  and  the  soul,  freed  from  the  noise  of  earth,  as  well  as  of  its  labours,  becomes 
a  Samuel,  '  Speak,  Lord ;  for  thy  servant  heareth  ! ' 

"  The  mount  on  which  the  transfiguration  took  place  is  not  particularly  described  to 
us  in  scripture.  According  to  an  ancient  and  not  incredible  tradition,  it  was  Tabor« 
the  most  considerable  and  beautiful  mountain  in  Galilee.  This  eminence  reared  its 
head,  shining  in  the  garb  of  the  most  luxuriant  foliage  of  woodlands,  not  far  from 
Nazareth  and  Cana,  in  the  wide  plain  of  Jezreel ;  and,  according  to  the  description 
of  one  of  the  more  recent  travellers,  if  there  he  any  thing  beautiful  in  nature,  it  is 
this  verdant,  cone-shaped,  mountain-pyramid  of  Palestine.  Its  summit,  which 
raises  itself  boldly  even  into  the  region  of  the  thunder-clouds,  and  is  covered  with  pis- 
tachio trees  and  sturdy  oaks,  is  nearly  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  presents  a 
prospect,  than  which  one  more  charming  and  extensive  can  scarcely  be  found  any- 
where. To  the  right  the  eye  glances  from  Carmel,  this  ancient  scene  of  the  glory  of 
Jehovah,  over  to  the  immeasurable  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  sea ;  northward  ap- 
pears, overhanging  like  a  gigantic  white  eagle,  the  darkling  hilly  declivities  of  Leba- 
non—  the  glittering  snow-capped  peak  of  the  mighty  Hermon  ;  towards  the  south, 
the  eye  rests  first  upon  the  blooming  verdure  of  the  most  luxuriant  vineyards  and 
orange  groves;  and,  farther  on,  upon  the  mountainous  range  of  Samaria;  whilst 
to  the  left,  the  sea  of  Tiberias  gleams  towards  us,  like  a  swan  in  full  trim,  moving 
gracefully  on  through  the  billows  of  waning  corn-fields  on  the  plain  of  Esdraelon." 

We  have  only  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  we  have  seldom  met  with  a 
translation  better  executed,  and  thus  heartily  commend  the  work  to  our 
readers  as  one  in  which  they  will  find  many  a  well-spring  of  beautiful  and 
valuable  thoughts,  clothed  in  language  at  once  appropriate  and  effective. 
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On  the  10th  of  June  a  treasonable  attempt  ^as  made  to  assassinate  the 
Queen/ and  her  consort  his  Rojal  Highness  Prince  Albert^  as  they 
passed  up  Constitution-hill,  to  take  their  customary  afternoon  drive.  A 
young  man  fired  two  pistols  at  the  royal  carriage,  but  providentially 
without  injuring  the  Prince,  or  Her  Majesty  who  showed  great  firmness 
and  composure  on  this  trying  occasion.  The  traitor  was  immediately  se- 
cured, and  soon  after  examined  at  the  Home  Office.  He  was  committed 
to  Newgate  for  trial. 

The  many  atrocious  crimes  which  have  been  recently  committed,  and 
which  seem  to  be  on  the  increase,  are  the  legitimate  firuits  of  education 
without  religion,  and  religion  without  churches.  A  morbid  feeling  of 
vain  glory  too  has  shot  up  along  with  the  new  mode  of  education,  which 
induces  the  young  to  bid  high  for  notoriety  and  that  species  of  popu- 
larity which  police  reports^  and  newspaper  commentaries  create.  A  oread- 
ful  crime,  or  the  attempt  to  commit  one,  creates  a  sensation :  the  birth, 
parentage,  and  education  of  men  whose  names  were  never  heard  of  beyond 
their  own  locality,  are  grubbed  out  of  obscurity,  and  become  as  household 
words  in  every  palace,  house,  and  hovel  in  the  kingdom  ;  men  who  would 
otherwise  have  sunk  in  peace  down  to  Old  Davy  have  thus  their  morbid 
appetite  for  vain  glorious  notoriety  gratified  by  that  fidgetty,  nay  criminal 
interest  which  all  ranks  of  the  public  take  in  their  crimes.  The  traitor 
Oxford  will  hug  his  chains,  and  perhaps  meet  an  ignominious  death  with 
satisfaction  like  a  martyr,  because  he  has  created  a  sensation  in  the  highest 
quarter,  and  excited  a  painful  interest  in  the  breast  of  the  queen  herself. 
The  treacherous  murderer  Courvoisier  who  slew  his  master,  has  had  his 
bump  of  vanity  excited  to  the  last  degree  by  the  morbid  anxiety  shown 
by  nobles  and^  members  of  parliament  to  possess  a  lock  of  his  hair ! 

Your  Jack  Shepherds,  and  such  like  publications,  have  greatly  assisted 
from  a  similar  motive,  in  fostering  this  vain-glorious  propensity,  and 
perhaps  Jack  and  others  may  find  that  they  have  been  partakers  in  other 
mens  sins,  with  whom  they  have  had  personally  no  communication. 
Your  national  educationists  without  religion,  also,  ought  to  pause  before 
they  proceed  farther  with  indirectly  teaching  crime.  No  doubt,  Oxford 
has  studied  in  those  modem  seminaries  where  religious  instructions  of 
any  sort  must  not  be  mentioned  before  liberal  ears,  and  where  every 
one* is  judged  to  be  sufficiently  capable  of  hewing  out  a  broken  cistern  for 
himself,  but  which  will  not  hold  the  waters  of  life.  This  spurious  and 
liberal  education  is  the  savour  of  death  unto  death,  and  cannot  be  too 
soon  eschewed  by  all  who  wish  well  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  tlie 
empire.  The  great  and  the  wealthy  should  consecrate  their  wealth  to 
God  by  building  and  endowing  more  churches,  where  the '  vast  bulk  of 
the  lower  classes  may  worship  God  in  his  sanctuary,  and  be  brought  up  in 
the  fear  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  There  are  many  thousands  who 
never  see  the  inside  of  a  church,  because  there  is  no  room  for  them,  but 
who  would  very  cheerfully  attend  the  Lord's  ho.ise  regularly,  could  they 
find  rest  for  the  sole  of  their  foot  in  it ;  for,  with  all  her  faults,  England  is, 
after  all,  a  religiously  disposed  nation. 

A  redeeming  sign  of  the  times  has  been  shown  in  the  command  by 
authority    of   a  national    thknksgiving   for  the   pio;idential  protection 
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afibrded  to  our  gracious  sovereign.  The  following  beautiful  coUects'were 
used  in  all  the  churches  of  the  metropolis  on  Sunday  the  21st  of  June, 
and  the  day  after  the  anniversary  of  Her  Majesty's  accession,  and 
are  to  continue  in  use  for  thirty  days.  In  all  the  churches,  also,  the 
clergy  delivered  sermons  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and  on  the  providen- 
tial protection  of  every  one  but  especially  of  "  that  divinity  which  hedge* 
round  a  king." 


A  FORM    OF   FUAYEB  AND   THANESGIVIKG    TO   ALMIGHTY   GOD  J 

For  His  late  merciful  Preservation  of  The  Queen  from  the  atrocious  and  treason- 
able Attempt  against  Her  Sacred  Person,  on  Wednesday  the  lOth  of  June,  1840 :  ta 
)>e  used  at  Morning  and  Evening  Service,  after  the  General  Thanksgiving,  in  all 
Churches  and  Chapels  throughout  England  and  Wales,  and  the  Town  of  Berwick- 
upon-1'weed,  on  Sunday  the  21st  of  June,  or  so  soon  as  the  MinisterB  thereof  shall 
receive  the  same ;  and  to  be  continued  for  Thirty  Days  afterwards. 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  Creator  and  Goremor  of  the  world, 
who  by  thy  gracious  Providence  hast  oftentimes  preserved  Thy  chosen 
Servants,  the  Sovereigns  whom  Thou  hast  set  over  us,  from  the  malice  of 
wicked  men  j  we  offer  unto  Thee  all  praise  and  thanksgiving  for  Thy  late 
mercy  vouchsafed  to  us  in  frusti-ating  the  traitorous  attempt  on  the  life  of 
our  Sovereign  Lady  Queen  Victoria. 

Continue,  we  beseech  Thee,  Thy  watchful  care  over  her.  Be  Thou  her 
shield  and  defence  against  all  the  devices  of  secret  treason,  and  the 
assaults  of  open  violence.  Let  the  light  of  Thy  countenance  shine  upon 
her,  and  upon  her  Royal  Consort ;  and  bless  them  with  all  happiness- 
Direct  and  prosper  her  counsels,  and  so  guide  and  support  her  by  Thy 
Holy  Spirit,  that,  putting  her  whole  confidence  in  Thee,  she  may  faith- 
fully rule  Thy  people  committed  to  her  charge,  to  their  good  and  to 
the  glory  of  Thy  holy  Name. 

And  to  us  and  all  her  subjects,  O  Lord,  impart  such  a  measure  of  Thy 
grace,  that  under  a  deep  and  lasting  sense  of  the  mercy  at  this  time 
vouchsafed  to  us,  we  may  always  show  forth  our  thankfulness  unto  Thee, 
by  dutiful  loyalty  to  our  Sovereign,  and  constant  obedience  to  Thy  com- 
mandments. 

Give  ear,  we  beeseech  Tliee,  O  merciful  Father,  to  these  our  supplica- 
tions and  prayers,  which  we  humbly  offer  before  Thee  in  the  name  and 
through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  pnly  Saviour  and  Redeemer* 
Amen. 

m 

Then  shall  follow  the  Prayer  for  Unity  • 

O  God  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our  only  Saviour,  the 
Prince  of  Peace ;  Give  us  grace  seriously  to  lay  to  heart  the  great  dan- 
gers we  are  in  by  our  unhappy  divisions.  Take  away  all  hatred  and 
prejudice,  and  whatsoever  else  may  hinder  us  from  godly  Union  and 
Concord :  that,  as  there  is  but  one  Body,  and  one  Spirit,  and  one  Hope 
of  our  Calling,  one  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of 
us  all,  so  we  may  henceforth  be  all  of  one  heart,  and  of  one  soul,  united 
in  one  holy  bond  of  Truth  and  Peace,  of  Faith  and  Charity^  and  may 
with  one  mind  and  one  mouth  glorify  Thee;  through  Jesus  Chrbt  our 
Lord.    Amen* 
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ORDINATIONS. 


The  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester  will  hold 
his  next  Ordination  at  Worcester,  on  Sa- 
turday, the  25th  July.  'i*he  candidates 
are  to  forward  their  papers  (prepaid)  to 
Heniy  Clifton,  Esq.,  Worcester,  on  or 
before  the  last  day  of  June,  and  to  attend 
at  the  Palace  for  examination  at  eleven 
o'clock  on  the  mornings  of  Thursday  and 
Friday,  the  23rd  and  24th  of  July. 

At  an  Ordination  held  by  the  Ix>rd 
Bishop  of  Ely,  in  the  parish  church  of 
St.  George,  Hanover- square,  London,  on 
Sunday,  May  Zl,  the  following  gentle  nen 
were  ordained.: — Deacons,  —  W.  M.  H. 
£lwyn,  M.A.  Pem.  coll.  Cam. ;  £.  A.  Peck, 
M.A.,  Trin.  coll..  Cam.  j  R.  A.  Kackham, 
B.A.,  Jesus  coll., Cam.;  J.  Townson,  B.A., 
Queen's  coIL,  Cam.;  F.  A.  Baines,  B.A., 
Christ's  coll.,  Cam. ;  W.  Mallinson,  B.A., 
Mag.  coU.,Cam.;  F,  Forster,  M.A.,  Cath. 


hall,  Cam,;  W.  Marsh,  B^.,  Trin.  halL, 
Cam.;  Q.  H.  O.  Pedlar,  B.A.,  of  Mag. 
hall,fand  late  of  Exeter  coll.,  Oxon.^  Letter 
Dim.  Bishop  of  Exeter;  W.  Allnutt, B.A., 
Cath.  hall.  Cam. ;  A.  £.  Rogers,  B.A., 
Queen's  coll.,  Cam.,  Letter  Dim.  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells;  H.  B.  Harvey,  B.A., 
Clare  hall.  Cam. ;  D.  P.  M.  Hulbert,  B. A., 
SL  John's  coU^  Cam.;  C.  H.  Campion, 
B.A.,  Cli.  coll..  Ox.;  Letter  Dim.  Bishop 
of  Lichfield.  Priest8,—W.  Cadman,  B.  A., 
Cath.  hall,  Cam.;  6.  F.  Lamb,  B.A., 
Queen's  coll..  Cam.;  J.  D.  Lane,  M.A. 
St  John's  coll..  Cam.;  J.  W.  Colenso, 
M.A.,  St  John's  coll..  Cam.;  J.  Clark, 
B.A.,  Christ's  coll..  Cam.;  £.  H.  Saw- 
bridge,  B.A.,  Bal.  coll..  Ox.  ;  F.  W.  H. 
Jerrard,  M.  A.,  Caius  coll..  Cam. 

By  the  Bishop  of  Brechin,  at  Glenesk , 
Rev.  A.  Simpson,  priest* 


PREFERMEKTS. 


R'ev,  J.  H.  Abbott,  to  the  Perpetual 
Curacy  of  Middleton,  Westmoreland. — 
Rev.  C.  Alexander,  to  be  Domestic  Chap- 
lain to  the  Earl  of  Caledon. — Rev.  J. 
Allen,  Vicar  of  Castlemartin,  to  the  Rural 
Dean  of  the  Deanery  of  Castlemartin. — 
Rev.  S.  Ashby,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Sax- 
thorpe,  Norfolk."— Rev.  J.  Batemani  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Huddersfield.  —  Rev.  W.  Bel- 
grave,  to  the  Rectory  of  Preston,  Rut- 
landshire—The Earl  of  Mexbro'  has  ap- 
pointed the  Rev.  J.  Bell,  A.M.  to  be  one  of 
his  Lordship's  Domestic  Chaplains. — Rev. 
S.  Benson,  to  be  Chaplain  of  Horsemonger- 
lane  gaoL — Rev.  R.  Blunt,  to  the  Vicarage 
of  Belton,  Leioesterthire. — Rev.  J.  Bram- 
ston,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Witham,  Essex. 
— Rev.  W.  Burdett,  to  the  Vicarage  of 
North  Molton,  Devonshire.  —  Rev.  C. 
Bury,  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of  St 
Anne's,  Lancaster. — Rev.  W.  Campbell, 
to  be  the  OfSciating  Minister  of  St.  James's 
Chapel,  Newcastle. on-Tyne.  —  Rev.  T. 
Cane,  to  the  Perpetual  Incumbency  of 
Halloughton. — Rev.  W.  H.  Charlton,  to 
the  Rectory  of  St.  George  with  St.  Paul, 
Stamford.—  Rev.  J.  Cottle,  to  the  Vicarage 


of  St  Mary  Magdalen,  Taunton. — Rev.  J. 
Cox,  to  the  Incumbency  of  Trinity  Church, 
Runcorn. — Rev.  T.  Bonney,  to  be  Inspector 
of  tlie  Schools  in  Union,  in  the  Archdea- 
conry of  Stafford— Rev.  J.  Downes,  to  the 
Perpetual  Curacy  of  Stonnall,  Stafford- 
shire.— Rev.  W.  Edgecome,  to  the  Rectory 
of  Thombury,  Devonshire. — Rev.  J.  F. 
Ellis,  to  the  Vicara;e  of  Pocklington.— 
Rev.  P.  Von  Essen,  B.A.,  to  the  Rectory 
of  Harrington,  Cumberland. — Rev.  T.  D. 
Gregg,  to  the  Chaplaincy  of  St.  Nicholas 
Within,  Dublin. — Rev.  J.  N.  Harward,  to 
be  one  of  the  Domestic  Chaplains  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester. — Rev.  J.  J. 
Hodges,  to  the  Rectory  of  Onibury,  Salop. 
—  Rev.  T.  Hooper,  to  the  Rectory  of  Elk- 
stone,  Gloucestershire — Rev.  W.  Hopper, 
to  the  Curacy  of  Howden,  Selby. — Rev. 
W.  Hughes,  to  the  Curacy  of  Llanbadam- 
fawr,  Cardiganshire. — Rev.  R.  Ingram,  to 
be  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Camwarth. — 
Rev.  T.  L.  Iremonger,  to  the  Prebend  of 
Wherwell. — Rev.  M.  Jackson,  to  the  Lec- 
tureship of  Baxtergate  Chapel,  Whitby.— 
Rev.  H.  P.  Jones,  to  the  Rectory  of  Hay- 
leton  cum  Yanworth,  Gloucester.— Rev.  F. 
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Kitchen,  to  the  Incumbency  of  the  New 
Church  at  Stowe. — Rev.  W.  Kermode,  to 
the  Curacy  of  Lezaye,  Isle  of  Man,  and  to 
the  Weekly  Lectureship  of  St.  Paul's, 
Ramsay. — Rev.  J.  Langfield,  to  the  Per- 
petual Curacy  of  St.  John's  Church,  Holme 
Whalley,  Lancashire. — Rev.  J.  Lewis,  jun. 
to  the  Vicarage  of  Childerditch,  Essex. — 
Rev.  Mr.  Maclean,  to  the  Incumbency  of 
Tynan,  Ireland. — Rev.  T.  Medland,  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Steyning,  Sussex  —  Rev.  W. 
p.  Mellersh  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of 
Salperton,  Gloucester. — Rev.  R.  Miller,  to 
the  Perpetual  Curacy  of  Barnoldswick, 
Yorkshire. — Rev.  J.  Milton,  to  the  Vicarage 
of  Osmotherley,  AUertonshire. — Rev.  L. 
A.  Norgate,  to  the  Rectory  of  Foxley, 
Norfolk.~Rev.  S.  L.  Oldacres,  to  the  Per. 
petual  Curacy  of  Woodborough,  Notting- 
hamshire.— Rev.  Mr.  Radcliffe,  to  the  In- 
cumbency of  Newtounhamilton,  Ireland. — 
Rev.  W.  F.  Raymond,  Rector  of  Stockton, 
to  be  Rural  Dean  in  the  Deanery  of  Wor- 
cester.— Rev.  J.  £.  Riddle,  to  be  Incum- 
bent of  Leckhampton,  Gloucester,  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Life  Trustees  of  the 
church. — Rev.  Mr.  Roper,  to  the  Incunl- 
bency  of  the  parish  of  Monaghan,  ire- 
land. — Rev.  W.  St.  G.  Garjant,  to  the  new 
church,  at  Hinckley. — Rev.  Mr.  Sharwood, 
to  be  the  Minister  of  St  Paul's  church, 
Cheltenham .>— Rev.  F.  Shepherd,  to  the 
Incumbency  of  St.  Edward 'tt  parish,  Cam- 
bridge.— Rev.  J.  W.  Skelton,  to  the  Curacy 
of  Ballynascreen,  Louth,  Ireland.-^Rev. 
J.  F.  Smith,  to  be  minister  of  the  new 


Church  of  St.  James's,  Handsworth. — Rev. 
W.  Stamer,  D.D.  to  the  Rectory  of  St. 
Saviour's,  Bath. — Rev.  H.  J.  Stevenson, 
to  be  examing  Chaplain  to  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.  —  Rev.  J. 
Stroud,  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of  Willi- 
ton,  Somersetshire.— Rev.  J.  Tate,  jun,  to 
be  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Zet- 
land.— Rev.  J.  Thompson,  to  the  Perpe- 
tual Curacy  of  Sykehouse,  Yorkshire. — 
Rev.  C.  A.  Thurlow,  to  the  Rectory  of 
Malpas,  Cheshire. — Rev.  W.  J.  Travis,  to 
the  Rectory  of  Lidgate,  Suflfolk.— Rev.  J. 
Twells,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Eaton,  on  the 
presentation  of  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
as  patron  of  the  vacant  prebend  of  Eaton. 
—Rev.  C.  J.  Wade,  to  the  Perpetual 
Curacy  of  Upper  Gravenhurst,  Bedford- 
shire.— Rev.  R.  Ward,  to  the  Incumbency 
of  Christ  Church,  Skipton.  —  Rev.  S. 
Whittingham,  D.D.  to  the  Rectory  of 
Childrey,  Berkshire,— Rev.  J.  R.  Whyte, 
to  the  Rectory  of  Kingsnympton,  Devon. 
— Rev.  Mr.  Wilder,  one  of  the  Assistant 
Masters  in  the  Upper  School,  has  been 
elected  Fellow  of  Eton  College. — Rev.  C. 
K.  Williams,  to  be  the  Master  of  the 
Grammar  School  at  Plympton. — Rev.  C. 
Wilson,  Rector  of  Achill,  to  the  Prebend 
of  Fairdown.  —  Rev.  R.  Wilson,  io  be 
Assistant  Curate  of  the  Parish  of  Ponte- 
fract. — Rev.  Mr.  Woodcock,  to  the  Rectory 
of  St.  Lawrence,  Winchester. — Rev.  A.. 
Simpson,  to  the  perpetual  Curacy  of  Gle- 
nesk,  Diocese  of  Brechin,  void  by  the  re- 
signation of  Rev.  P.  Jolly. 


TESTIMONIALS   OF   RESPECT   TO   CLERGYMEN. 


Rev.  R.  K.  Bailey,  of  Sculcoates,  Hull,  a 
valuable  Hebrew  Bible,  lexicon, and  gram- 
mar.— Rev.  J.  Bellamy,  of  Lindley,  near 
Huddersfield,  a  handsome  tea-pot,  coffee- 
pot, cream  ewer,  and  sugar  basin.—  Rev. 
G.  Dugard,  of  All  Saints,  Ancoats,  Man- 
chester, a  purse  of  gold,  to  purchase  a  new 
gown,  cassock,  &c. — Rev.  JD.  Evans,  late 
Master  of  the  Free  Grammar  School,  Car- 
digan, a  handsome  silver  tea  pot  and 
salver.  —  Rev.  Dr.  Griffiths,  late  Head 
Master  of  Warminster  Grammar  School, 
a  very  handsome  silver  inkstand. — Rev.  J. 


Hatchard,  of  St.  Andrew,  Plymouth,  an 
elegant  silver  salver,  a  chased  tea- service, 
and  a  richly  bound  quarto  Bible. — Rev. 
F.  Hewson,  of  St.  Paul's,  Worcester,  a 
purse  of  money,  in  lieu  of  Easter  ofierings. 
— Rev.  W.  Kermode,  late  Curate  of  St. 
Patrick's,  Isle  of  Man,  a  handsome  edi- 
tion of  Scott's  Bible.  —Rev.  T.  Lowry,  of 
Watermillock,  a  silver  tea-service. — Rev. 
J.  Mitton,  of  Kirkby  Malzeard,  a  beau- 
tiful silver  tea-pot—  Rev.  R.H.  Shepherd, 
of  Chelsea,  a  silver  cup. 


DEATHS. 


May  5th,  Rev,  C.  Awdry,  of  the  Pad- 
docks, near  Chippenham. — May  9th,  Rev. 
T.  Webster,  Rector  of  St.  Botolph's, 
Cambridge,  and  Vicar  of  Oakington,  in 
that  county.— May  13,  Rev.  W.  L.  Fan- 
court,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  all  Saints,  St.  Leo- 
nard's, and  St.  Mary's,  Leicester,  and  a 
Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  deeply  lamented 


by  his  friends  and  pupils.  His  death  was 
awfully  sudden.  He  was  Uken  ill  while 
attending  the  meeting  of  the  Protestant 
Society  at  Exeter  Hall,  London,  and  died 
almost  instantaneously. — May  16,  at  Pon- 
typool.  Rev.  J,  Dixon. — May  17,  sud- 
denly, Rev.  Alfred  Adcock,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
M«8ke,  Yorkshire,  aged  26.  — May   18, 
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R€?.  Robert  Rose,  M.A.,  41  years  Hector 
ofPalgrave,  Suffolk,  and  16  years  Rector 
of  Frenze,  Norfolk.— May  21,  Rev.  M.  G. 
L.  Wynyard,  in  the  SSih  year  of  bis  age. 
—June  4,  -at  Ardwick,  in  bis  65tfa  year, 
the  Very  Rev.  T.  Calvert,  D.D.,  Warden  of 
Manchester  Collegiate  Church,  and  Vicar 
of  Holme  Spalding,  Yorkshire.— June  4, 
Rev.  R.  Boyd,  Rector  of  Taghmon,  Ire- 
land, aged  75.--June4,  Rev.  A.  Colhurst, 
Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe.— Rev. 
T.  £wbank,  Rectory  of  Elton,  Durham, 
aged  78.— June  4,  Rev.  Geo.  Grantham, 


B.D.,  one  of  the  Senior  FeUowt  and  Bursar 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  was  found 
lifeless  in  the  park  belonging  to  that  So- 
ciety, close  to  the  New  Building.  An  in- 
quest was  holden  on  the  body,  before  G.  V. 
Cox,  Esq.,  the  University  coroner,  and  a 
jury  of  twelve  matriculated  persons,  who 
returned  a  verdict  of  Accidental  Death,^-~ 
June  4,  Rev.  T.  Harrison,  Curate  of 
Bardsey,  aged  36.— June,  4,  Rev.  R.  D» 
Mackintosh,  B.A.,  Curate  of  Cbildwall, 
Lancaster. — June  4,  Rev.  W.  Manleverer, 
Rector  of  Tynan,  Ireland,  aged  71. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Colonial  Bishops. — The  Bishop  of 
London  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbuiy,  in  which  his  lord- 
ship recommends  the  formation  of  bishop- 
rics in  the  Colonies,  where  there  are  none 
at  present.    "  The  jirat  work  to  be  done," 
says  his  lordship,  '*is  to  supply  the  want 
of  completeness  in    the    Church   which 
already  exists  in  several  of  our  Colonies, 
and  distant  dependencies.    I  would  men- 
tion as  examples,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  Island  of  Ceylon,  Van  Dieman^s  Land, 
New  Zealand  and  Malta,  as  the  station  of  a 
bishop,  who  might  exercise  a  salutary  su- 
perintendence over  those  of   our  clergy 
who  officiate  as  chaplains  in  the  sea  ports 
and  towns  upon  or  near  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,    and    perhaps   Gibraltar. 
All  our  Colonies  are  not  insensible  to  the 
advantages  of  Episcopal  Church  govern- 
ment; for  it  is  known    that  there  exists 
amongst  the  people  of  New  Brunswick,  a 
very  strong  desire  to  have  a  bishop  of  their 
own  residing  amongst  them,  and  giving 
full  effect  to  the  ministry  of  their  clergy. 
The  Incorporated  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  has 
for  more  than  a  century  done  that  inade- 
quately which  the    government    of   the 
country  ought  to  have  done  completely  ; 
and  as  there  seems  to  be  but  little  proba- 
bility of  its  being  relieved  of  its  responsi- 
bility, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  member 
of  our   Church,  whom  Providence    has 
blessed  with  the  means,  will  at  length  be 
brought  to  feel,  that  some  portion  of  that 
responsibility  rests  upon   himself.     It  is 
upon  this  principle,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
that  we  must  now  proceed  with  regard  to 
the  new  colonial  bishoprics.     I  would  pro- 
pose for  your  grace's  consideration,  the 
following  plan : — 

1st.  That  a  fund  should  be  formed  by 
voluntary   contribution,  for  the    endow- 
ment of  bishoprics  in  the  Colonies,  and 
distant  dependencies  of  the  British  crown. 
2ndly.  That  this  fund  should  be  held  in 


trust,  and  administered  by  the  archbishops 
and  bishops  of  the  English  Church. 

3dly.  That,  as  a  general  principle,  grants 
should  be  made  for  the  endowment  of 
bishoprics,  to  meet  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  whole  amount  required  for  such  endow- 
ment,  raised  in  the  colonies  themselves. 

4thly.  That  the  money  set  apart  from 
the  fund  for  the  endowment  of  a  bishopric 
should  be  laid  out  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity in  the  purchase  of  land  within  the 
colony. 

5thly.  That  contributions  may  be  made 
specifically,  for  the  endowment  of  parti- 
cular bishoprics." 

The  Articles  and  Liturgt.— On 
Tuesday,  26th  May,  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  presented  a  petition  from  about 
sixty  persons,  half  of  whom  were  clergy- 
men, complaining  of  the  old  puritan 
symptom  of  tender  consciences.  Some 
Jesuits  will  be  at  the  bottom  of  this  con- 
spiracy, as  they  are  notorious  for  having 
convenient  tender  consciences,  and  have 
made  the  archbishop  a  cat's  paw  on  the 
occasion. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  could 
not  agree  with  that  part  of  the  prayer  of 
the  petition  which  related  to  matters  con- 
cerning the  present  state  of  the  Church 
and  its  liturgy,  neither  did  he  think  that 
some  of  its  statements  were  authorized  by 
facts;  and  he  apprehended  their  lordships 
would  not  sanction  or  countenance  the 
prayer  of  this  petition  in  the  slightest 
degree. 

The  Bishop  of  Norwich,  whose  father 
we  have  heard  is  a  most  bigotted  papist, 
and  which  circumstance  may  account  for 
some  of  his  proceedings,  heartily  supported 
the  prayer  of  the  petition. 

The  Bishop  of  London  said,  he  should 
not  have  risen  to  offer  a  single  remark  in 
answer  to  the  right  rev.  prelate,  did  he  not 
feel  that  some  of  the  observations  which 
had  escaped  him  were  little  less  than  a 
libel  on  the  Church.   He  thought  he  heard 
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bim  stftte  that  ''our  Church  is  founded 
on  liberty  of  conscience."  It  was  the 
praise  of  our  Protestant  Church  that  she 
permitted  us  as  great  liberty  of  conscience 
as  was  oonsiistent  with  the  welfare  of  the 
Church;  but  he  had  always  understood 
that  the  welfare  of  our  church,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church, 
teas  fovnded  on  the  truth,  and  that  the 
Church  was  the  authorized  interpreter 
of  the  truth ;  that  she  neglected  her  duty 
and  delegated  it  to  incompetent  persons, 
if  she  did  not  herself  lay  down  the  great 
truths  of  the  Bible  in  a  consistent  and 
compendious  form ;  but  she  was  bound  to 
do  more  than  this,  for  that  would  not 
quite  come  up  to  the  case  of  the  articles. 
The  subscription  of  the  articles  was  re- 
quired not  from  all  the  members  of  our 
Chnrch,  but  from  the  ministei's  of  the 
Church,  as  a  secuiity  against  that  which 
"Would  be  productive  of  greater  evils,  to 
secure  uniformity  of  teaching,  and  to  pre- 
vent continual  change  in  the  instructions 
of  men  not  tied  down  to  any  standatxl. 
This  was  the  use  of  the  articles,  and  he 
hoped  that  they  would  never  lose  sight  of 
that  nse.  He  thought  the  petitioners 
were  little  aware  of  the  mischief  that 
would  result  to  the  Church  if  they  were 
to  tamper  with  the  articles.  But  if  there 
were  a  small  number  of  persons  \rho 
wished  to  see  alteratrons  in  the  articles 
and  the  liturgy,  there  was  an  immense 
preponderancy  of  those  who  would  strongly 
deprecate  any  alteration.  He  fully  com- 
prehended the  meaning  of  his  right  rev. 
brother  when  he  said  he  would  like  to  see 
some  "  expansion  of  the  articles."  The 
clergy  subscribed  the  articles,  and  de- 
clared by  their  subscription  their  belief 
in  them.  What,  then,  was  the  **  ex- 
pansion" that  was  required?  It  was  this 
— that  the  clergyman,  when  he  declared 
that  he  subscribed  ex  animo  to  the  arti- 
cles, subscribed  in  any  sense  that  he 
pleased.  This  might  be  dilating  and  ex- 
panding our  articles,  but  it  was  not  ex- 
pansion in  the  sense  of  a  prudent  elasticity, 
which  would  never  stretch  beyond  the  line 
of  truth,  nor  sacrifice  that  which  was  just 
and  true  to  the  morbid  scruples  of  any 
conscience  whatsoever.  And  as  to  the 
scruples  of  conscience,  the  great  body  of 
our  clergy  signed  the  articles  with  a  full 
belief  in  their  truth  ;  and  so  far  from  its 
being  his  case — his  misfortune,  he  might 
say — to  have  met  with  any  clergyman  who 
had  declared  that  he  did  not  entirely  sub- 
scribe to  the  articles,  he  never  met  with 
such  a  case  in  his  life.  He  spoke  of  him. 
self,  that  he  should  be  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  trust  if  he  had  subscribed  to  articles  in 


which  he  did  not  believe.  The  remedy 
was,  if  the  articles  were  not  according  to 
religion,  to  alter  them ;  but  for  heaven's 
sake  do  not  ''expand*'  the  subscription; 
do  not,  for  the  sake  of  relieving  fender 
consciences^  adopt  a  system  of  subscrip- 
tion which  would  leave  a  door  open  to  men 
of  no  conscience.  After  all,  what  was  now 
donef  Was  ever  a  man  obliged  to  enter 
the  Church?  Was  he  not  entirely  con- 
versant with  what  he  would  be  liable  to  do 
from  his  course  of  previous  reading,  and 
when  he  came  to  do  it,  he  ought  to  do  it 
with  a  clear  conscience,  or  not  at  all. 
That  was  an  abundant  answer.  The  great 
body  of  the  Church  was  against  any  alter- 
ation. If  one  was  to  alter  one  phrase, 
and  another  another,  where  were  they  to 
stop?  They  would  have  a  mere  caput 
mortuum — no  articles  and  no  liturgy; 
they  would  have  nothing  to  satisfy  the 
consciences  of  men  here,  nor  to  serve  as 
the  foundation  of  their  hopes  hereafter. 

Scotch  and  American  Episcopal 
Churches. — The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury has  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  a  bill  ''  to  make  certain  provi- 
sions and  regulations  in  respect  to  the 
exercise,  withiu  England  and  Ireland,  of 
their  office  by  the  bishops  and  clergy 
canonically  ordained  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland;  and  also 
to  extend  such  provisions  and  regulations 
to  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  following  are  the  outlines 
of  the  bill : — Preamble,  **  Whereas  an  act 
was  passed,  32  George  HI.,  cap.  63,  *  for 
granting  relief  to  persons  of  the  Episcopal 
communion  in  Scotland ;'  and  whereas  it 
is  expedient  to  alter  and  amend  the  said 
a6t,  and  to  enable  the  bishops  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  and 
the  priests  of  such  Church  canonically 
ordained,  under  certain  limitations  and 
restrictions,  to  perform  divine  service,  to 
preach,  and  to  administer  the  sacranaents 
in  churches  or  chapels  within  England  or 
Ireland  where  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  as  by  law  established^  is  used : 
be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  Most  £xcel- 
lent  Majesty,**  &c.  Clause  I  provides 
that  bishops  of  England  or  Ireland  may 
permit  clergy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  Scotland  to  officiate  in  their 
diocese  under  certain  restrictions.  Clause  2 
enacts  that  certain  letters  commendatory 
are  to  be  produced  to  the  bishop  before 
permission  granted.  Clause  3  imposes  a 
penalty  on  allowing  clergy  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  to  offi- 
ciate without  such  permission.  Clause  4 
imposes  a  penalty  on  officiating  contrary- 
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to  recited  aets,  save  as  heneia  mentioned. 
Clause  5  declares  that  persons  ordained 
both  by  bishops  of  Scotland  and  England 
are  not  ezeepted  from  the  provisions  of  this 
act  Clause  6  enacts  that  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  as  to  the  clergy  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  of  Scotland,  be  extended  to 
the  clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  Sutes. 

Ratino  of  /Tithbs. — To  the  Clergy  of 
England  and  Wales.  Gentlemen, — 1  am 
pledged  to  so  many  persons  to  let  them 
have  the  earliest  information  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Queen's  Bench,  as  to  the 
proper  mode  of  rating  tithe,  that  1  adopt 
this  as  the  only  mode  in  which  I  can 
rapidly  fulfil  my  promises. 

The  decision  of  the  Queen's  Bench  as 
to  the  particular  point  submitted  to  the 
Court  is  against  the  clergy»  and  they  have 
decided  that,  under  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope's 
act,  in  spite  of  the  archbishop's  proviso, 
tithes  and  .rent-charges  must  be  rated  like 
lands,  at  what  they  will  let  for. 

The  law  so  declared,  1  concei^'e,  we  are 
bound  at  once  to  accept  and  submit  to. 
It  so  happens,  however,  that  while  this 
case  has  been  actually  pending,  another 
case  has  been  decided  by  the  Queen's 
Bench,  which  leaves  the  general  law  as  to 
rating  in  a  state  as  unsettled  and  as  unsa- 
tisfactory as  it  was  before  this  decision 
was  given. 

It  has  been  decided  in  the  case  of  ''  The 
Queen  v,  Lnmsdaine,"  that  all  stoek  in 
trade  is  still  liable  to  be  rated.  It  seems 
to  follow,  and  was  admitted  in  argument, 
that  when  the  farmer's  profits  from  his 
farm  are  not  rated,  he  may  as  an  inha- 
bitant be  rated  like  any  other  inhabitant 
on  the  profits  of  his  stock. 

At  all  events,  it  is  dear  that,  when  all 
profits  on  stock  in  trade  are  omitted,  any 
rate  may  be  quashed  on  an  appeal. 

This  state  of  things  has  naturally 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  legislature, 
and  will  be  followed,  no  doubt,  by  some 
comprehensive  measure  of  legislation. 

Some  of  you  have  done  me  the  honour 
to  ask  me  for  advice  as  to  your  individual 
course  of  proceeding ;  to  such  gentlemen  1 
venture  with   some  diffidence  to  suggest 
that  it  will  be  highly  expedient  not  to  an- 
ticipate the  ultimate  decision  of  the  legis- 
lature by  immediate  litigation. 
i  have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen. 
Your  fathful  servant, 
R.  JONES. 
Persecution    of    Protestants    at 
Naples.  —  The  government   of   Naples, 
which  owes  under  God  almost  its   very 
existence  to  the  liberality  of  the  British 
crown,  and  the  bravery  of   its   subjects, 


now  absolutely  prohibits  British  residents 
in  Naples  from  assembling  in  the  most  un- 
ostentatious manner  in  a  room  of  a  dwel- 
ling-house, to  worship  God  after  the  man- 
ner of  their  fathers.    Lord  Palmerston,  in 
answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  C.  Bruce, 
said  that  the  strictness  of  the  laws  opposed 
some  obstacles  to  Protestant  worship  at 
Naples.    For  a  long  course  of  time  an 
apartment  in  the  house  of  the  Consul- 
General  at  Naples  was  appropriated  as  a 
chapel  for  British  residents;  and  when 
the  office  of  Consul- General  was  abolished, 
and  a  Consul  with  a  reduced  salary  sub- 
stituted in  bis  place,  a  similar  accommo- 
dation was  still  afiforded  in  the  house  of 
the  ConsuL    The   room   in  his    house, 
however,  having  been  found  too  small,  the 
British  residents  applied  to  the  Neapolitan 
Government  for   permission  to   build  a 
separate  edifice  as  a  chapel  for  public 
worship,  and  it  was  understood  by  them 
and  the  British  mission,  that  the  Neapo- 
litan Government  had  consented  that  such 
edifice  should  be  erected,  provided  that  its 
outward  appearance  should  be  free  from 
any  thing  calculated  to  shock  or  annoy  the 
feelings  qf  the   Neapolitan  inhabitants  ! 
Her  Majesty's  Minister  and  the  British 
residents  proceeded  with  some  ceremony 
to  li^   the  first  stone  of  the   intended 
chapel,  but  the  Neapolitan  Government, 
acted  upon  by  some  other  tt\fluence,  took 
alarm,  retracted  their  consent,  and  insisted 
thai  a  stop  should  be  put  to  the  erection 
of  such  hmlding.    The  British  residents 
then,  but  without  obtaining  in  writing  the 
consent  of  the  Neapolitan  Government, 
engaged  a  large  room  in    the  Palazzo 
Calabritti  as  a  place  of  worship,  which, 
however,  when  fitted  up,  the  Neapolitan 
Goyr&mmtutivould  not  permit  to  he  opened^ 
their  consent  not  having  been  obtained. 

pREMEz  Garde. — As  a  contrast  to  the 
above,  we  here  insert  a  rescript  of  the 
Pope,  carving  out  England  into  papal 
vicarages.  A  letter  from  Rome  of  the 
i3th  states,  that  the  Pope  seriously  con- 
templated the  conversion  of  Great  Britain, 
and  that  he  had  with  that  view  divided 
the  country  into  eight  apostolical  vicar- 
ages, for  each  of  which  a  bishop  or  apos- 
tolical vicar  had  been  provided.  He  has 
sent  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  the  follow- 
ing letter : — 

"POPE  GREGORY  XVI. 


« 


TO  OCR  BELOVED  SON,  JOHN,  EARL  OF 
SHREWSBURY,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CA- 
THOLIC INSTITUIE  OF   GREAT  BRITAIN. 

*'  Beloved  son,   health  and   apostolical 
benediction,— Whilst  filled  with  sorrow  on 
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account  of  the  ever  increasing  calamities 
of  the  church  of  Christ,  we  have  received 
such  abundant  cause  of  gladness,  as  has 
not  only  relieved  us    in   the    bitterness 
wherewith  we  were  afflicted,  but  has  ex- 
ited in  us  more  than  ordinary  joy,  for  we 
nave  been  informed  that  by  the  care  of 
yourself,  and  other  noble  and  pious  men, 
the  Catholic  Institute  was,  two  years  ago, 
established  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  de- 
sign especially  of  protecting  the  followers 
of  our  Divine  faith  in  freedom  and  secu- 
rity, and,  by  the  publication  of  works,  of 
vindicating  the  spouse  of  the  immaculate 
Lamb  from  the  calumnies  of  the  hete- 
rodox.    Since   therefore   these    purposes 
tend  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  advantage 
of  the  English  nation,  you  can  easily  un- 
derstand, beloved  son,  the  reason  why  such 
joy  should  have  been  felt  by  us,  who  have 
been,  by  Divine  appointment,  constituted 
the  heirs  of  the  name  and  chair  of  that 
Gregory  the  Great,  who,  by  the  torch  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  first  enlightened  Bri- 
tain, involved  in  the  darkness  of  idolatry. 
We  are  encouraged  to  entertain  the  cheer- 
ing hope  that  the  light  of  Divine  faith 
will  again  shine  with  the  same  brightness 
as  of  old  upon  the  minds  of  the  British 
people.    We  desire  nothing  with  greater 
earnestness  than   to  embrace  once  more 
with  paternal  exultation  the  English  na- 
tion, adorned  with  so  many  and  such  ex- 
cellent qualities,  and  to  receive  back  the 
long  lost  sheep  into  the  fold  of  Christ. 
Wherefore,  beloved  son,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  strenuously  exhorting  you,  and  all 
the  members  of  the  picus  association  over 
which    you    preside,  to  offer  up  fervent 
prayers  with  us  to  the  Father  of  Mercies, 
that  he  would  propitiously  remove   the 
lamentable  darkness  which  still  covers  the 
minds  of  so  many  dwelling  unhappily  in 
error,  and  in  His  clemency  bring  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Church,  who  have  wandered 
from  her,  back  to  the  bosom  of  the  mo- 
ther whom  they  have  left. 

''Meanwhile,  to  you  and  to  all  your 
countrymen  who  belong  in  any  way  to  the 
Catholic  Institute,  we  most  affectionately 
impart  our  apostolical  benediction. 

"Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Peter's,  on  the 
)9th  day  of  February,  1840,  the  tenth  of 
our  pontificate, 

«  GREGORY  P.  P.  XVL" 

ScoTisH  Episcopal  Church.  —  On 
Wednesday  the  13th  May,  an  ordination 
was  holden  in  the  Episcopal  Chapel, 
Glenesk,  by  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop 
of  Brechin,  at  which  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Simpson,  M.A.,  Deacon,  was  promoted  to 


the  order  of  Priesthood.  Prayers  were 
read  by  the  Rev.  John  Moir  of  Pitten- 
weem,  and  an  appropriate  sermon  was 
preached,  and  the  candidate  presented  by 
the  Rev.  William  Henderson,  of  Arbroath. 
The  Holy  Communion  was  then  adminis^ 
tered.  Immediately  after  the  Ordination, 
the  newly  ordained  priest  was  instituted 
by  the  bishop  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
Congregation  in  Glenesk ;  the  Rev.  Peter 
Jolly,  who  had  held  the  cure  for  the  long^ 
period  of  fifty- seven  years,  having  lately- 
resigned  from  age  and  bodily  infirmity, 
and  a  regular  deed  of  presentation  to  the 
charge  by  the  vestrymen  of  the  chapel  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Simpson,  having  been  laid 
before  the  bishop  and  approved  by  him. 
Notwithstanding  the  very  unfavourable 
weather,  a  very  numerous  congregation 
assembled  on  the  occasion,  who  seemed 
deeply  Impressed  by  the  solemn  services  of 
the  day. 

The  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  a  type 
OF  Baptism. — **  They  all  passed  through 
the  Red  Sea."     1  Cor.  x.  1.    The  corres- 
pondence of  the  figure  and  the  reality- 
is  every  way  most  complete,  and  have  ever 
been  felt  so  to  be.    Delivered  from  a  land 
of  bondage,  and  hard  service   in    mud 
and  clay,  under  One  Head,  bearing  the  rod 
of  God,  the  emblem  of  the  cross,  pursued 
by  one  chief  enemy,  to  whom  they  bad 
been  enslaved,  and  by  his  instruments  and 
servants,  to  the  very  water  whereby  they 
were  delivered ;  then  buried,  as  it  were,  in 
a  tomb,  and  arising  again  ;  and  then  their 
enemies  destroyed  to  the  very  last ;  then, 
entering  on  a  new  scene  of  trial,  in  what  is 
yet  a  wilderness,  though  relieved  by  the 
shadow  of  the  cloud,  and  guided  by  the 
pillar  of  fire,  and  supported  by  unearthly 
food,  nor  yet  arrived  at  their  rest,  yet  on 
their  way  thither,  but  with  the  risk  of 
falling  short  of  it ;  Israel  has  been  ever 
acknowledged   to    be  our  "representative. 
His  very  trials  are,  in  detail,  a  picture  of 
ours.     His  deliverance  was  real   from  a 
real  bondage;   it  was   wrought  without 
exception  for  them  all,  from  all  their  ene- 
mies; why  then  doubt  that  ours  is  also 
real,  although,  as  being  spiritual,  it  is  invi- 
sible  }  Why  speak  of  **  outward  covenants," 
— "  outward  visible  signs" — "  dedications 
to  God" — instead  of  benefits  imparted  I 
Had  Israel's  deliverance  been  inward,  it 
had  not  been  the  type,  but  the  substance; 
had  it  not  been  real,  it  had  been  nothing; 
it  could  be  outward  and  yet  real,  because 
bodily;  the  Christian's,  as  being  spiritual, 
is,  unless  inward,  not  real,  i.  e.,  it  is 
uoihing,— Scriptural  Views  qf  Holy  Bap- 
tism, 315,  16. 
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But  now  a  partial  change  in  the  government  and  constitution  of  the 
Reformed  Church  was  at  hand^  consisting  of  a  nearer  approxinuition  to 
episcopacy,  though  still  destitute  of  its  most  essential  ingredient — the 
apostolical  succession.  In  1571  the  estates  of  the  realm  assembled 
at  Leith,  and  declared  that  "  the  name  and  office  of  archbishop  and 
bishop  should  be  continued  during  the  king's  minority,  and  these  dig- 
nities be  conferred  upon  the  best  qualified  among  the  Protestant  minis- 
ters; but  thaty  with  regard  to  their  spiritual  jurisdiction,  they  should  be 
subject  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  church."  In  conformity  with 
this  decision,  Hi  the  old  sees  were  filled  with  titular  bishops,  except 
Aberdeen  and  Ross,  whose  Roman  Catholic  bishops  were  vet  alive,  and 
who,  it  was  agreed,  should  not  for  the  present  be  disturbed.  This  was, 
in  fact  no  more  than  an  enlargement  of  the  superintendent  scheme,  un- 
less we  regard  it  as  an  attempt  to  supersede  it ;  for  we  find  that  some  of 
the  old  superintendents  had  soon  reason  to  complain  that  their  privi- 
leges were  invaded  by  the  new  bishops,  and  that  their  salaries  were  more 
irregularly  paid  than  before ;  whereupon  the  general  assembly,  before 
which  they  laid  their  complaint,  gave  in  an  entreaty  to  the  Regent 
Morton  that  their  rights  and  emoluments  should  be  respected. 

No  praise,  I  think,  is  due  either  to  the  state  or  the' church  for  this 
new  arrangement,  though  it  looked  like  a  return  to  a  better  state  of 
things.  Dr.  Mc  Crie  says,  ''  it  was  disapproved  by  the  ministers  of  the 
church  :'*  of  this  I  have  discovered  no  proof;  but  he  is  more  correct 
when  he  adds,  that,  "  on  the  part  of  the  courtiers  and  nobility,  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  proceeded  from  a  predilection  to  hierarchical  govern- 
ment, but  from  the  desire  which  they  had  to  secure  to  themselves  the 
revenues  of  the  church."  The  bishops  thus  created  were  sarcastically 
termed  tuiohan  bishops,  from  a  practice  then  in  use  of  stuffing  calf- 
skins with  straw,  called  tulchau  calves,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
mother-cow  give  her  milk.  So,  the  lay  peers  of  Scotland  at  this  time 
put  certain  ministers  into  the  vacant  bishoprics,  and  through  them  drew 
the  greater  part  of  their  revenues,  or  obtained  advantageous  leases  of 
church  lancb.  These  prelates  possessed  a  very  limited  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction.  They  exercised  indeed  some  episcopal  functions,  and  they 
presided  at  diocesan  meetings,  of  their  clergy,  but  they  were  subject  to 
the  authority  of  the  general  assembly,  which  soon  began  to  regard 
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them  with  jealousy,  and  sought  every  opportunity  of  making  them 
sensible  of  their  inferior  and  dependent  condition.  Nothing,  in  fact, 
could  be  more  discreditable  to  all  parties  than  such  a  state  of  things  ;— 
to  the  nobility  who  thus  openly  practised  the  most  shameful  sacrilege ; 
to  the  bishops  who  sold  themselves  to  uphold  it ;  and  to  the  Reformed 
Church  which  tolerated  such  a  nuisance.  Knox,  who  was  by  this  time 
near  his  latter  end,  saw  and  lamented  the  evil,  though  he  was  unable  to 
prevent  it.  But  we  must  inquire  how  this  tulchan  scheme  proceeded  at 
St.  Andrew's. 

The  Earl  of  Morton,  who,  we  have  seen,  had  obtained  a  gift  of  the 
temporalities  of  the  archbishopric,  in  order  that  he  might  enjoy  them 
in  some  sort  of  legal  manner,  made  choice  of  an  old  man,  John  Douglas, 
formerly  a  Carmelite  friar,  but  now  principal  of  St.  Mary's  College,  and 
rector  of  the  university,  and  agreed  to  put  him  into  the  archbishopric, 
on  the  condition  of  drawing  through  him  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its 
revenues.^  On  account  of  this  simoniacal  compact  on  the  part  of 
Douglas,  and  his  successor  A  damson,  but  still  more  from  their  want  of 
canonical  consecration,  I  have  not  enrolled  them  among  the  primates  of 
Scotland,  though  in  other  respects  they  are  deserving  of  praise  for  their 
learning  and  virtues. 

When  Morton  had  thus  selected  his  man,  he  got  the  then  Regent 
Marr  to  issue  a  cona^  cTelire  to  the  chapter  of  St.  Andrew  s,  to  elect 
Douglas  for  their  arcnbishop.  This  chapter,  by  a  recent  enactment, 
consisted  of  the  twenty-four  ministers  of  the  parishes  which  belonged  to 
the  priory.'  They  seem  to  have  elected  the  person  recommended  to 
them  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  the  next  step  was  his  inauguration  into 
his  office.  This  was  set  about  in  the  following  manner,  which  might  be 
called  extraordinary,  were  it  not  that  all  ecclesiastical  matters  were  now 
conducted  in  a  novel  and  unprecedented  manner.  There  happened  to 
live  at  this  time  in  St.  Andrew's  Robert  Stewart,  who  had  been  made 
bishop  elect  of  Caithness  just  before  the  Reformation,  but  who  had 
never  been  consecrated,  though  by  his  family  interest,  and  by  joining 
the  Reformers,  he  had  secured  the  temporalities  of  the  see :  and  not 
only  so,  but  he  had  mt)reover  obtained  from  his  brother,  the  late  Earl  of 
Lennox,  a  gift  of  the  rich  priory  of  St.  Andrew's,  both  of  which  prefer- 
ments he  kept  during  his  whole  life.  Such  was  the  manner  in  which 
church  property  was  disposed  of  in  those  sacrilegious  times  ! '  "  There 
is  no  reason  to  think  (says  Keith)  that  this  person  was  ever  duly,  and 
according  to  the  universal  usage  of  the  primitive  catholic  times,  vested 
with  any  sacred  character  at  all ;  yet  it  is  a  little  diverting  to  observe 


^  This  cooscientious  nobleman  had  another  way  of  enriching  himself  by  the  plun- 
der of  the  church.  When  he  became  regent,  Jie  often  joined  two  or  three  parishes 
together,  on  the  plea  that  not  more  than  one  minister  could  be  procured  for  them. 
To  this  minister  he  gave  the  revenue  of  one  of  the  parishes,  and  contrived  to  get 
the  rest  for  himself!  It  is  believed  that  there  were  more  than  2,000  parishes  in 
Scotland  before  the  Reformation,  which  were  soon  after  reduced  to  less  than  half 
that  number  by  means  of  the  above  and  subsequent  junctions. 

'  By  a  still  later  act  in  1606,  this  chapter  was  reduced  to  seven  ministers  within 
the  diocese  of  St  Andrew's;  and  again  in  1617  they  were  increased  to  their  former 
number  of  twenty- four. 

*  The  tombs  both  of  Stewart  and  of  Winram  are  yet  to  be  seen,  not  much  injured, 
in  the  old  chapel  of  St.  Leonard's. 
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Iionr  the  men  at  the  helm  of  public  affairs  lYi  those  days  granted  per- 
mission to  him  to  assist  at  the  consecration  of  other  men  to  the  sacred 
office  of  bishop.    I  persuade  myself  that  the  preamble  to  the  following 
commission  will  sui-pnse  most  people :— '^  Our  Sovereign  Lord,  with 
advice.  Sec.,  ordains  ane  letter  to  be  made  under  the  great  seal  in  due 
form,  direct  to  the  reverend  father  in  God,  Robert,  Bishop  of  Caithness, 
and  the  superintendents  within  this  realm,  commanding  them  to  conse- 
crate the  said  Mr.  John  Douglas,  electit,  as  said  is,  a  bishop  of  the 
metropolitan  kirk  of  St.  Andrew's,  &c."    To  Stewart  were  joined  Win- 
ram,  Spottiswood,  Lindsay,  and  one  or  two  others,  who,  being  at  most 
in  priests'  orders,  could  have  no  spiritual  authority  either  to  ordain  or 
consecrate.     Knox  was  also  at  St.  Andrew's  on  this  occasion,  but  he 
refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  installation  of  Douglas,  though  requested 
to  do  so  by  Lord  Morton  himself,  who  was  also  present :  not,  however, 
from  any  doubt  of  his  own  powers,  but  either  because  he  thought  the  duty 
would  more  properly  be  performed  by  superintendents,  or  because  he 
knew  Douglas  had  consented  to  alienate  a  large  portion  of  his  ecclesias- 
tical income  in  favour  of  his  patron.     He  preached  a  sermon,  indeed,  on 
the  occasion,  but  in  the  courae  of  it  he  was  bold  enough  to  pronounce 
an  anathema  both  on  him  who  gave  and  him  who  received  the  arch- 
bishopric under  such  objectionable  circumstances.    Douglas  also  de- 
livered a  sermon,  in  order  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  doctrine ;  after 
which  he  was  installed  by  those  present ;  Winram  asking  him  if  ^'  he 
would  be  obedient  to  the  kirk,"  and  he  replying,  that  '*he  would  claim 
no  power  over  the  same  but  what  the  couucil  and  general  assembly 
would  prescribe." 

The  new  archbishop  held  his  situation  for  four  yearsy  till  his  death  in 
1576,  during  which  period  I  have  been  able  to  collect  but  very  few  par- 
ticulars concerning  nim.^  Richard  Bannatyne,  or  Ballenden,  (the 
secretary  of  Knox)  in  his  ''  Memorials,"'  says  of  him,  "  that  he  was 
still  permitted  to  retain  his  offices  of  principal  of  St.  Mary  s  College, 
and  rector  of  the  university,"  on  which  he  makes  this  remark :  "  here 
we  may  see  what  corruption  the  kirk  has  come  unto  now,  that  puts  more 
upon  the  back  of  ane  old  man  than  ten  persones  are  able  to  bear." 
Douglas  was  guilty  of  some  ecclesiastical  irregularities,  and  remissness 
of  discipline,  and  neglected  to  preach  as  often  as  the  general  assembly 
Uiought  he  should  have  done,  "  so  that  through  his  default,  the  exercise 
of  St.  Andrew's  is  like  to  decay .^  The  poor  old  man  was  so  taunted 
for  not  preaching  (for  "an  unpreaching  prelate"  was  reckoned  an 
abomination  in  those  times),  that  he  determined  to  make  one  last 
effort.  He  entered  into  the  pulpit  of  the  parish  church,  and  after  ex- 
erting himself  as  he  best  could,  his  strength  wholly  failed,  and,  according 
to  the  historian  Petri e,  he  sank  down  and  died  on  the  spot! 


^  On  the  impression  of  his  seal,  St.  Andrew  is  represented  as  holding  his  cross  ; 
the  motto  is  illegible,  but  the  circumscription  is,  SigiUum  rotundum,  R.  D.  Joannis, 
archiepiscopi  Sancti  Andree,  1571. 

*  Recently  printed  by  the  Bannatyne  club.. 

*  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  pp.  255,  269,  291.  This  exercise  was  a  periodical 
meeting  of  the  ministers  and  elders  of  the  district,  for  the  infliction  of  discipline 
on  delinquents.  It  is  thought  that  the  idea  of  presbyteries  arose  out  of  these 
meetings,  which  as  yet  were  unknown  in  Scotland. 

X 
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Before  we  proceed  to  the  next  tulchan  episcopate^  we  must  return  and 
see  what  passed  at  St.  Andrew's  during  Knox's  abode  there,  at  the  time 
of  Douglas's  installation.  James  Melville,  in  his  '*  Diary/'  informs  us 
that  he  often  heard  him  preach  at  this  time.  "  I  saw  him  (he  says) 
every  day  of  his  doctrine  go  hulie  and  fear  (slowly  and  cautiously)  with 
a  furring  of  martricks  (martens)  about  his  neck,  a  staff  in  one  hand, 
and  good  godly  Richard  Balleuden,  his  serrant,  holding  up  the  other 
shoulder,  from  the  abbey  to  the  parish  kirk,  and  by  the  said  Richard 
and  another  servanti  lifted  up  to  the  pulpit,  where  he  behoved  to  lean  at 
his  first  entry;  but  before  he  had  done  with  his  sermon  he  was  ^o 
active  and  vigorous  that  he  seemed  as  if  he  would  ding  the  pulpit  in 
blads,  and  flee  out  of  it." 

But  however  vigorously  Knox  preached  at  this  his  last  visit  to  St« 
Andrew's,  he  was  far  from  finding  his  residence  there  agreeable.  Queen 
Mary's  party,  to  which  he  was  keenly  opposed,  prevailed  in  the  uni- 
versity, especially  in  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Salvator's  colleges.  Among  her 
adherents  were  Robert  Hamilton,  minister  of  the  parish  church,  who 
had  succeeded  Goodman  ;  Archibald  Hamilton,  his  brother,  a  professor 
in  St.  Mary's ;  and  John  Rutherford,  provost  of  St.  Salvator's.  These 
men  had  at  one  time  been  staunch  adherents  of  Knox ;  but  partly  from 
their  becoming  connected  with  the  queen's  friends,  and  partly  from 
their  taking  umbrage  at  Knox's  vilifying  them  for  so  doing,  they  were 
now  his  declared  opponents ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  scandalous  reports, 
pulpit  recriminations,  and  personal  altercations  between  them.^  AH 
this,  it  may  easily  be  conceived,  rendered  Knox's  stay  among  them 
very  unpleasant ;  for  he  candiSly  acknowledged  that  whenever  he  saw, 
or  thought  he  saw,  anything  deserving  of  censure  in  the  conduct  of 
public  men,  he  could  not  forbear  denouncing  them  from  the  pulpit  in 
no  measured  or  ambiguous  language.  Nay,  he  declared  that  on  such 
occasions  ''  he  was  not  master  of  himself,  but  must  obey  Him  who  com- 
manded to  speak  plain," — a  persuasion  which  in  an  uninspired 
teacher,  could  not  only  not  be  founded  on  good  grounds,  but  liable  to  be 
attended  with  the  most  mischievous  and  profane  consequences.  These 
opponents  of  the  Reformer  (says  Dr.  Mc  Crie)  "  were  thorns  in  his  side, 
as  long  as  he  resided  among  them."  But  in  the  college  of  St.  Leonard's, 
he  found  the  professors  more  of  his  own  views,  and  with  them  he  ex- 
clusively connected  himself.  He  finally  quitted  St.  Andrew's,  in 
August,  1572,  and  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  died  in  the  No- 
vember following. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  episcopate  of  Douglas,  it  will  be  proper  to 
state  that,  at  the  commencement  of  it,  an  unfortunate  woman  who  passed 
for  a  witch  was  burnt  in  St.  Andrew's.  The  following  account  of  this 
inhuman  transaction  is  extracted  from  Bannatyne's  'V Memorials,"  to 
which  I  have  already  referred.  "  The  28th  of  Aprile  ( 1672)  thare  was 
one  wretch  brunt  in  St.  Androis,  who  was  accused  of  many  horrible 
thingis,  which  sho  denied,  albeit  thei  were  sufficientlie  proven.  Being 
desired  that  sho  wold  forgive  a  man  that  had  done  her  some  offence,  as 
sho  alleged,  refused.  There  when  ane  uther  that  stude  by,  said,  gif 
sho  did  not  forgive^  God  wold  not  forgive  her,   and  so  sho  suld  be 


Bannatyne's  Memorials,  pp.  2d5 — ^263. 
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damned ;  but  sho,  not  caring  for  heaven  or  heU,  said  openly, '  I  pass  not 
whidder  I  goe  to  hell  or  to  heaven/  with  divers  utheris  execrable  wordis. 
£rter  her  hands  were  bound,  the  provist  causeth  lift  up  her  cloathes,  to 
see  her  mark  that  sbo  had,  or  to  see  gif  sho  had  any  thing  upon  her,  I 
cannot  weil  tell ;  but  there  was  a  white  cloath  lyke  a  colar-craige  with 
Btringis  in  betweine  her  legs^  whareon  was  mony  knottis  upon  the 
stringis  of  the  said  colar-craige,  which  was  taken  from  her,  sore  against 
her  will ;  for  belike,  sho  thought  that  sho  could  nought  have  died,  that 
being  upon  her ;  for,  said  sho,  when  it  was  taken  from  her,  *  now  I  have 
no  hoip  of  myself/ "^ 

It  is  painful  to  add  that  Knox  was  concerned  in  this  cruel  and  dis* 
gusting  business,  or  at  least  in  some  other  of  a  like  nature*  J.  Mel- 
ville, in  his  "  Diary,"  p.  46,  speaking  of  an  execution  at  Stirling,  adds, 
''  It  was  the  first  execution  that  ever  I  saw,  except  of  a  witch  at  St. 
Androis,  against  the  quhilk  Mr.  Knox  delt  from  the  pulpit,  sche  being 
set  up  at  a  pillar  before  him."  When  we  take  into  account  that  both 
Knox  and  Melville  were  in  St.  Andrew's  at  the  time  the  foregoing  exe* 
eution  is  described  by  the  secretary  of  the  former,  who  appears  himself 
toirave  witnessed  it,  it  hardly  admits  of  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  which 
is  alluded  to  by  the  author  of  the  "  Diary." 

After  the  death  of  Archbishop  Douglas,  the  Earl  of  Morton,  who  was 
now  regent,  had  to  look  out  for  another  minister  to  supply  his  place ; 
and  this  he  readily  found  in  his  own  chaplain,  Patrick  Adamson,  whom 
he  put  into  the  metropolitan  chair  by  his  own  simple  mandate,  without 
any  consent  of  the  kirk,  or  even  the  formality  of  inauguration.  This, 
as  may  be  supposed,  gave  great  offence  to  Adamson*s  brethren,  and 
originated  the  disputes  which  he  had  with  them  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  It  was  said  of  him  that,  having  been  anxious  to  be  made  arch- 
bishop at  the  former  vacancy,  and  not  succeeding  in  his  wish,  he  sneer- 
ingly  gave  vent  to  his  disappointment  in  a  sermon,  which  he  preached 
at  the  time,  in  which  he  drew  a  comparison  between  what  he  called 
"  my  lord  bishop/*  "  my  lord's  bishop,"  and  "  the  Lord's  bishop."  The 
first,  he  said,  was  popish  or  episcopal ;  the  second  was  the  tulchan  or 
nobleman's  bishop :  but  the  third  and  only  true  one,  was  the  faithful  over- 
seer of  Christ's  flock.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of 
him,  so  opposite  are  the  accounts  which  are  handed  down  by  contem- 
porary episcopal  and  presby terian  authors.  He  was,  however,  universally 
allowed  to  be  an  eloquent  preacher ;  and  that  he  was  a  man  of  learning, 
and  an  elegant  Latin  poet,  his  published  writings  testify.'  He  had 
been  educated  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's,  after  which  he  tra- 
velled on  the  continent,  where,  from  the  popish  persecutions  which  were 
then  prevalent,  he  was  more  than  once  in  danger  of  his  life.  But  I 
pass  over  his  early  history.  When  the  distinguished  G.  Buchanan  in 
1570  resigned  the  principalship  of  St.  Leonard's  college,  St.  Andrew's, 
he  is  stated  to  have  done  so  "  in  favour  of  his  well-beloved  P.  Adamson, 
and  no  otherwise,  of  whose  honesty,  qualifications,  literature,  and  suf- 
ficiency to  administer  the  said  charge  and  place,  not  only  the  said  Mr. 
George,  but  the  lords,  nobility,  and  estates,  have  good  opinion  and 

,11  -         -  -  — ■ — _^^^^ , — . 

'  P.  233. 

*  Translations  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jercmiali,  and  other  books  of  Scripture  into 
Latin  verse. 
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certain  experience."      Yet  from  some  unexplained  cause,  Adamson's 
name  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  principals  of  that  college.     In  1573 
he  became  minister  of  Paisley,  and  chaplain  to  the  regent,  £ai'l  of 
Morton^  by  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  presented  to  the  primacy  of 
Scotland,  denuded  as  it  was  of  nearly  all  its  fonner  rank  and  riches,  and 
shorn  of  its  almost  unbounded  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  these  ecclesias- 
tical rights  being  transferred  to  a  lay  peer  of  the  most  abandoned  cha- 
racter.    Soon  after  this,  in  his  official  capacity  of  chancellor  of  the 
university,  he  introduced  the  exclusive  study  of  divinity  into  St.  Mary's 
college,  instead  of  philosophy,  which  had  been  chiefly  taught  there 
before,  and  procured  the  change  to  be  ratified  by  Parliament — a  change 
which  continues  in  operation  to  the  present  day.     But  the  act  of  his 
life  which  involved  the  most  momentous  consequences  both  to  himself 
and  the  church,  was  his  assisting. to  bring  Mr.  Andrew  Melville  to  St. 
Andrew's,  and  making  him  principal  of  St.  Mary  s,  and  rector  of  the 
university.     This  well-known  personage  had  been  bred  at  Geneva  in  the 
Calvinistic  school,  where  he  had  imbibed  a  strong  bias  in  favour  of  puri- 
tannical  democracy,  and  an  equally  strong  hatred  of  monarchy  and 
episcopacy.     Being,  however,  a  man  of  undoubted  talent  and  learning, 
he  had  been  sent  for  some  years  before  this  by  the  recently  created 
archbishop  of  Glasgow,  to  assist  him  in  the  government  of  his  uni- 
versity.   That  connection  was  now  brought  to  a  close,  by  an  attempt,  on 
the  part  of  Melville,  to  destroy  the  cathedral  of  Glasgow ;  and  by  a 
systematic  opposition  to  his  patron,  the  archbishop,  which  terminated 
in  the  dea\h  of  the  latter  of  a  broken  heai't.     Undeterred  by  his  conduct 
at  Glasgow,  Adamson  was  imprudent  enough  to  concur  with  the  general 
assembly,  in  removing  him  to  St.  Andrew's,  where  indeed  he  had  not  a 
cathcdtal  to  destroy,  as  that  was  already  done  to  his  hand,  but  where  he 
had  an  archbishop  to  harass  and  persecute  unto  death,  an  object  which 
in  the  end  he  succeeded  but  too  well  in  effecting.    ■■  ^ 

Melville  amved  in  St.  Andrew's  in  the  year  1582,  and,  a  few  months 
after,  such  was  the  high  opinion  then  entertained  of  him  by  his  brother 
ministers,  he  was  made  moderator  of  the  general  assembly  held  in  that 
city ;  but  as  the  business  which  came  before  it  related  exclusively  to  the 
sinioniacal  compact  which  the  new  tulchan  archbishop  of  Glasgow  had 
made  with  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  I  will  pass  it  over  without  farther  no- 
tice, and  proceed  to  the  next  affair  in  which  he  was  concerned. 

There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  Melville  had  ever  gone  through 
any  form  of  ordination  to  the  office  of  the  priesthood.  In  this  respect, 
indeed,  he  was  only  on  a  par  with  the  rest  of  his  brethren  ;  and  accor- 
dingly we  are  not  to  be  surprised,  at  finding  him  taking  upon  himself 
the  duties  of  parish  minister  of  St.  Andrew's.  At  this  time  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  vacancy  in  that  situation,  arising  from  a  cause  which 
affords  another  of  the  many  examples  of  the  iniquitous  application  of 
church  property  in  those  reformed  times— properly  which  had  been  se- 
cured to  its  ancient  possessors  by  a  hundred  charters  of  kings,  pontiffs, 
and  prelates,  under  a  solemnly  denounced  curse  on  all  who  should  divert 
it  to  any  but  sacred  purposes.  Stewart,  the  elect  bishop  of  Caithness^ 
whom  we  have  mentioned  before,  had  been  made  commendator  of  the 
rich  priory  of  St.  Andrew's,  on  the  express  condition  of  paying  out  of 
its  revenues  the  very  moderate  salary  of  the  parish  minister  of  the  city. 
This  reasonable  condition,  however,  he  had  omitted  to  fulfil,  and  hence 
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the  vacancy  which  Melville  now  updertook  to  supply.  Bat  we  will 
allow  Dr.  Mc  Crie,  the  biographer  and  eulogist  of  Melville,  to  inform 
us  bow  be  performed  the  pulpit  duties  of  his  new  charge. — ''As 
long  as  he  continued  to  preach,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  refrain 
from  condemning  the  conduct  of  those  who  had  obstructed  the 
settlement  of  the  parish.  The  umbrage  taken  at  this  was  increased  by 
the  plainness  with  which  he  rebuked  the  more  flagrant  vices  which 
prevailed  among  the  inhabitants,  and  were  overlooked  by  those  in 
authority.  Galled  by  his  reproofs,  the  provost  one  day  rose  from  his 
seat  in  the  middle  of  his  sermon,  and  left  the  church,  muttering  his 
dissatisfaction  with  the  preacher.  Placards  were  affixed  to  the  new 
college  (St.  Mary  s),  threatening  to  set  fire  to  the  principal's  lodging, 
to  bastinado  him,  and  chase  him  out  of  the  town.  His  friends  became 
alarmed  for  his  safety,'  but  he  remained  unintimidated,  and  refused  to 
give  place  to  the  violence  of  his  adversaries.  He  summoned  the  pro* 
vest  before  the  presbytery  for  contempt  of  divine  ordinances.  He 
persevered  in  his  public  censures  of  vice.  One  of  the  placards  was 
known  by  the  French  and  Italian  phrases  in  it  to  be  the  production  of 
James  Learmont,  younger,  of  Balcomy.  This  Melville  produced  to 
the  congregation  at  the  end  of  a  sermon  in  which  he  had  been 
uncommonly  free  and  vehement,  and  described  the  author  of  it,  who 
was  sitting  before  him,  as  a  Frenchified,  Italianized,  jolly  gentle- 
man, who  had  polluted  many  marriage  beds,  and  now  boasted  that  he 
would  pollute  tne  church  of  God  by  bastinading  his  servants  !"  It  was 
one  of  the  unhappy  characteristics  of  this  age,  that  the  pulpit,  instead 
of  being  devoted  to  religious  instruction,  was  often  made  the  vehicle  of 
local  controversies  and  defamatory  personalities. 

The  *'  Raid  of  Ruthven,"  is  an  event  well  known  in  the  history  of 
this  period.  The  earls  of  Marr,  Gowrie,  Glencaim,  and  the  master 
of  Glammis,  had  seized  the  person  of  the  young  king,  and  kept  him 
in  a  sort  of  captivity  for  twelve  months ;  being  in  this  supported  by  the 
general  assembly  of  the  kirk,  which  declared  that  the  above  noblemen, 
for  so  acting,  had  done  "  good  and  acceptable  service  to  their  sovereign 
and  the  country."  While  the  king  was  residing  at  his  hunting  seat  of 
Falkland,  in  the  summer  of  1583,  under  the  surveillance  of  his  noble 
keepers,  a  convention  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  St.  Andrew's,  for  the 
settlement  of  some  political  afifairs.  The  king  conceived  that  he  saw  in 
this  the  means  of  obtaining  bis  freedom.  He  therefore,  with  the  help  of 
Sir  James  Melville,  secretly  sent  letters  to  the  well  afifected  part  of  his 
nobility,  to  meet  him  at  the  above  city,  on  the  day  appointed,  with  as 
many  of  their  followers  as  they  could  bring  without  subjecting  them- 
selves to  suspicion.  He  himself  determined  to  reach  the  city  two  or 
three  days  earlier,  that  he  might  consult  with  his  friends  the  arch- 
bishop, and  Colonel  William  Stewart  the  governor  of  the  castle,  as 
to  the  best  means  of  effecting  his  design.  Accordingly,  he  set  out  on 
his  journey,  as  if  he  had  been  going  to  hawk,  having  none  of  the 
Ruthven  faction  with  him,  except  the  earl  of  Marr.  The  king  came 
to  St.  Andrew's,  says  Sir  J.  Melville,  *'  as  blytheas  a  bird  escaped/rom 
the  cage."  Archbishop  Adamson,  in  the  mean  time,  held  the  castle  in 
readiness  for  his  sovereign.  A  proposal  of  taking  a  view  of  this  fine 
old  fortress,  was  acted  upon  by  the  king,  merely  as  if  it  bad  been  an 
accidental  suggestion  of  the  moment,  which  had  no  deeper  motive  than 
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curiomty.  But  he  and  his  retinue  had  no  sooner  entered  the  castle 
gates,  than  they  irere  shut  and  harred  by  Colonel  Stewart,  the  draw- 
bridges raised,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  guard  placed  on  duty  in 
defence  of  the  walls.  The  next  day,  the  nobles  of  both  parties  entered 
the  town,  the  discontented  barons  in  greater  number  and  better  sup- 
plied with  arms  than  the  opposite  party,  and  with  the  intention,  it 
seemed,  again  to  seize  upon  his  majesty's  person.  A  day  of  strife  and 
battle  appeared  to  be  impending ;  but,  the  exertions  of  James's  friends, 
who  brought  a  body  of  royalists  into  the  castle  from  the  town  and  neigh, 
bourhood,  made  the  malcontent  lords  unwilling  to  come  to  violence. 
The  result  was,  that  the  royalists  prevailed.  The  earl  of  Gowrie  was 
soon  after  beheaded ;  Glencaim  and  Marr  were  banished  the  kingdom, 
and  others  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  were  imprisoned.  The  members 
of  the  general  assembly,  among  whom  was  Melrille,  being  called  upon 
to  account  for  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  business,  pleaded  the 
privilege  of  the  pulpit  as  an  ample  apology  for  expressing  their  q)inion 
upon  state  afOurs ;  and  contended  that,  though  they  might  from  thence 
utter  treason,  or  what  was  liable  to  be  construed  as  such,  they  were  not 
amenable  to  the  king's  privy  council,  or  any  secular  judge,  but  must 
always  be  tried  and  judged  by  the  church  judicatories,  at  least,  in  the 
first  instance.  Melville  set  a  bad  example  on  this  occasion  to  his  bre- 
thren, accusing  the  king  of  ''  perverting  the  laws  both  of  God  and 
man,"  and  flying  to  England  when  he  was  commanded  to  enter  into 
prison.^  Notwitluitanding,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  months,  he  was 
permitted  to  return,  and  resume  his  duties  at  St.  Andrew's,  though  his 
democratical  principles  remained  unabated. 

About  this  time,  the  king  sent  Archbishop  Adamson  as  his  ambas- 
sador to  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  to  inform  her  of  the  proceedings  in  Scotland, 
and  to  assure  her  as  to  his  settled  purpose  of  adhering  to  the  Protestant 
faith ;  yet,  this  did  not  deter  that  jealous  princess  from  hastening  on 
the  death  of  his  unfortunate  mother,  whom  she  had  already  detained 
eighteen  years  in  close  imprisonment.  As  soon  as  James  learnt  that 
this  sanguinary  measure  was  resolved  on,  he  appointed  a  fast  day  in 
Scotland,  and  commanded  Adamson  to  officiate  in  St.  Giles*,  Edinburgh, 
and  to  pray  for  the  unfortunate  queen.  But  the  presbyterian  ministers 
put  up  a  violent  and  conceited  young  man  into  the  pulpit,  of  the  name 
of  Jonn  Couper,  upon  seeing  whom,  the  king,  who  was  present,  ex- 
claimed, "  Master  John,  that  place  was  designed  for  another ;  yet, 
since  you  are  there  do  your  duty,  and  obey  the  charge  to  pray  for  my 
mother."  Couper  replied  that  he  would  speak  no  otherwise  than  as  the 
Spirit  should  direct  him :  aod  beginning  to  pray  iiv  his  own  manner 
with  a  shower  of  scriptural  nicknames  upon  the  poor  queen,  the  king 
commanded  him  to  stop ;  whereupon  he  gave  a  knock  upon  the  pulpit, 
and  exclaimed,  "  this  day  shall  bear  witness  against  you  in  the  day  of 
the  Lord.  Woe  be  to  thee,  O  Edinburgh  !  for  the  last  of  thy  plagues 
shall  be  the  worst."  After  uttering  these  words  he  passed  down  from 
the  pulpit,  and,  accompanied  by  all  the  women  who  were  present,  left 
the  church.  Immediately  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  took  his  place, 
and  preached  a  sermon  concerning  praying  for  princes,   in  which  he 


Sir  W.  Scott's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.,  chap.  32. 
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convinced  his  bearers  that  the  desire  of  the  king  to  pray  for  his  mother, 
was  most  praiseworthy  and  reasonable.^ 

In  16Q6,  Andrew  Mdville^  and  liis  nephew  James,  who  was  one 
of  the  ministers  of  Fife,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  excommunicate 
Adamson  for  having  intruded  himself  into  the  primacy  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Kirk.  J.  Melville  preached  at  the  opening  of  the  pro* 
vincial  synod  which  met  at  St.  Andrew's  in  the  month  of  April.  In  the 
course  of  his  sermon,  the  preacher  suddenly  turned  to  the  archbishop, 
who  was  sitting  with  great  dignity  in  the  assembly,  and  charged  him 
with  overthrowing  the  seriptural  government  and  discipline  of  the 
church  ;  and  then,  turning  to  the  synod,  he  exhorted  them  to  act  the 
part  of  bold  chirorgeons,  by  cutting  off  such  a  corrupt  member.  Of 
this  synod,  Mr.  James  Willue,  principal  of  St.  Leonard's  college,  was 
moderator.  Adamsou  at  first  refused  to  answer,  alleging  that  it  was 
rather  his  prerogative  to  judge  them  than  theirs  to  judge  bim.  But, 
after  being  repeatedly  summoned,*  he  gave  in  objections  to  their  pro- 
cedure,  and  at  the  same  time  answers  to  the  charges  brought  against 
him.  He  objected,  among  other  things,  that  the  two  MeTviUes,  and 
the  master  of  Lindsay,  who  was  their  coadjutor,  were  his  personal  ene* 
mies»  and  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  sit  as  his  judges;  but  the 
synod  allowed  tbi^xi  to  retain  their  seals,  after  they  ha!d  cleared  them- 
selves of  malice  in  the  usual  way.  This  brought  on  an  altercation  be- 
tween Andrew  Melnlle  and  the  archbishop^  in  the  course  of  iwhich  the 
fonner  called  the  latter  an  unclean  beast,  a  liar,  and  a  blasphemer,  and, 
among  other  opprobrious  epithets, "  an  asserter  of  liberty  of  conscience" ! ' 
A  majority  of  only  two  voted  for  the  archbishop's  excommunication, 
which  made  the  moderator  ashamed  to  pronounce  it ;  "  whereupon,"  says 
Spottiswood,  "  a  young  fellow  of.  the  name  of  Hunter,  after  a  numl>er 
of  members  had  begun  to  leave  the  house,  willed  them  to  stay,  pro- 
fessing that  he  was  warned  by  the  Spirit  to  pnmounce  the  sentence ;  and 
so,  ascending  the  chair,  he  read  the  same  out  of  the  book,  a  few  only 
remaining  as  witnesses."  This  meeting  was  held  in  the  hall  of  St.  Leo- 
nard's college,  and  its  disorderly  conduct  was  imitated  the  next  day  by 
the  opposite  party ;  for  then,  says  Spottiswood,  **  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Cunningham  came  to  church  during  divine  service,  accompanied  by 
two  of  the  archbishq>'s  servants,  and,  ascending  the  reader  s  desk,  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  excomunication  against  Mr.  Melville  himself,  and 
others  of  the  ministers  of  Fife,  who  had  been  most  violent  in  the  cause." 
Such  were  the  disgraceful  proceedings  which  arose  out  of  the  false 
position  in  which  the  church  had  placed  herself,  by  the  novel  and  un- 
canonical  nature  of  its  constitution. 

Meantime,  the  Melvillian  party  was  gi'adually  curtailing  the  power 
of  the  prelates,  preparing  the  way  for  a  pure  democracy  in  the  church. 


>  Sharpe's  edition  of  Kirkton,  p.  152.  Dr.  Cook's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
I.,  p,  415.  Sir  W.  Scott  remarks  on  this  anecdote,  that,  if  we  are  to  believe  current 
tradition,  such  contests  between  the  pulpit  and  the  throne  occurred  frequentlj  at 
this  time.  It  is  said  a  young  preacher,  dilating  before  James's  face  on  some  matter 
highly  ofifensiye  to  him,  the  monarch  lost  all  patience,  and  said  aloud,  ^  I  tell  thee, 
man,  either  speak  sense  or  come  down ;"  to  which  reasonable  request  the  preacher 
acomfully  replied,  '*  I  will  neither  speak  sense  nor  come  down." 

s  Calderwood'i  History,  p.  204. 
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and  setting  the  civil  government  at  defiance  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
favourite  schemes.  A  fresh  instance  of  this  soon  occurred  in  relation 
to  Adamson.  He  was  summoned  before  the  general  assembly  for  mar- 
rying the  Roman  Catholic  earl  of  Huntley  to  his  countess,  without 
first  obliging  him  to  sign  the  Protestant  confession  of  faith,  though  he 
had  the  royal  warrant  for  what  he  had  done.  For  this,  and  other  mis- 
demeanors of  a  like  nature,  he  was  not  only  excommunicated,  but  de- 
posed from  his  office,  and  his  sentence  of  deposition  proclaimed,  by 
order  of  the  Kirk,  throughout  the  kingdom  ! 

At  this  time  James  was  persuaded  by  the  noblemen  and  presbyterian 
ministers  who  were  about  his  person  to  annex  to  the  crown  all  the 
cathedral  and  abbey  lands  which  had  not  been  previously  vested  in 
private  families.  The  ministers  thought  that  by  this  means  they  could 
the  more  easily  get  rid  of  episcopacy,  when  the  lands  from  which  the 
bishops  drew  their  incomes  were  withdrawn ;  and  the  nobles  conceived 
that  they  were  more  likely  to  obtain  permanent  grants  of  them  from  the 
crown  direct  than  to  profit  by  them  as  matters  then  stood.  Both 
parties  succeeded  in  their  object,  however  religion  might  suffer.  James, 
who  was  then  only  twenty-one  years  old,  consented  to  this  measure  the 
more  readily,  because  it  promised  to  yield  an  ample  supply  to  his  pe- 
cuniary wants :  but  he  deeply  repented  of  it  afterwards,  when  he  found 
it  expedient  to  establish  a  canonical  episcopacy,  as  the  only  religious 
system  which,  in  his  opinion,  could  harmonize  with  a  monarchical 
government ;  because  he  had  then  to  buy  back,  at  great  expense,  the 
very  lands  which  he  had  thoughtlessly  and  thanklessly  lavished  among 
his  £sivourite8.  Even  the  Church  was  unexpectedly  a  loser  by  the 
measure ;  for,  though  it  thus  paved  the  way  for  the  total  abolition  of  the 
episcopacy  which  Sien  existed,  it  was  found  that  the  barons  who  had 
obtained  gi'ants  of  the  Church  lands  either  wholly  neglected  to  pro* 
vide  ministers  to  the  churches  belonging  to  them,  or  reduced  their 
salaries  to  so  miserable  a  pittance  that  they  could  not  live  upon  them  in 
any  tolerable  comfort  or  respectability. 

The  duke  of  Lennox,  who  was  a  favourite  of  the  king's,  obtained 
the  archiepiscopal  lands  of  St.  Andrew's,  out  of  which  he  agreed  to 
allow  Adamson  a  small  salary  during  his  life,  an  agreement  which  he 
did  not  latterly  perform.  The  same  nobleman  obtained  a  gift  of  the 
archiepiscopal  lands  of  Glasgow  !  This  was  a  more  crying  abuse  than 
any  that  had  existed  before  the  Reformation ;  yet,  it  was  committed 
not  only  without  a  remonstance  from  the  reformed  kirk,  but  with  its 
full  concuiTcnce.  But  they  who  had  sown  the  wind  were  now  beginning, 
and  only  beginning,  to  reap  the  whirlwind.  Already  three  important 
changes  had  occurred  during  the  few  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the 
Reformation,  namely,  the  system  of  superintendency,  that  of  tulchan 
episcopacy,  and  now  that  of  presbyterianism,  which  last  was  in  its  turn 
destined  to  give  way  to  still  more  decisive  changes. 

L. 

( To  he  continued.) 
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At  the  time  of  our  blessed  Lord's  incarnation  there  was  a  very  general 
expectation  throughout  the  world  that  a  great  king  should  be  bom  who 
should  govern  the  universe.  This  expectation  continued  to  increase 
till  the  birth  of  our  Saviour^  about  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Herod  the  Ascalonite ;  and  which  was  derived  traditionally  from  the 
ancient  nrophecies,  but  especially  from  the  promise  that  was  made  to 
Adam  of  a  Redeemer  who  snould  crush  the  head  of  the  serpent^  This 
prophecy  had  floated  down  the  stream  of  time  in  connection  with  the 
custom  of  propitiating  their  false  gods  by  animal  sacrifice^  as  well  as 
the  knowledge  and  practice  of  all  the  other  positive  institutions  of  God*8 
appointment.  The  Jews  had  Moses  and  tne  prophets  to  guide  them ; 
and  all  the  prophecies  that  went  before  of  the  Messiah^  by  all  the 
holy  prophets  since  the  world  began,  were  extant  in  their  scriptures, 
and  it  was  the  confident  opinion  of  the  Jewish  rabbis  that  the  Messiah 
would  appear  within  the  compass  of  fifty  years  from  the  period  that 
Herod  made  inquiries  in  consequence  of  the  visit  of  the  magi. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  second  two  thousand  years  of  the  world's 
creation,  "when  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son 
made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that  were  under 
the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons."  '  The  fulness  of 
time  was  then  come,  for  all  the  prophecies  had  been  fulfilled,  the  sceptre 
had  departed  from  Judah,'  the  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel  were  accomplished 
"  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  everlasting  righ- 
teousness.^ The  angel  Gabriel  was,  therefore,  despatched  on  a  message 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  prophet  David, 
and  who  was  himself  an  eminent  type  of  Christ ;  for,  from  a  shepherd, 
David  became  a  mighty  king,  whose  temporal  kingdom  was  a  type  or 
representation  of  Christ's  spiritual  kingdom  ;  hence  He  is  said  to  sit  on 
David's  throne,  whose  kingdom  shall  have  no  end.  Mary  was  espoused 
to  an  aged  descendant  of  the  same  family,  and  whom  the  ansel  in  his  vision 
called  the  "  Son  of  David."  In  her  espousal  to  Josepn,  the  wisdom 
and  mercy  of  God  were  conspicuous  in  preserving  her  from  the  im^ 
putation  of  unchaste  conduct,  and  in  giving  her  and  her  ofispring  a 
natural  protector  of  grave  and  mature  years. 

"  It  is  necessary  to  everlasting  salvation  that  we  also  believe  rightly 
the  incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  '*  Without  controversy 
great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness  ;  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  was 
made  of  a  woman  and  under  the  law.  He  was  sent  forth  by  God  the 
Father,  to  be  a  new  and  perfect  lawgiver.'  He  was  the  master  in  the 
house  in  which  Moses,  his  type,  was  only  a  servant  —  the  great  and  the 
last  prophet,  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  to  whom  Moses  referred  the 
world '  —  the  Apostle  and  High  Priest  of  a  new  profession  to  make  re- 
conciliation for  the  sins  of  the  people  "^ — the  great  shepherd,  pastor,  and 
bishop  ^ —  the  master  and  Lord  —  the  teacher  come  from  God  and  out 


1  Gen.  iii.  15.  «  Gal.  iv.  4, 5.  »  Gen.  xlix.  10. 

*  Dan.  ix.  34—27.  »  Heb.  iii.  2, 3  j  John  xiii.  13,  14. 

•  Dcut.  xviii.  15.    »  Heb.  ii.  17;  iii.  Ij  iv.  14;  v.  5;  vi.  20;  viii.  1 ;  ix.  11;  x.2I. 

•  Heb.  xiii.  20 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  25. 
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of  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  to  dedaie  his  will,  who  alone  knew  the 
Father.  In  the  man  Christ  Jesas  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge were  hid,  and  he  was  sent  more  fally  to  reveal  and  make  known  to 
the  world  the  whole  will  and  council  of  tne  Father,  conoeming  its  per- 
fect sanctification  and  salvation.^ 

The  substance  of  Gabriels  message  was  our  redemption,  but  the  form 
of  his  salutation  was  certainly  not  a  prayer  into  whicn  it  has  since  been 
drawn  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  GaDiiel,  signifying  "  the  strength  of 
(jrod,"  was  a  fit  messenger  to  announce  the  conception  of  the  "  Lion  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,"  whose  redemption  of  the  world  is  called  the  strength 
of  God  s  arm.^  The  holy  virgin  was  naturally  startled  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  heavenly  messenger,  and  at  the  words  of  his  salutation ; 
but  he  composed  her  fears  by  assuring  her  that  she  had  found  favour 
with  God.  He  then  announced  to  her  that  she  should  conceive  and 
bring  forth  the  long  expected  Messiah,  the  desire  of  women  and  of 
nations,  of  whom  the  Lord  promised  to  give  the  sign  of  a  pregnant  virgin  : 
"  Behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son."'    The  angel  cited 

Eart  of  the  words  of  the  prophet,  *'  and  the  government  shall  oe  upon 
is  shoulder :  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the 
Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Of  the 
increase  of  his  government  and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end,  upon  the 
throne  of  David  and  upon  his  kingdom,  to  order  it,  and  to  establish  it 
wi  th  j  udgment  and  with  j  ustice,  from  henceforth  even  for  ever."  ^  Mary  s 
answer  betrayed  none  of  that  want  of  faith  which  characterized  tibe 
reply  of  Zacharias  to  the  same  messenger,  and  for  which  he  was  struck 
dumb  for  a  season ;  but  merely  a  desire  to  be  informed  how  such  a  pre- 
ternatural pregnancy  could  take  place.  Of  this  he  satisfied  her,  and 
showed  her  that  "  with  God  nothing  shall  be  impossible ; "  for  her 
cousin  Elizabeth,  who  was  well  stricken  in  years,  had  conceived 
a  son  in  her  old  age,  and  was  then  in  the  sixth  month.  Mary's  reply 
evinced  both  her  faith  and  obedience :  '^  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the 
Lord ;  be  it  unto  me  according  to  thy  word."  "  Neither  is  it  to  be 
doubted  but  that  upon  her  consent  and  desire  the  promise  began  to  be 
fulfilled,  and  the  Son  of  God  became  incarnate,  and  was  made  man, 
taking  upon  him  human  nature,  body  and  soul."  And,  therefore,  she 
is  blessed  among  women,  free  from  their  curse  of  bringing  forth  in 
sorrow  as  wives,  and  from  their  steiility  as  viigins. 

'<  Virginity  and  childbirth  long  asunder, 
In  Marj's  womb  made  up  a  trace  of  wonder.' 

On  the  departure  of  the  angel,  Mary  arose  and  went  in  haste  to  visit 
her  cousin  Elizabeth,  which  was  an  act  of  faith,  being  desirous  of  com- 
municating to  her  the  joy  which  she  felt  at  being  the  mother  of  the  long 
expected  Hope  of  Israel,  and  to  none  could  she  with  more  propriety 
unbosom  herself  than  to  so  near  a  relation,  who  was  beyond  the  gid- 
diness of  youth,  and  one  who  besides  was  heraelf  an  instance  of  the 
power  of  God.  On  hearing  the  Virgin's  salutation,  Elizabeth  expe- 
rienced a  supernatural  motion  of  her  child,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  com- 
municated to  her  by  inspiration,  that  the  mother  of  her  Lord  was  prc- 

1  John  i.  18;  iii.  2;  xiii.  13.  ^  st.  Luke  i.  51 ;  Isa.  li.  9. 

*  Isa.  vii.  14.  *  Isa.  ix.  6,  7. 
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sent  "  Elizabeth  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghoet^  and  spake  with  a 
loud  voice,"  and,  using  the  angelic  salutation,  said,  "  Blessed  art  thou, 
among  women,  and  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb."  The  holy 
Virgin  also,  being  inspired  and  full  of  grace,  and  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  broke  out  into  that  beautiful  nymn  of  joy  and  thanksnring 
called  the  magnificat,  which  from  the  first  promulgation  of  Chris- 
tianity has  ever  made  part  of  the  devotions  of  the  Church. 

After  a  visit  of  three  months,  the  holy  maiden  returned  to  her  own 
home  at  Nazareth,  when  the  pious  heart  of  her  espoused  husband 
was  filled  with  sorrow  by  discovering  her  pregnancy.  Although  her 
carriage  had  been  humble  and  chaste ;  yet,  when  he  saw  the  evidence  of 
apparent  guilt,  being  ignorant  of  the  high  honour  conferred  on  her,  was 
minded  to  put  her  away  privily,  so  as  not  to  expose  her  to  an  igno- 
minious death,  by  making  her  a  public  example.  He  intended  to 
send  her  back  to  her  firiends  privately,  so  as  not  to  excite  attention ; 
but,  while  meditating  on  this  painful  subject,  it  pleased  God  to  clear 
up  his  doubts  in  a  vision.  And,  moreover,  he  revealed  to  Joseph  that 
Mary  should  bring  forth  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  the  only  Mediator 
between  God  and  man,  and  commanded  him  to  "  call  his  name  Jssns, 
for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins.'* 

^  Kinffs  reign  and  princes  decree  justice  under  the  overruling  hand 
of  Goo,  who  makes  their  ambition,  pride,  and  vain -glory,  subservient 
to  his  own  wise  purposes  and  designs ;  an  eminent  instance  of  which  is 
now  before  us.  It  was  a  time  of  profound  peace  throughout  the  world, 
in  token  of  which  the  temple  of  Janus  at  Rome  was  shut.  An  imperial 
decree  "  went  out  fi:om  Cesar  Augustus,  that  all  the  world  should  be 
taxed"  or  enrolled,  which  was  a  mere  inquest  into  the  strength  and 
population  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  firom  which  the  imperial  treasury 
would  derive  no  advantage,  at  least  in  Judea;  because  Herod,  the 
tributary  king,  received  all  ihe  revenue  of  that  kingdom.  It  was  made, 
however,  under  the  especial  direction  of  God,  who  rules  and  turns  the 
hearts  of  princes  as  he  wills,  for  the  more  conspicuous  accomplishment 
of  the  prophecy  of  Micah,^  that  out  of  Bethlehem  £phratan,  should 
come  forth  the  ruler  in  Israel,  and  thus,  by  verifying  a  prophecy,  he 
might  proclaim  the  divinity  and  mission  of  Christ.  So  powerful  was 
the  tradition  that  about  this  period  the  Messiah  should  come,  that  many 
impostors,  pretending  to  be  the  Christ,  drew  followers  after  them  ;  and  it 
appears  from  the  speech  of  Gam^diel  that  Judas  of  Galilee,  in  the  days 
of  the  taxing,  that  is,  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  proclaimed  himself  the 
Christ,  and  drew  much  people  after.  He  perished  as  well  as  Theudas, 
who  had  immediately  preceded  him,  and  tnose  who  believed  these  im- 
postors were  either  slain  or  dispersed.' 

In  obedience  to  the  imperial  decree,  Joseph,  accompanied  by  Mary 
his  espoused  wife,  went  to  Bethlehem,  to  render  an  account  of  his  pro- 
perty to  the  Roman  procurator.  During  their  abode  in  Bethlehem, 
which  was  only  a  few  miles  from  Jerusalem  and  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the 
days  were  accomplished  that  she  should  be  delivered.  So  great  was  the 
concoui'se  of  people  that  the  mother  of  God  could  find  no  better  ac- 
commodation than  a  stable ;  there  was  no  room  fbr  them  in  the  inn. 


>  Micah  V.  2.  '  Acts  v.  36,  37. 
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where  the  man  with  the  gold  ring  was  preferred  to  the  uppermost  rooms 
at  their  feasts.  The  mother  of  the  King  of  kings  and  the  Lord  of 
lords  was  ohliged  to  resort  to  a  manger  of  unreasonable  beasts,  where 
she  brought  forth  her  fiirst-born  Son^  and  wrapped  him  in  swaddling 
clothes. 

Bethlehem,  says  an  old  author,  ''  was  the  city  of  David  and  nursery 
of  kings,  of  whose  lineage  Christ  was ;  and,  though  born  in  Bethlehem, 
by  occasion  of  the  taxing,  yet  conceived  a  Nazarite,  (thence  came  this 
good  in  spite  of  all  ill  proverbs).  That  town  of  Ephratah,  which^  as  it 
signi&es  Jruitfulness,  is  a  region,  not  only  of  wood,  but  of  wine  ;  and 
Bethlehem,  signifying  a  hottse  of  bread,  affords  us  this  comfortable 
extract,  that  the  '  Word  made  flesh,'  in  the  house  of  bread  and  region 
of  wine,  leads  us  to  the  arms  of  Christ  in  the  blessed  Sacrament  wor- 
thily received," 

St.  Paul  says,  that ''  when  Christ  was  bom  the  angels  of  God  worshipped 
him,^  and  we  read  of  no  other  attendants  that  waited  on  the  virgin 
mother  at  that  time.  '*  The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us, 
(and.we  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Fatner) 
full  of  grace  and  truth, — and  the  Word  was  God."'*  The  Word  was  not 
the  written  word  of  God,  nor  the  vocal  sound  which  man  utters ;  but  the 
substance  of  that  blessed  word  of  promise  which  God  made  to  Adam, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  all  the  faithful,  respecting  man's  re- 
demption. The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  the  omnipotent 
Word,  without  whom  nothing  was  made,  and  who  alone  could  repair  and 
restore  man  who  had  at  first  created  him.  The  word  is  a  metaphorical 
expression,  a  figure  of  condescension  to  our  capacities,  borrowed  fit>m 
the  similitude  of  our  own  mind  and  apprehension,  to  express  in  some 
sort  that  divine  nature  to  our  understandings.  As  our  words  ought  to  be 
the  resemblance  of  our  thoughts,  so  was  the  Word  the  brightness  of  the 
glory  and  the  express  image  of  the  Father,^  there  being  the  same 
relation  between  the  Father  and  the  Word  as  there  is  between  our  word 
and  mind.  Christ  is  styled  the  Word  of  God,  not  only  with  reference 
to  the  Father,  by  whom  he  was  sent ;  but  also  to  man,  whom  he  created 
at  first,  and  now  came  to  save  and  teach,  both  by  precept  and  example. 
And  there  could  not  be  a  more  appropriate  title  for  him,  whose  word 
cured  diseases  both  of  body  and  soul — commanded  the  elements — raised 
the  dead — and  cast  out  devils,  than  by  a  figure  of  excellence,  the  Word. 
As  Israel  could  only  look  on  Moses  when  he  veiled  the  brightness  of  his 
face ;  so  may  we  also  behold  the  light  of  the  world  shining  In  the  ob- 
scuration of  the  veil  of  flesh.  The  power  of  God  appeared  in  the  crea- 
tion, and  his  wisdom  in  goveniing  all  created  things;  but  his  mercy 
was  chiefly  displayed  when  the  glorious  light  of  heaven  was  obscured  by 
an  earthly  body,  wherein  appeared  the  kindness  and  love  of  God  towards 
man.^ 

Christ  was  bom  of  a  virgin,  and  He  will  be  cherished  only  by  an  un- 
polluted virgin  soul ;  he  will  not  dwell  in  a  heart  devoted  to  sinful 
pleasures  and  the  worldly  defilements  of  impurity,  avarice,  or  sacrilege  and 
which  is  stained  with  blood,  or  the  spots  of  malice  and  uncharitableness ; 
but  in  a  virgin  soul  that  is  pure,  or  at  least  groans  to  be  so.     Such  a 

»  Heb.  i.  6.  2  gt  John  i.  1—14.  »  Heb.  i.  3.  *  Titus  iii.  4. 
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soul  is  a  fit  virgin  for  the  Holy  Ghost  to  overshadow,  when  all  its 
affections  are  fixed  on  God  alone.  Christ  was  horn  according  to  the 
flesb,  that  we  might  he  r^enerated  according  to  the  Spirit,  that  his 
natural  might  he  our  spiritual  hirth,  and  he  "  he  formed  in  us." 

As  angels  were  the  attendants  on  our  Lord's  hirth,  so  they  were  the 
first  to  proclaim  it  to  men.  A  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  appeared 
during  the  watches  of  the  night,  in  such  a  glorious  and  heavenly  light, 
to  some  shepherds  who  were  tending  their  flocks,  as  to  make  them 
"  sore  afraid ;"  like  Zacharias,  they  were  "  trouhled,  and  fear  fell  upon 
tbem."  But  the  angel  calmed  their  troubled  minds,  and  said,  "  Fear 
not:  for  behold  I  bring  you  good  tidings  (i.  e.,  the  gospel)  of  great  joy, 
which  shall  be  to  all  people.  For  unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the  city 
of  David  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord."  Thus  the  gospel  of 
peace  was  preached  by  the  angelic  host  to  humble  shepherds,  who  we 
may  conclude  were  ''poor  in  spirit,'*  for  to  such  was  the  gospel 
to  be  preached,  and  an  assurance  given  that  it  should  be  preached  to 
all  people.  Before  their  departure  they  sung  a  hymn,  which  has  ever 
since  made  a  part  of  the  most  solemn  devotions  of  the  church  in  her 
eucharistic  service — "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good  will  towards  men." 

The  shepherds  immediately  went  in  haste  to  Bethlehem,  and  found 
the  thing  signified  by  the  sign  which  the  angels  had  given  them.  They 
then  proclaimed  to  the  indifierent  world,  absorbed  in  selfish  cares,  the 
glad  tidings  which  they  had  heard  from  the  angels,  and  their  confirma- 
tion in  the  stable ;  but  all  they  that  heard  it  merely  wondered  at  what 
the  shepherds  told  them.  "  But  Mary  kept  all  these  things,  and  pon- 
dered them  in  her  heart." 

As  Christ  took  on  himself  the  seed  of  Abraham,  it  behoved  him  to 
be  made  in  all  things  like  unto  his  brethren,  and  to  fulfil  all  righteous- 
ness by  obedience  to  the  law  of  Moses.  And  thereupon  "  when  eight 
days  were  accomplished  for  the  eircumcising  of  the  child,  his  name  was 
called  JESUS,  which  was  so  named  of  the  angel  before  he  was  conceived 
in  the  womb," — "A  name  which  is  above  every  name,  and  at  which  every 
knee  shall  bow,  both  in  heaven,  on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and 
every  tongue  confess  that  he  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father."  ^ 
Circumcision  was  both  the  sign  and  the  seal  of  the  covenant  which  God 
made  with  Abraham,  commemorative  of  the  promised  Messiah,  and  pre- 
figurative  of  baptism  and  the  spiritual  circumcision  of  the  heart.  Circum- 
cision figured  spiritual  mercies  and  spiritual  duties ;  it  typified  the  cutting 
off''  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh,'*  ana  that  "  circumcision  of  the  heart,  in 
the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter,"  effected  by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.}:  Christ 
came  to  fulfil  the  law,  and  therefore  he  conformed  to  the  legal  time, 
which  was  the  eighth  day,  signifying  the  general  resurrection,  when 
mortality  shall  be  cut  off  with  immortality,  as  the  seven  days  unclean- 
ness  of  the  mother  indicated  the  duration  of  the  world.  Submission 
to  this  painful  rite  was  a  demonstration  that  he  had  true  flesh,  and  had 
taken  on  himself  the  seed  of  Abraham,  being  made  of  a  woman,  made 
under  the  law  of  Moses,  when  he  both  fulfilled  and  took  away  the  type, 
which  prefigured  the  circumcising  the  whole  man,  the  cutting  off  all 
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the  superfluous  cares  of  the  world  and  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the  transforma- 
tion of  die  corrupt  old  man  into  the  new  man^  which  after  God  is  created 
in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.^ 

In  every  age  the  Father  of  mercies  provided  visible  signs  for  man's 
weakness  and  instruction ;  as  the  trees  of  life  and  knowledge  to  Adam  ; 
the  rainbow,  to  Noah ;  circumcision,  to  Abraham ;  the  paschal  lamb, 
to  the  Jews  ;  and,  lastly,  baptism  and  the  eucharist,  to  the  Christian 
Church.  When  administering  circumcision  a  relation  held  a  vessel  full 
of  dust,  into  which  the  priest  cast  the  foreskin  after  he  had  cut  it  off  with 
a  sharpened  flint ;  which  might  perhaps  prefigure  the  Comer  Stone  of  the 
new  covenant,  as  the  rite  itself  signified  regeneration,  and  the  dust  in 
the  vessel  the  substance  of  which  man  is  made  and  into  which  he  will 
return.  At  this  sacrament  a  witness  held  the  child  in  his  arms,  who 
was  called  the  "  roaster  of  the  covenant ;"  and  which  is  the  origin  of 
godfathers  and  godmothers  in  baptism.  At  circumcision,  the  name  of 
the  child  was  given.  Although  the  female  sex  could  not  undergo  this 
rite,  yet  they  were  reckoned  within  the  covenant,  because  they  were 
sprung  from  circumcised  fathers,  and  were  destined  to  be  married  to 
circumcised  husbands. 

At  the  expiration  of  forty  days^  the  blessed  Virgin  brought  her  Son 
to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  to  present  him  to  the  Lord,  as  well  as  to 
offer  the  sacrifice  for  her  own  purification.  After  the  Lord  smote  all 
the  first-born  of  Egypt,  he  commanded  Moses  to  sanctify  all  the  first- 
bom  unto  himself :  "  whosoever  openeth  the  womb  among  the  children 
of  Israel,  both  of  man  and  of  beast,  it  is  mine."  And  the  reason  of 
this  is,  **  because  the  Lord  slew  all  the  first-born  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
both  the  first-bom  of  man  and  the  first-bom  of  beast :  therefore,  I  sacri- 
fice to  the  Lord  all  that  openeth  the  matrix  being  males,  but  all  the  first- 
bom  of  my  children  I  redeem.*' '  From  this  redemption  it  might  have 
been  pleaded  that  the  infant  Jesus  was  exempt  oecause  he  was  the 
Lord  of  the  temple,  the  end  and  substance  of  the  figure ;  but  he  came 
to  fulfil  the  law,  and,  therefore,  he  performed  all  its  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies. This  was  Christ's  own  redemption ,''as  he  afterwards  redeemed  us. 
He  was  the  first-born  in  many  respects,  of  his  divinity^  of  his  humanity, 
of  grace,^  of  power  in  the  resurrection,  being  "  the  first  fruits  of  them 
that  slept,"  ^  and  of  the  regenerate.'  He  was  presented  in  the  temple 
and  redeemed,  to  show  that  God  was  the  author  both  of  the  law  and  of 
the  gospel,  that  he  might  redeem  those  who  were  under  -the  law,  and 
to  avoid  all  aause  of  scandal  with  the  Jews,  who  would  not  have  listened 
to  a  teacher  who  had  not  performed  all  the  rites  of  the  law. 

Simeon,  a  just  and  devout  man,  who  waited  for  the  appearance  of  the 
consolation  of  Israel,  and  to  whom  it  had  been  revealed  that  he  should 
see  Christ  in  the  flesh  before  he  himself  should  be  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  was  led  by  the  Spirit  into  the  temple,  and  taking  the  babe  in 
his  arms  he  gave  thanks  to  God  for  being  permitted  to  see  his  salva- 
vation  prepared  for  all  people.  He  held  in  his  arms  the  Light  which 
lighteth  every  man  who  cometh  into  the  world,  both  Jew  and  Gentile, 
wno  enlighteneth  our  understandings  that  before  were  darkened,  being 


^  Eph.  iv.  22 — 24.  ^  Vide  Leviticus  xii.  passim, 
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cliildien  of  wrath ;  bat^  being  rich  in  mercy,  hath  quickened  us,  by 
whose  grace  we  are  saved.  Suneon  blessed  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  pro* 
phetically  said  that  this  child  was  set  for  the  fall  and  rising  again  of 
many  in  Israel.  Their  fall  has  brought  salvation  to  the  Gentiles,  and 
has  been  the  riches  of  the  world ;  for,  seeins;  they  put  the  word  of  God 
from  them,  and  judged  themselves  unworthy  of  everlasting  life,  the 
apostles  turned  to  the  Gentiles.^  Nevertheless  he  will  yet  l^  the  glory 
of  Israel  in  their  fulness,  or  restoration,  at  the  time  appointed.  Simeon 
also  forewarned  the  Virgin  of  the  sorrows  which  she  herself  should  endure 
in  witnessing  the  death  and  sufferings  of  this  blessed  infant.  Anna,  an 
aged  prophetess,  also  came  into  the  temple  at  the  presentation,  and  save 
thaniLB  unto  God  for  the  long  looked-for  redemption  of  Israel.  Tnese 
were  singular  prerogatives  granted  to  Simeon  and  Anna ;  but  greater 
are  vouchsafed  to  every  devout  Christian,  who  now  meets  him  in  his 
temple,  and  embraces  him  in  his  holy  word  and  sacraments,  to  whom  he 
gives  the  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God.' 

The  heavenly  light  which  had  dazzled  and  alarmed  the  Jewish  shepherds 
also  lighted  the  eastern  magi  to  pay  their  adoration  to  the  new-bom 
king ;  a  remarkable  circumstance  which  miffht  foreshow  the  breaking 
down  of  the  partition  wall,  and  the  union  of  Jew  and  Gentile  in  one  fold. 
The  magi  were  wise  and  learned  men  and  great  astronomers,  and  it  may 
be  they  were  the  descendants  of  those  sons  of  the  concubines  to  whom 
Abraham  gave  gifts  and  sent  away  "  eastward,  unto  the  east  country," 
that  they  might  not  disturb  Isaac'  The  traditional  knowledge  of  the 
early  prophecies  would  be  familiar  to  them  as.  well  as  the  later  pre- 
diction of  Balaam,  that  **  there  shall  come  a  stab  out  of  Jacob,  and  a 
8CBPTRE  shall  rise  out  of  Israel — Oat  of  Jacob  shall  come  he  that  shall 
have  dominion/*  ^  They  were  guided  by  an  unusual  and  preternatural 
star,  which  was  a  title  of  Cnrist,  who  is  the  bright  and  morning 
Star ;  and  they  came  to  worship  a  king,  of  whom  a  sceptre  is  the  uni- 
versal symbol.  The  extraordinary  sign  which  some  have  reasonably 
supposed  to  have  been  the  angel  wno  appeared  to  the  shepherds,  and  who 
would  be  surrounded  with  resplendent  light,  would  be  considered  the 
presage  of  some  extraordinary  event,  and  God  who  gave  the  sig^  would 
also  give  the  magi  a  right  judgment  to  understand  and  foUow  its  gui- 
dance. Faith  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  there  was  no  such  faith  in  all 
Israel ;  for  Christ  came  to  his  oum  and  they  received  him  not.  These 
first  fruits  of  the  Gentiles  came  from  the  east  to  worship  him,  as  many 
shall  come  and  sit  down  with  the  father  of  the  faithful  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  by  grace  and  belief,  while  his  own  degenerate  children,  to 
whom  the  kingdom  belongs,  are  shut  out. 

The  magnificence  of  their  gifts,  and  their  direct  application  to  Herod, 
are  unequivocal  signs  that,  if  they  were  not  kings,  as  many  suppose,  yet 
they  were  princes  of  the  highest  rank,  and  .accustomed  to  the  splendour 
of  royalty.  They  followed  the  supernatural  lisht  to  Jenisalem,  where 
it  disappeared.  When  they  inquired  of  Herod  where  this  new-bom  king 
should  be  found,  the  jealous  tyrant  was  "  troubled ;  *'  but  imme- 
diately applied  to  the  priest  and  scribes,  who  produced  the  prophecy 

1  Rom.xi.  11, 12;  Acts  xiii.  46.  '  St.  John  i.  12. 

*  Gen.  XXV.  6.  *  Numb,  zxiv*  17, 19. 
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of  Micah,  that  out  of  Bethlehem  ''shall  come  a  governor  that  shall 
rule  my  people  Israel."  Herod  himself  then  communicated  to  the 
magi  the  place  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  and  craftily  seemed  to  feel 
a  mutual  interest  in  the  discovery,  and  required  them  to  bring  him 
word  that  he,  too,  might  worship  him  ! 

Bethlehem  was  but  a  short  distance  from  the  capital,  and  as  soon 
as  they  re-commenced  their  journey  the  star  re-appeared,  which 
they  recognised  and  rejoiced  to  see  with  exceeding  great  joy,  and 
which  conducted  them  to  the  very  house.  In  idea  they  would  naturally 
associate  the  utmost  splendour  at  the  cradle  of  a  king  brought  to 
their  knowledge  by  such  supernatural  means ;  and  how  great  must 
their  faith  have  been  to  look  through  such  a  dense  cloud  of  poverty 
find  humility  as  now  met  their  view.  They  fell  down  and  worshipped 
the  new-found  king,  first  making  an  offering  of  themselves;  after 
that  they  opened  their  treasures,  and  presented  significant  and 
mysterious  emblems— gold  as  to  a  king,  frankincence  as  to  a  high 
priest,  and  myrrh  to  embalm  mortality.  The  poorest  Christian  may 
imitate  these  magnificent  princes  in  their  gifts,  by  ofiering  to  the 
same  king  who  is  ascended  into  the  heavens  the  gold  of  faith,  the 
incense  of  prayer,  and  the  myrrh  of  mortified  afiections. 

These  illustrious  strangers  might  have  fallen  into  the  trap  laid  for 
them  by  Herod,  by  returning  to  Jerusalem,  and  giving  him  the 
information  which  he  desired.  But  God  vouchsafed  to  warn  them, 
in  a  dream  or  vision,  of  the  danger  to  which  the  child  would  thereby 
be  exposed,  and  they  accordingly  returned  home  to  their  own 
country  by  another  way.  This  incensed  Herod,  and  he  meditated 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  of  the  children  in  Bethlehem,  and  in 
all  the  coasts  thereof,  in  order  to  secure  the  death  of  this  pretender, 
as  he  thought,  to  his  throne.  God  sent  his  angel  again  to  warn 
Joseph  of  the  violence  intended,  and  commanded  him  to  take '  the 
young  child  and  his  mother,  and  take  refuge  in  Egypt  till  Herod's 
tyranny  was  overpast ;  and  which  was  also  a  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy, 
'*  When  Israel  was  a  child,  then  I  loved  him,  and  called  my  son  out 
of  Egypt"^ 

When  Joseph  arose  from  his  sleep  **  he  took  the  young  child  and 
his  mother  by  night,  and  departed  into  Egypt;"'  "where,"  says 
Bishop  Taylor,  *^  they  made  their  first  abode  in  Hermopolis,  in  the 
country  of  Thebais,  whither,  when  they  first  arrived,  the  child  Jesus, 
being  by  design  or  providence  carried  into  a  temple,  all  the  statues 
of  the  idol  gods  fell  down  like  Dagon  at  the  presence  of  the 
ark,  and  suffered  their  timely  and  just  dissolution  and  dishonour; 
according  to  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  '  Behold  the  Lord  shall  come 
into  Egypt,  and  the  idols  of  Egypt  shall  be  moved  at  his  presence.' 
From  Hermopolis  to  Maturea  went  these  holy  pilgrims  in  pursuance 
of  their  safety  and  provisions,  where  it  was  reported  they  dwelt  in 
a  garden  of  balsam."  ^ 

The  inquiries  of  the  eastern  magi  greatly  alarmed  Herod  for  the 
safety  of  his  tributary  throne ;   but  he  dissembled  his   fears,   and 


^  Hosea  xi.  1.  '  Great  Exemplar,  Part  I.  wot.  t. 
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made  a  pretence  of  worshippiDg  the  infant  king,  that  he  might  the 
more  easily  discover  and  destroy  bis  supposed-  rival.  But  Christ's 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world ;  the  throne  of  his  father  David 
was  to  be  extended  over  all  the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham,  and  his 
kingdom  to  have  no  end.  When  Herod  found  that  the  magi  had 
'* mocked"  him,  he  determined  ^'to  make  surety  double  sure/'  by 
slaying  all  the  children  in  the  district  of  Bethlehem  under  two  years 
old.  He  collected  them  all  together;  their  unhappy  mothers,  sus- 
pecting no  danger,  brought  them  in  theii^  arms  and  witnessed  their 
slaughter.  It  is  said  Uiat  there  were  fourteen  thousand  infanta 
butchered,  among  whom  was  one  of  Herod's  own  sons  by  a  wife  of 
the  family  of  Davids  so  fearful  was  he  that  that  line  should  be 
restored  to  the  temporal  throne  of  Judah.  When  this  horrid  mas- 
sacre was  related  to  Caesar,  he  remarked,  that  **  it  was  better  to  be 
Herod's  hog  than  his  son,"  alluding  to  Uie  prohibition  of  the  Jews 
to  eat  the  flesh  of  that  animal.  The  Innocents  were  the  first  martyrs 
for  Christ  in  deed,  though  not  in  will ;  and  witnesses  of  the  Lamb, 
who  had  not  soiled  their  robes  of  innocence,  which  is  the  righteous- 
ness of  saints.  Rama  was  a  district  in  the  territory  of  Benjamin, 
a  little  to  the  westward  of  Bethlehem ;  and  to  mark  the  intensity  of 
maternal  grief,  Rachel,  the  mother  of  Benjamin,  is,  by  a  figure  of 
speech,  introduced  as  if  she  were  weeping  for  her  descendants, 
and  refufing  all  human  consolation. 

There  were  three  Hqrods,  but  the  impious  monster  who  was  guilty 
of  this  great  crime  with  the  intention  of  slaying  the  infant  Saviour, 
waa  the  son  of  Antipater,  an  Idumean  by  birth,  but  a  Jew  by  adop- 
tion and  religion.  He  was  born  at  Ascalon  in  Idumea,  and  hence 
he  is  called  the  Ascalonite,  as  well  as  the  "  Great.**  He  did  not 
escape  in  this  world  the  signal  vengeance  of  heaven  for  his  enormous 
crimes ;  he  was  tormented,  both  body  and  soul,  for  his  pride,  envy, 
and  revenge.  The  pains  of  hell  gat  hold  upon  him  even  before  his 
death,  which  were  so  intolerable  that  he  attempted  suicide.  In  order 
to  cause  a  general  mourning,  he  seized  and  imprisoned  all  the  nobles, 
and  gave  strict  orders  to  his  sister,  Salome,  to  put  them  all  to  death 
immediately  on  his  demise,  which  she  feigned  to  do,  but  instead 
she  released  them  on  that  event,  which  turned  his  death  into  a  day 
of  general  thanksgiving  and  rejoicing. 

Herod  did  not  survive  the  massacre  of  Bethlehem  more  than  three, 
though  some  say  five  years ;  when-  an  angel  was  again  sent  to  certify 
Joseph,  and  direct  him  to  "  arise,  and  take  the  young  child  and  his 
mother,  and  go  into  the  land  of  Israel."  Archelaus  succeeded  to  his 
father's  jurisdiction  in  Judea,  and  also  inherited  all  his  craft  and 
cruelty.  Apprehensive,  therefore,  of  danger  to  his  precious  charge, 
Joseph  avoided  Jerusalem  by  divine  inspiration,  but  turned  aside  into 
the  parts  of  Galilee,  and  dwelt  in  a  city  called  Nazareth,  which  was 
situated  in  Lower  Galilee,  and  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulon,  about  eighty 
miles  north  from  Jerusalem,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken  by  the  prophets — ''  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene." 

From  his  return  out  of  Egypt  till  his  twelfth  year,  holy  scripture 
gives  us  no  information  respecting  the  life  of  Jesus,  save  that  **  the 
child  grew,  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit,  filled  with  wisdom ;  and  the 
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grace  of  God  was  upon  him  :'*  and  that  he  accompanied  his  parentf 
every  year  to  Jerusalem,  to  the  feast  of  the  passover. 

According  to  the  law  of  Moses,  all  the  males  of  the  children  of 
Israel  were  required  to  present  themselves  three  times  a  year  before 
the  Lord,  and  keep  a  feast :  The  first  was  in  the  month  of  Abib,  and 
was  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  commonly  called  the  passover ; 
the  second,  the  feast  of  harvest^  the  first-fruits  of  their  labour ;  and 
the  third  was  the  feast  of  ingatherings,  when  they  had  gathered  in 
all  the  labours  of  the  field. ^    But  the  passover  was  the  principal 
feast,  in  memory  of  their  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  and 
tvpical  of  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  who 
should  deliver  all  mankind  from  the  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage  of 
sin.    This  presentation  and  sacrifice  was  not  to  be  anywhere,  and  at 
every  man's  option  or  convenience ;    but  in  that  place  alone  where 
God  was  pleased  to  choose;   and   that  place  was    the  temple  at 
Jerusalem.    Jesus  went  every  year ;  but  in  particular  he  went  at  the 
age  of  twelve^  when  he  was  presented  before  the  Lord,  in  the  same 
manner  as  our  youths  are  in  the  Christian  rite  of  confirmation. 
When  they  had  fulfilled  the  days,  that  is,  the  seven  days  of  unlea* 
vened  bread,  Joseph,  and  the  mother  of  Jesus,  set  out  with  their 
friends  on  their  return  to  Nazareth,  but  Jesus  tarried  behind.     With 
less  than  their  usual  care  for  their  son,  they  set  out  without  him,  and 
did  not  miss  him  till  they  stopped  for  repose,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
day's  journey.    They  supposed  that  he  had  been  in  the  company  of 
their  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance,  and  made  inquiries  among  them; 
but  finding  that  he  had  not  been  with  them,  the  parent  pair  returned 
to  Jerusalem,  in  the  greatest  fear  and  alarm. 

They  sought  for  him  throughout  Jerusalem  for  three  days,  but  could 
hear  no  tidings  of  him;  at  last  they  went  to  the  temple,  but  whe- 
ther for  the  purpose  of  looking  for  him  there,  or  of  seeking  council 
from  God  in  prayer,  does  not  appear.    To  their  great  joy,  however, 
there  they  found  him,  **  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors,  both 
hearing  them  and  asking  them  questions."    The  doctors  were  asto- 
nished that  one  so  young,  and  in  such  a  humble  station  of  life,  could 
'*  discourse  up  to  the  height  of  a  prophet,  with  the  clearness  of  an 
angel,  and  the  infallibility  of  inspiration."    Even  at  this  early  period 
he  was  engaged  about  his  heavenly  mission,  and  marvelled  that  his 
mother  and  reputed  father  should  not  have  understood  so  much ;  but 
their  hearts  were  like  the  apostles,  dull  and  slow.    They  thought  only 
of  the  affairs  of  time,  and  entertained  only  the  natural  affection  of 
parents,  without  reflecting,  as  his  reply  evidently  implies  that  they 
ought  to  have  done,  on  his  divine  as  well  as  his  human  nature.    They 
appear  not  to  have  understood  his  answer ;  but  Mary  laid  up  his 
words  in  her  heart,  till  a  fuller  dispensation  of  grace  revealed  to  her 
their  purport.     He  immediately  went  down  with  them  to  Nazareth, 
and  was  subject  unto  them,  setting  his  youthful  followers  an  example 
of  obedience  to  parents,  and  humility  in  assisting  his  reputed  father  at 
his  trade  of  a  carpenter.     He  is  frequently  called  the  carpenter  s  son. 


1  Exodus  xxiii.  14-]  7. 
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and  once  he  is  called  ''  the  carpenter ;"  which  shows  that  he  had 
persevered  in  the  trade  for  his  own  and  bis  mother's  subsistence^  after 
the  death  of  Joseph,  till  he  arrived  at  the  canonical  age  of  thirty^ 
when  he  entered  on  his  ministry. 


RIBBONISM. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  a  secret  conspiracy  exists  in  Ireland  among 
the  Papists,  under  the  name  of  Ribbonism.  It  is  so  entirely  Popish, 
that  no  Protestant,  however  fit  for  their  purpose  in  other  respects,  can 
be  admitted  into  it ;  and  it  is  altogether  under  the  management  and 
control  of  the  priests.  There  are  Ribbon  lodges  in  all  the  large  towns 
in  England,  wherever  there  are  laree  bodies  of  Irish  Papists  collected; 
and  also  in  the  colonies,  where  they  have  emigrated  in  considerable 
numbers.  In  Newfoundlaiid  they  are  numerous,  and  the  priests  are 
as  active  and  audacious  there  as  they  are  in  Ireland.  The  existence 
of  this  mysterious  and  dangerous  conspiracy  has  been  long  denied ; 
but  the  trial  of  Jones,  a  secretary  of  one  of  these  lodges,  has  brought 
some  alarming  facts  to  light*  The  objects  and  organization  of  this 
conspiracy  are— 

'^  To  obey,  even  as  far  as  murder  and  assassination,  the  orders 
they  receive  from  persons,  of  whose  very  names  they  are  ignorant. 
To  give  evidence  for  each  other,  even  to  perjury,  in  the  event  of  trial. 
To  be  continually  in  a  condition  which  shall  render  a  general  and 
simultaneous  movement  not  only  practicable,  but  easy,  from  Cork  to 
Belfast,  from  Dublin  to  Conemara,  at  two  kourt  warning.  To  oppose 
the  execution  of  the  law,  whenever  it  clashes  with  their  slightest 
wish,  or  is  hostile  to  their  most  desperate  designs.  To  obtain  arms 
by  any  acts  of  burglary  and  rapine.  To  prevent  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  of  property,  in  all  cases  that  militate  against  their  individual 
interests.  To  intimidate  juries,  and  thus  warp  the  due  administration 
of  justice.  To  subvert  the  Protestant  religion,  and  drown  it  in  the 
blood  of  its  votaries.  To  dismember  the  empire.  And,  lastly,  to 
ensure  imptmity  to  themselves,  and  slavery  and  death  to  all  the  friends 
of  order  and  good  government." 

A  Ribbon  Society,  holding  these  dreadful  principles,  exists  in 
Newfoundland,  and  the  Public  Ledger  of  that  colony,  of  the  22nd 
May  last,  contains  an  account  of  the  seizure  and  examination  of  a 
Mr.  Lott,  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Winton,  printer  of  the  Public 
Ledger,  by  the  ^  agents  of  a  Ribbon  Society,  and  who  threatened 
him  with  severe  punishment,  if  not  loss  of  life,  if  he  should  disclose 
that  transaction.  He  made  affidavit  of  this  outrage,  and  the  threat 
was  carried  into  execution  as  soon  after  as  an  opportunity  occurred. 
The  following  account  is  condensed  from  Mr.  Lott's  depositions 
before  two  magistrates,  but  the  interrogations  are  omitted  for  the 
sake  of  brevity :  they  related  to  the  printing  a  petition  from  the 
Protestants,  and  the  account  of  the  illegal  conduct  of  the  House  of 
Assembly.  The  priest  who  interrogated  him  repeatedly  said,  **  No 
impertinence  here,  Sir ; "  and  on  one  occasion  saia,  **  You  are  to  give 
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no  impertinent  answers :  should  it  be  requisite  on  necessary^  you  will 
be  kept  here  until  it  pleases  us  to  set  you  free :  search  may  be  made 
for  you ;  it  will  be  fruitless :  remember  that  you  dare  not  divulge  one 
word  of  what  has  transpired  here  this  night ;  keep  silence,  or  perhaps 
an  unseen,  an  unknown  hand,  will  be  in  your  way.'* 

The  following  are  the  facts  and  circumstances  deposed  by  Mr.  Lott, 
before  P.  W.  Carter,  Esq.,  J.  P. 

On  Thursday  night,  the    20th  of  February,  1840,  between   the 
hours  of  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  I  left  the  Public  Ledger  printing- 
office,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  short  walk,  there  being  very  little 
business  then  in  hand.    On  my  return  home  about  eleven  o'clock^  as 
I  was  turning  the  comer  at  the  head  of  Queen-street,  adjoining  the 
dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Daniel  Hennessey,  a  voice  hailed  me,  and 
called, '  Lott ! '    Hearing  myself  named  in  such  a  familiar  manner, 
and  thinking  it  was  some  of  the  young  men  of  Mr.  Winton's  esta- 
blishment, I  immediately  responded,  *  Yes,'  and  waited  to  see  who  it 
was  that  had  thus  called  me.    Presently,  a  man  approached  me  from 
the  side  of  the  road  opposite  Mr.  D.  Hennessey's,  and  on  coming  up 
spoke  to  me  in  the  following  manner — '  Gome  bade  with  me  as  far  as 
the  Orphan  Asylum  School,  for  young  Winton  is  up  there  very  tipsy, 
and  will  not  come  home  I '    I  just  gave  a  run  down,  thinking  I  should 
see  some  one  belonging  to  the  house.     Not  knowing  the  person  who 
told  me  this  tale,  I  hesitated  for  a  moment  or  two,  when  be  assured 
me  that  unless  I  went  up  and  brought  him  home,  some  '  hurt '  might 
happen  to  him.     I  returned  with  him,  and  we  had  not  proceeded 
many  steps,  when  we  were  joined  by  another,  who  said,  '  Are  yott 
going  up  again  ? '  to  which  the  other  answered,  *  Yes.'    Proceeding 
up  the  Theatre-hill,  and  passing  the  house  lately  occupied  by  Mr. 
Boyd,  along  the  lane  behind  the  house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Williams,  and  on  coming  to  the  cross  roads,  immediately  behind  the 
house  occupied  by  Mr.  Beyers,  I  was  suddenly  pinioned  by  one  of 
the  men  tying  my  arms  at  the  elbows,  behind  my  back :  at  the  same 
time  the  other  person  took  my  handkerchief  out  of  my  jacket  pocket, 
and  tightly  bandaged  my  eyes.    While  this  was  enacting,  1  endea- 
voured to  disengage  myself,  and  asked  them,  *  Why  are  you  serving 
me  in  this  manner,  1  am  sjure  1  did  nothing  to  you.'    '  Hold  your 
tongue,  and  be  quiet ;  follow  us,  and  no  harm  shall  happen  to  you. 
But  if  you  don't  be  quiet,  it  will  be  worse  for  you ;  so  now  come 
along.'    Saying  which,  he  turned  me  round  twice,  after  which  the 
two  men  led  me  along  at  rather  a  quick  pace,  in  what  direction  I  am 
unable  to  tell.    As  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  I  was  walking  in  this 
manner  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  towards  the  end  through 
deep  snow.    Not  a  word  was  spoken,  either  by  the  men  or  myself, 
dunng  our  progress,  until  we  came  to  some  steps,  when  I  was  told 
to  '  lift/  and  on  so  doing  went  up  two  or  three :  a  knock  was  made 
at  the  door  by  one  of  my  conductors,  and  it  appeared  as  if  it  opened 
with  the  force  of  the  knock,  for  we  did  not  wait  a  minute  after 
ascending  the  steps.     I  was  then  taken  into  a  room,  the  door  of  which 
was  already  open,  for  I  heard  it  shut  after  I  was  in.    Being  in  the 
room  I  was  left  as  I  fancied  with  only  one  person  for  a  few  minutes 
(still  blindfolded),  when  he  was  relieved  by  another,  who  shortly  after 
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removM  the  handkerchief  from  my  eyes,  but  still  kept  my  arms 
bound.  When  the  handkerchief  was  removed,  I  discovered  that  I 
was  in  a  small  room«  closely  hun^  with  some  kind  of  white  sheeting 
or  calico  :  even  the  ceiling  was  likewise  covered.  At  a  small  table, 
near  a  fireplace  on  the  bare  hearth  (on  which  there  was  wood  burning) 
were  seated  two  individuals,  completely  disguised  in  black,  having  on 
gowns  similar  to  those  worn  by  ministers:  their  heads  and  faces 
'were  also  covered  with  a  kind  of  close  black  skull  cap,  merely  leaving 
apertures  for  the  eyes  and  mouth.  On  the  table  before  them  were 
pens,  ink,  and  paper.  Presently  one  of  them  began  to  question  me 
nearly  as  follows,  the  other  preparing  to  note  down  what  passed, 
while  the  man  who  removed  the  handkerchief  from  my  eyes  still 
remained  behind  me,  also  disguised  in  face,  but  not  in  clothing. 
(Here  follow  the  interrogatories,  which  are  omitted). 
^  A  pause  ensued  here  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  although  some- 
times agitated  when  I  thought  of  the  situation  in  which  I  was  placed, 
I  took  every  opportunity  to  observe  what  I  could,  for  the  purpose  of 
identification ;  but  every  thing  was  disguised,  with  the  exception  of 
the  door,  which  was  on  my  right  hand :  it  was  a  common  made  door, 
not  painted,  with  a  japanned  lock,  and  a  brass  ring  handle,  and  above 
the  lock  was  a  slidmg  wooden  bolt.  This  was  all  that  I  was  able  to 
make  out. 

I  was  again  addressed  by  being  told  that  I  would  be  conducted 
out — that  I  was  not  to  divulge  one  word  of  what  had  transpired-* 
not  to  fear  my  master,  he  could  not  hurt  me  — he  (my  master),  had 
asserted^  that  the  Irish  emigrants  were  *  refugee  Ribbonmen,*  and 
Irishmen  who  had  Meft  their  country  for  their  country's  good ; '  but 
that  he,  and  others  like  him,  would  perhaps  find  out  that  there  was 
a  Ribbon  Society  in  this  country,  equally  as  terrible  as  ever  it  was  in 
Ireland,  and  that  he  (Mr.  Winton),  would  soon  find  his  house  too 
hot  for  him.'  I  was  also  asked  if  Mr.  Winton  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  communications  from  the  governor — if  I  knew  Governor 
Prescott's  writing  ?to  which  I  answered  in  the  negative.  The  per- 
son who  had  thus  examined  me  then  wav^d  his  hand,  at  the  same 
time  he  stood  up  and  said  to  me  in  an  emphatic  tone,  nearly  the 
following  words :  '  Remember  that  you  dare  not  divulge  one  word  of 
-what  has  transpired  here  this  night;  what  has  been  done  cannot 
injure  you.  Keep  silence ;  or  perhaps  an  unseen,  an  unknown  hand 
vill  be  in  your  way.    We  are  done  with  you.' 

The  person  who  had  been  standing  behind  me  then  bound  my 
eyes  as  before,  a  bell  was  rung,  the  door  was  opened,  and  I  was  led 
out,  going  over  two  or  three  steps  as  when  I  had  entered,  conducted 
by  two,  the  second  joining  after  I  had  gone  over  the  steps.  On  our 
return,  I  was  led  through  deep  snow  and  some  water,  and  after  about 
fifteen  minutes  walking,  we  suddenly  stopped.  The  rope  or  cord 
-which  bound  my  arms  was  suddenly  cut  or  untied,  but  I  was  still 
held  by  one  who  violently  turned  me  round  twice ;  so  violently  that 
the  last  time  staggered  me,  and  I  fell  up  against  a  fence.  I  imme- 
diately arose,  and  tore  the  handkerchief  from  my  eyes,  which  was 
tied  so  very  tight,  even  to  hurt  me,  I  could  not  do  it  veir  quickly. 
I  heard  retreating  footsteps,  but  in  what  direction  I  could  not  say 
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I  found  myself  in  the  lane  between  Mr.  D.  Hennessey's  and  con- 
stable M'Lellan's^  and  then  made  the  best  of  my  way  home. 

**  The  foregoing  is  a  true  and  faithful  account  of  what  happened  to 
me  on  Thursday  night  and  Friday  morning,  the  13th  and  14th  of 
February,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  two  o'clock,  and  to  which 
I  am  fully  prepared  to  make  affidavit 

"  Herman  P.  C.  Lott. 

*'  Sworn  before  me  at  St.  John^,  Newfoundland,  the  15th  day  of 
February,  1840. 

(Signed)  '*  P.  W.  Carter,  J.  P-" 

In  consequence  of  the  deposition  of  Mr.  Lott,  as  to  his  belief, 
arising  from  various  circumstances,  that  the  house  of  one  Delaney, 
situated  about  half  a  mile  out  of  town,  was  that  to  which  he  had 
been  blindfolded  and  led,  the  house  was  examined,  but  there  was  no 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  suspicions  were  correct.  But  Delaney 
is  one  of  the  doorkeepers  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  forthwith 
the  Assembly,  affecting  to  be  indignant  that  the  dwelling-house  of 
one  of  its  servants  should  be  searched,  even  by  the  officers  of  the 
peace  under  a  warrant,  appointed  a  committee  of  inquiry ;  and  at  the 
same  time  several  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  in  their  places  in 
the  house,  used  the  strongest  terms  of  vituperation  and  abuse  respect- 
ing the  young  man,  who^e  story  they  pretended  to  disbelieve.  Morris 
declared  that  he  did  not  believe  one  word  of  it;  and  Nugent,in  one 
of  his  harangues,  called  him  a  drunken  young  scoundrel,  observing 
that  thus  had  ended  his  midnight  revellings ;  and  so  the  case  of 
Mr.  Lott  was  prejudged  by  the  very  men  who  had  been  appointed  to 
examine  into  its  truth.  The  "committee  of  inquiry"  had  cited 
before  them  several  witnesses,  whose  testimony  only  corroborated  the 
truth  of  the  deposition  taken  before  the  police  magistrates ;  and  they 
also  cited  the  magistrates  themselves,  and  proceeded  in  such  an 
extraordinary  manner  as  necessarily  to  induce  the  belief  that  the 
"  inquiry  "  was  intended  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  defeat  the  ends 
of  justice,  by  crushing  all  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates.  In 
proof  that  the  object  of  the  committee  was  to  intimidate  the  magis- 
trates, and  frustrate  the  ends  of  justice,  Nugent,  the  chairman,  in  a 
committee  of  supply,  succeeded  in  reducing  the  salaries  of  the 
magistrates  100/.  each!  It  is  true  that  their  salaries  were  afterwards 
placed  on  the  former  scale ;  upon  the  ground  that  the  Assembly  would 
stand  convicted  on  the  face  of  its  own  proceedings,  with  an  interfe- 
rence with  the  course  of  justice,  and  that  it  would  prejudice  it  with 
her  Majesty's  government ;  but  the  iniquitous  principle  once  adopted 
and  permitted,  that  a  malignant  and  bigotted  faction  shall  not  only 
threaten  and  intimidate  judicial  and  other  public  officers,  but  actually 
punish  them  for  the  mere  performance  of  their  duty,  away 'flies  the 
boasted  protection  of  British  laws,  and  with  it  the  safety  not 
only  of  OUT  property,  but  our  lives.  We  should  then,  in  Newfound* 
land,  exist  but  upon  the  sufferance  of  an  intolerant  priests'  faction, 
and  their  nominee  members  in  the  House  of  Assembly ;  and  all  that 
they  dared  not  do  openly  and  avowedly  could  be  done  by  hired  mis- 
creants as  profligate  as  themselves. 
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Let  us  now  turn  to  the  consummation.    Mr.  Lett  pfoceeded  on  the 
business  of  his  employer  across  Conception  Bay,  to  Harbour  Grace 
and  Carbonear,  on  Saturday  the  9th  instant,  and  on  Friday  the  15th 
there  occurred  what  is  detailed  in  the  following  deposition : — 
"  Newfoundland.    Northern  District,  Harbour  Grace,  to  wit. 

'*The  examination  of  Herman  Lott,  overseer  in  the  printing-office  of 
Mr.  Henry  Win  ton,   editor  of   the    Public  Ledger    newspaper   at 
St.  John's,  taken  upon  oath  before  the  undersigned,  three  of  her 
Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace,  in  and  for  the  said  district,  the  I5th 
day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord   1840:    who  saith,  that  on 
Saturday  last,  the  9th  instant,  he  arrived  at  Harbour  Grace  from 
St.  John's,  on  business  of  his  said  employer ;  and  on  Wednesday 
the  Idth  instant  he  went  from  Harbour  Grace  to  Carbonear,  where 
he  remained  until  this  morning;  that  when  returning  from^Carbonear 
aforesaid,  this  day,  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  he,  this  depo- 
nent, met  two  women  on  the  road,  near  a  small  house  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  road  on  the  top  of  Saddle-hill,  going  towards 
Carbonear,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  afterwards,  when  near  the  large 
bouse  in  the  valley,   which  deponent  has  since  heard   belongs  to 
David  Connor,  two  men,  disguised  with  black  crape  over  their  faces, 
ran  out  of  a  thicket  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  two  more  men,  disguised  in  a  similar  way,  ran  out 
of  the  woods  on  the  same  side  of  the  road,  when  one  of  the  two  last 
men  said,  *  Long  looked  for  is  come  at  last.*    Deponent,  seeing  that 
the  said  four  men  were  intent  to  molest  and  assault  him,  drew  a  sword 
from  a  walking-stick  which  he  had  with  him,  and  endeavoured  to 
force  a  passage  through  them  towards  Harbour  Grace,  and  raising  the 
said  sword,  he  desired  them  to  keep  off,  and  not  to  touch  him.    Two 
of  them  then  advanced  towards  deponent,  when  deponent  struck  one 
of  them  a  blow  across  his  face  with  the  sword,  which  cut  the  said 
person,  and  caused  blood  to  flow  from  his  face.    The  man  so  cut 
cried  out,  '  Blood  for  blood ! '  when  another  of  the  said  four  men 
struck  deponent  a  violent  blow  with  his  fist>  which  knocked  deponent 
down,  and  he  was  laid  hold  of  by  the  said  four  men,  and  dragged 
some  distance  into  the  woods   on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road. 
Deponent  endeavoured  to  call  out  for  assistance,  when  they  stuffed 
bis  ears  and  mouth  full  of  earth  or  dirt,  and  one  of  the  said  persons 
kept  his  hand  on  deponent's  mouth,  to  prevent  him  from  speaking. 
They  then  took  a  stone,  and  beat  deponent  with  it  about  his  head, 
until  he  became  insensible  of  what  they  were  doing.    Deponent  must 
have  remained  in  this  state  for  a  considerable  time,  when,  on  the 
return  of  his  senses,  he  found  himself  alone,  his  hands  and  face 
covered  with  blood,  and  soon  discovered  both  his  ears  had  been  cut 
off,  and  were  bleeding  profusely.     Deponent  then  mustered  all  the 
strength  he  could,  and  got  into  the  road,  endeavouring  to  proceed  to 
Harbour  Grace,  but  from  weakness  and  loss  of  blood,  soon  fell  down. 
While  lying  on  the  road,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  man  who  had  on  a 
short  jacket,  to  whom  deponent  called  as  well  as  he  was  able,  and 
begged  him  to  afford  deponent  assistance.     He  at  first  manifested 
some  reluctance,  but  at  length  came  and  raised  deponent  up,  and 
led  him  a  few  yards  towards  Harbour  Grace,    and  then  left  him 
nearly  opposite  the  house  said  to  belong  to  Connor.     Deponent,  at 
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the  moment  the  said  man  left  him,  met  another  person  going  towards 
Carbonear,  who  had  on  a  brown  body  coat.  None  of  the  said  four 
men  had  either  hats  or  caps  on.  The  man  whom  deponent  struck 
with  the  sword  had  on  an  old  body  coat,  very  much  worn,  and 
deponent  is  certain  the  blow  he  so  gave  him  has  left  a  mark  on  his 
face,  and  deponent  thinks  it  is  on  the  right  side.  This  deponent 
farther  saith  that^  upon  leaving  Carbonear  this  day,  he  had  in  his 
trousers-pockets  seven  dollars,  and  in  his  waistcoat-pockets  six 
dollars ;  before  reaching  the  Court-House  at  Harbour  Grace,  this 
deponent  discovered  that  the  seven  dollars  in  his  trousers-pockets 
were  missing,  and  this  deponent  verily  believes  that  the  four  men 
aforesaid  robbed  him  of  the  said  seven  dollars. 

(Signed)  "  Herman  Lott." 

"  Sworn  at  Harbour  Grace,  the  15th  May,  a.d.,  1840,  before  us, 

(Signed)  "  Thomas  Danson,  J.  P. 

"  James  Power,  J.  P. 
«*  John  Stark,  J.  P. 

'^  A  true  copy,  taken  from  the  original,  15th  May,  1840. 

"  A.  Maynb,  Clerk  of  the  Peace." 

Here  then  is  the  exhibition  of  a  complication  of  villanies  disgraceful 
to  any  country,  to  any  community.  Here  is  the  evidence  of  a  secret 
society,  entrapping  and  conveying  forcibly  into  some  sequestered 
place,  in  the  dead  hour  of  night,  an  inoffensive  young  man,  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  from  him  under  circumstances  calculated  to 
excite  terror,  the  secrets  of  his  employer's  business,  and  he  is,  after 
the  lapse  of  two  hours,  released  with  the  injunction  that,  if  he  dis- 
closed what  had  transpired,  some  undefined  evil  would  be  inflicted 
upon  him  by  an  unknown  hand.  He  discloses  what  had  transpired, 
as  he  was  morally  and  righteously  bound  to  do,  and  the  threat  is 
cdaried  into  execution,  the  parties  the  while  eluding  pursuit!  It 
is  plain  that  what  has  happened  to  the  victim  in  this  case  may  happen 
to  any  other,  be  he  whom  he  may;  and  thus  every  well-disposed 
man  in  the  colony  has  a  deep  interest  in  discovering  the  vile  mis- 
creants, so  that  &ey  may  receive  that  condign  punishment  which 
they  so  justly  merit.  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  we  observe,  has 
issued  a  proclamation,  offering  a  reward  of  300/.  for  their  apprehen- 
sion ;  but  we  are  mistaken,  if  by  far  the  better  plan  would  not  have 
been  immediately  to  send  round  a  su€Bcient  force  to  scour  the  country 
for  miles  around  the  scene  of  this  transaction,  leaving  not  one  rood 
of  ground  untrodden,  nor  any  house  unsearched  to  which  the  slightest 
suspicion  could  possibly  be  attached ;  for  it  will  be  remembered  that, 
although  the  sum  of  1500/.  was  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  parties 
guilty  of  waylaying,  in  the  same  spot,  and  mutilating  a  gentleman  in 
ue  same  manner,  just  five  years  ago,  nothing  whatever  has  transpired 
to  lead  to  their  conviction. 
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In  our  last  we  considered  some  insurmountable  difficulties  in  Pres- 
byterianism ;    and  the  chief    was  their  own  acknowledgment  that 
Presbyterian  ministers  officiate  in  holy  things  without  any  divine 
commission,  but,  like  the  false  prophets,  they  run  unsent.    In  other 
words,  that  the  combination  or  communion  which  is  called  by  cour- 
tesy a  Presbyterian  church  makes  no  part  of  the  chaste  spouse  of 
Christ,  but  is  one  of  the  many  harlots  wnich  have  arisen  out  of  the 
Mother  of  Harlots  since  the  Reformation.    We  do  not  say  this  at  a 
peradventure,  but  on  the  authority  of  their  own  recogpiised  formulary, 
wherein  thev  admit  that  Christ  had  allowed  his  church  to  become 
extinct ;  and,  therefore,  those  who  were  to  revive  and  carry  it  on 
were  placed  in  an  extraordinary  position,  and  were,  on  that  account, 
to  take  a  new  and  extraordinary  way  of  renewing  God*s  church.    This 
is  a  difficulty  which  is  fatal  to  the  whole  scheme,  and,  if  we  mistake 
not,  involves  ,a  charge  of  blasphemy,  inasmuch  as  it  charges  Christ 
with  breach  of  promise,  whose  very  last  words  were  a  promise  to  be 
with  his  apostles  and  their  successors,  or,  in  other  words,  with  the 
church,  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

This  is  a  considerable  difficulty,  because  the  terms  of  Christ's 
promise  confine  the  government  to  the  apostolic  order,  which  is 
never  to  cease,  but  to  be  propagated  from  hand  to  hand,  as  even 
CaJvin  himself  confesses,  to  the  end  of  the  world.    It  is  not  pretended 
that  there  were  any  other  governors  immediately  after  Christ  than 
the  apostles;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  were  elders,  or 
priests  and  deacons,  also  in  the  church,  and  that  our  Lord's  apostles 
appointed  other  apostles  or  bishops,  who,  we  read  in  Scriptuft^ 
individually  governed  these  elders  and   deacons.     One    prominent 
instance   is  in  the  elders  of  Ephesus,  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  had 
made  overseers  over  their  several  flocks ;  and  yet  Timothy  was  sent 
by  St.   Paul  to  oversee  and  govern  them,  and  to  ordain  others. 
Another  is  his  sending  Titus  to  govern  the  overseers  in  Crete,  with 
authority,  similar  to  that  committed  to  Timothy,  to  rebuke  the  over- 
seers, who  are  there  called  elders,  and  to  sit  in  judgment  on  them, 
and  to  examine  witnesses  when  they  are  accused.    And  another  is, 
the  sending  Epaphroditus  as  the  apostle  of  Philippi  to  govern  the 
overseers  or  elders,  and  whom  he  there  calls  bishops  and  deacons, 
and  also  the  saints  or  people,  in  that  church ;  and,  moreover,  that 
he  was  sent  by  Timothy,  as  well  as  by  St.  Paul,  which  shows  that 
the  office  to  which  these  three  were  called  was  the  same  as  St.  Paul's, 
— ^that  is,  that  they  were  apostles* 

We  know  from  the  consentient  testimony  of  history,  that  an  order, 
which  are  now  called  bishops,  have  succeeded  to  the  apostles  with 
their,  ordinary  powers,  not  in  one  place  or  country  alone,  but 
throughout  the  whole  Christian  world.  With  all  the  corruptions 
which  have  abounded  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  branches  of  the 
church  Catholic;  with  all  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the 
middle  ages ;  and  with  all  the  impiety  and  blasphemy  of  the  Moham- 
medan apostacy  with  which  the  former  has  been  surrounded  for 
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twelve  centuries^  yet  neither  have  ever  lost  the  apostolic  succession. 
This  is  a  miracle  second  to  none  hut  to  the  preservation  of  the  carnal 
seed  of  Abraham  as  a  distinct  people  for  eighteen  centuries^  and 
manifestly  shows  that  the  episcopal  church  inherits  the  promise. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  would 
act  differently  with  the  Christian  church  than  with  the  Patriarchal. 
The  promise  to  Abraham  was  confined  exclusively  to  Isaac ;  Ishmael, 
and  the  other  sons  of  the  concubines,  were  sent  away,  that  they 
might  not  interfere  with  the  son  of  promise,  who  alone  carried 
clown  the  church.  Christ  appointed  the  succession  of  his  church 
in  the  apostolic  order  exclusively,  and  told  them  distinctly  that  **  all 
things  that  I  have  heard  of  my  Father,  I  have  made  known  unto 
you."^  Among  many  other  things  which  he  told  them,  he  said,  with 
his  solemn  asseveration  of  "  verily,  verily,"  "  he  that  enterelh  not 
by  the ^door" — which  he  declared  himself  to  be — "  into  the  sheepfold, 
but  climbeth  up  some  other  way,  is  a  thief  and  a  robber."  The 
Comforter  was  to  bring  all  the  things  which  Christ  had  made  known 
to  them  to  their  remembrance ;  for  partly  from  national  and  other 
prejudices,  and  partly  from  slowness  of  heart,  they  could  not  receive 
nor  understand  his  instructions  at  that  time.  He  did  bring  this  same 
instruction  to  their  remembrance ;  for  St.  Paul  lays  it  down  as  an 
undoubted  axiom,  that  no  man  can  take  the  honour  of  the  priest- 
hood on  himself  and  by  himself,  whether  the  occasion  be  ordinary 
or  extraordinary,  but  he  who  is  called  according  to  the  pattern  of 
Aaron,  and  Christ  himself  who  was  audibly  and  visibly  called  to  the 
apostolic  office  before  he  entered  upon  it.  By  their  own  confession 
the  Presbyterian  ministers  have  taken  the  honour  on  themselves 
of  representing  Christ,  without  having  been  called  as  he  appointed — 
they  have  climbed  up  some  other  way  than  he  appointed-^they  have 
not  entered  by  the  door  into  the  sheepfold,  therefore  they  are  only 
thieves  and  robbers  of  God's  heritage — they  have  stolen,  killed ^ 
and  destroyed,  the  souls  of  God's  people,  by  leading  them  into  strange 
pastures,  where  the  wolf  catches  them. 

Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  change  of  names  and  offices 
introduced  by  the  Presbyterians.  The  word  which  is  translated 
elder  in  our  Bible  always  means  the  second  order  of  the  ministry 
or  priesty  and  is  the  same  as  St.  Paul  says  were  set  in  the  church — 
"  secondarily,  prophets."  But  in  the  Presbyterian  system,  the  word 
elder  is  applied  to  a  nondescript  office,  which  exclusively  belongs 
to  that  system,  and  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  Scripture.  A  Pres- 
byterian elder  is  only  accounted' a  layman,  but  his  duties  are  those 
of  a  deacon  in  the  Christian  church,  with  the  exception  of  preaching 
and  baptizing,  which  modern  elders  never  attempt.  When  the  Ephe- 
sian  clergy  repaired  to  Miletus,  St.  Luke  calls  .them  elders  or  priests 
in  the  seventeenth  verse;  and  St.  Paul  calls  them  bishops  in  the 
twenty-eighth  verse,  which  shows  that  the  name  of  bishop  and  priest 
were  at  that  time  indiscriminately  applied  to  the  second  order  of  the 
clergy.  St.  Paul  avows  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  constituted  them 
bishops  or  overseers,  an  honour  to  which  Presbyterian  lay-elders  lay 


^  St.  John  XV.  15. 
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no  claim.  If  God  would  not  suffer  a  layman  so  much  as  to  (ouch 
the  ark,  although  it  was  only  to  prevent  its  falling,  but  struck  the 
offender  dead  for  our  example  ;  how  much  more  jealous  must  he  be 
for  the  honour  of  an  office  which  he  himself  did  not  assume  till 
he  was  outwardly  called  to  it,  and  which  he  will  hold  for  ever.  The 
difficulty  is  now  increased  by  the  Presbyterians  making  the  office 
of  elder  bend  to  their  system.  The  elders  of  Ephesus  are  accord- 
ingly advanced  to  the  highest  dignity,  and  even  proposed  as  the 
model  of  a  modem  presbytery ;  but  in  other  places  of  Scripture, 
where  the  sacred  writers  mean  exactly  .the  same  office,  they  are 
then  turned  into  lay-elders.  In  constructing  their  system  they  have 
sometimes  degraded  the  glorious  company  ot  the  apostles  themselves, 
and  sometimes  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  prophets,  to  the  position 
of  a  modern  presbytery.  They  say  that  "  the  apostles  did  the  ordi- 
nary acts  of  presbyters,  as  presbyters  in  that  kirk  of  Jerusalem, 
which  proveth  a  presbyterial  church  before  the  dispersion."  But  in 
the  next  paragraph  they  mean  the  lay-elders,  whom,  however,  St. 
Luke  calls  priests : — **  The  several  congregations  in  Jerusalem  being 
one  church,  the  elders  of  that  church  are  mentioned  as  meeting  toge- 
ther for  acts  of  government,*  which  proves  that  those  several  congre- 
gations were  under  one  presbyterial  government." ' 

In  support  of  their  institution  of  lay-elders,  they  produce  the  two 
following  texts  of  St.  Paul,  in  which  we  find  it  impossible  to  discover 
the  appointment,  or  even  any  countenance  given  to  lay-elders : — "  Or 
ministry,  let  us  wait  on  our  ministering;  or  he  that  teacheth,  on 
teaching ;  or  he  that  exhorteth,  on  exhortation :  he  that  giveth,  let 
him  do  it  with  simplicity ;  he  that  ruleth,  with  diligence ;  he  that 
showeth  mercy,  with  cheerfulness."^  Some  of  these  words  may  apply 
to  the  laity  as  well  as  to  the  clergy,  and  some  may  apply  to  all 
the  three  orders  of  the  clerical  profession ;  but  certainly  no  part  ofthe 
text  shows  the  institution  or  the  admitted  establishment  of  lay-elders, 
for  which  this  text  is  cited  in  the  "  Westminster  Form  of  Church 
Government."  The  next  text  on  which  the  plan  of  lay-elders  is 
built,  is  : — "  And  God  hath  set  some  in  the  church  ;  first,  apostles  ; 
secondarily,  prophets ;  thirdly,  teachers ;  after  that,  miracles ;  then, 
gifts  of  healings,  helps,  governments,  diversities  of  tongues."*  It 
would  puzzle  a  conjuror  to  find  any  thing  about  lay-elders  in  this 
passage.  The  apostle  is  addressing  the  mystical  body  of  Christ, 
which  is  composed  of  clergy  and  laity,  to  whom  different  gifts  are 
given — ^.some  to  govern,  and  others  to  be  governed.  It  is,  therefore, 
difficult  to  conceive  why  the  established  order  of  those  whom  God 
hath  set  in  the  church  should  be  deranged  for  a  plan  which  is  built 
on  so  sandy  a  foundation.  The  difficulty  is  increased  by  their  some- 
times making  the  elders  or  presbyters  mentioned  in  scripture  pastors 
or  ministers,  and  sometimes  the  class  of  lay-elders ;  because,  if  the 
word  elder  means  a  priest  in  one  place,  it  must  mean  the  same 
thing  in  other  places.  But,  indeed,  the  word  elder  is  not  mentioned 
in  either  of  the  two  passages  which  are  cited  to  show  the  institution 
of  lay-elders.     So  important,  however,  is  this  nondescript  class,  in  the 

'  Acts  xi.  30  J  XV.  4,  et  aeg.  *  Form,  &c.,  p.  680. 

3  Rom.  xii.  7,  8.  *  I  Cor.  xii.  28. 
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Presbyterian  system,  but  whose  institution  cannot  be  found  in  Scripture 
or  in  all  antiquity,  that  Dr.  Burns,  of  Paisley,  says  it  **  belongs  to 
its  very  essence.*'  "  Can  a  presbytery  or  synod  exist  at  all  when 
destitute  of  lay-representatives  ?  Constitutionally  it  cannot  It  be- 
longs to  the  very  essence  of  Presbyterianisra,  as  a  system,  that  ruling 
elders  shall  have  a  place  in  all  her  courts,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest.  No  man  in  his  senses  would  ever  think  of  constituting  a 
kirk  session  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  that  word,  without  at  least 
two  elders;  and  I  presume  it  was  never  seen  that  the  general  as- 
sembly was  constituted  without  a  single  ruling  elder  being  on  the  list 
of  members."* 

This  passage,  which  is  copied  exactly,  italics  and  all,  only  increases 
our  difficulties,  and  adds  force  to  the  conclusion  at  which  we  arrived 
in  our  last,  "  that  the  Presbyterian  ministers  are  totally-  without  any 
divine  commission."  The  lay-elders,  who  have  no  commission  at 
all,  are  not  to  be  found  in  Scripture,  neither  name  nor  thing.  '*  As 
for  your  lay-elders,"  says  Bishop  Sage,  in  his  "  Cyprianic  Age," 
**  your  ruling y  contradistinct  from  teaching  presbyters,  now  so  much 
in  vogue,  there  is  as  profound  a  silence  of  them  in  St.  Cyprian's 
works  and  time  as  there  is  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  or 
the  Sanguhar  declaration."  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Burns  says  their 
courts  cannot  exist  without  them,  for  they  are  of  the  very  essence,  of 
their  system.  But  no  trace  of  these  classical  assemblies  themselves 
can  be  discovered  in  Scripture ;  and,  therefore,  being  a  human 
institution,  the  essential  part,  without  which  they  cannot  exist, 
must  be  human  likewise ;  and  that,  too,  not  only  in  opposition  to 
divine  appointment,  but  to  the  absolute  subversion  of  those  officers 
whom  the  apostle  says  God  hath  set  or  appointed  in  his  church. 
Another  difficulty  with  respect  to  elders  is  their  transitory  nature. 
Their  office  is  not  permanent;  it  is  sometimes  annual,  and  for  a 
specific  purpose ;  and  even  the  parochial  elders  hold  their  office  at 
the  will  of  the  minister,  who  may  deprive  an  eider  of  his  office 
when  he  sees  just  cause.  Here  is  a  startling  difficulty,  because 
we  are  assured  that  all  the  sacred  offices  in  the  church  are  per- 
manent, and  cannot  be  slipped  on  and  off  at  pleasure.  '^  No  man 
having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  looking  back,  is  fit  for  the 
kingdom  of  God." 

The  difficulties  thicken  and  multiply  upon  us  as  we  advance.  We 
stated  above  that  elders  are  elected  annually,  for  the  general  as- 
sembly, which  Dr.  Burns  says  is  esteemed  a  "neat"  and  "genteel 
thing;"  and,  moreover,  these  annual  elders  are  almost  invariably 
episcopalians,  which  Dr.  Burns  admits.  This  shows  the  poverty 
of  the  land,  as  there  are  not  men  of  respectability  of  their  own 
community  who  are  fit  for  the  office.  These  men  undergo  no  form 
of  ordination,  but  are  merely  elected  ;  and  even  the  parochial  elders 
have  no  other  ordination  than  shaking  hands  with  the  minister  and  the 
other  elders.  The  laying  on  of  hands  is  set  aside  as  a  remnant  of 
Popery,  and  an  an ti- christian  corruption,  and  which,  even  in  the  case 
of  the  ministers  themselves,  was  only  resumed  as  a  compliment  to 
King  James.* 


*  Hints  on  Ecclesiastical  Reform,  p.  12.  *  Vide  Dr.  Bryce's  Letter. 
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In  "The  Form  of  Church  Government/*  we  find  it  laid  down, 
''that  the  Scripture  doth  hold  out  deac<m$  as  distinct  officers  in 
the  church/*  This  is  indisputable ;  but  our  difficulty  now  is,  why 
an  office  to  which  the  first  holders,  and  all  men  ever  since,  were  made 
by  the  laying  on  of  apostles'  hands,  should  be  now  degraded  among 
Presbyterians,  where  it  is  in  existence  at  all,  to  a  mere  secular 
functionarvy  consisting  of  the  lowest  of  the  people,  made  without 
any  religious  rites  or  ceremonies  whatever.  There  is  no  disputing 
the  divine  original  of  the  order  of  deacons ;  but  it  is  almost  ob- 
literated in  the  Presbyterian  system,  and  has  merged  into  the  eldership, 
St.  Paul,  in  almost  all  his  epistles,  salutes  the  deacons  in  conjunction 
with  the  priests ;  and  after  laying  down  some  rules  for  their  con- 
duct, says,  **  For  they  that  have  used  the  office  of  a  deacon  well, 
purchase  to  themselves  a  good  degree,  and  great  boldness  in  the 
faith,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus/*  The  good  degree  which  the  deacons 
are  to  purchase  for  themselves  is  an  advancement  in  the  ministry 
to  the  next  superior  order  of  the  priesthood ;  and  we  read  that 
deacons  preached,  baptized,  and  assisted  at  the  Lord's  Supper, 
but  neither  of  these  are  Presbyterian  deacons  allowed  to  do.  The 
duty  of  assisting  at  "  the  Occasion,**  as  the  Lord's  Supper  is  called, 
is  usurped  by  uie  nondescript  officer,  called  a  lay-elaer,  who  hands 
round  slices  of  unblest  bread  from  a  bread-basket,  and  carries  a 
flagon  of  unsanctified  wine  to  replenish  the  cups,  which  pass  from 
hand  to  hand  without  either  delivery  or- benediction,  whilst  the 
minister  stands  and  looks  on. 

A  special  difficulty  presents  itself  in  this  case ;  because,  in  apostolic 
times,  the  deacons  were  solemnly  ordained  by  the  laying  on  of  the 
apostles*  hands,  and  were  removed  from  secular  employment,  and 
entirely  devoted  to  the  sacred  duties  of  the  ministry,  in  preaching, 
baptizing,  and  converting  whole  nations.  One  of  them  had  the 
honour  of  Jirst  suffering  martyrdom  for  Christ,  and  of  having  a 
vision  of  the  Saviour  in  heaven ;  another,  Philip  by  name,  was  espe- 
cially sent  with  divine  authority  to  baptize  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  who 
was  thereupon  extraordinarily  designated  to  the  apostolate.  Many  of 
them  were  the  companions  and  assistants  of  apostles,  and  in  the 
primitive  church  were  admitted  to  sit  in  councils,  along  with  bishops 
and  priests.  But  Presbyterians,  who  pretend  to  be  the  only  church  of 
Christ  in  the  world,  have  first  degraded  the  deacons,  by  conferring 
the  office  upon  illiterate  tradesmen  and  artificers,  and  then  made  them 
servants  to  the  lay  elders,  who  are  functionaries  not  known  in  Scripture ; 
and,  lastly,  have  suppressed  the  office  entirely.  A  Presbyterian  dea- 
con, when  there  was  one,  was  not  admitted  a  member  even  of  a  kirk 
session,  and  was  merely  a  drudge  to  the  elders,  to  save  them  the 
trouble  of  collecting  and  distributing  the  alms  of  the  parish. 

We  likewise  feel  some  difficulty  •*  touching  the  power  of  ordina- 
tion, which  is  the  act  of  a  presbytery."  "  The  power  of  ordering  the 
whole  work  of  ordination  is  in  the  whole  presbytery ^  which,  when  it 
is  over  more  congregations  than  one,  whether  those  congregations  be 
fixed  or  not  fixed,  in  regard  of  officers  or  members,  it  is  mdifierent 
as  to  the  point  of  ordination/'^     In  this  position  there  are  several 


^  Form  of  Church  Government,  p.  585. 
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difiSculties.  In  the  first  place,  the  geographical  bounds,  as  well  as 
the  number  of  ministers  and  elders  in  a  presbytery,  are  arbi- 
trary, and  entirely  constructed  to  suit  convenience;  and  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  the  Holy  Ghost  would  constitute  overseers  so  vaguely. 
And,  in  the  second  place,  the  absence  of  any  of  the  ministers  must 
be  fatal  to  the  validity  of  the  ordination,  because  it  seems  the  whole 
presbytery  must  unite  in  laying  on  hands.  Various  causes  may  pre* 
vent  the  whole  presbytery  from  attending  an  ordination  ;  and  there- 
fore the  numbers  who  do  attend  cannot  validly  ordain  ;  seeing  a  part, 
however  large,  cannot  be  the  "  whole  presbytery"  There  is  likewise 
another  anomaly  in  this  case.  Dr.  Burns  asserts  that  elders  are  the 
very  essence  of  the  presbyterian  system,  and  that,  without  them,  a 
presby terian  conrtlcannot  exist  at  all.  Well,  this  important  functionary 
without  whom  the  kirk  cannot  exist,  if  he  is  present  at  all  when  a 
presbytery  meets  at  any  kirk  for  an  ordination,  never  is  suffered  to 
lay  on  hands  along  with  the  ministers  on  the  party  ordained.  If  then 
a  presbyterian  court  cannot  exist  without  lay-elders,  it  must  folio V7  as 
a  necessary  consequence  that  their  ordinations  must  be  alike  incom- 
plete, without  the  assistance  of  this  essential  part  of  thdr  system. 
But  the  elders  do  not  lay  on  hands  on  the  ministers,  although  they  be 
such  an  essential  member  of  a  presbytery  as  to  constitute  its  very  ex- 
istence; therefore,  our  difficulties  are  either  increased  or  they  are 
solved  altogether  by  the  complete  nullity  of  their  ordinations. 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  Westminster  Confession,  which 
startle  a  plain  man.  The  Presbyterians  are  indebted  to  a  Genevese 
layman  for  their  system  of  ecclesiastical  government;  to  a  French 
Jesuit,  for  their  Solemn  League  and  Covenant;  and  to  English  Inde- 
pendents, for  their  Creed,  or  Confession  of  Faith.  Nothing  in  their 
system  is  native  or  scriptural ;  every  thing  is  foreign  and  Erastian. 
llie  Westminster  Assembly,  which  inet  in  1643,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  consisted  of  two  or  three  episcopalians,  who 
left  it  when  the  king  cried  it  down  by  proclamation,  six  Scotch 
Presbyterians,  under  the  heresiarch  Henderson,  and  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  Independents,  a  sect  which  the  Presbyterians  utterly 
abhor,  under  Simpson  and  Nye.  The  Trent  Assembly  suffered  the 
Christian  creeds  to  remain,  but  added  twelve  new  articles  to  them,  as 
terms  of  communion ;  the  Westminster  Independents  brushed  away 
the  creeds  entirely  as  old  almanacs,  and  substituted  their  Confession 
of  Faith,  from  which  the  Apostles*  Creed  was  entirely  excluded,  which 
they  reckoned  a  remnant  of  Popery.  That  ancient  symbol  has  been 
since  added  to  the  end  of  the  shorter  catechism,  but  is  never  used 
eitlier  at  their  baptisms  or  at  any  other  time,  and  makes  no  part  of 
their  Confession  of  Faith.  So  that  in  this  particular,  as  well  as  in 
every  thing  else,  they  essentially  differ  from  every  particular  Christian 
church  in  the  whole  world,  of  which  the  Apostles'  Creed  has  ever  been 
the  universal  symbol.  This  gave  occasion  for  a  severe  satirist  to  ask, 
"  Is  a  Presbyterian  kirk  a  Christian  kirk  ?  Answer.  If  a  scripture- 
less,  Lord's-rrayerless,  Creedless,  sacramentless,  altarless,  reasonless, 
fatherless,  absolutionless  kirk,  be  a  Christian  kirk,  it  is  the  most 
Christian  kirk  in  the  world."  ^ 

Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  neglect  of  reading  the   Holy 
Scriptures  in  their  public  worship,  although  they  are  enjoined  in  the 
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Directory  to  read  all  the  canonical  Books  of  both  Testaments,  leaving 
the  portion  to  be  read  to  the  discretion  of  the  minister ;  "  but  it  is 
convenient  that  ordinarily  one  chapter  of  each  Testament  be  read 
at  every  meeting,  and  sometimes  more  where  the  chapters  be  short, 
or  the  coherence  of  matter  requireth  it*'*  ^     But  this  good  custom  is 
altogether  set  aside^   except  when  the  minister  chooses  to  read  a 
chapter  on  which  to  lecture ;  as  if  the  Scriptures  were  so  obscure  as 
not  to  be  understood  without  his  explanation,   or  the  people  were 
in  continual  danger  of   wresting  them   to   their    own  destruction. 
Sl  Peter  says  that  people  only  wrested  some  things  that  were  hard 
to  be  understood,  but  the  Presbyterian  practice  shows  their  dread 
that  what  has  been  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit  for  instruction    in 
righteousness  and  to  make  men   wise  unto  salvation,  may  also  be 
wrested  to   their  destruction.     This    is  practically  to  carry  out  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  of  depriving  the  laity  of  the  use  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures   lest  they  should  discover  her  aberration  from 
the  truth ;   and  the  presbyterian  ministers  neglect  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  without  note  or  comment,  lest  their  people  should  discover 
that  they  have  not  entered  by  the  door  but  climbed  up  another  way, 
and,  consequently,  that  they  have  been  cut  off  from  the  flock  of  Christ. 
There  are  some  doctrinal  difiBculties  in  the  Westminster  confession 
which  -startle  a  plain  man.    The  first  that  presents  itself  is  the  asser- 
tion that  no  man  can  keep  the  commandments :   ''  No  man  is  able, 
either  of  himself,  or  by  any  grace  received  in  this  life,  perfectly  to  keep 
the  commandments  ofGod ;  but  doth  daily  break  them  in  thought,  word, 
and  deed.'*^     It  seems  inconsistent  with  the  divine  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, and  contradictory  to  many  parts  of  scripture,  that  He  should 
impose  commandments  upon  us  that  not  even  his  grace  will  enable 
us  to  keep ;  which  is  to  accuse  God  of  laying  a  burthen  upon  us  which 
neither  we  nor  our  fathers  could  bear.     It  is  a  flat  contradiction  to  our 
Saviour,  who  exhorts  to  be  perfect  even  as  our  Father  in  heaven  is 
perfect;  and  to  his  assurance  that  the  yoke  of  obedience  and  the 
burthen  of  his  commandments  are  light,  and,  moreover,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  imitate  his  meekness  and  lowliness  of  heart  he  has  promised 
to  give  us  rest.     He  assured  the  covetous  youth  in  the  gospel  that  his 
entrance  into  eternal  life  depended  on  his  keeping  the  commandments, 
not  only  in  the  letter,  but  in  the  spirit,  and  which  he  afterwards  de- 
clared was  an  unerring  proof  of  the  love  of  all  his  people  for  him.  The 
words  of  St.  James  are  cited  in  the  catechism,  to  show  man's  inability  to 
keep  the  commandments: — "if  any  man  ofiend  not  in  word,  the  same  is 
a  perfect  man,  and  able  also  to  bridle  the  whole  body."  This,  however, 
appears  to  us  rather  to  imply  the  possibility  of  obedi^ce,  notwithstand- 
ing that,  in  many  things,  we  oflend  all.    Christ  asserted  that  there 
might  be  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  who  should  need  no  repentance, 
and  we  have  St.  Luke's  testimony  that  Zacharias,  and  his  wife,  Eliza* 
heth,  '^  were  both  righteous  before  God,  walking  in  all  the  command- 
ments, and  ordinances  of  the  Lord,  blameless."  We  have  also  assurance 
that  if  a  man  be  just,  and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right;  if  he 


'  Directory  for  Public  Worship,  p.  529..       '  Lai'ger  Catechism,  Quest.  149,  p.  332. 
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walk  in  Gocl*s  statutes  and  keep  his  judgments  to  deal  truly,  he  shall 
surely  live,  saith  the  Lord.  St.  John  says  he  saw  "  a  great  multitude 
whicn  none  could  numher  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people, 
and  tongues,  standing  before  the  throne,  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed 
with  white  robes  and  palms  in  their  hands."  This  exceeding  great 
multitude  it  is  evident  must  have  kept  the  commandments,  or  they  could 
not  have  been  where  St.  John  saw  them  an-ayed  in  the  white  robes  of 
innocence,  which  had  been  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  slain.  In 
short,  the  whole  Scripture  is  a  continued  exhortation  to  purity  of  heart 
and  holiness;  that  is,  to  keeping  the  commandments,  without  w^hich 
no  man  shall  see  God:^  and  in  this  Christian  course  we  are  promised 
grace  in  time  of  need,  for  "  God  our  Saviour  will  have  all  men  to  be 
saved,"  "  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to 
repentance."  * 

The  preceding  difficulty  paves  the  way  to  a  greater.  All  men  are  pro- 
mised eternal  life  upon  the  conditions  of  faith  and  obedience*  How 
comes  it,  then,  that  this  promise  is  made  of  none  effect  by  interposing 
the  barrier  of  the  eternal  decree,  or,  as  Calvin  justly  calls  it,  *'  the 
horrible  decree V  The  Presbyterian  confession  informs  us  that  "by 
the  decree  of  God,  for  the  manifestation  of  his  glory,  some  men  and 
angels  are  predestinated  unto  everlasting  life,  and  others  fore-ordained  to 
everlasting  death.  These  angels  and|  men,  thus  predestinated  and  fore- 
ordained, are  particularly  and  unchangeably  designed,  and  their  number  is 
so  certain  and  definite,  that  it  cannot  be  either  increased  or  diminished."^ 

This  is  decidedly  to  shorten  the  arm  of  Him  who  is  able  to  save  to  the 
uttermost,  and  interposes  a  difficulty  which  neither  faith  nor  holiness  can 
remove.  The  apostles  were  commanded  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature ;  but  cui  bono  P  To  what  good  purpose  would  it  be  to  bid  a  man 
keep  the  commandments,  who  is  one  of  that  "  certain  and  definite  *' 
number  which  are  fore-ordained  to  everlasting  death,  or  to  him  who  is 
predestinated  to  everlasting  life,  whose  number,  it  seems,  cannot  be 
either  increased  or  diminished  P  Why,  the  beasts  that  perish  would  be 
in  a  better  condition  than  men  whom  Christ  died  to  save :  for,  after 
fulfilling  the  end  of  their  creation  they  die,  and  there  is  an  end  of  them. 
But  man,  who  was  made  in  God's  own  image,  will  pluck  out  a  right  eye 
or  cut  off  a  right  hand  in  vain — will  strive  with  needless  agony  to  enter 
in  at  the  straight  gate,  acording  to  God's  own  commandment ;  for  the 
eternal  deci*ee  shuts  the  door  against  him.  Those,  again,  who  are 
unalterably  destined  for  eternal  life  may  be  filthy  still — may  enjoy  all 
the  pleasures  of  sin  while  life  lasts,  for  God  sees  no  sin  in  the  elect. 
St.  Paul  only  deceived  us  when  he  said  the  works  of  the  flesh  would 
exclude  us  from  heaven,  for,  if  a  man  is  fore-ordained  to  go  there  whether 
he  will  or  not,  let  him  eat  and  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow 
he  dies.  Perhaps  Wesley's  definition  of  the  eternal  decree  is  worthy 
the  notice  of  those  who  are  enamoured  of  that  system  of  theology,  and 
we  beg  them  to  consider  how  it  leads  to  blasphemy  and  immorality. 

**  This  is  the  hltuphemy  clearly  contained  in  the  horrible  decree  of  predestination, 
and  here  I  fix  my  foot.  On  this  I  join  issue  with  every  asserter  of  it.  You  represent 
God  as  worse  than  the  devil ;  more  false,  more  cruel,  and  more  unjust.    But  you  say 

1  St.  Matt.  V.  8;  Heb.  xii.  14.  «  1  Tim.  ii.  4  j  2  Pet.  iii.  9. 

»  West  Conf.  Faith,  cap.  iii.  sect.  3,  4. 
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you  will  prove  it  by  Scripture.    Hold !    That  God  is  worse  tbao  the  devil !     It  cannot 
be.    Whatever  that  Scripture  proves,  it  never  proves  this.    Whatever  be  its  true 
meaning  it  cannot  mean  this.     Do  you  ask  what  is  its  true  meaning  then?    If  I  say 
I  know  not,  you  have  gained  nothing;  for  there  are  many  Scriptures,  the  true  sense 
whereof  neither  you  nor  I  shall  know  till  death  is  swallowed  up  of  victory.     But  thit 
1  know,  better  it  were  to  say  it  had  no  sense  at  all  than  to  say  it  had  such  a  sense 
as  this.    It  cannot  mean,  whatever  it  mean  beside,  that  the  God  of  truth  is  a  liar. 
Let  it  mean  what  it  will,  it  cannot  mean  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  world  is  unjust. 
No  Scripture  can  mean  that  God  is  not  love,  or  that  his  mercy  is  not  over  all  his 
works:  that  is,  whatever  it  prove  beside,  no  Scripture  can  prove  predestination. 
This  is  the  hlatphemy  for  which  I  abhor  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  a  doctrine 
upon  the  supposition  of  which,  if  one  could  possibly  suppose  it  for  a  moment,  call  it 
election,  reprobation,  or  what  you  please  (for  all  comes  to  the  same  thing),  one  might 
say  to  the  devil, '  Thou  fool,  why  dost  thou  roar  about  any  longer  f  thy  lying  in  wait 
for  souls  is  as  needless  and  useless  as  our  preaching :  hearest  thou  not  that  God  hath 
taken  the  work  out  of  thy  hands,  and  that  he  doth  it  more  eflectucJly  than  with  all 
thy  principalities  and  powers ;  thou  canst  only  so  assault  that  we  may  resist  thee, 
but  he  can  irresistibly  destroy  both  body  and  soul  in  hell.    Thou  canst  only  entice, 
but  his  unchangeable  decree  to  leave  thousands  of  souls  in  death,  compels  them  to 
continue  in  sin  till  they  drop  into  everlasting  burnings.    Thou  temptest;  he  forces 
us  to  be  damned,  for  we  cannot  resist  his  will.    Thou  fool !  why  goest  thou  about  any 
longer  seeking  whom  thou  mayest  devour  ?    Hearest  thou  not  that  God  is  the  devour- 
ing lion,  the  destroyer  of  souls,  the  murderer  of  men?    Moloch  caused  only  children 
to  pass  through  the  fire,  and  that  fire  was  soon  quenched,  or,  the  corruptible  body 
being  consumed,  its  torments  were  at  an  end  \  but  God,  thou  art  told,  by  his  eternal 
decree^  fixed  before  they  had  done  good  or  evil,  causes  not  only  children  of  a  span 
long,  but  the  parents  also,  to  pass  through  the  fire  of  bell,  that  fire  which  never  shall 
be  quenched ;  and  the  body  which  is  cast  thereinto,  being  now  incorruptible  and 
immortal,  will  be  ever  consuming  and  never  consumed,  but  the  smoke  of  their  torment, 
because  it  is  God's  good  pleasure,  ascendeth  up  for  ever.' 

<'  O  how  would  the  enemy  of  God  and  man  rejoice  to  hear  these  things  were  so  ! 
how  would  he  cry  aloud,  and  spare  not !  how  would  he  lift  up  his  voice  and  say, '  To 
your  tents,  O  Israel !  flee  from  the  face  of  this  God,  or  ye  shall  utterly  perish.'  But 
whither  will  ye  flee?  Unto  heaven?  He  is  there.  Unto  hell?  He  is  there  also.  Ye 
cannot  flee  from  an  Omnipotent  Almighty  Tyrant.  And,  whether  ye  flee  or  stay,  I  call 
heaven  his  throne,  and  earth  his  footstool,  to  witness  against  you,  ye  shall  perish,  ye 
shall  die  eternally  !  Sing,  O  bell,  and  rejoice  ye  that  are  under  the  earth,  for  God, 
even  the  mighty  God,  hath  spoken  and  devoted  to  death  thousands  of  souls  from  the 
rising  of  the  sun  unto  the  going  down  thereof.  Here,  O  death,  is  thy  sting;  they 
shall  not,  cannot  escape,  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it.  Here,  O  grave, 
is  thy  victory;  nations  yet  unborn,  or  ever  they  have  done  good  or  evil,  are  doomed 
never  to  see  the  light  of  life,  but  thou  shalt  gnaw  upon  them  for  ever  and  ever.  Let 
all  those  morning  stars  sing  together,  who  fell  with  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning;  let 
all  the  sons  of  hell  shout  for  joy,  for  the  decree  is  past,  and  who  shall  annul  it?  " 

It  would  have  been  more  consistent  in  the  Independents  who  made 
and  imposed  this  confession,  to  have  extirpated  the  commandments 
altogether,  as  they  did  the  apostolic  order,  which  is  another  positive 
institution  of  God.  Under  the  operation  of  the  eternal  decree,  the  com- 
mandments are  a  solemn  mockery,  and  which  they  assure  us  that  not  all 
God's  grace  can  enable  us  to  keep,*  and  that,  too,  in  the  face  of  St. 
Paul's  confidence  to  the  contrary — "Being  confident"  says  he,  "of 
this  very  thing,  that  he  which  hath  begun  a  good  work  in  you,  will  per- 
form it  until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ;"*  and  our  Saviour  himself  tells 
us,  that  this  good  work  is  to  believe  on  him  ^hom  God  hath  sent.' 
To  believe  effectually  is  to  obey  ;  and  St.  Paul  says  that  we  can  do  all 
things  through  Christy  who  strengthens  and  enables  us  to  obey  from  the 
heart.* 


1  Phil.  i.  6.  »  St  John  vi.  29.  »  Phil.  iv.  13. 
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The  "  divines,"  as  they  have  heen  called,  who  framed  the  Confession, 
and  those  who  constructed  the  catechism  upon  it,  acted  with  perfect 
consistency  when  they  assumed,  that  no  grace  of  God  could  ennhle  men 
to  keep  his  commandments,   because  that  doctrine  was  necessary  to 
cover  over  their  own  breach  of  them.    These  divines  were  steeped  in 
the  gnih  of  the  king's  blood — of  the  blood  of  many  of  his  loyal  sub- 
jects on  the  scaffold,  and  of  tens  of  thousands  who  fell  on  both  sides 
in  the  field.     They  were  guilty,  both  in  will  and  deed,  of  extirpating 
a  part  of  the  church  of  God,  which  he  purchased  with  his  blood,  and  in 
will,  continue  to  desire  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  of  it  by  the  obliga- 
tions of  their  solemn  league  and  covenant.  They  have  ever  since  lived  in  a 
constant  breach  of  that  "  new  commandment "  which  Christ  gave  his 
disciples  |to  be   their  badge,  "  that  they  love  one  another,"  by  their 
covenant  made  "  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  the  searcher  of  all 
hearts,  with  a  true  intention  to  perform   the  same" — "  to  endeavour 
the  extirpation  of  prelacy,  or  the  church  government  by  archbishops 
and  bishops ;"  which  they  call,  in  that  same  document,  *'  ike  yoke  of 
anti'Ckristian  tyranny,*'    And  now,  since  their  anti-christian  attempts 
against  the  church  of  Christ  have  been  utterly  baffled,  one  party  of 
Presbyterians  have  commenced  a  crusade  against  the  other,  and  also 
against  another  of  God's  ordinances — the  powers  that  be.     The  sove- 
reign  does  not  bear  the  sword  in  vain,  and  they  may  peradventure 
discover,  to  their  dismay,  that  she  is  not  only  a  minister  of  God,  but  a 
revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  non-intrusive  rebels. 

We  shall  see,  however,  how  long  a  house  divided  against  itself  will 
stand. 


ON  PENANCE,  AND    THE    LAST   HOURS  OF 

COURVOISIER. 

TO   THE   EDITOR   OF   THE   EPISCOPAL    MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — When  one  of  the  faithful  fell  into  any  considerable  fault  the 
bishop  drove  him  from  the  church,  declaring  ihat  he  did  it  with  pain. 
The  deacons  also  showed  their  displeasure.  They  ascertained  what 
had  become  of  the  sinner,  and  having  found  him  they  kept  him  out  of 
the  church.  They  then  entered  and  prayed  the  bishop  for  him.  The 
bishop  commanded  them  to  admit  him,  and  after  having  examined 
whether  he  repented  of  his  fault,  and  was  worthy  of  being  re-admitted 
into  the  church,  he  imposed  fasting  upon  him  for  many  days  or  weeks, 
according  to  the  extent  of  his  crime ;  and,  the  time  of  penitence  being 
accomplished,  they  sent  him  away,  recommending  him  to  implore  the 
mercy  of  God.  The  sinner  was  re-established  I  in  the  communion  of 
the  church  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar  having 
been  offered  for  him.^     The  bishop  frequently  imposed  his  hands  during 


'  Apostolical  Constitutions,  translated  from  the  Preocli  of  M.  Richard.  Book  ii. 
c.  16.  Milne  blames  Tertullian  for  not  once  mentioning  the  efficacjr  of  the  blood  of 
Christ  in  his  Treatise  on  Penance;  but  Tertullian  mentions  kneeling  at  the  altar,  and 
Cyprian  the  sacrifice. 
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the  course  of  his  penance,  and  obliged  biin  to  depart  from  the  church 
before  the  commencetnent  of  the  communion  service.^  He  proportioned 
the  penance  to  the  sin,  and  puniehed  in  a  different  manner  sine  of 
thought,  word,  and  action?  The  bbhop  contented  himself  with  threat^ 
euing  certain  sinners :  he  charsed  others  to  do  alms,  others  to  fast,  and 
cut  off  from  the  bodj  of  the  church  the  impenitent  and  the  hardened.' 
If,  after  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  they  repented,  he  received 
them  as  the  infidels ;  that  is  to  say,  he  placed  them  in  the  rank  of 
hearers,  but  he  did  not  communicate  with  tnem  in  prayer :  and  after  the 
reading  of  the  prophets  and  of  the  Gospel,  he  made  them  depart  from 
the  church  until  they  wefe  rendered  worthy  of  assisting  in  the  sacred 
assemblies/  As  to  ecclesiastical  judgments,  they  generally  judged  on 
the  Monday  the  differences  which  happened  amongst  Christians ;  and, 
when  they  could  not  terminate  them  this  day,  they  postponed  the 
examination  of  the  cause  to  the  Saturday  following,  in  order  that  there 
might  not  remain  any  contest  between  them  on  Sunday.  The  bishop 
jnc^ed,  assisted  by  the  priests  and  deacons,  and  they  were  to  judge 
without  acceptation  of  persons.  Each  party  pleaded  his  cause,  standing 
in  the  hall  of  audience,  and  after  the  priests  and  deacons  had  heara 
them,  they  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  parties  before  the  bishop 
pronounced  his  decree ;  for  they  did  not  like  it  to  be  known  in  public 
that  a  Christian  had  been  condemned,  and  the  bishop  was  only  ac- 
countable FOR  HIS  judgment  TO  Jesus  Christ.  They  particularly 
took  these  precautions  when  any  infiimous  case  was  under  consideration. 
In  these  cases  the  ecclesiastical*  judges  were  to  place  before  the  eyes 
of  the  parties,  that  by  their  sentence  they  decided  the  eternal  life  or 
death  of  the  accused ;  excommunication,  when  just,  having  the  power 
of  excluding  from  life  and  glory  the  person  upon  whom  passed,  and 
covering  him  with  confusion  before  God  and  men.^  They  only  re- 
ceived as  witnesses  people  of  acknowledged  probity,  nor  did  they 
condemn  the  accused  without  having  taken  knowledge  of  his  previous 
conduct.  If  the  accuser  was  convicted  of  calumny  they  punished  him  ; 
and  if  the  accused  was  found  guilty  they  punished  him  also,  as  an 
example  to  others.®  The  author  ^  states  the  exactness  which  secular 
magistrates  should  use  in  their  judgments,  and  remarks  that,  after 
having  convicted  the  criminal  by  his  own  confession,  they  should  still 
wait  many  days  before  condemuing  him  to  the  last  punishment, 
assuring  themselves  by  new  researches  and  mature  deliberations  of  the 
truth  of  bis  crime ;  that  then  he  who  pronounced  the  sentence  of  death 
should  raise  his  hands  to  heaven,  taking  it  to  witness  that  he  was 
guiltless  of  human  blood.  But  whatever  precautions  they  might  take 
in  their  judgments,  they  did  not  permit  Christians  to  plead  before 
their  tribunal,  nor  that  secular  magistrates  should  know  ecclesiastical 
affairs.^ 

The  above  translation  gives  a  faithful  abstract  of  the  penitential  and 
ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the  Constitutions.  Closely  connected  with 
this  subject  is  one  lately  and  painfully  brought  to  our  notice ;  we  allude 


'  Apostolical  Constitutions,  chap.  48.  '  lb.  chap.  41.  ^  lb.  chap.  41. 

*  lb.  book  ii.  chap.  39.  *  lb.  chap.  47.  ^  lb.  chap.  49. 

^  lb.  chap.  50,  52.  *  lb.  book  ii.  chap.  45. 
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to  administering  the  Eucharist  to  criminals  condemned  for  murder. 
In  the  condemned  sermon  of  Mr.  Carver,  he  thus  speaks  of  Cour- 
voisier  ; — "  The  enormous  crime  itself  has  heen  hy  you  tardily,  though, 
I  trust,  penitentially  acknowledged ;  hut  the  evasions,  subterfuges,  and 
inconsistencies,  which  have  appeared  in  your  recorded  verhal  statements 
on  minor  details,  have  very  naturally  induced  the  fear  that  your 
heart  is  not  right  in  the  sight  of  God."  After  again  lamenting  that 
Courvoisier's  confessions  were  '*  not  more  faithful  and  explicit  from  the 
first,"  Mr.  Carver  proceeds : — "  But  in  cases  where  the  offender  has 
acknowledged  his  crime  on  its  immediate  commission,  surrendering 
himself  to  justice,  pleading  guilty  on  his  trial,  and  prostrating  himself 
in  distress  and  despair  on  account  of  his  direful  guilt,  it  has  heen 
my  privilege,  and  ever  will  be  my  duty  as  a  minister  of  the  everlasting 
gospel,  upon  the  authority  of  God's  word  (the  only  authority 
WHICH  I  acengw^ledge),  to  proclaim  pardon  and  peace  to  every  truly 
repentant  sinner,  and  to  declare,  according  to  the  gospel  of  the  day, 
that  there  is  joy  in  heaven  amongst  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner" 
that  repenteth,  whatever  his  former  character  may  have  been, 
more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  righteous;  i.  e.,  self-righteous  persons, 
who,  ignorant  of  the  deceit  of  their  own  hearts,  vainly  imagine  they  need 
no  repentance.*'^ — Did  Courvoisier's  case  answer  to  this  description  ? 
Mr.  Carver  has  supposed  our  Saviour  to  speak  ironically,  for  if  they 
were  self-righteous,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  not  just,  and  needed  a 
repentance  as  much  as  the  one  sinner :  does  the  context  bear  out  this  ? 
He  also  admits  the  falsehoods  and  evasions  of  Courvoisier ;  were  these 
fruits  meet  for  repentance  P  When  Courvoisier  implicated  the  police  in 
the  affair  of  the  gloves,  was  this  mending  matters  ?  But  Mr.  Carver 
declares  that  he  admits  no  authority  but  the  Scriptures — that  he  will 
be  a  heathen  and  a  publican.  To  them,  therefore,  we  appeal.  Was 
Courvoisier  a  heathen,  who  had  never  heard  the  sound  of  the  gospel  P 
No.  Had  he  never  professed  the  Christian  covenant — was  he  n^ver 
baptized — had  he  never  approached  the  altar  ?  Yes.  Was  Mr.  Carver 
justified  in  promising  "a  free  and  full  salvation"  to'  Courvoisier,  when 
the  apostle  St.  Peter  declares  that  now  '*  judgment  must  begin  at  the 
house  of  God ;"  and,  if  the  righteous  scarcely  are  saved,  where  shall  the 
ungodly  and  sinner  appear  P  He  quotes  David  in  the  Psalms,  saying, 
•*  Blessed  is  he  whose  transgression  is  covered."  True ;  but  when 
persons  of  his  school  are  so  fond  of  producing  the  example  of  David's 
fall  and  recovery,  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  was  a  Jew ;  that  he 
had  not  been  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb ;  and  that  if  it  shall 
be  better  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the  day  of  judgment  than  for 
wicked  Jews,  what  shall  it  be  for  wicked  Christians  P  Mr.  Carver 
says  : — "  It  is  my  duty  to  announce  to  even  you  that  there  is  a  fountain 
opened  for  all  sin."  True  again  ;  but  as  '*  he  that  openeth,  and  no  man 
shutteth,  is  the  same  as  he  that  shutteth  and  no  man^  openeth,"  it 
was  Mr,  Carver's  duty,  perhaps,  to  have  told  Courvoisier  that  he 
committed  him  to  the  mercy  ot  God,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  meet 
with  that  absolution  and  peace  in  another  world  which  the  church 
declined  granting  him  here.     According  to  this  gentleman's  own  state- 
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ment,  the  penitence  of  Courvoisier  was  every  thing  but  satisfactory ; 
yet,  in  the  face  of  this  he  administers  the  sacrament,  and  acts  exactly  as 
be  woald  have  done  if  one  of  the  most  pious  of  his  congregation  had 
been  dying.  Was  the  crime  of  Courvoisier  committed  in  self-defence, 
in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  to  avoid  capture  P  Was  it  committed  in  a 
fit  of  anger  or  passion,  or  under  the  pressure  of  want  ?  No,  in  cold 
blood.  Mr.  Carver  evidently  belongs  to  a  party  in  the  church  who 
would  talk  to  baptized  Christians  just  as  they  would  to  Jews  and  Pagans, 
thus  rendering  void  the  cross  and  death  of  Christ;  who  tread  under 
foot  the  Son  of  God,  and  count  the  blood  of  the  covenant  wherewith 
they  were  sanctified  merely  human,  and  do  despite  to  the  Spirit  of 
grace.  As  there  -are  persons  who  do  not  refuse  to  hear  the  Church,  let 
them  hear  Tertullian  : — "  Neither  idolaters  nor  murderers  are  restored 
to  the  peace  of  the  church."  The  seventy-third  canon  of  the  council  of 
Eliberis  precludes  a  murderer  from  communion  even  at  the  hour  of 
death.  St.  Basil  appoints  twenty  years'  penance.  The  council  of 
Ancvra  appoints  penance  all  their  lives,  and  communion  at  the  hour 
of  death.  The  Gallican  (and  for  some  time,  perhaps,  the  British) 
churches  refused  the  communion  to  murderers  at  the  hour  of  death,  and 
this  practice  continued  till  the  year  1396.  Thus,  though  the  practice 
of  these  churches  might  dijflfer,  yet  they  evidently  thought  that  all  sins 
were  not  alike  in  the  sight  of  God  (as  I  have  frequently  heard  it 
asserted  in  the  pulpit),  and  side  with  the  apostle  when  he  deckred  that 
the  sin  of  one  of  the  Corinthian  church  was  such  as  was  not  even 
named  among  the  Gentiles.  Penance  was  prefigured  in  Miriam  being 
shut  out  from  the  camp  for  seven  days,  and  enforced  by  St.  Paul — "  Put 
away  from  among  yourselves  that  wicked  person."  Even  in  the  Roman 
Prayer  Book,  a  confession,  in  order  to  be  of  any  avail,  is  required  to  be 
**  full  and  entire,  lest  ye  be  found  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost."  It  is 
singular  that  whilst  clergymen  of  Mr.  Carver's  school  are  declaring  that 
there  can  be  no  just  man,  forgetful  of  our  Saviour's  words,  "  Behold  an 
Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no  guile,,"  they  do  not  hesitate  both 
publicly  and  privately  to  say  that  they  are  God's  only  people,  and  speak 
of  any  one  that  differs  from  them  with  contempt  I  cannot  understand 
this.  As  the  assertion,  that  Christians  were  both  kings  and  priests, 
appears  to  have  given  some  ofience,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  my 
meaning.  Scripture  does  say,  "  that  my  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world ;" 
but  it  also  says,  "  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you."  Then  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  in  the  world,  though  not  of  the  world ;  and  Christians 
commence  God's  kingdom  here  below,  where  they  reign  over  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  and  even  over  death  itself,  as  was  exemplified 
in  the  martyrs  who  triumphed  over  all  the  powers  of  the  world,  and 
defied  kings  and  potentates. 

W.  P. 
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CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  CONNOR. 

This  celebrated  man  was  the  second  son  of  Dr.  John  Leslie,  bishop  of 
Clogher,  who  was  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  Balquhaine, 
in  the  county  of  Aberdeen ;  but  we  shall  give  some  account  of  the 
bishop,  before  we  begin  the  life  of  his  son. 

Bishop  Leslie  commenced  his  university  education  at  Aberdeen,  but 
was  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  completed  his  studies,  and  afterwards 
travelled  through  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  resided  a  consider- 
able time  in  France.  He  could  converse  in  the  language  of  those 
countries,  with  the  same  ease  and  fluency  as  the  natives ;  and  spoke 
Latin  with  so  much  accuracy,  that  in  Spain  they  said  of  him,  "  Solus 
Letleiut  Laiine  ^^t^i^r  —  Leslie  is  the  only  man  who  can  speak  Latin." 
He  remained  twenty-two  years  abroad,  and  was  at  the  siege  of  Rochelle, 
and  also  in  the  expedition  to  the  Isle  of  Rhe,  under  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham. 

His  constant  intercourse  with  the  great  personages  of  the  courts 
abroad,  and  frequent  presentation  to  royalty,  gave  him  an  ease  of  man- 
ners and  address,  which  imparted  a  peculiar  grace  to  his  preaching,  and 
procured  him  the  favour  of  many  foreign  princes,  and  theufriendsbip  of 
Charles  I.  On  his  return  from  the  continent,  he  was  made  doctor  of 
divinity  at  Oxford,  and  admitted  a  privy  councillor  in  Scotland,  by 
James  I. 

It  does  not  appear  at  what  time  he  had  entered  into  holy  orders,  but 
Charles  promoted  him  to  the  bishopric  of  the  Isles,  on  the  17th 
August,  1628,  as  successor  to  Dr.  Thomas  Knox,  who  died  in  1626. 
He  was  translated  from  the  Isles  to  the  bishopric  of  Raphoe  in  Ireland, 
on  June  1st,  1633,  on  the  death  of  Andrew  Knox,  father  of  the  above 
bishop  of  the  Isles,  in  1632.  Dr.  Leslie  was  the  same  year  admitted  a 
privy  councillor  in  Ireland.  Whilst  he  sat  bishop,  he  recovered  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  revenue  of  the  diocese  of  Raphoe,  which  had  been 
seized  and  appropriated  by  several  gentlemen.  He  built  also  an  epis- 
copal palace,  or  rather  castle,  at  Raphoe,  for  the  benefit  of  his  succes* 
sors,  and  which  he  maintained  a  considerable  time  against  Cromwell, 
who  took  it  after  a  siege  in  1641 .  It  was  the  last  castle  which  held  out 
in  Ireland,  and  had  been  of  essential  service  to  the  royal  cause,  by 
curbing  the  neighbouring  barbarians.  After  the  surrender  of  his  castle, 
he  retired  to  Dublin,  where  he  always  used  the  Liturgy  in  his  own  family, 
notwithstanding  the  penalties  which  the  usurping  government  had 
inflicted  on  those  who  read  it.  He  also  held  frequent  confirmations  and 
ordinations  in  his  own  house  during  the  usurpation,  when  the  church 
sufifered  a  violent  persecution  from  the  Independents  and  other  sectaries. 
After  the  restoration  of  the  church  and  monarchy,  he  went  to  England, 
to  wait  on  the  king ;  and  so  great  was  his  zeal  to  see  Charles  11.,  that 
he  rode  from  Chester  to  London  in  one  day,  a  distance  of  a  hundred 
and  eighty-two  miles.  On  the  17th  June,  1661,  he  was  translated  to 
the  see  of  Clogher,  having  refused  a  better  office,  because  he  was  resolved 
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to  finish  his  laboars  among  those  with  whom  he  had  suffered  persecu. 
tion>  and  where  his  inflaence  was  greatest. 

He  died  in  1661,  at  his  seat  Castle  Leslie,  or  Glaslough,  and  was  bu- 
ried there  in  the  church  which  he  had  himself  erected,  and  procured  an 
act  of  parliament  to  make  it  the  parish  church.  He  was  of  extremely 
temperate  habits,  and  of  a  very  generous  temper.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  reckoned  the  oldest  oishop  in  Europe,  being  upwards  of  a 
hundred  years  old,  and  having  been  fifty  years  a  bishop.  He  wrote  seve- 
ral curious  and  learned  works  with  the  design  of  publication,  but  which 
were  destroyed,  together  with  his  library,  of  many  years  collection, 
besides  several  valuable  MSS.,  which  he  brought  from  foreign  countries, 
during  the  barbarities  of  the  rebellion.^ 

Charles  Leslie,  his  second  son,  was  bom  in  Ireland;  but  it  is  not 
known  in  what  year,  nor  in  what  place.  He  was  educated  at  the 
grammar-school  of  Inniskillen,  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  and  in 
1664  he  was|  admitted  a  commoner  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where 
he  continued  till  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  On  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1671,  he  removed  to  London,  and  entered  himself  in  the 
Temple,  where  he  studied  law,  but  becoming  disgusted  with  its  dryness 
and  intricacy,  as  well  as  chicanery,  he  relinquished  it,  and  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  divinity.  In  1680  he  entered  into  holy  orders, 
and  in  1687  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  cathedral  of  Connor,  and 
very  soon  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Popish  party,  by  his 
zealous  opposition  to  their  heretical  doctrines  and  practices,  which  they 
openly  attempted  to  propagate  under  the  sanction  of  the  court. 

On  the  death  of  Roger  Boyle,  bishop  of  Clogher,  in  the  ^ear  1687, 
James  II.  made  Patrick  Tyrrell,  a  Papist,  the  titular  bishop,  and 
assigned  to  him  the  revenues  of  the  see.  He  immediately  established 
a  convent  of  friars  in  Monaghan,  in  which  he  fixed  his  own  residence, 
held  a  most  pompous  public  visitation,  and  challenged  the  Protestant 
clergy  to  a  public  disputation.  Dr.  Leslie  accepted  the  challenge,  and 
defeated  their  most  subtle  logicians,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
churchmen,  and  the  confusion  and  indignation  of  the  Papists.  Dr. 
Leslie  afterwards  held  another  public  disputation  in  the  church  of 
Tynan,  in  the  diocese  of  Armagh,  with  some  Popish  divines,  before  a 
very  numerous  audience  of  both  sides ;  the  happy  effect  of  which  was, 
that  Mr.  John  Stewart,  a  Popish  gentleman,  solemnly  renounced  the 
errors  of  the  Romish  creed. 

Having  succeeded  in  appropriating  an  episcopal  see,  the  king  next 
appointed  a  Popish  sheriff  for  the  county  of  Monaghan,  which  excited 
universal  and  just  alarm.  Dr.  Leslie  was  at  this  time  confined  to  his 
house  by  the  gout ;  but  the  county  gentlemen  applied  to  him  for  advice, 
who  informed  them  that  "  it  would  be  as  illegal  for  them  to  permit  the 
sheriff  to  act,  as  it  would  be  in  him  to  attempt  it."  They  urgently 
insisted  on  his  appearing  himself  on  the  bench  at  the  quarter  sessions, 
promising  to  be  guided  by  his  advice  in  their  opposition.  Notwith- 
standing the  pain  he  suffered  from  the  gout,  he  was  carried  to  the 
quarter  sessions,  and  inquiring  whether  or  not  the  new  sheriff  was 
legally  qualified,  that  officer  pertly  answered,  '^  that  he  was  of  the  king's 
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own  religion,  and  tbat  it  was  his  majesty's  will  that  he  should  be 
sheriff,"  Dr.  Leslie  then  replied,  "  that  they  were  not  inquiring  into 
his  majesty's  religion,  but  whether  he,  the  sheriff,  had  qualified  himself 
according  to  law,  for  acting  as  a  proper  officer.  That  the  law  was  the 
king*8  will,  and  nothing  else  could  be  deemed  such;  that  his  subjects 
had  no  other  way  of  knowing  his  will,  but  as  it  is  revealed  to  them  in 
his  laws,  and  it  must  always  be  thought  to  continue  so,  until  the  con- 
trary is  notified  to  them  in  the  same  authentic  manner."  Accordingly, 
the  bench  unanimously  agreed  to  commit  the  pretended  sheriff  for  his 
intrusion  into  the  office,  and  for  his  an'ogant  contempt  of  court.  Mr. 
Han*is  says  tbat  Dr.  Leslie  also  committed  some  officers  of  lord 
Tyrconnel's  anny  for  robbery. 

In  this  emergency,  Leslie  acted  like  a  sound  divine,  and  an  upright 
magistrate;  but  while  he  thought  himself  entitled  to  resist  the  illegal 
mandates  of  his  sovereign,  he  never  approved  of  carrying  resistance  so 
far  as  to  deprive  the  king  of  supreme  power.  In  consequence,  he 
refused  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  and  was 
therefore  stripped  of  all  bis  preferments.  When  the  civil  war  began  in 
Ireland,  he  retired  with  his  family  to  London  in  1689,  and  there  com- 
menced a  series  of  writings  on  polemical  and  political  subjects,  which 
have  rendered  his  name  immortal.  The  first  of  these  was  an  answer  to 
Archbishop  King's  book,  "  The  State  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland." 
Dr.  King  was  then  bishop  of  Derry,  and  the  object  of  his  book  was  to 
demonstrate  that  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  were  justified  in  throwing 
off  their  allegiance  to  King  James,  who  had  trampled  on  their  lives  ana 
liberties,  with  the  ultimate  view  of  establishing  the  Tridentine  religion. 
Another  object  likewise  of  the  book  was,  to  show  the  good  policy,  or 
rather  the  absolute  necessity,  of  submitting  to  the  prince  and  princess  of 
Orange.  The  bishop  gives  his  own  views  of  passive  obedience,  and 
states  that  a  king  who  designs  to  destroy  a  people  abdicates  their 
government.  He  likewise  endeavours  to  show  that  it  is  lawful  for  one 
prince  to  interfere  between  another  prince  and  his  subjects,  when  he 
uses  them  cruelly ;  it  was  therefore  necessary  for  the  bishop  to  show 
that  James  had  been  cruel  and  tyrannical.  In  the  second  chapter  he 
treats  of  the  king's  alleged  designs,  and,  in  the  third,  of  his  actual  pro- 
gress towards  the  destruction  of  his  people.  And  in  the  fourth,  he 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  there  remained  no  prospect  for  deliverance, 
but  the  invasion  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  subsequent  revolution. 

The  first  edition  of  the  bishop's  book  was  published  in  London  in 
1 69 J,  and  the  second  edition  the  following  year.  In  1792  Dr.  Leslie 
published  his  answer  in  quarto;  in  which  he  justly  denounced  the 
bishop's  book,  as  "  calculated  for  the  destruction  of  mankind,  by  setting 
up  such  principles  as  countenance  eternal  rebellions,  and  afford  pre- 
tences for  war  and  confusions  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  make  settle- 
ment and  peace  impracticable  among  men."  He  first  examines  the 
bishop's  principles,  and  then  his  facts.  Respecting  the  latter,  he  says, 
"  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  examined  into  every  single  matter  of  fact 
which  this  author  relates;  I  could  not  have  the  opportunity;  but  I  am 
sure  I  have  the  most  material,  and  by  these  you  will  easily  judge  of  Lis 
sincerity  in  the  rest,  which  could  not  all  come  to  my  knowledge.  But 
this  I  can  say,  there  is  not  one  fact  which  I  have  inquired  into,  but  I 
have  found  it  false>  in  whole  or  in  part,  aggravated  or  misrepresented^ 
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SO  as  to  alter  the  whole  face  of  the  story,  and  give  it  perfectly  auother 
air  and  turn.  Insomuch  that  though  many  things  he  says  were  true, 
yet  he  has  hardly  spoken  a  true  word,  that  is  truly  and  nakedly  without 
a  warp." 

He  afterwards  reminds  Dr.  King  that  he  owed  his  life  to  King  James's 
clemency;  and  asserts  that  "  he  was  accused  of  holding  correspondence, 
and  giving  intelligence  to  the  rebels  (as  they  were  then  called),  both  in 
England  and  Ireland  ;  and  was  it  not  true  ?  "  He  adds,  that  many 
rrotestants  in  Ireland  had  informed  him  that  "  King  James  had  once 
60  good  an  opinion  of  Dr.  King  that  he  had  him  frequently  in  private, 
and  trusted  him  in  his  affairs,  until  at  last  he  found  him  out."  He 
likewise  afBrms  that  no  man  could  have  more  highly  asserted  passive 
obedience  and  non-resistance  than  Dr.  King  did  all  his  lifetime,  and 
particularly  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution.  Nay,  farther. 
Dr.  Leslie  asserts  that  Bishop  King  '*  told  a  person  of  honour,  from 
whose  mouth  I  have  it,  that  if  the  prince  of  Orange  came  over  for  the 
crown,  or  should  accept  of  it,  he  prayed  God  might  blast  all  his 
designs.  That  there  was  no  way  to  preserve  the  honour  of  our  religion 
but  by  adhering  unalterably  to  our  loyalty.  That  it  would  be  a  gloiious 
sight  to  see  a  cartful  of  clergymen  going  to  the  stake  for  passive  obe- 
dience, as  the  primitive  Christians  did.  That  it  would  prove  the  sup- 
port and  glory  of  our  religion,  but  that  a  rebellion  would  ruin  and 
disgrace  it.  And  that  if  it  were  no  more  than  that  declaration,  which 
he  had  subscribed  of  its  not  being  lawful,  upon  any  pi-etence  what- 
soever,  to  take  arms  against  the  king,  &c.,  he  would  die  an  hundred 
deaths  rather  than  do  it." 

In  this  book.  Dr.  Leslie  exhibits  as  great  an  aversion  to  the  principles 
and  practices  of  Irish  Popery,  as  to  those  of  the  right  reverend  author 
whose  book  he  so  successfully  refuted.  He  wrote  also  against  the 
Quakers,  and  other  Dissenters.  His  controversy  with  the  former  arose 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  lodged  in  the  house  of  one  who 
was  both  a  preacher  and  a  writer  in  favour  of  Quakerism.  This  quaker 
and  his  wife  had  both  been  baptized  in  the  Church  of  England,  before 
they  hereticized ;  he  converted  them  both,  and  baptized  their  children, 
who  were  married,  and  had  families.  His  publications  against  the 
Quakers  drew  him  into  many  other  controversies,  and,  he  says,  "  led 
him  into  subjects  of  difierent  natures,  and  engaged  him  among  other 
parties.  As,  when  they  began  to  be  convinced  concerning  the  necessity 
and  benefit  of  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  but 
stuck  upon  the  administrator,  to  whom  they  should  go  for  it,  to  satisfy 
them  in  this,  forced  me  directly  upon  the  cause  of  episcopacy  :  this 
concerned  other  Dissenters,  and  I  received  a  very  angi'y  answer  from 
one  who  styles  himself  a  Presbyterian,  wherein  I  could  find  nothing  to 
reply  to  but  passion  and  personal  reflexions,  therefore  I  let  it  sleep." 

On  the  subject  of  episcopacy  he  published  only  "  A  Discourse, 
showing  who  they  are  that  are  now  qualified  to  administer  Baptism,  and 
the  Lord  s  Supper,  wherein  the  cause  of  episcopacy  is  briefly  treated." 
This  tract  was  republished  by  Mr.  Burns,  in  the  first  and  second  num- 
bers of  the  Voice  of  the  Church.  To  the  discourse  on  episcopacy, 
must  be  added  "  The  History  of  Sin  and  Heresy,  attempted  from  the 
first  war  that  they  raised  in  heaven,  through  their  various  success  and 
progress  upon  earth,  to  the  final  victory  over  them,  and  their  eternal 
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condemnation  in  hel]«  in  some  meditations  upon  the  feast  of  St.  Michael; 
and  all  angels,"  published  in  quarto,  1698.  Of  this  book,  Mr.  Harris 
says  that,  *'  As  Dr.  Leslie  observed,  that  every  one  of  the  numerous 
converts  he  made  from  Quakerism  were  desirous  of  returning  to  Pres- 
bytery, from  whence  they  had  last  sprung,  he  was  obliged  to  treat  the 
subject  of  church  government,  to  direct  them  to  those  who  alone  have 
power  to  administer  the  sacraments ;  and  his  essay  on  the  divine  right 
of  tithes,  to  show  who  they  are  that  have  a  just  claim  to  live  by  the 
altar,  what  quantum  they  are  entitled  to,  and  by  what  tenure  they  ought 
to  hold  it/' 

He  was  the  champion  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  his  works  will 
ever  present  her  true  sons  with  their  best  weapons.     He  wrote  several 
books  in  defence  of  Christianity  in  general,  and  of  the  Anglo-Catholic 
church  in  particular ;  against  the  Deists,  the  Jews,  the  Socinians,  and 
the  Papists.    His  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  ]3eist3  was  answered, 
which  drew  from  him   a  vindication,  and  a  farther  treatise  in  1711, 
entitled  "  The  Truths  of  Christianity,  demonstrated  in  a  dialogue  be- 
twixt a  Christian  and  a  Deist,  wherein  the  case  of  the  Jews  is  also  con- 
sidered."   In  the  first  treatise,  he  laid  down  four  rules,  which  his  anta- 
gonists called  *'  four  marks  of  the  beast,  and  calculated  only  for  the 
cause  and  service  of  Popery."     These  were,  "1.  That  the  matters  of 
fact  be  such  as  that  mens  outward  senses,  their  eyes  and  ears,  may  be 
judges  of  it.     2.  That  it  be  done  publicly ,  in  the  face  of  the  world. 
3.  That  not  only  public  monuments  be  kept  up  in  memory  of  it,  but 
some  outward  actions  be  performed.     4.  That  such  monuments  and 
such  actions  or  observances  be  instituted^  and  do  commence  from  the 
time  that  the  matter  of  fact  was  done."    In  the  Dialogue,  he  gives  four 
additional  marks,    "  which  make  such  a  demonstration  as  no   other 
subject  but  Christianity  is  capable  of."     In  this  book,  Dr.  Leslie  was 
confined  to  the  close  way  of  putting  the  cause  upon  one  medium  or  topic 
of  reason,  by  a  person  of  the  first  quality,  who  refused  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  of  the  argument  on  any  other  terms.     And  when  he  had  es- 
tablished the  facts  of  our  Saviour's  miracles  by  the  four  marks  insisted  on 
in  that  treatise,  he  persuaded  a  gentlewoman  of  great  worth  to  copy  it, 
and  it  wrought  with  her  the  efiect  proposed,  as  it  afterwards  did  with 
the  great  man  for  whose  consideration  it  was  originally  put  into  that 
light.     A  charge  of  plagiarism  has  been  brought  against  Dr.  Leslie, 
respecting  his  very  valuable  tract  against  the  Deists,  but  which  has  been 
triumphantly  refuted  by  the  late  Bishop  Gleig,  who  thinks  it  much  more 
probable  that  the  Abb^  St.  Real  stole  from  Dr.  Leslie,  and  Mr.  Jones, 
of  Nayland,  has  confirmed  the  bishop's  opinion.     On  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Delaney,  who  had  the  following  story  from  his  son,  Captain  Leslie, 
Mr  Jones  says, 

"  It  was  the  fortune  of  Dr.  Leslie  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Duke  of  Leeds  of 
that  time,  who  observed  to  him,  that  though  he  was  a  believer  of  the  Christian 
religion,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  common  methods  of  proring  it;  that  the  argu- 
ment was  long  and  complicated,  so  that  some  had  neither  leisure  nor  patience  to 
follow  it,  and  others  were  not  able  to  comprehend  it;  that,  as  it  was  the  nature  of  all 
truth  to  be  plain  and  simple,  if  Christianity  were  a  ti*uth  there  must  be  some  short 
way  of  showing  it  to  be  so,  and  he  wished  Dr.  Leslie  would  think  of  it  Such  a 
hint  to  such  a  man,  in  the  space  of  three  days,  produced  a  rough  draft  of  the  < Short 
and   Easy  Method  with  the  Deists,'  which  he  presented  to  the  duke,  who  looked  it 
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over,  and  tlien  said,  *  1  thought  I  was  a  Christian  before,  but  I  am  sure  of  it  now ; 
and  as  I  am  indebted  to  yon  for  converting  me,  I  shall  henceforth  look  upon  you  as 
my  spiritual  father:'  and  he  acted  accordingly,  for  he  never  came  into  his  company 
without  asking  his  blessing." — Pre/ace  to  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  JJeisis. 

He  published  **  A  Short  aud  Easy  Method  with  the  Jews,"  and 
applied  the  same  four  rales  to  their  case  as  he  had  done  to  that  of  the 
Deists,  and  showed  that  they  obliged  the  Jews  much  more  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  Christ  than  they  did  the  Deist.  He  dated  this 
tract,  "  Good  Friday,"  1689,  and  the  second  edition  in  1715.  Mr. 
Harris  says  that  the  application  of  the  four  marks  proceeded  from  his 
conferences  with  an  eminent  Jew,  who  confessed  that  all  his  objections 
were  answered,  and  that  he  intended  to  own  his  conviction ;  but  he  died 
soon  after,  and  during  Dr.  Leslie's  absence,  to  his  great  regret.  He 
wrote  a  work  against  the  Socinians,  entitled  the  ''  Socinian  Controversy, 
discussed  in  Six  Dialogues,'*  published  in  1708;  and  one  against  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson,  in  whicb  in  Walter  Harris's  continuation  of  Sir  James 
Ware  s  works,  be  accuses  the  primate  of  Socinianism.  In  his  works, 
lately  published  by  the  Clarendon  press,  Oxford,  will  be  found  "  An 
Epistle  from  the  English  Socinians,  to  the  ambassador  of  the  emperor 
0^  Morocco,  at  the  court  of  Charles  II.,"  which  Mr.  Jones,  of  Nay- 
land,  *says  is  "  a  great  curiosity,  wherein  their  whole  scheme  is  laid 
open  to  the  bottom  by  themselves;"  and  in  which,  says  he,  they  have 
"  not  only  vindicated  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  but  have  preferred  it  to 
the  Christianity  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  with  them  is  no 
better  nor  other  than  a  sort  of  paganism  or  heathenism,'* 

His  tracts  against  the  Papists  were.  Of  Private  Judgment  and 
Authority  in  Matters  of  Faith.  The  case  stated  betwixt  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  true  notion  of  the 
Catholic  church,  in  answer  to  the  Bishop  of  Meaux's  letter  to  Mr. 
Nelson,  to  which  is  prefixed  the  letter  itself.  A  new  edition  of  the  Case 
Stated  was  published  by  Grant  and  Son,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1835,  under 
the  title  of  *<  A  Short  Method  with  the  Romanists/'  and  edited  by  the 
Very  Rev.  C.  Terrott,  dean  of  Edinburgh,  who  says  in  the  advertise- 
ment, '*  Leslie  ....  wrote  as  an  Englishman  for  Englishmen.  In 
modifying  bis  treatise  the  editor  has  considered  Rome  as  opposed,  not  to 
England,  but  to  the  reformed  Catholic  church ;  and  has  omitted  a  few 
arguments  and  allusions  of  a  local  or  temporary  nature."  He  has  also 
added  a  few  good  notes  illustrative  of  the  arguments.  In  this  tract  Mr. 
Leslie  shows  that  the  doubt  and  danger  is  on  the  side  of  Rome,  aud 
certainty  and  safety  on  the  side  of  the  Church  of  England. 

He  published  a  sermon  in  1702,  against  marriages  in  different  com- 
munions, which  he  had  preached  at  Chester  before  the  Revolution.  It 
would  be  good  to  republish  this  sermon  in  a  cheap  fonn  as  a  guard 
against  intermarriages,  which  have  been  a  source  of  unmixed  evil  in  all 
ages,  as  all  sacred  and  profane  history  amply  proclaim.  It  is  a  steady 
device  of  the  Popish  party,  who  act  upon  it  with  considerable  success. 
He  wrote  also  a  "  Dissertation  concerning  the  Use  and  Authority  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,"  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Samuel  Parker,  on  his 
"Abridgment  of  Josephus."  Also  the  '*  Case  of  the  Regale  and  Pon- 
tificate," stated  in  a  conference  concerning  the  independency  of  the 
church  upon  any  power  on  earth,  in  the  exercise  of  her  purely  spiritual 
power  and  authority,  with  an  appendix  in   1702;  and  a  supplement 
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in  answer  to  a  book  entitled,  **  The  Regal  Supremacy  in  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs,  asserted  in  a  Discourse  occasioned  by  the  case  of  the  Regale, 
&c."  These  tracts  were  occasioned  by  a  controversy  between  Dr.  Wake, 
Dr.  Hody,  and  Dr.  Kennet,  on  one  side,  and  Dr.  Atterbury  and 
his  friends  on  the  other,  concerning  tbe  authority  of  Christian  princes 
over  the  church.  By  the  regale.  Dr.  Leslie  means  the  inherent  right 
of  the  sovereign  to  be  the  civil  head  or  governor,  and  to  exercise  the 
civil  sword  in  all  causes,  and  over  all  persons,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as 
temporal.  But  he  opposes  all  ecclesiastical  power  or  headship  what- 
soever, which  is  inconsistent  with  God's  law  and  the  independence  of  the 
church. 

'^Tben  the  discourse  says  he  turned  to  consider  the  original  end  and  design 
of  the  other  society f  called  the  church;  and  it  was  found  that  this  lasts  for  ever  — 
that  it  is  the  same  church  which  is  in  heaven  as  upon  earth.  They  are  not  two 
churches,  only  two  parts  of  the  same  church  —  the  one  militant^  the  other  trium- 
phant;  for  they  have  both  the  same  head  and  king.  And  those  upon  earth  are  called 
fellow -citizens  with  the  saints  and  of  the  household  of  God  —  of  the  same  family 
with  those  in  heaven.  And  thus  the  communion  of  saints  (which  is  one  of  the 
articles  of  our  creed)  extends  not  only  to  the  saints  upon  earth,  but  to  those  in 
heaven,  who  have  communion  with  us  and  we  with  them.  We  bless  God  for  them, 
and  pray  that  with  them  we  may  be  partakers  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  ;  a^d  they 
pray  for  us  for  our  consummation  and  bliss,  and  rejoice  with  us  at  our  conversion. 
There  is  the  same  sympathy  as  betwixt  members  of  the  same  body,  which  have  one 
head  —  that  is,  Christ.  Hence  the  church,  even  upon  earth,  is  called  the  kingdom  of 
God;  and  her  goveniment  is  dignified  with  the  same  name  as  that  of  the  heavenly 
host,  which  is  an  hierarchy,  a  holy  or  sacred  government.  1 1  is  part  of  the  same 
hierarchy  which  is  in  heaven,  as  being  all  of  the  same  family  or  society;  and,  to 
show  that  it  is  the  same,  Christ  has  promised  to  ratify  in  heaven  the  sentence  of  the 
church  when  justly  inflicted  upon  earth.  The  chief  effect  of  the  power  of  the  church 
extends  to  the  other  world,  and  will  be  there  exercised  even  over  the  angels,  as  well 
as  over  all  this  world."  — (pp.  210,  211;  edit.  1702). 

Dr.  Leslie  commenced  a  set  of  papers  which  were  published  twice  a- 
week;  of  which  the  first  is  dated  Wednesday,  August  2,  1704,  and  the 
last  is  dated  Saturday,  March  26,  1709.  They  were  called  *'  The  Re- 
hearsals ;  or,  a  View  of  the  Times."  The  title  was  borrowed  from  the 
.  play  of  that  name,  which  is  a  satire  on  the  immoral  tendency  of  many 
of  the  stage  performances  of  those  days ;  to  which  were  added,  "  Cas- 
sandra ;  or,  a  Prophetical  Warning  against  probable  Evils."  "  The 
Rehearsals "  contain  the  cream  of  all  his  other  works,  in  the  shape 
of  familiar  dialogues;  and  the  reason  he  assigns  for  publishing  them 
is,  that 

^'  He  saw  great  pains  taken  to  poison  the  people  of  this  nation  ^ith  most  pernicious 
principles,  both  as  to  church  and  state,  and  even  religion  itself,  not  only  as 
reformed  among  us  with  respect  to  Popery  but  as  to  all  religion  in  general,  and  all 
revelation  of  God  to  man ;  that  is,  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  all  built  upon  them.  The 
axe  was  laid  to  the  root  of  Christianity,  and  deism  (which  they  call  natural  religion) 
set  up  in  its  place.  Axxd.  how  monstrously  this  has  prevailed  amongst  us  of  late 
years,  I  am  sorry  that  I  netd  not  inform  the  reader,  for  it  has  not  been  made  a  secret, 
nor  can  escape  the  observation  of  any  who  reads  our  pamphlets  and  papers,  or,  indeed, 
who  keeps  any  conversation. 

'*  Their  books  and  pamphlets  have  been  solidly  and  seriously  answered,  but  their 
papers  have  been  neglected  —  that  is,  their  weekly  penny  papers,  which  go  through 
the  nation  like  newspapers,  and  have  done  much  more  mischief  than  the  others.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  people  do  not  read  books:  most  of  them  cannot  read  at  all, 
but  they  will  gather  together  about  one  that  can  read,  and  listen  to  an  Observator 
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or  Review,  where  all  the  principles  of  rebellion  are  instilled  into  them,  and  they  are 
taught  the  doctrine  of  priestcraft^  to  banter  religion  and  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and 
are  told  most  villanous  lies  and  stories  of  the  clergy,  which  they  suck  in  greedily,  and 

are  prejudiced  past  expresision. 

•  •••••• 

"  I  waited  long  for  some  other  to  undertake  this  employment,  and  recommended  it 
to  some  who  were  much  more  capable  of  it  than  I  knew  myself  to  be.  •  •  •  •  And 
at  last  I  resolved  to  try  my  hand  with  them,  and  to  venture  their  artillery  of  foul- 
mouthed  reproaches  and  all  their  Billingsgate,  which  they  have  poured  upon  me 
plentifully.  •  •  •  •  {  think  myself  abundantly  rewarded  for  the  pains  I  have  taken 
in  these  papers,  by  the  success  which  they  have  had  in  recovering  not  a  few  from 
those  errors  wherein  they  were  led,  not  only  as  to  government  and  the  good  of  the 
nation  in  its  true  interests,  but  even  in  the  abstruse  points  of  divinity,  particularly 
that  of  predestination;  wherein  some,  even  at  the  point  of  despair,  have,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  in  the  perusal  of  these  papers  upon  that  head  returned  to  a  sound 
mind,  and  have  seen  the  mistake  upon  which  all  that  dispute  is  built." — Pre/ace, 
edit.  1750. 

Something  of  a  similar  character,  suitable  to  the  taste  of  the  present 
times,  is  much  wanted  to  counteract  the  many  weekly  journals  and  penny 
trash  which  now  issue  from  the  press. 

Dr.  Leslie's  writings  and  frequent  visits  to  the  courts  of  St.  Gennains 
and  Bar-le-duc  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  government,  but  he 
became  more  so  after  the  publication  of  the  "  Hereditary  Right  of  the 
Crown  of  England  Asserted."  He  found  it,  therefore,  prudent  to  leave 
the  kingdom ;  and  he  repaired  to  the  court  of  Bar-le-duc,  where  he  was 
permitted  to  officiate  in  a  private  chapel,  according  to  the  rites  and 
with  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Harbin, 
also  a  nonjuror,  was  the  author  of  the  above  tract,  although  Leslie  had 
the  reputation  of  it. 

He  took  much  pains  to  convert  the  prince  to  the  true  Catholic  faith, 
but  to  no  purpose,  as  he  found  him  impregnably  entrenched  behind  the 
bigotry  and  superetition  of  his  creed.  While  there  Dr.  Leslie  wrote  a 
letter  to  a  member  of  parliament  in  London^  dated  April  23,  1714, 
which  was  printed  and  dispersed  among  his  adherents  in  England. 
After  the  failure  of  the  expedition  in  1715,  Dr.  Leslie  attended  James 
into  Italy ^  where  he  continued  till  the  year  1721,  notwithstanding  the 
ill-usage  which  he  met  with.  Leslie,  it  seems,  was  convinced  that 
James  ''was  a  weak  and  incorrigible  bigot,  though  in  every  thing  but 
religion  an  amiable  and  accomplished  man.'' 

Lord  Bolingbroke  says  that  '^  the  Pretender  had  sent  for  Dr.  Leslie 
over;  that  he  allowed  him  to  celebrate  the  Church  of  England  service 
in  his  family  ;  and  that  he  had  promised  to  hear  what  this  divine  should 
represent  on  the  subject  of  religion  to  him'.  But  Leslie  was  ill-used  by 
the  chevalier,  who  was  far  from  keeping  the  word  which  he  had  given, 
and  on  the  faith  of  which  Dr.  Leslie  had  come  over  to  him.  He  not 
only  refused  to  hear  him  himself,  but  sheltered  the  ignorance  of  his 
priests,  or  the  badness  of  his  cause,  or  both,  behind  his  authority,  and 
absolutely  forbid  all  discourse  concerning  religion." 

Dr.  Leslie  put  up  with  much  ill-usage  and  many  disappointments 
from  the  man  whom  he  considered  as  his  lawful  sovereign;  till,  wearied 
with  disappointments,  and  seeing  no  prospects  of  a  second  restoration, 
he  determined,  whatever  might  be  the  consequence,  to  die  in  his  own 
bed,  in  his  own  house,  and  in  his  own  country.  Some  of  his  friends 
acquainted  Lord  Sunderland  with  his  intention,  and  implored  his  lord- 
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ship  s  protection,  which  he  readily  granted.  No  sooner  had  Dr.  Leslie 
arrived  in  London,  than  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  waited 
on  Lord  Sunderland  with  the  news,  but  met  with  a  very  unwelcome 
reception  from  his  lordship.  Dr.  Leslie  soon  proceeded  to  Ireland, 
where  he  died  on  the  I3th  of  April,  1722,  at  his  own  house  at  Glaslough, 
in  the  county  of  Monaghan. 

Mr.  Bayle  styles  him  a  man  of  great  merit  and  learning,  and 
says  he  was  the  first  who  wrote  against  Madam  Bourignou  in  Great 
Britain ;  and  Dr.  Hicks,  deprived  dean  of  Worcester,  says  that  "  he 
made  more  converts  to  the  Church  of  England  than  any  other  man  of 
our  times."  Mr.  T.  Salmon  justly  obsei*ves  that  his  works  must  transmit 
him  to  posterity  as  a  man  thoroughly  learned,  and  truly  pious.  But 
Mr.  Harris,  who  is  a  better  and  more  disinterested  judge,  says  that, 
"notwithstanding  Mr.  Leslie's  mistaken  opinions  about  government, 
and  a  few  other  matters,  he  deserves  the  highest  praise  for  defending 
the  Christian  religion  against  Deists,  Jews,  and  Quakers,  and  for  ad- 
mirably well  supporting  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  against 
those  of  Rome."  He  discussed  almost  all  the  controversies  which  lately 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  church  with  consummate  learning,  the  lowest 
humility,  and  the  strictest  piety.  There  was  no  moroseness  nor  seve- 
rity in  his  manner,  and  his  conversation  was  to  the  last  degree  lively 
and  spirited,  yet  innocent  and  entertaining. 


The  Anglo-catholic  Use  of  tvjo  Lights  upon  the  Altar,  for  the  signijica' 
tion  that  Christ  is  the  very  true  light  of  the  world,  stated  and  de- 
fended.    By  the  Rev.  G.A.Poole.    London:  Bums,  1840. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Church  of  England  has  so  meekly  suffered 
her  enemies  ever  since  the  blessed  Reformation  to  be  the  assailants,  and 
has  always  contented  herself  with  quiet  defence.  This  has  given  her 
adversaries  a  decided  advantage,  which,  but  for  the  impregnable  bulwark 
of  truth,  and  the  mighty  arm  of  the  Lord  her  strength,  would  have 
prostrated  her  before  her  merciless  foes  long  ago.  If  a|?y  merely  human 
institution  like  the  northern  establishment  or  the  various  dissenting  sects 
had  been  so  perseveringly  attacked  by  every  species  of  enemy,  both  within 
and  without,  as  she  has  been,  they  would  long  ago  have  ceased  to  exist. 
But  those  who  ^'  have  consulted  together  with  one  consent,  and  are  con- 
confederate  against"  the  Church,  "  Gebal,  and  Ammon,  and  Amalek," 
are  wise  in  their  generation,  they  know  the  advantage  of  attack  over 
mere  defence,  and  their  own  defenceless  position,  and  they  act  accord- 
ingly. They  wait  not  for  the  Church  to  attack  them,"  but  every  puny 
whipster"  among  them,  with  "  his  little  arm,"  draws  his  "  good  sword," 
to  make  "  his  way  through  more  impediments  than  twenty  times  the 
stop,"  which  they  suppose  the  Church  can  make.  The  dissenters  of  the 
present  day  are  like  the  puritans  in  former  evil  times,  extensively  as- 
sisted by  popish  emissaries,  for  the  pui*pose  of  weakening  and  over- 
throwing the  Church  of  England.  The  following  letter  from  Sir  W. 
Boswell,  to  Archbishop  Laud,  dated  the  Hague,  June  10,  1640,  will  show 
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their  practices  then,  and  they  are  playing  exactly  the  same  game  in 
the  year  1840. 

**  Be  you  assured  the  Romish  clergy  have  gulled  the  misled  party  of  our  English 
nation,  and  that  under  a  puritanical  dreaa  ;  for  which  the  several  fraternities  of  that 
Church  have  lately  received  indulgence  from  the  see  of  Rome  and  council  of  Car- 
dinals to  educate  some  of  the  young  fry  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  who  be  natives  of  his 
majesty's  realms  and  dominions,  and  instruct  them  in  all  manner  of  principles  and 
tenets  contrary  to  the  episcopacy  of  the  Church  of  England*  There  be  in  the  town 
of  the  Hague,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  two  dangerous  imposters,  who  have  large 
indulgences  granted  them,  and  known  to  be  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  although  they  beem 
to  be  puritans.  The  main  drift  of  their  intention  is  to  pull  ddwn  the  English  episco- 
pacy; for  which  purpose  above  sixty  Romish  clergymen  are  gone  within  these  two 
years,  out  of  the  monasteries  of  the  French  king's  dominions,  to  preach  up  the  Scots 
covenantf  and  Mr.  Knox  his  prescriptions  and  rules  within  that  Kirk,  and  to  spread 
the  same  about  the  northern  coasts  of  England.  There  be  great  preparations  making 
already  against  the  liturgy  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  all  evil 
contrivances  here  and  in  France,  and  in  other  Protestant  holdings,  to  make  your  grace 
and  the  episcopacy  odious  to  the  reformed  Protestants  abroad :  it  has  wrought  so  much 
on  divers  of  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  Protestants  that  they  esteem  our  clergy  little 
better  than  popish." 

The  same  spirit  is  at  work  at  present  that  is  described  above,  and  which 
has  been  remarkably  exhibited  in  Leeds,  where  the  incumbent  of  St. 
James's  Church  in  that  town  has  been  most  violently  assailed,  in  the 
Leeds  Mercury  we  suppose,  for  conforming  to  the  rubric  aud  acts  of 
parliament,  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Poole  had 
restored  an  ancient  custom  of  placing  two  candlesticks  and  candles  upon 
the  altar  of  his  church,  ''  for  signification  that  Christ  is  the  very  true 
light  of  the  world.'*  The  Leeds  dissenters,  with  their  allies,  immediately 
gave  tongue,  and  raised  the  howl  of  popery,  bigotry,  and  superstition. 
But  these  men  do  not  see  where  their  outcry  tends,  which  is  airectly  to 
insult  our  blessed  Lord  himself,  who  expressly  represented  the  seven 
apocalyptic  churches  under  the  significant  emblem  of  a  candlestick,  and 
which  he  threatened  to  remove  from  one  of  them  as  he  has  done  from  the 
whole  dissenting  fraternity  in  Great  Britain.  But,  says  Mr.  Poole,  "  if 
any  person  seemeth  to  be  contentious,  let  him  at  least  learn  that  not 
this  generation  only,  or  any  particular  party  in  the  Church,  but  all 
antiquity,  and  all  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  ages,  have  agreed  to  hold  it 
a  mark  of  a  restless,  disobedient,  unfilial,  and,  in  some  cases  heretical, 
temper,  to  make  light  of  usages,  and  to  pretend  a  scrapie  against  obe- 
dience to  them." 

Yet  men  of  dUohedient,  unfilial,  and  heretical  tempers,  are  as  bi- 
goted and  superstitious  in  their  senseless  opposition  to  ceremonies  as 
they  unjustly  accuse  us  for  following  the  laudable  practice  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  in  every  age  and  country.  Mr.  Poole's  remarks 
are  very  just :  — 

*'  And  let  not  those  who  are  most  loud  against  certain  matters  of  ritual  judge  them- 
selves  alone  free  from  the  bondage  of  a  superstitious  regard  to  them.  When  Puritans 
and  Presbyterians  make  it  as  imperative  not  to  kneel  at  the  blessed  Eucharist  as  our 
Church  does  to  receive  this  holy  sacrament  with  that  mark  of  devotion,  why,  on  their 
own  principle,  is  not  their  zeal  for  standing  or  sitting  to  be  counted  a  superstition  f 
I  do  not  ask  here  which  is  the  more  pious  and  appropriate  posture;  but,  why  is  a 
pertinacious  adherence  to  one  on  pretence  of  conscience  to  be  applauded,  while  a  firm 
maintenance  of  the  other,  because  of  its  obvious  fitness  and  piety,  and  because  of  its 
nniversal  acceptance  and  authority,  is  called  superstition  f  So  again,  why  is  not 
TOL.   II.  3  M 
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Bishop  Hooper's  most  aLtmrBgtni  pertinaeity  in  refiuiog  the  TestmenU  of  a  bishop  at 
least  as  superstitions  mm  their  nse  for  ages  past  ?  In  these,  and  the  like  cases,  it  is 
obvious  that  as  mudi  stress  is  laid  by  the  puritan  partj  on  the  ruling  of  things  in- 
difierent  (I  put  it  at  the  lowest)  one  way,  as  by  the  Church  was  ever  laid  on  the  ruling 
them  another  way ;  nay,  much  more,  sioce  the  Church  has  ever  allowed  particular 
ehurches  to  vary  their  ritual ;  the  very  thing  which  the  puritans,  and  others  like- 
minded,  superstitiously  fordid."  pp.  35, 36. 

Candlesticks  have  been  part  of  the  farnitiiTe  of  the  Christian  altar 
from  the  very  beginning,  as  significant  emblems  of  the  spiritna]  illumina- 
tion in  which,  we  are  told  in  scripture,  the  baptized  Christian  is  made 
a  partaker  in  that  holy  sacrament    It  is  a  figurative  allusion,  but 

**  A  figure  is  not  the  putting  of  one  thing  for  another  without  any  appfopriateness 
or  selection;  as  if  we  should  speak  of  a  church  under  the  name  of  a  bramble  bush, 
or  of  a  bishop  under  the  name  of  a  fig:  there  must  be  some  aptness  in  the  trope; 
sometbiog  whereby  it  shall  suggest  the  thing  intended ;  and  what  so  likely  a  source 
of  the  aptness  required  in  the  present  instance  as  that  the  candlestick,  after  the  figure 
of  the  Jewish  temple,  was  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  Christian  altar?  And  this 
remark  will  gather  strength  from  Ephesus  being  not  a  Jewish,  but  a  heathen  city. 
Had  the  Lord  been  addressing  the  Church  in  a  Jewish  city,  he  might  well  have  bor- 
rowed a  figure  from  the  Jewish  ritual:  but,  in  addressing  the  Church,  in  a  heathen  eify, 
he  would  surely  so  far  adapt  the  language  of  revelation  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  as  to  take  the  figure  from  the  furniture  of  the  Christian  Church. 

"  Such  then  is  the  answer  that  history  affords  to  the  objection  of  the  dissenter 
against  the  Anglican  custom  of  burning  candles  on  the  altar,  that  it  is  popish.  Ib 
truth  it  is  so  far  from  being  popish  that  it  obtained  in  the  apostolic  ages,  as  fiur  as  we 
can  judge  from  the  incidental  expressions  of  holy  writ;  having  been  adopted  into  the 
service  of  the  Christian  Church  from  that  of  the  Jews;  that  it  was  retained  both  in  the 
eastern  and  in  the  western  Churches  without  being  tainted  with  idolatry  or  any  error, 
till  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  at  least:  that  it  is  still  used  in  sundry  churches 
which  never  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Pope  of  Rome, —  in  some,  perhaps^ 
who  never  heard  of  him :  and  that,  in  the  Lutheran  or  Protestant  Churches,  as  well 
as  our  own,  the  Anglo-catholic  Church,  it  wot  still,  and  still  is  continued,  though 
we  have  laboured  to  cast  off  all  the  errors  of  Rome,  and  have  avowedly  gone  baek 
to  a  primitive  doctrine  and  ritual''  pp.  26, 27. 

We  recommend  Mr.  Poole's  unanswerable  pamphlet  to  the  perusal  not 
only  of  the  devout  churchman  but  to  the  dispassionate  dissenter.  But 
it  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  there  be  such  an  animal  as  a  dispassion- 
ate dissenter,  as  they  are  so  blindly  bigoted,  and  so  superstitiously  ad- 
dicted to  the  disuse  of  every  significant  usage  of  Catholic  antiquity,  and 
so  ignorant  of  ceremonies  sanctioned  by  apostles  and  martyrs,  that  they 
clamour  out  popery,  popery,  even  against  a  figure  used  by  our  Saviour 
himself.  It  has  often  surprised  us  why  men  in  the  present  day  should 
object,  upon  what  they  think  scripture  grounds,  to  the  observation  of 
times  and  seasons,  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  present  external  remem- 
brances, to  the  eye  of  the  body  as  well  as  to  the  eye  of  faith,  of  the  death 
and  passion  of  Christ ;  when  God  himself  appointed  so  many  external 
types  of  the  same  events  to  the  Jewish  Church.  We  can  accoutit  for  itjn 
no  other  way  than  by  that  re-action  which  was  occasioned  by  the  disgust 
arising  from  the  ultra  stress  which  the  adherents  of  popery  laid  upon 
rites  and  ceremonies.  That  re-action  was  fostered  too  by  the  hypocritical 
agents  of  Rome,  who  fomented  the  puritanical  schism  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  in  the  perpetuation  and  extension  of  which  they  are  as 
busily,  though  more  surely  and  successfully  engaged  at  present.  Oh 
that  it  would  please  God  to  give  us  all  the  spirit  of  unity  and  concord. 
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beal  all  our  divisions,  and  take  £1*001  our  popish  and  dissenting  ad* 
versaries  all  pride  and  hardness  of  heart,  all  envv,  and  malice,  and  un- 
cbaritableness.  But,  perhaps,  these  thorns  are  left,  like  the  Philistines 
in  Jewry,  to  goad  our  sides^  to  humble  and  correct  us,  and  to  make-  us 
sensible  of  the  inestimable  blessings  which  we  enjoy  in  the  peace  and 
communion  of  the  purest  [and  most  apostolic  church  upon  earth.  As 
afflictioiis  are  sent  on  individuals  to  try  their  faith  and  patience,  and 
to  purify  them  from  sinful  lusts  and  affections,  that  they  may  be  par- 
takers of  His  holiness ;  so  He  rebukes  and  chastises  churches  as  weU  as 
individuals,  that  they  may  be  zealous  and  repent,  and  do  their  first 
works. 


A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE  METROPOLIS,* 

Showing  the  Number  of  Deaths  from  all  Causes,  registered  between 
Saturday,  June  6,  and  Saturday,  July  11, 1840. 


Deaths  daring 

80  and 

Weeks  ending 

oto  IS. 

15  to  00. 

upwards. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

June  ....   13 

382 

300 

133 

436 

383 

819 

20 

374 

262 

135 

402 

369 

771 

27 

409 

283 

131 

444 

380 

824 

July   ••..     4 

408 

281 

141 

447 

384 

831 

H 

387 

282 

169 

447 

393 

840 

*  Under  the  term  Metropolis  are  comprised  Thirty-two  Districts,  which  in- 
clude the  City  of  London,  within  and  without  the  Walls;  the  City  and 
liberties  of  Westminster;  the  Out  ParUhe$  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality ;  and 
the  Parishes  of  St.  Mary-Ie-bone;  St.  Pancras;  Kensington;  Fulham;  Hammer- 
smith; St.  Luke,  Chelsea;  Paddington;  St.  Mary,  Stoke  Newington ;  St.  I^onard, 
Bromley;  St  Mary-le-Bow;  Camberwell;  Greenwich;  St.  Nicholas,  and  St.  Paul, 
Deptford;  and  Woolwich.    The  Population,  as  enumerated  in  1831,  was  1,594,890. 
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The  Bishop  of  Chichester  held  an  ordinal 
tion  at  Chichester  Cathedral,  on  Sunday, 
June  7th,  when  the  following  gentlemen 
were  ordained. — Deacons,  J.  Rusbridger, 
B.A.,  Wad.  colL,  Ox. ;  L.  W.  Simkinson, 
B.A.,  Trin.  coll.,  Cam. ;  F.  Browne,  B.A., 
Magd.  coll..  Cam.;  J.G.Rogers,  B.A., 
Jesus  coll..  Cam.  Priests*  —  Rev.  J.  O. 
Routt,  M.A.,  Ch.  coll.,  Cam.;  H.  Hop- 
wood,  B.  A.,  Queen's  coll..  Cam. ;  A. 
Thomas,  B.A.,  Trin.  coll.,  Cam. ;  P.  S. 
Warren,  B.A.,  Jesus  coll..  Cam. ;  J.  H. 
Broome,  Queen's  coll..  Cam. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  London  ordained 


the  following  gentlemen  on  Trinity  Sun- 
day,  14th  June.  Deacons,  —  T.  Hellyer, 
B.A.,  SL  John's  coll.,  Cam. ;  C.  Holland, 
B.  A.,  Univ.  coll.,  Oxon ;  D.  Moore,  B.A., 
Cath.  hall.  Cam. ;  G.  H.  Urqubart  Pa- 
gan, B.A.,  Oriel  coll.,  Oxon ;  M.  Biggs, 
B.A.,  Pemb.  coll.,  Cam. ;  J.  H.  Scott, 
B. A.,  Christ  Church,  Oxon;  S.  Gar- 
ratt,  B.A.,  Trin.  coll.,  Cam.;  R.  Cole, 
M.A.,  Queen's  coll.,  Ox.;  T.  T.  Storks, 
B.A.,  Jesus  coll..  Cam. ;  H.  O.  Wood, 
M.A.,  St  John's  coll..  Cam.;  J.  Bandinel, 
B.A.,  Wad.  coll.,  Oxon;  J.  Warburton, 
Ch. Mis. coll.,  Islington ;  R.  Hawes,  ditto; 
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N.  C.  Haastrupi  ditto;  D.  H.  Schmid, 
ditto;  A.  D. Campbell>  Trin. coll.,  Dub.; 
J.  Graham,  B.A.,  New  Inn  hall,  Ox. 
Priests.  — T.Dwrling,  B.A.,  St.  John's 
coll.,  Cam. ;  W.  Banister,  B.A.,  Wad. 
coll.,  Oxon;  J.  G.  Heisch,  B.A.,  Trin. 
coll..  Cam. ;  W.  B.  Ady,  B. A.,  Ex.  coll., 
Oxon.;  T.  Ainsworth,  B.A.,  Cath.  hall, 
Cam. ;  R.  H.  Bentley,  B.  A.,  New  Inn 
ball,  Oxon.;  R.  C.  W.  Colb'ns,  B.A.,  Ex. 
coll.,  Oxon.;  S.  S.  Greathead,  A.M. ;  J.  T. 
Johnson,  Ch«  Mis.  coll.,  Islington;  J. 
Long,  ditto ;  J.  F.  Osborne,  ditto ;  J.  C. 
Wendnagel,  ditto;  J.  Baumonn, ditto. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ordained 
the  following  gentlemen  at  Canterbury 
cathedral,  on  Sunday,  14th  of  June. 
Deacons — C.  U.  Barry,  B.A.,  Trin.  hall, 
Cam.;  T.  Mille8,B.A.,  Trin.  coll.,  Oxon. ; 
C.  T.  Curteis,  B.A.,  Trin.  coll.,  Cam.; 
W.  Randolph,  B.A.,  St.  John's  coll.,  Cam. ; 
J.  C.  Powell,  M.  A.,  Trin.  coll.,  Oxon.; 
Priests  —  R.  Creswell,  B.A.,  St.  John's 
coU.,  Oxon.;  A.  A.  Cornish,  B.A.,  Ex. 
coll.,  Oxon. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford  ordained 
the  following  gentlemen  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford^  on  Sunday,  I4th 
June,  1840.  Deacons. — Oxford: — H. 
Hall,  M.  A.,  Ch.  Ch.;  J.  C.  Pritchard, 
M.A.,  Oriel  coll. ;  J.  WooUey,  M.  A., 
Unir.  coll.;  J.Barclay,  B.A.,  Ch.  Ch.; 
S.  J.  Rigaud,  S.C.L.,  Ex.  coll. ;  L.  Wool- 
comb,  M.A.,  Ex.  coll. ;  C.  Nevinson,  B.A., 
Wad.  coll ;  A.  B.  C.  Stackey,  B.A.,  St. 
John's  coll.;  G.  T.  Driffield,  B.A.,  Brase- 
nose  coll, ;  W.  R.  Wardale,  M.A.,  Cor. 
Ch.  coll.;  W.  P.  Graham,  B  .A.,  Queen's 
colL  ;  J.  L.  Hoskyns^  B.A.,  Magd.  coll.; 
W.  Andrews,  M.A.,  Ex.  coU. ;  W.  Hulme, 
B.A.,  BaLcoU. ;  £.  J.  Hensley,  M.A., 
Cor.  Ch.  coll. ;  G.  A.  Butler,  B. A.,  Queen's 
coll.;  J.  P.  Evans*  B.  A.,  Jesus  coll.; 
H.  W.  Lloyd,  B.A.,  Jesus  coll. ;  T.  Pearce, 
B.A.,  Magd.  coll. ;  J.  Price,  B.A.,  New 
colL  Priests,-^  Oxford :  — T.  W.  Weare, 
M.A.,  Ch.  Ch. ;  O.  Gordon,  M.A.,  Ch. 
Ch. ;  J.  P.  Hugo,  M.A.,  Ex.  coll. ;  W.  C. 
Le  Breton,  M.A.,  Ex.  coll.;  F.  Hessey, 
B.C.L.,  St.  John's  coll.;  W.H.Ridley, 
B.A.,  Ch.  Ch.;  W.  G.  Ward,  M.A.,  Bal. 
coll. ;  J.  C.  B.  Riddell,  B.A.,  All  Souls' 
coll.;  R.HiU,  B.A„  Bal.  coll.;  W.  S. 
Crowdy,  B.A.,  Lin.  coll.;  H.  A.  Tyn- 
dale,  B.  A.,  Wad.  coll. ;  G.  Warriner, 
B.A.,  St.  Edm.  hall ;  J.  J.  Pratt,  B.A., 
St.  John's  coll. ;  J.  Penrose,  M.A.,  Lin. 
coll.;  E.  Daubeny,  M.A.,  Magd.  coll. 
Priests, — Cambridge : — J.  E.  Leefe,  M.A., 
Trin.  ooU. ;  A.  C.  Bromehead,  B.A.,  Caius 
coll. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln  ordained 
the  undermentioned  gentlemen  in  Lincoln  | 


cathedral,  on  Trinity  Sunday,  the  14th 
June.  Deacons* — H.  Bostock,  M.A., 
Wad.  coll.,  Ox. ;  I.  H.  Gossett,  B.  A., 
Ex.  coll.,  Ox. ;  G.  L.  Gower,  B.A.,  Trin. 
hall,  Cam. ;  J.  Griffith,  B.  A.,  Queen's 
colL,  Cam. ;  W.  P.  Pinkney,  M.A.,  Trin. 
coll..  Cam. ;  R.  Tindall,  B.A  ,  St  John's 
coll.,  Cam.  Priests,  — W.  J.  P.  Burrell, 
B.A.,  St.  John's  coll..  Cam.;  W.  J.  Crock- 
ford,  B.A,  Brasenose  coll.,  Ox. ;  W.Faw- 
cett,  B.A.,  Lin.  coll..  Ox.;  C.  R.  Martyn, 
B.A.,  Lin  coll.,  Ox.;  W.  G.  Nott,  B.A., 
St.  John's  coll.,  Cam.;  R.  Postlethwaite, 
B.A.,  St  Edmund's  hall,  Ox. ;  R.  Shep- 
herd, M.A.,  St.  Mary's  hall.  Ox.;  J. 
Sparke,  B.A.,  Fel.  of  Clare  Hall,  Cam. ; 
J.  Stevens,  B.A.,  Magd.  hall,  Ox. ;  E.  B. 
Turner,  B.A.,  Christ  coll..  Cam.;  A.W. 
Upcher,  B.A.,  Trin.  coll..  Cam. ;  J.  B. 
Wickes,  M.A.,  St  John's  coll.,  Ox.;  G. 
Williams,  B.A.,  Queen's  coll.,  Cambridge. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol  held  a  general  ordination  on  Tri- 
nity Sunday,  in  St.  Margaret's  Church, 
Westminster,  when  the  following  persons 
were  admitted  into  Holy  Orders.  />ea- 
cons*  —  J.  H.  Bushell,  B.A.,  Wor.  col)., 
Ox. ;  E.  E.  Estcourt,  M.A.,  Ex.  coll..  Ox.; 
R.  A.  Prichard,  S.C.L.,  Magd.  hall.  Ox. ; 
F.  Stonhouse,  B.A.,  Oriel  coll.^  Ox. ;  J. 
S.  Woodman,  B.A.,  Wor.  coll.,  Ox. ;  M. 
S.  Cole,  B.A.,  Ch.  coll., Cam.;  T.  Framp- 
ton,  B.A.,  St  John's  coll.,  Cam.;  W. 
P.  Haslewood,  B.A.,  Trin.  coll.,  Cam. ; 
B.  H.  Jones,  B.A.,  Trin.  coll.,  Cam.; 
J.  Lowder,  B.A.,  Queen's  coll.,  Cam.;  A. 
W.  Noel,  Trin.  coll.,  Cam. ;  J.  Paley, 
B.  A.  St  Peter's  coll.,  Cam.;  G.  J.  Pier- 
son,  B.A.,  Jesus  coll..  Cam. ;  R.  Roberts, 
B.A.,  Trin.  coll.,  Cam.;  F.  Sugden,B.A., 
Trin.  colL,  Cam.;  C.  F.  Ferris,  B. A., 
Trin,  coll., Dub.  Priests, —  J.  Anderson, 
B.A.,  Mer.  coll.,  Ox. ;  T.  B.  Croome, 
B.A.,  Trin.  coll..  Ox.;  F.  M.  Rowden, 
B.A.,  Wad.  coll..  Ox. ;  F.  Carlyon,  B.A. 
Pemb.  hall.  Cam.;  D.  L.  Cousins,  B.A., 
St  Peter's  coll.,  Cam. ;  J.  W.  Donaldson, 
M.A.,  Trin.  coll..  Cam. ;  E.  J.  Walmesley, 
B.A.,  St.  John's  colL,  Cam.;  T.Wood, 
B.A.,  St  John's  coll.  Cam. 

Candidates  ordained  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Durham,  in  the  parish  church  of  St 
George,  Hanover  Square,  ou  Sunday, 
5th  July,  1840.  Deacons,  —  J.  G.  Pear- 
son) Student  of  Univ.  coll.,  Durham  ;  J. 
F.  Bigge,  B.  A.,  ditto ;  W.  Nerval,  M.A., 
of  the  Univ.  of  Glasgow,  and  student  lu 
Theology,  of  Univ.  coll.,  Durham;  M, 
Thompson,  B.A.,  Univ.  coll.,  Durham  ; 
T.  Dalton,  B.A.,  Univ.  coll.,  Durham ;  £. 
Elder,  M.A.,  Bal.  coll..  Ox. ;  J.  Stewart, 
B.A.,  Trin.  coll.,  Cam. ;  H.  Barrett,  M.A., 
Pemb.  coll..   Cam.;    W.  Sisson,    Univ. 
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coll.,  Darham ;  C.  Forben,  a  Literate  Per- 
son; T.  C.  Cook,  B.A  ,  Trin.  coll.,  Dub.; 
O.Ueriot,  B.A.,  Univ.  coll.,  Durham;  £. 
Edmunds,  B. A.,  Trin.  coll.,  Dub. ;  £.  W. 
Milner,  M.A.,  Pemb.  coll..  Cam.,  Let. 
Dim.  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Priet/*.— R.  B.  Tower,  B  A.,  Univ.  coll., 
Durham ;  J.  A.  Bucrough,  B.A.,  Emm. 
coU.,  Cam. ;  W.  T.  Shields,  Univ.  coll., 
Durham;  C.  Bird,  B. A.,  Trin.  coll., 
Cam.;  W.  Bennett,  Univ,  coll..  Dub.; 
J.  B.  P.  Dennis,  B.A.,  Queen's  coU.,  Ox. 


On  Sunday,  July  5th,  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford  held  an  Ordination  in  the  Ca- 
thedral, when  the  following  gentlemen 
were  ordained.  JJeaoont,  —  J.  L.  Sbep- 
pard,  B.A.,  Wad.  coll.,  Ox.;  J.  C.  At- 
kinson, St.  John's  coll..  Cam.;  W.  F. 
Rawes,  B.A.,  Caius  coll.,  Cam.  PriestM, 
— P.  D.  Dayman,  M.A.,  Bal.  coll..  Ox. ; 
R.W.  Eyton,  B.A.,  Ch.  Ch.,  Ox,;  M. 
Jeffreys,  Brasenose  coll.,  Oxford ;  T. 
Hutchinson,  B.A.,  St.  John's  coll.,  Cam. 


PREFERMENTS. 


Rev.  J.  A.  Addison,  to  the  Perpetual 
Curacy  of  Barbon,  Westmoreland. — 
Rev.  £.  T.  Alder,  to  the  Incumbency  of 
Metfield,  Suffolk,  by  the  Parishioners.  -— 
Rev.  T.  W.  Allies,  to  be  examining  Chap- 
lain  to  the  Bishop  of  London.  —  Rev.  J. 
A.  Beckett,  to  the  Rectory  of  Manning- 
ford  Bruce,  Wilts.  —  Rev.  H.  J.  Barton, 
Rector  of  Wicken,  Northants,  to  be  a 
Rural  Dean.  —  Rev.  J.  Bellamy,  to  the 
Perpetual  Curacy  of  Lindley,  Yorkshire. 
—  Rev.  Wentworth  Bird,  to  the  Free 
Grammar  School  of  Bolton.  —  Rev.  W. 
D.  B.  BerUes,  M.A.  to  the  Evening  Lee- 
tureship  at  Milverton.  —  Rev.  T.  N. 
Bland,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Osgathorpe, 
Leicestershire. —  Rev.  £.  H.  Browne,  to 
be  Officiating  Minister  of  I'rinity  Churchy 
Stroud.  —  Rev.  H.  Brown,  to  the  Rectory 
of  Howell,  Lincolnshire  —  Rev.  J.  C. 
Browne,  to  the  Rectory  of  Compton 
Martin,  with  Nempnet,  Somerset.  —  Rev. 
H.  T.  Browne,  to  the  Curacy  of  Ports- 
mouth.—Rev.  M.  Bullock,  B.A.  Christ 
Church  College,  to  the  Rectory  of  Skir- 
penbeck,  Yorkshire.— Rev.  W.  J.  P. 
Burrell,  to  the  Rectory  of  Belleau  cum 
Aby,  in  the  County  of  Lincoln.  —  Rev. 
D.  Cameron,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Snitter- 
field,  Warwickshire. — Rev.  J.  Carlyle,  to 
the  Rectory  of  Noke,  Oxfordshire.  —  Rev. 
J.  Carr,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Alnham, 
Northumberland.  —  Rev.  T.  Coldwell,  Vi- 
car of  Apthorpe,  Northamptonshire,  to 
be  one  of  the  Domestic  Chaplains  to  the 
Duke  of  Grafton.  —  Rev.  J.  W.  Coppard, 
Perpetual  Curate  of  St.  Mary  Plympton, 
Devon,  to  be  Rural  Dean  of  Plympton«-r- 
Rev.  H.  K.  Cornish,  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Bakewel),  Derbyshire.  —  Rev.  W.  L. 
Coxbead,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Okeh  amp- 
ton. — ^Rev.  H.  S.  C.  Crook,  to  the  Vicarage 
of  Uphaven,  Wiltehire.  —  Rev.  T.  B. 
Croome,  to  the  Rectory  of  Redcomb, 
Gloucestershire. —  Rev.  T.  C.  Curteis,  to 
the  Vicarage  of  St.  Giles's,  Oxford. — 
Hev.  T.  P.  Dobson,  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Wysall,      NoUinghamshire.  —  liev.     J. 


Downes,  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of 
Stonnal,  Shenstone.  —  Rev.  T.  6.  Dur- 
din,  to  the  Living  of  Oldcastle,  in  the 
Diocese  of  Meath.  —  Rev.  W.  Elvin,  to 
be  Chaplain  of  the  Bath  Workhouse.  — 
Rev.  J.  Evans,  Incumbent  of  St.  Jameses, 
Bermondsey,  to  be  an  Additional  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  the  Society  for  Promo- 
ting Christian  Knowledge.  —  Rev.  A.  Fea- 
chem,  M.A.,  to  be  Head  Mathematical 
Master  of  Grosvenor  College,  near  Bath. 

—  Rev.  W.  W.  Gale,  to  the  Rectory  of 
Pyle,  Somerset  —  Rev.  C.  S.  Green,  to 
the  Head  Mastership  of  Milton  Abbas 
Grammar  School,  Blandford,  Dorset  — 
The  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert,  B.D.,  to 
the  Wardenship  of  Christ's  College,  Man- 
chester. —  Rev.  W.  Jackson,  of  Stockport, 
to  St.  John's  Chapel,  Workington.  —  Rev. 
C.  A.  Johns,  to  the  Curacy,  of  Yarnes- 
combe,  Devon.  —  Rev.  R.  W.  L.  Jones, 
B.A.,  to  be  Curate  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Newcastle.  —  Rev.  J.  S.  Karr,  Vicar  of 
Berkeley,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Duke  of  Roxburghe  to  be  one  of  his 
Grace's  Domestic  Chaplains.  —  Rev.  B. 
£.  Lam  pet,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Great 
Bardfield,  Essex.  —  Rev.  Mr.  Lawrence, 
to  the  Rectory  of  Tipperary.  —  Rev.  G. 
Malcolm,  Rector  of  Toddenham,  to  be 
Rural  Dean  of  the  Deanery  of  Campden, 
Gloucester.  —  Rev.  T.  Mason,  to  the  Per- 
petual Curacy  of  Culpho. —  Rev.  W.  Ma- 
son, to  the  Vicarage  of  Farlesthorpe, 
Lincolnshire.  —  Rev.  R.  Millar,  to  the 
Living  of  Newton  Hamilton.  —  Rev. 
Moses  Michell,  M.A.,  to  be  the  Re- 
sident Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Most 
Noble  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  —  Hon.  and 
Rev.  E.  Moore,  to  the  Rectory  of  West 
Ilsley,  Berks.  —  Rev.  D.  Moore,  B.A., 
of  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  to  the 
Curacy  of  St  Bride's  Fleet  Street. —  Rev. 
P.  C.  Nicholson,  to  be  Incumbent  of  St 
Luke's,  Sheepscar.  —  Rev.  H.  Parker,  to 
the  Rectory  of  Ilderton,  Northumberland. 

—  Rev.  J.  Cleoburey  Prattent,  LL.B.,  to 
the  Rectory  ofStaplcton  Preston,  Dorset 
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—  Rev.  Mr.  Rankin,  to  the  Rectory  of  St 
Pancras,  Chichester.  —  Rev.  J.  O.  Routh, 
to  the  Vicarage  of  Hoo,  Sussex.  —  Rev.  J. 
C.  Stafford,  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of 
llketshall,  St*  Lawrence,  Suffolk. — ^v. 
G.  J.  Sayce,  to  the  Rectory  of  Batcombe, 
Somerset.  —  Rev.  G.  H.  Scott,  to  the  Cu- 
racy of  Colyton,  Devon.  —  Rev.  J.  Sedg- 
wick, to  the  Vicarage  of  Scalby,  York> 
shire.  —  Rev.  A.  Thomas,  to  the.  Perpe- 
tual Curacy  of  Eyton,  Herefordshire. — 
Rev.  C.  Tower,  to  the  Curacy  of  Lough- 
ton,  Essex.  —  Rev.  D.  Tucker,  to  the 
Perpetual  Curacy  of  Taunton  St  James, 


Somersetshire.  —  Rev.  A.  VTade,  to  the 
Rectory  of  Elton,  Durham.  —  Rev.  W. 
Warcop,  to  the  Incumbency  of  St.  John's, 
Burscottgh  Bridge,  Lancashire.  —  Rev.  J. 
H.  Wilding,  to  the  Rectory  of  St  Helen's 
and  St.  Alban's,  Worcester.  —  Rev.  P. 
Wilson,  Rector  of  Newmarket  All  Saints, 
to  be  a  Surrogate  for  the  Probate  of  Wills, 
&c.  within  the  Diocese  of  Ely.  —  Rev.  J. 
Wix,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Littlebury,  Es- 
sex.—  Rev.  J.  Wood,  to  be  Assistant 
Minister  of  the  Parish  of  Darlington, 
Durham.  — Rev.  H.  T.  Young,  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Worming  ford,  Essex. 


DEATHS. 


May  27,  Rev.  R.  Lane,  30  years 
Master  of  the  endowed  Grammar  School 
at  Kingsbridge,  and  Incumbent  of  Sal- 
combe,  Devon.  —  May  30,  in  the  78th 
year  of  his  age.  Rev.  Tfaos.  Vaughan, 
Perpetual  Curate  of  Stoke  Prior  and 
Docklow,  Herefordshire. —  June  4,  Rev. 
W.  Ashmead  Pruen,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Snit- 
terfield,  Warwick.  —  June  6,  at  his 
house  in  Eaton-place,  London,  Rev.  John 
Jeffreys,  M.A.,  aged  6^ — June  6,  at 
the  Vicarage,  Exmouth,  in  the  76th  year 
of  his  age.  Rev.  Richard  Pratt,  27 
years  Vicar  of  Litdeham  cum  Exmouth, 
Devon.  —  June  9,  Rev.  George  Mariott, 
Rector  of  Kemberton,  with  Sutton  Mad- 
dock,  Salop.  —  June  14,  at  Bampton, 
Oxford,  aged  35,  Rev.  George  Carr, 
M.A.,  Curate  of  Blackboiirton.  —  June 
17,  at  the  Lecture-house,  Dedham,  Es- 
sex, in  the  58th  year  of  his  age.  Rev. 
W.  M.  Hurlock,  B.A.,  Lecturer  of  that 
Parish,  and  Rector  of  Hellington,  Nor- 
folk.—  June  24,  at  his  residence,  Chel- 
tenham, Rev.  G.  Bonner,  LL.B.,  Incum- 


bent of  St  James's  Church,  Cheltenham. 

—  Julys,  at  Exminster,  Rev.  H.  Burl- 
ton,  Chaplain  to  the  High  Sheriff  of  De- 
von.—  July  4,  at  Aust,  in  his  42nd  year, 
Rev.  H.  Gough,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Aust 
and  Northwick,  with  Redwick.  —  July 
4,  Dr.  Hodgkinson,  Senior  Fellow  and 
Vice-Provost  of  Dublin  University, — 
July  7,  the  Right  Rev.  John  Banks  Jen- 
kinson,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Da- 
vid's, Dean  of  Durham  and  Brecon,  and 
Visitor,  officially,  of  St  David's  College, 
Lampeter.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
St  David's  in  1825.  —  Rev.  J.  Blackmell, 
Rector  of  Manner- Divy,  Pembrokeshire, 
aged  42.  —  Rev.  R.  Carruthers,  M.A., 
many  years  Curate  of  Holbeach,  aged  62. 

—  Rev.  Lord  E.  Chichester,  Rector  of 
Kilmore,  Ireland.  —  Rev.  R.  Hardy,  Es- 
sex, aged  28  years.  —  At  Ashted,  Rev. 
C.  Hayden,  B.A.,  Chaplain  to  the  Bir- 
mingham Workhouse.  —  At  Ringmer, 
Sussex,  Rev.  W.  Mackenzie,  D.D., 
sixteen  years  Rector  of  Burwash,  Sussex. 
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Oxford.  —  Address  prom  the  Uni- 
versity TO  Her  Majesty.  —  The  Uni- 
versity Address  was  presented  on  Wednes- 
day, June  24th.  The  procession  to 
Buckingham  Palace  set  off  from  Willis's 
Rooms  at  half-past  one  o'clock,  and 
reached  the  palace  a  few  minutes  before 
two,  when  they  were  joined  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  the  Earl  of  Devon,  Lord 
Eldon,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Sir  Robert 
H.  Inglis,  Sir  Henry  Halford,  Mr.  Est- 
court,  Mr.  Round,  and  about  one  hun- 
dred other  distinguished  members  of  the 
University. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Ad- 
dress :  — 

<'  Most  Gracious  Sovereign  , 

**  We,  your  Majesty's  dutiful  and  loyal 


subjects,  the  Chancellor,  Masters,  and 
Scholars  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
earnestly  desire  to  express  to  your  Ma- 
jesty the  feelings  of  horror  and  indigna- 
tion with  which  we  have  heard  of  the  des- 
perate and  treasonable  attempt  recently 
made  upon  tht  sacred  life  of  your  Most 
Gracious  Majesty,  as  well  as  our  deepest 
concern  and  sorrow  that  any  one  should 
have  been  found  in  your  Majesty's  domi- 
nions capable  of  so  atrocious  an  act.  It 
is  with  the  most  fervent  joy  that  we  re- 
flect upon  the  providental  preservation  of 
your  Majesty  and  of  your  Majesty's 
Royal  Consoi*t,  in  so  imminent  and  awful 
a  danger;  and  we  render  our  heartfelt 
thanks  to  that  Almighty  Being,  by  whose 
gracious  interposition  your  Mi^esty  has 
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bfen  shielded  in  the  hour  of  peril,  and  a 
dreadfol  calamity  has  been  averted  from 
these  realms.  We  earnestly  pray  that  your 
Majesty  may  continue  to  enjoy  His  gra- 
cious favour  and  protection,  and  may 
long  be  preserved  to  reign,  as  now,  in  the 
hearts  of  an  affectionate  and  loyal  people, 
devoted  to  the  person,  and  rejoicing  in 
the  sway  of  so  mild  and  beneficent  a 
Sovereign.  Given  at  our  House  of  Con- 
vocation  under  oar  common  seal,  this 
15th  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  1840." 

To  which  Her  Mi^^^ty  most  graciously 
replied  as  follows :, — 

"I  thank  you  for  this  expression  of 
your  feelings  upon  the  protection  lately 
extended  to  me  by  the  Almighty  Disposer 
of  events.  Desirous  as  I  must  ever  be 
to  live  in  the  hearts  of  an  attached  and 
united  people,  I  feel  the  full  value  of  the 
byal  congratulations  and  fervent  thanks- 
givings of  such  a  body  as  the  University 
of  Oxford." 

Cambridok.— University  Address 
TO  THE  QuBEN. — The  address  to  Her 
Majesty  from  this  university,  on  her  recent 
escape  from  assassination,  was  presented 
on  Wednesday,  June  24th.  The  deputa- 
tion and  members  of  the  university 
reached  Buckingham  Palace  at  two 
o'clock,  and  were  received  in  the  library, 
aod  from  thence  conducted  to  the  pre- 
sence of  Her  Majesty  in  the  throne  room. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Tatham,  Master  of  St 
John's,  the  yice-Chancellor,  read  the  fol- 
lowing address:^ 

**  To  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent 

Majesty. 

**  The  humble  address  of  the  Chancellor, 

Master,  and  Scholars  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge. 

**  Most  Gracious  Sovereign,— We,  your 
Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects, 
the  Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  humbly  ap- 
proach the  throne  to  express  our  deep 
concern  and  indignation  at  the  late  atro- 
cious attempt  directed  against  the  sacred 


person  of  your  Majesty,  and  to  offer  our 
heartfelt  congratulations  upon  the  pre- 
servation of  your  Majesty  and  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Albert,  from  the 
imminent  danger  to  which  your  Mi^esty 
and  your  illustrious  Consort  Have  been 
exposed. 

**  In  this  preservation  we  acknowledge, 
wi^h  hearts  ftill  of  gratitude,  the  merciful 
interposition  of  an  over-ruling  Providence ; 
and  we  fervently  pray  that  the  Almighty 
Disposer  of  events  may  continue  gra- 
ciously to  protect  your  Msjesty  and  ^our 
royal  consort,  to  surround  your  Mi^esty 
with  every  public  and  domestic  blessing, 
and  to  shield  from  every  danger  a  life  so 
justly  dear  to  your  people,  and  so  inti- 
mately connected  widi  the  welfare  of  the 
empire. 

*<  Amidst  the  gloom  diffused  by  the  fla- 
gitious act  which  now  calls  forth  the  in- 
dignant reprobation  of  every  class  of  your 
Majesty's  subjects,  we  are  cheered  by  the 
confident  persuasion  that  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  peril  from  which  your  Ma- 
^ety  has  happily  been  preserved  will 
strengthen,  in  the  minds  of  all,  the  obli- 
gations of  duty  and  the  feelings  of  attach- 
ment to  your  Majesty's  royal  person  and 
government;  and  we  deem  it  peculiarly 
incumbent  upon  us  to  assure  your  Majesty 
that  it  will  animate  our  endeavours  to  in- 
stil  into  the  minds  of  the  youth  committed 
to  our  care  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  obe- 
dience, and  to  inculcate  that  reverence  for 
authority,  which,  under  the  divine  bless- 
ing, is  the  only  sure  foundation  of  order 
and  social  happiness." 

ANSWER    OF    HER   MAJESTY. 

"  I  gratefully  acknowledge  with  you 
the  providential  interposition  of  the  Fa- 
ther of  all  Mercies  in  our  recent  preser- 
vation from  unexpected  peril. 

<*  I  thank  you  for  the  prayers  which 
you  ofier  up  for  my  welfare,  and  1  trust 
that  I  may  continue  to  receive,  as  I  shall 
always  study  to  deserve,  those  expressions 
of  loyalty  and  attachment  which  this  oc- 
casion has  so  universally  called  forth." 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


American  Episcopal  Church.  -— 
The  following  letter  has  been  addressed 
to  the  Bp.  of  Barbadoes,  by  Bishop  Gris- 
wold: — 

Boston,  Massachusetts,  Jpril  4f  1839. 

Right  Reverend  and  Dear  Sir,— During 
the  last  General  Convention  of  the  Pro- 
testant  Episcopal  Churoh,  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  House  of  Bishops 
adopted  the  following  resolutions  :— 


**  1st  That  it  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  proper  discipline  of  this  church, 
that  no  clergyman  from  a  foreign  episco- 
pal church,  should  be  received  into  union 
with  any  diocese  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept he  bring  a  regular  and  formal  dis- 
missory  letter  from  the  foreign  bishop  with 
whose  diocese  he  was  last  connected;  and 
farther,  that,  when  so  received,  he  should 
be  regarded  on  all  sides  as  having  entirely 
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passed  from  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishop  from  whom  the  letter  dis- 
missory  is  brought,  to  that  of  the  bishop 
by  whom  it  is  accepted ;  and  farther,  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  house,  no  such  cler- 
gyman, or  any  other,  desirous  of  passing 
from  the  church  in  the  United  States,  to 
that  of  any  foreign  state,  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived by  any  foreign  bishop  into  connec- 
tion with  his  diocesC)  except  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  regular  and  formal  dismissory 
letter  from  the  bishop  within  whose  juris- 
diction he  was  last  connected  here;  and 
that,  when  thus  accepted,  and  only  then, 
can  he  be  considered  as  discharged  from 
all  obligations  of  canonical  obedience  to 
the  discipline  of  this  Church* 

*^  2.  That  the  presiding  bishop  of  this 
Church  be  appointed  to  enter  into  cor- 
respondence with  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  as 
primate  of  all  Ireland,  the  primate  of  the 
episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  the  bishops ' 
of  the  Protestant  episcopal  Churches  in 
the  West  India  Islands,  add  in  the  colonies 
of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arranging  as  soOn  ds  possible,  a 
general  concurrence  in  the  above  regula* 
tions,  and  to  report  to  this  bouse  at  the 
next  general  convention." 

In  performance  of  the  duty  thus  as* 
signed  me,  I  have  the  honour  to  address 
your  lordship,  and  request  that  you  will 
be  pleased  to  take  into  consideration  a  sub* 
ject  which  much  concerns  the  common  good 
of  the  Church  with  which  we  are  con- 
nected, and  that  you  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  communicate  to  me,  in  Boston 
Massachusetts,  what  is  your  pleasure  or 
advice  respecting  the  above  resolutions. 
With  much  reverence  and  respect,  &c. 
(Signed)  Alexander  P.  Grisv^old. 

Presiding  Bishop  of  the  House  of  Bishops. 
To  the  Right  Rev.  W.  H.  Coleridge, 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Barbadoes,  &:c.  <Scc. 
Church  Extension. — Sir  R.  Inglis 
brought  forward  his  motion  in  favour 
of  Church  Extension,  on  Tuesday,  Jtine 
30th,  and  contended  that  ^the  present 
Church  establishment,  he  meant  the 
fabric  of  the  Churcli,  was  insufficient 
for  the  wants. of  the  population.  The 
average  date  of  the  building  of  the 
Churches  was  in  the  middle  ages,  some- 
where about  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
The  churches  at  that  time  erected  were 
adapted  to  a  population  of  4,500,000,  and 
were  adequate  to  the  wants  of  that  num- 
ber; but  it  was  self-evident,  from  the 
great  increase  in  late  years,  that  the  ori- 
ginal number  of  churches  was  not  ade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  the  people.    The 


increase  of  population  had  been  rapid  up 
to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  but  from 
that  period  the  increase  had  been  still 
more  enormous,  for  the  additional  number 
was  not  less  than  6,500,000.  The  in- 
crease was  partial;  it  was  not  spread 
equally  over  the  surface  of  the  empire, 
but  it  had  occurred  in  large  masses  in 
towns.  Every  great  town,  whose  popula- 
tion some  years  back  exceeded  10,000, 
had  doubled  its  number  within  the  last 
forty  years.  The  increase  of  population 
having  been  in  the  ratio  that  he  had 
stated,  or  nearly  so,  what  had  been  the 
increased  means  of  religious  instruction 
provided  to  meet  the  additional  wants? 
In  London  alone,  according  to  Bishop 
Burnett,  and  according  to  an  account 
which  was  made  the  foundation  of  an  act 
of  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
there  were  inore  than  200,000  persons 
destitute  of  religious  instruction,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  by  a  legislature 
deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
the  inculcation  of  religious  truths,  to  pass 
an  act  of  parliament  for  the  erection  of 
fifty-two  churches  in  the  metropolis  alone. 
But  the  evil  was  not  only  great  because 
it  was  partial  —  it  was  doubly  so  because 
it  was  felt  by  the  poorer  classes  alone,  who 
had  no  means  of  supplying  themselves 
with  religious  instruction,  and  who,  there- 
fore, looked  to  those  in  whose  hands  the 
providence  of  God  had  placed  those 
means  —  to  whom  he  trusted  they  would 
not  appeal  in  vain.  With  regard  to  the 
relative  number  of  Dissenters  and  niem- 
bei*s  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  had 
looked  as  closely  and  as  impartially  into 
them  as  be  could,  and  he  believed  the 
statements  made  as  to  the  superior  num- 
ber of  the  Dissenters  to  be  essentially 
contradicted  by  the  facts  of  the  case*  No 
efforts  of  the  Church  and  the  Dissenters 
had  as  yet  been  able  to  overtake  the 
spiritual  destitution  of  the  people,  nor 
could  they.  Unless,  therefore,  the  state 
should  interfere  the  people  would  gra- 
dually fall  more  and  more  into  habits  of 
vice,  immorality,  irreligion,  or  false  reli- 
gion.  He  would  make  no  estimate;  he 
stated  the  want,  leaving  the  Government 
to  provide  for  it;  or  if  not,  to  sustain  the 
responsibility. 

Lord  Sandon  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  supported  byMr.  G.  Knight,  Mr. 
O.  Stuart,  Mr.  Milnesjand  Lord  Duncan- 
non,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Baines, 
Mr.  O'Connell,  and  by  Lord  John  RusselL 

The  house  then  divided.  The  numbers 
were,  for  the  motion,  149;  against  it, 
168;  majority  against  it,  19. 
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{Continued  from p,  406.) 

It  is  an  old  observation,  that  no  persons  need  reformation  so  much 
as  reformers:  probably  because,  in  their  zeal  for  the  correction  of 
others,  they  are  apt  to  overlook  themselves;  they  see  the  mote  in 
their  brother's  eye,  but  cannot  discern  the  beam  iu  their  own. 
This  was  eminently  the  case  with  Andrew  Melville.  His  whole  at- 
tention^ at  this  time,  was  occupied  in  moulding  the  church  into  a 
presbyterian  or  republican  form,  which,  in  his  eyes,  was  no  doubt 
a  reformation  ;i  and  yet,  in  his  own  office,  as  principal  of  St.  Mary's 
college,  and  rector  of  the  university,  he  had  allowed  the  worst  abuses 
to  prevail.  In  a  visitation  of  the  university  in  the  year  1588,  it  is  re- 
corded, "  Mr.  Andrew  Melville  found  by  voting,  that  he  has  not  per- 
formed the  office  of  a  rector  in  the  administration  thereof,  to  the  ruling 
and  ordering  of  the  university;  that,  neither  in  the  government  of  the 
college,  nor  in  teaching,  nor  in  the  administration  of  their  rents  has 
conformed  him  to  the  reformed  foundation  and  act  of  parliament." ' 
In  another  visitation  a  few  years  later,  still  graver  charges  were  brought 
against  him  :  '^  In  the  new  college  (says  Spottiswood)  whereof  the 
said  Mr.  Andrew  had  the  charge,  all  things  were  found  out  of  order ; 


^  Dr.  M^Crie,  io  his  defence  of  Melville's  presbyterianism,  quotes  him  with  appro- 
bation, as  saying,  in  his  speech  before  the  general  assembly,  Jfirsty  that  '*  the  word 
bithop  and  presbyter  are  interchangeably  used  in  the  New  Testament;"  and,  secondly, 
that  **  it  wa;)  the  opinion  of  Jerome  and  other  Christian  fathers,  that  all  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  were  at  first  equal."  In  these  assertions  there  is  some  truth,  mixed  up 
with  much  disingenuousness.  In  regard  to  the  Jirtt,  undoubtedly,  <<tHe  words 
bishop  and  presbyter  are  interchangeably  used  in  the  New  Testament  ;'^  but  then, 
Timothy  and  Titus  were  placed  by  St  Paul  over  the  said  bishops  or  presbyters,  and 
much  more,  therefore,  over  the  deacons,  inasmuch  as  they  were  commanded  to  ordain 
them  (Tit.  i.  5,  1  Tim.  v.  22),  and  to  govern  them  (1  Tim.  v.  19.)  In  other  words, 
Timothy  and  Titus  were  bishops,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  and  that,  by  apos- 
tolical appointment.  With  regard  to  the  second  position,  as  to  '*  Jerome  and  the 
other  Christian  fathers,"  the  case  is  simply  this ;  Jerome  is  the  only  one  of  the 
fathers  who  asserts,  or  teems  to  assert,  the  original  equality  of  ministers,  and  this  he 
does  in  only  one  passage  of  his  writings,  which  has  been  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  pres- 
byterians ;  whereas,  in  various  other  passages  he  distinctly  asserts  the  superiority  of 
bishops  to  priests  and  deacons.    See  Sinclair's  Vindication  of  Episcopacy,  p.  62. 

'  Printed  volume  of  "  Evidence"  relative  to  the  university,  p.  197. 
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the  rents  ill-husbanded,  and  the  professions  neglected ;  and,  in  place 
of  divinity  lectures,  political  questions  were  often  agitated  ;  as, 
whether  the  election  or  succession  of  kings  were  the  better  form  of 
government  ?  How  far  the  royal  power  extended  ?  and  if  kings 
might  be  censured  for  abusing  the  same,  and  deposed  by  the  estates 
of  the  kingdom  ?  "  James  very  properly  interfered  to  put  a  stop  to 
these  abuses,  and  constrained  the  professors  to  confine  themselves  to 
their  proper  business. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life.  Archbishop  Adamson  fell  into  va- 
rious misfortunes.  He  began  to  sink  under  an  incurable  distemper, 
and  he  was  iniquitously  deprived  of  the  trifling  pension  which  the 
Duke  of  Lennox  had  promised  him  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  arch- 
bishopric. When  in  this  unhappy  condition,  he  published  the  la- 
mentations of  Jeremiah  in  Latin  verse,  and  dedicated  the  work  to  the 
king,  in  the  hope  of  attracting  his  attention  and  sympathy  ;  but  it 
procured  him  no  favour.  To  heighten  his  troubles,  his  religious  an- 
tagonists now  began  to  insult  over  him.  One  Sempell  published  a 
*'  legend  of  his  life,"  which,  even  a  modern  presbyterian  writer*  calls 
"a  most  gross  and  illiberal  attack  upon  the  character  of  Dr.  P. 
Adamson,  a  prelate  of  ingenuity  and  erudition  who  has  often  been 
scandalously  traduced."  And,  lastly,  his  old  opponent,  Melville, 
told  him  that  all  these  evils  were  a  just  judgment  of  heaven  upon 
him  for  his  acceptance  of  the  episcopal  office ;  and,  when  he  was  on 
his  death  bed,  prevailed  on  him  to  put  his  signature  to  a  recantation 
of  his  former  opinions,  which  he  took  care  to  publish  to  the  world, 
though  it  was  known  the  old  man  was  too  ill  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  document  he  had  signed.  And,  to  complete  his  humiliation, 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  asking  and  accepting  charitable  aid 
from  the  very  individual  who  had  been  the  chief  means  of  reducing 
him  to  his  present  deplorable  condition.  He  died  soon  after,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1592,  abandoned  both  by  the  king  and  the 
presbyterian s ;  having  witnessed  his  Church  completely  superseded 
by  the  Genevan  system  which  Melville  had  been  long  labouring  to 
establish,  and  had  at  length  succeeded  in  affecting.^  Still,  however, 
such  of  the  titular  bishops  as  remained  were  allowed  by  the  king  to 
retain  their  seats  in  parliament  as  one  of  the  three  ancient  estates  of 
the  realm. 

But,  though  Melville  succeeded  in  his  endeavours,  it  was  far  from 
being  with  the  concurrence  of  such  of  the  original  reformers  as  were 
yet  alive.  Erskine,  of  Dun,  opposed  the  introduction  of  the  new  sys- 
tem into  his  district  of  Angus ;  and,  Spottiswood,  the  superintendent 
of  Lothian,  declared  that,  though  he  had  nothing  to  object  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Reformation,  yet  he  believed  the  government  of  the 
ancient  Church  preferable  to  that  now  introduced.    These  and  other 


^  Dr.  Irving  in  his  Life  of  Buchanan. 

'  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  a  Roman  Catholic  writer,  Dempster,  speaks  of  Adam- 
son ;  "  He  was  one  of  those  heretics  (he  says)  who,  under  the  name  of  archbishop,  de- 
formed the  Church  of  St.  Andrew's;  yet,  a  most  learned  man,  and  an  admirable  Greek 
and  Latin  scholar.  He  died  in  poverty,  I  hear,  because  he  was  thought  by  the  minis- 
ters of  Satan  to  be  more  inclined  to  the  Catholic  faith  than  was  becoming." 
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men  of  the  same  school  made  a  vigorous  stand  against  the  system 
of  parity,  and  withdrew  not  their  opposition  till  they  were  hooted  by 
the  mob,  and  compelled  to  leave  the  assembly.^  What  a  lesson ! 
The  very  men  who,  thirty  years  before,  had  led  the  people  of  Scot- 
land along  with  them  in  the  cause  of  Reformation,  were  now  insulted 
by  them,  and  driven  from  the  assembly  which  they  had  themselves 
created  !  It  is  a  fact  not  very  favourable  to  the  doctrine  that  "  the 
people"  are  the  source  of  all  legitimate  power,  that  they  never  con- 
tinue long  of  the  same  opinions.  It  is  a  doctrine  on  the  results  of 
which  we  never  can  be  certain,  on  which  account  alone,  independent 
of  more  weighty  considerations,  it  cannot  be  a  safe  principle  of 
action.  Dr.  M'Crie's  way  of  accounting  for  Erskine's  opposition  to 
the  Melvillian  system  is  ingenious ;  "  if  at  a  later  period  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  entangled  by  the  politics  of  the  court,  and  lent  the 
influence  of  his  name  to  measures  injurious  to  the  Church,  bis  ad- 
vanced age,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  times,  may  be  pleaded  as  an 
extenuation  of  his  fault."  The  plain  truth  is,  that  Erskine  had 
remained  true  to  his  original  reform  principles,  such  as  they  were, 
and  Melville  had  departed  from  them. 

The  new  ecclesiastical  establishment,  determined  to  depart  as  widely 
as  possible  from  the  practice  of  the  Christian  Church  for  the  pre- 
ceding 1500  years,  appointed  four  classes  of  ministers  for  its  govern- 
ment; Jirsi,  the  pastor,  whose  business  it  was  to  preach  and  dispense 
the  sacraments,  marry,  and  superintend  the  congregation  generally ; 
second,  the  doctor,  who  was  to  explain  the  texts  of  scripture,  but 
not  to  apply  it ;  third,  the  presbyter  or  elder  was  to  assist  pastors  in 
their  ministerial  duties ;  and  fourth,  the  deacon,  who  was  to  have 
the  charge  of  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  congregation.  The  im- 
position of  hands  in  ordaining  was  now  also  admitted  for  the  first 
time  since  the  Reformation ;  but,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  they 
who  had  never  received  any  ordination  could  not  be  in  a  very  fit 
state  to  impart  it.  Indeed  it  is  surprising  that  they  consented  even 
to  adopt  the  empty  form,  considering  their  well  known  sentiments 
on  the  subject :  for  J.  Melville,  who  was  the  echo  of  all  his  uncle 
Andrew's  opinions,  and  who  was  himself  minister  of  Anstruther  and 
Kilrenny,  expressly  calls  the  distinction  between  the  clergy  and  laity, 
"  the  pride  of  papistry  and  arrogancy  of  the  shavelings."  *  With  respect 
to  the  headship  of  the  new  Church,  though  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
any  visible  body  without  a  visible  head,  yet,  as  the  favourite  principle 
of  parity  natui;ally  rendered  all  personal  control  unpalatable,  the 
ministers  resolved  to  yield  subjection  to  none  but  an  invisible  head. 
To  make  up  for  this,  however,  the  civil  magistrate  was  armed  with 
extensive  powers,  being  bound  to  "  make  laws  and  constitutions  for 
the  advancement  of  the  kirk  according  to  God's  word  ;"  and,  when  he 
was  in  any  doubt,  he  was  *'  to  hear  and  obey  the  voice  of  the  ministers, 
and  reverence  the  Son  of  God  by  them  speaking  !'*  The  plain  mean- 
ing of   this  was,   that  whatever  party   got  the  ascendency  in  the 


^  Bishop  Russeirs  Hist,  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  11.4. 
3  M*Crie's  Life  of  A.  Melville,  1.  271. 
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general  assembly,  was  to  oblige  the  executive  government  lo  act 
according  to  its  dictates,  and  thus  to  tyrannize  at  pleasure  over  the 
civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  people.  This  was  no  great  step 
gained  after  thirty- two  years  of  reformation ! 

The  period  which  witnessed  the  triumph  of  the  Melvillian  system 
was  one  of  so  much  turbulence  and  disorder,  that  it  speedily  worked 
out  its  own  destruction.  I  will  here  put  down  chronologically  those 
events  connected  with  St.  Andrews,  which  occurred  during  the  period 
in  question,  1592.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  J.  Melville's 
*'  diary,"  p.  206,  the  narrative,  however,  being  somewhat  abbre- 
viated and  the  spelling  modernized.  *'  In  that  summer  the  devil 
stirred  up  a  most  dangerous  tumult  of  the  people  of  St.  Andrews, 
against  my  uncle  (A.  Melville)  to  the  extreme  peril  of  his  life,  if 
God  had  not  been  his  protection.  The  wicked  malicious  rulers  of  the 
town  hated  Mr.  Andrew,  because  he  could  not  bear  with  their  un- 
godly and  unjust  dealing ;  and  they  incensed  the  rascally  mob  by 
false  information  against  him  and  his  college  (St.  Mary's),  makiti^ 
them  believe  that  he  and  the  college  sought  the  trouble  of  the  town. 
They  being  thus  prepared,  the  devil  furnishes  them  with  an-  oppor- 
tunity of  falling  to  work.  There  were  some  students  of  theology, 
who,  wearying  to  go  out  of  the  college  to  their  exercise,  erected 
a  large  pair  of  butts  in  the  college  garden  adjoining  to  a  wynd  of  the 
town.  At  this  they  were  shooting  one  afternoon,  when  otaeof  them 
(Mr.  John  Caldcleuche,  a  master  of  theology,  but  scarcely  a  scholar 
in  archery),  missing  the  butt,  and  some  thatched  houses  beyond, 
shot  his  arrow  down  the  wynd,  and  hit  an  old  honest  matman  of 
the  town,  and  hurt  him  on  the  neck.  This  coming  to  the  ears  of 
the  foresaid  malicious  rulers,  they  rung  the  common  bell,  and  stirred 
up  the  mob,  who  attacked  the  college,  broke  open  the  gate,  and,  with 
great  violence  tried  to  force  an  entrance  into  the  hall,  crying  fbr  fire 
to  burn  it.  But  the  Lord  assisting  his  servant  with  wisdom  and 
courage,  enabled  him  to  deal  mildly  with  some  of  them,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  misled,  and  sharply  with  others  whom  he  knew  to  be 
deceivers  of  the  people.  By  the  exertions  of  Mr.  David  Black,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Wilkie,  principal  of  St  Leonard's,  with  other  mesters 
and  scholars  of  the  university,  after  long  vexation  and  much  ado, 
the  uproar  was  quelled."  p.  206.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind 
the  reader  that  both  the  Melvilles  were  keen  party  men,  and  that 
they  made  no  scruple  of  ascribing  to  the  devil  whatever  was  contrary 
to  their  own  pre-conceived  notions  of  propriety. 

1593.  To  do  Melville  justice,  he  was  not* wanting  in  presence  of 
mind,  or  personal  courage,  of  which  he  gave  an  example  this  year. 
I  am  again  indebted  to  his  nephew's  "  diary."  «*  On  Michaelmas  day 
this  year,  the  crafts  and  burgesses  of  St.  Andrews  changing  their  pro- 
vost, chose  Captain  W.  Murray,  instead  of  Learmont  laird  of  Dairsy^ 
which  made  the  latter  and  his  friends  so  enraged,  that  one  of  their 
number,  Balfour,  of  Burley,  came  into  the  town  by  night,  with  a  few 
of  his  servants,  and  committed  personal  violence  on  some  of  the 
inhabitants.  Learmont  himself  assembled  all  his  adherents,  intending 
to  revenge  himself  on  those  who  had  opposed  his  election ;  which, 
when  it  was  announced  to  my  uncle,  being  then  rector  of  the  uni- 
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versity^  and  so  a  civil  magistrate,  he  convoked  the  whole  of  the 
university ;  and«  supported  by  Lord  Lindsay,  Sir  George  Douglas, 
the  towns  people  and  others,  made  the  invaders  glad  to  keep  their 
distance.  He  marched  a  great  part  of  the  day  with  a  white  spear  in 
his  hand."  1596.  Two  events  occurred  this  year  which  afforded  such 
an  exhibition  of  democratic  insolence,  on  the  p'^rt  of  Melville  and  his 
tosociates,  that  it  determined  James  and  his  council  to  use  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  get  rid  of  a  religious  system,  which  under  the 
specious  plea  of  defending  ecclesiastical  rights  gave  birth  to  great 
tyranny  and  intolerance. 

Melville  and  a  party  of  his  friends^  including  his  nephew  James, 
who  was  somewhat  more  mannerly  than  his  uncle  in  expressing  his 
sentiments,  took  occasion  to  wait  on  the  king  to  remonstrate  with  him 
on  a  matter  which  they  conceived  to  be  an  ■  infringement  on  their 
spiritual  independence.  It  had  been  previously  settled  that  James 
should  be  the  spokesman,  and^  accordmgly  he  began  in  a  becoming 
style ;  hot,  he  had  not  proceeded  far  before  Andrew^  unable  to  re- 
strain himself,  rudely  seized  the  sleeve  of  the  king's  robes,  and, 
calling  him  *'  God's  silly  vassal,"  thus  addressed  him,  *'  I  tell  you 
again^  as  I  have  told  you  before  divers  times,  that  there  are  two  kings 
and  two  kingdoms  in  Scotland.  There  is  King  James  the  head  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  there  is  King  Jesus  the  head  of  the  Church, 
whose  subject  King  James  is,  and  of  whose  kingdom  he  is  not  a  king 
nor  a  head,  but  a  member.  Sir,  those  whom  Christ  has  called,  and 
commanded  to  watch  over  his  Church  (meaning  himself  and  his 
party)  have  power  and  authority  from  him  to  govern  his  spiritual 
kingdom  both  jointly  and  severally."  This  was  precisely  the  lan- 
guage and  behaviour  of  Popes  Innocent  TIL,  and  Gregory  VII.,  to 
the  sovereigns  of  their  time  ;  only  that  they  expressed  themselves  in 
more  dignified  language;  and  their  pretensions  came  with  better 
grace  from  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  heads  of  the  western 
Church,  than  from  a  presbyterian  minister,  who,  nevertheless,  seems 
to  have  been  as  proud  of  his  parity  as  the  pontiffs  were  of  their 
serous  servorum  Beu  *'  Of  all  men  (says  Spottiswood)  none  could 
worse  endure  parity  and  loved  more  to  command,  than  they  who  had 
introduced  it  into  the  Church."  In  fact,  it  is  the  desire  of  command- 
ing others  which  makes  some  men  impatient  of  being  themselves  com- 
manded. In  order  to  escape  from  the  control  of  their  superiors, 
their  first  step  is  to  introduce  parity  among  all  the  members  of  the 
community ;  and,  when  they  have  accomplished  that  object^  they 
next  endeavour,  by  party  spirit  and  ambition,  to  acquire  a  real,  when 
they  cannot  obtain  a  nominal,  authority  over  their  equals. 

The  next  religious  outrage  which  was  committed  this  year  was  at 
St.  Andrews,  by  a  presbyterian  divine  of  the  name  of  Black. 
Tins  person  entertained  his  audience  from  the  pulpit,  by  telling  them 
that  King  James,  in  permitting  the  popish  lords  Huntly,  Angus,  and 
Errol,  to  return  from  exile,  whither  they  had  been  banished  for  their 
religion,  had  "discovered  the  treachery  of  his  heart;"  that  "  all 
kings  were  the  devil's  bairns ;"  that  Satan  had  now  the  direction  of 
the  court ;  that  the  queen  of  England  was  an  atheist ;  that  the  judges 
of  the  land  were  miscreants,  and  accepted  bribes ;  that  the  nobility 
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were  godless  and  degenerate ;  and  the  privy  councillors,  cormorants, 
and  men  of  no  religion  !  Black's  brethren,  instead  of  condemning 
these  harsh  sentiments,  made  common  cause  with  him,  and  asserted 
that  he  was  not  answerable  to  any  civil  tribunal  for  an  offence  which 
they  chose  to  call  an  ecclesiastical  one.  The  king  took  up  the 
matter  seriously,  and  determined  to  bring  it  to  an  issue.  In  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  the  kirk,  headed  by  Melville,  the  privy  council 
proceeded  against  the  refractory  minister,  and,  having  obtained  proof 
of  the  offensive  expressions  he  had  used,  they  found  him  guilty, 
and  referred  his  punishment  to  the  king.  James,  always  inclined 
to  the  side  of  leniency,  and  unwilling  to  hurt  the  cause  of  religion, 
through  the  medium  of  its  ministers,  contented  himself  with  banishing 
Black  to  the  north  of  Scotland.  But,  to  secure  peace  for  the  future, 
he  required  from  the  other  ministers,  that  they  should  each  subscribe 
a  bond  of  civil  obedience,  under  pain  of  their  stipends  being  seques- 
trated. This  roused  the  zeal  and  wrath  of  the  celebrated  Robert 
Bruce,  then  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  who  preached  a  fiery 
sermon  in  which  he  cast  gross  reflections  on  such  statesmen  as  had 
given  the  king  their  advice  in  the  pending  dispute  with  the  kirk  ;  and 
warned  his  audience  that  if  they  did  not  stoutly  resist  the  court, 
popery  would  soon  be  the  established  religion  of  the  land.  This  had 
the  effect  designed  by  the  preacher.  Edinburgh  became  the  scene 
of  as  great  an  uproar  as  the  theatre  of  Ephesus,  in  the  time  of  the 
apostle  Paul;  only  that  now  the  cry  among  the  multitude  was, 
**  God  and  the  kirk,"  "  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon,"  until 
the  whole  city  rose  in  arms,  the  greater  part  not  knowing  for  what 
purpose  they  were  come  together.  Happily,  however,  a  sensible 
'^  town-clerk"  was  found  in  the  person  of  an  influential  citizen 
named  John  Watt,  who  succeeded  in  persuading  the  people  to  do 
''  nothing  rashly;"  and,  assisted  by  some  of  his  brother  tradesmen, 
rescued  the  king  from  the  perilous  situation  in  which  the  mob  had 
placed  him,  and  conducted  him  in  safety  to  Holyrood  palace.  Next 
day,  it  was  found  that  the  chief  ministers  had  not  diminished  their 
violence,  and  were  resolved  to  follow  up  what  they  had  begun  ;  but, 
the  magistrates  and  citizens  of  Edinburgh  now  took  part  with  the 
king,  and  the  ministers,  to  avoid  imprisonment,  took  their  flight  into 
England.^ 

1597.  One  Sunday  in  this  year,  James  went  to  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Andrews,  to  hear  a  sermon  from  a  presbyterian  preacher  of  the 
name  of  Wallace.  In  the  course  of  the  sermon,  Wallace  advanced 
something  which  clashed  with  the  king's  senj:iments  on  a  point  then 
at  issue  between  him  and  the  presbyterian  ministers.  The  king  im- 
mediately rose  up,  and  contradicted  the  preacher  before .  the  whole 
audience.  Mr.  Andrew  Melville  got  up  in  his  turn,  defended  Wallace 
and   sharply  reprimanded  James  for  his  unseasonable  interference !  ^ 


»  Sir  W.  Scott's  History  of  Scotland,  Vol.  II.,  chap.  39. 

2  Soon  after  this,  an  earthquake  occurred  in  the  West  Highlands  of  Scotland ; 
and  Mr.  James  Melville  (in  his  **  Diary,"  wherein  he  tells  the  above  story,  p.  274) 
gravely  ascribes  the  earthquake  to  God*s  displeasure  against  the  king  for  interrupting 
the  discourse  of  his  servant  Mr.  Wallace,  and  which  he  compares  to  Uzziah's  laying 
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This  Wallace  was  deposed  the  same  year  for  using  seditious  and 
scurrilous  language  in  the  pulpit;  and  Blacky  we  have  seen,  was 
removed  from  his  charge  for  the  same  offence.  Yet  the  biographer 
of  Melville  remarks  that  the  latter  "  had  been  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing for  St.  Andrews  two  faithful  and  laborious  ministers,  David 
BJack  and  Robert  Wallace."  Their  hatred  of  the  throne  and  the 
altar  was  the  cloak  which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  author  just 
quoted  "  covered  a  multitude  of  sins." 

The  immediate  result  of  the  foregoing  disorderly  proceedings  was, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Melville  and  his  coadjutors, 
means  were  pursued  to  restore  a  modified  episcopacy.  It  was  deter* 
mined,  as  a  preliminary  step,  that  the  vacant  bishoprics  should  be 
filled  up,  though  as  yet  unendowed  with  any  temporalities ;  the 
king  choosing  an  approved  minister  for  each,  out  of  a  given  number 
nominated  by  the  general  assembly.  Aberdeen  and  Argyll  had  still 
their  titular  bishops,  who  had  been  connived  at  by  the  presbyterian 
establishment,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  at  the  same  time  pastors 
of  congregations.  Dunkeld,  Brechin,  and  Dumblane,  had  also 
titulars  ;  while  Galloway  and  the  Isles  were  so  dilapidated  as  '*  scarce 
they  were  remembered  to  have  been."  But  St.  Andrews  and  Glas- 
gow were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox ;  Moray  was 
possessed  by  Lord  Spinie,  and  the  see  of  Orkney  by  the  earl  of  the 
same  !  In  Ross  and  Caithness  some  small  provision  was  still  left ; 
to  the  former  of  which  Mr.  David  Lindsay,,  and  to  the  latter  Mr. 
George  Gladstones,  now  minister  of  St.  Andrews,  were  appointed. 
But  as,  according  to  Spottiswood,  they  could  not  get  **  any  settling" 
in  these  dioceses,  they  continued  for  the  present  in  their  parochial 
cures. 

This  Gladstones  had  been  minister  of  Airdbirlett,  and  was  brought 
to  St.  Andrews  by  the  king,  in  order  to  replace  Messrs.  Black  and 
Wallace  after  their  deposition  ;  on  which  occasion  we  are  told  he  was 
received  by  the  inhabitants  *'  with  great  applause."  This  was  cer- 
tainly no  proof  of  his  merit,  but  it  showed  that  the  people  were  be- 
ginning to  grow  tired  of  puritanical  democracy,  and  favourably  dis- 
posed, for  a  purer  and  more  moderate  state  of  things.  Another  object 
the  King  had  in  view  in  bringing  him  to  St.  Andrews  was,  as  Martine 
informs  us,  *'  of  purpose  to  balance  and  poise  Mr.  Andrew  Melville, 
and  to  guard  the  students  and  universitie  against  his  principles,  and  to 
fence  them  from  being  tinged  with  his  seditious  and  turbulent  way ; 
and  many  a  hote  bickering  there  was  betwixt  them  thereupon." 

When  James  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England  in  1603,  his  pre- 
dilections in  favour  of  episcopacy  naturally  increased.  In  a  speech 
which  he  pronounced  at  Hampton  court,  he  congratulated  himself 
that,  by  divine  providence,  he  had  at  length  been  brought  into  the 
land  of  promise  where  religion  was  professed  in  its  purity,  and  where 


I 


hold  of  the  ark  of  God !  This  was  a  sCrange  opinion  to  hold  in  one  who  had  called  the 
distinction  between  the  clergy  and  laity,  "  the  pride  of  papistry  and  arrogancy  of 
the  shavelings."  According  to  his  own  principles,  the  king  had  as  good  a  right  to 
lay  bold  of  the  ark  of  God  as  Mr.  Wallace. 
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he  sat  among  grave,  learned,  and  reverend  men ;  not  being  now,  as 
formerly,  a  king  without  state  or  honour,  in  a  place  whence  order 
was  banished,  and  where  beardless  boys  braved  him  to  his  face.'* 

In  the  parliament  which  met  at  Perth,  in  1606,  the  act  of  1597, 
which  had  annexed  the  bishops'  lands  to  the  crown  was  repealed,  the 
persons  to  whom  they  had  been  granted  received  an  equivalent  in 
money  or  abbey  lands,  and  the  temporalities  of  all  the  thirteen 
bishoprics  were  restored.  At  the  same,  Gladstones  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews ;  and  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  who  had  enjoyed 
the  temporalities  for  the  nineteen  previous  years,  now  restored  them 
to  the  see,  on  receiving  those  of  the  ancient  Augustinian  priory  in 
their  stead. 

Subsequent  acts  both  of  the  parliament  and  the  general  assembly 
increased,  by  large  majorities,  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  hie- 
rarchy. Their  diocesan  commissary  courts  were  restored,  their  clergy 
were  obliged  to  take  an  oath  of  canonical  obedience  to  them,  they 
were  made  permanent  moderators  of  synods  and  presbyteries;  and 
though  they  were  still  liable  to  be  deprived  by  the  general  assembly, 
yet  this  body  could  not  meet  without  the  king's  permission,  nor 
could  a  sentence  of  deprivation  be  of  any  effect  without  the  royal 
sanction. 

In  1609  the  town  hall  of  St.  Andrews  was  the  scene  of  a  trial 
which,  at  the  time,  caused  a  great  sensation  in  Scotland,  though  its 
details  are  of  little  interest.  Lord  Balmerino,  principal  secretary  of 
state  for  Scotland,  was  accused  of  having,  in  the  king's  name,  written 
a  letter  to  the  pope,  soliciting  his  patronage  for  one  Chisholm,  a 
Scots  Roman  Catholic  priest,  in  which  letter  he  styled  the  pope 
sanctitas  heatisshne  pater,  &c.,  and  called  himself  Jilius,  Such  was 
the  morbid  jealousy  entertained  of  popery  at  this  time,  that  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  try  Lord  Balmerino  for  the  above  offence,  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason.  He  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  lose 
his  head ;  and,  though  the  sentence  was  not  executed,  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  life  and  degraded  of  his  honours,  and  after  a  few  yean, 
died  of  a  broken  heart. 

Before  I  proceed,  I  will  briefly  advert  to  the  final  history  of  Andrew 
Melville,  of  whom  we  have  already  said  so  much.  In  the  autumn  of 
1606,  he  and  several  of  his  brethren  were  sent  for  by  King  James, 
to  hold  a  religious  conference  in  London,  with  certain  divines  of  the 
Church  of  England,  among  whom  were  the  bishops' of  London, 
Lincoln,  and  Chichester,  besides  the  Scottish  titular  archbishops  of 
St  Andrews  and  Glasgow.  It  would  be  foreign  to  my  object  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  this  conference.^  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that 
Melville's  behaviour  was  most  violent  and  refractory,  and  that  he 
used  grossly  insulting  language  against  the  Church  of  England,  her 
bishops,  and  her  ceremonies.  Spottiswood,  who  was  then  archbishop 
of  Glasgow,  and  present  on  the  occasion,  says  that,  **  he  behaved 
himself  insolently,  and  more  like  a  madman  than  a  divine.  James, 
who  had  borne  long  with  him,  and  would  before  this,  no  doubt,  have 


^  Bishop  Russell's  History  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  11. 77. 
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tned  effectual  means  to'check  him,  had  he  felt  his  hands  str6ng 
enough,  was  determined  he  should  have  the  power  to  do  as  little  more 
mischief  as  possible.  He  therefore  not  only  refused  to  allow  him  to 
return  to  Scotland,  but  he  sent  him  to  the  Tower  of  London,  where 
he  was  confined  three  years.  He  was  then  permitted  to  retire  to 
Sedan  in  France,  where  he  died  in  obscurity,  after  a  lingering  illness ; 
on  which  Archbishop  Spottiswood  makes,  the  following  reflection ; 
that  "  whereas  this  man  and  his  party,  for  a  long  while  after  the 
death  of  Archbishop  Adamson,  (whom  they  had  excommunicated  in 
1586,  and  treated  in  every  respect  with  the  greatest  cruelty  and  in- 
justice) never  ceased  to  hold  forth,  in  their  discourses,  that  all  his 
sufferings  were  the  judgments  of  God  upon  him,  so  now  it  might 
have  been  retorted  with  the  same  justice  upon  this  Mr.  Melville  him- 
self, if  we  were  warranted  in  measuring  the  love  of  God,  either  to 
persons  or  causes,  by  their  external  accidents.'*  Dr.  M'Crie  is  of 
opinion  that,  <*  next  to  Knox,  Scotland  owes  a  deeper  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Melville  than  to  any  other  individual ! !  ( "  I  rather  choose  to 
record  this  extraordinary  opmion  than  to  reason  upon  it. 

But  though  episcopacy  bad  been  partially  restored  in  Scotland,  it 
tvaa  still  defective  in  several  particulars.  Its  chief  defect  was  the 
want  of  canonical  consecration  in  the  bishops,  and  consequently,  of 
ordination  in  the  priesthood.  No  Roman  Catholic  bishop  had  joined 
the  Reformation  as  «  bishop  with  a  view  to  continue  the  episcopal 
succession.  Our  reformers  appear  either  not  to  have  thought  of  this, 
or  to  have  attached  no  importance  to  it.  Yet,  herein  they  undoubt- 
edly committed  a  fundamental  error.  No  set  of  men,  without  a  com- 
mission from  heaven,  which  can  only  be  proved  by  miracle,  can  have 
a  ri^t  to  found  a  new  Church:  nor  can  any  body  of  Christians 
belong  to  Christ's  one  visible  Church  upon  earth  unless  they  can  show 
their  connection  with  that  instituted  by  the  apostles,  and  perpetuated 
uninterruptedly  by  their  successors.  The  Scottish  Reformers,  even 
had  their  practice  been  unobjectionable  in  other  respects,  by  their  ne- 
glect in  this,  virtually  cut  themselves  off  from  the  communion  of  the 
Church  Catholic,  however  they  might  be  acknowledged  by  contem-^ 
poraneous  sectaries  like  themselves,  or  even,  for  a  time,  by  some  true 
churchmen  who  were  not  fully  aware  of  their  schismatical  condition. 
But  providentially  it  was  otherwise  in  England,  where  the  apostolical 
commission  had  been  uniformerly  held  and  transmitted  by  the  English 
bishops  from  the  earliest  age,  amid  all  the  errors  of  popery,  and 
amid  the  confusion,  too,  necessarily  engendered  by  the  Reformation 
—  a  commission  founded  upon  the  express  promise  of  the  Saviour 
to  his  apostles  and  their  successors,  *^  Lo  I  I  am  with  you  always,  even 
«nto  the  end  of  the  world." 

James  and  the  English  bishops  saw  the  importance  of  supplying 
this  grand  defect  in  the  Scottish  Church,  and  now  took  m^easures 
accordingly.  The  king  sent  for  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  the 
bishops  of  Brechin  and  Galloway,  namely  Spottiswood,  Lamb,  and 
Hamilton,  and  told  them  that,  *'  he  had  recovered  the  temporalities 
of  the  bishoprics  out  of  lay  hands  at  great  expense,  and  bestowed 
them,  as  he  hoped,  upon  worthy  persons  ;  but,  as  he  could  not  make 
them  bishops,  and  as  they  could  not  assume  that  honour  to  themselves, 

VOL.  II.  3  o 
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he  had»  therefore,  called  them  to  England,  to  receive  regular  conse-r 
cration  from  the  bishops  there,  that^  on  their  return,  they  might 
communicate  the  same  to  the  rest,  and  thereby  stop  the  mouths  of 
adversaries  of  all  denominations."  To  this  Spottiswood  replied  that 
'^  their  only  fear  was  lest  this  might  be  taken  for  a  sort  of  subjection 
to  the  Church  of  England,  because  of  the  old  pretensions  that  way«" 
But  the  king  told  him  that  he  had  provided  against  that  danger,  by 
excluding  the  two  English  archbishops  from  officiating  on  the  occa- 
sion^ and  appointing  the  bishops  of  Iiondon,  Ely,  and  Bath,  to  per- 
form the  consecration.  When  these  bishops  met  accordingly,  a 
question  arose.  The  titular  bishops  had  never  received  any  regular 
ordination,  and  a  doubt  was  suggested  whether  they  should  not  be 
episcopally  ordained  before  being  consecrated  ?  After  some  discus- 
sion it  was  agreed  that,  as  the  greater  comprehended  the  less,  and 
as  there  were  not  wanting  examples  in  the  primitive  Church  of  laymen 
being  made  bishops  i^er  saltum^  it  would,  therefore,  be  sufficient  to 
consecrate  them  at  once ;  which  was  done  in  the  chapel  of  London 
house  on  the  21st  October,  1610;  and  thus  the  Scots  bishops  ob* 
tained  the  reality  of  that  high  character  which  they  had  hitherto 
home  only  in  name.  On  their  return  to  Scotland,  they  consecrated 
their  brother  bishops ;  so  that,  after  many  years  of  change  and  dis« 
order,  the  king  and  all  his  good  subjects  had  the  satisfaction  of  see-* 
ing  a  regular  ecclesiastical  order  established  in  both  kingdoms. 
James  also  acted  with  great  judgment  in  his  selection  of  bishops 
for  Scotland ;  for  his  uniform  practice  was»  when  a  see  became  va- 
cant, to  direct  the  other  bishops  to  name  a  certain  number  of  pres- 
byters whom  they  thought  best  qualified  to  perform  the  episcopal 
duties,  and  out  of  these  he  chose  one ;  which  was  preserving  a  due 
harmony  between  the  rights  of  the  Church  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  on  the  other.  These  prudent  measures 
would,  it  was  hoped,  tend  to  promote  pure  and  undefiled  religion, 
and  thereby  suppress  that  restless  spirit  of  puritanical  democracy 
which  never  fails  to  engender  strife  whenever  it  gains  the  ascendency. 
, It  would  have  been  happy  for  Scotland  could  she  have  appreciated,  and 
proved  herself  worthy  of,  the  privilege  now  bestowed  upon  her;  .yet, 
within  thirty  years  from  this  time,  a  spirit  burst  forth  in  Great 
Britain  of  so  factious  and  frantic  a  character,  that  it  swept  away  the 
throne,  and  the  altar,  and  all  the  national  institutions  along  with  it« 

(  To  he  continued.) 


1  £.  G.  Ambrose  was  thus  made  bishop  of  Milan,  Nestorius  of  Constantinople,  and 
Enchorius  of  Lyons. 
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(  Continued  from  p»  417*) 

The  "  beloved  disciple"  says,  "  the  law  was  given  by  Moses^  but 
grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ."  We  are,  therefore,  not  now 
under  the  law  of  Moses,  but  under  grace ;  being  justified  freely  through 
the  grace  of  Christ  and  his  redemption,  that  we  may  serve  God  in  new- 
ness of  spirit  and  not  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter.  As  the  time  ap- 
proached for  Jesus,  who  had  hitherto  fulfilled  the  humble  duties  of  a 
village  carpenter,  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  the  apostle  of  a  new 
profession, — of  the  Great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls,— God  sent  his 
messenger  before  his  face  to  prepare  his  way.  The  Pharisees  slew  old 
Zacharias  between  the  porch  and  the  altar  for  affirming  constantly  that 
the  Christ  was  bom  of  a  virgin.  And  the  Ascalonite,  not  satisfied  with  the 
innocent  blood  shed  at  Bethlehem,  commenced  a  similar  butchery  in  the 
hill  country.  To  preserve  the  life  of  her  infant,  the  aged  Elizabeth 
fled  into  the  desert  of  Apummini,  which  lies  between  Jerusalem  and 
Jericho,  a  district  infamous  for  murders  and  robberies,  as  our  Saviour 
himself  affirms.^  Here  St.  John  is  said  to  have  dwelt  in  the  identical 
cave  which  sheltered  Elijah  when  he  was  fed  by  ravens  near  the  brook 
Cheiith ;  and  in  whose  spirit  and  power  he  now  came  to  preach  re- 
pentance. About  forty  days  after  his  flight  into  the  wilderness,  Eliza- 
beth died,  and  left  her  son  an  orphan,  exposed  to  all  the  cruel  ma- 
chinations of  Herod,  and  the  dangers  of  solitude  ^  but, "  when  father  and 
mother  forsake  us,  then  the  Lord  taketh  us  up."  According  to  the 
tradition  of  the  Greeks,  God  deputed  an  angel  to  be  his  nourisher 
and  guardian  as  he  had  formerly  done  to  Ishmael,  who  dwelt  in  the 
wilderness,  and  to  Elias,  when  he  fled  from  the  rage  of  Ahab ;  so  to 
this  child,  who  came  in  the  spirit  of  Elias ;  to  make  demonstration  that 
there  can  be  no  want  where  God  undertakes  the  care  and  provision." 
Accordingly,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar, 
when  Pontius  Pilate  was  governor  of  Judea,  Herod  Andpas  the  son  of 
Herod  the  Great  was  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  his  brother  Philip  was  tetrarch 
of  Iturea  and  Trachonitis,  and  Lysanias  was  tetrarch  of  Abilene,  and 
Annas  and  Caiaphas  were  the  high  priests,  the  word  of  God  came  to 
John  the  son  of  Zacharias,  in  the  wilderness.^  In  obedience  to  the 
divine  command  he  left  the  desert,  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  entered  into 
the  country  on  the  south  bank  of  that  river,  baptizing  all  who  came  to 
him  with  the  baptism  of  repentance,  as  a  necessary  preliminary  for  the 
remission  of  sins ;  for  "  all  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God." 
His  cry  was,  "  Repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand  ;"  and, 
in  expressly  the  same  words  did  our  Lord  begin  his  ministry  upon  the 
cessation  of  the  Baptist's  mission.  Both  the  Angel  of  the  new  covenant 
and  his  herald  proclaimed  the  approach  of  the  same  kingdom,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  repentance  and  reformation  of  life  for  admission  into  it.  In  both 
the  ministry  was  the  same  in  kind,  the  Baptist's  being  merely  prior  to 
our  Lord's  in  the  order  of  time.  So  strong  was  the  expectation  at  this 
time  of  the  advent  of  him  who  should  deliver  Israel,  that  the  impression 
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was  general^  that  the  Baptist  was  the  Messiah,  and  multitudes  flocked 
to  him  and  were  haptized,  confessing  their  sins.  .  The  hypocritical  ge- 
neration of  vipers  listened  to  his  discourses  and  exhortations  with  an 
attention  which  this  man  of  God  would  not  have  received  under  other 
circumstances.  His  hearers  made  frequent  and  anxious  inquiries 
whether  ox  not  he  were  the  Christ,  and,  when  he  constantly  affirmed 
that  he  was  not,  they  demanded  why  he  ventured  to  haptize  if  he  were 
not  either  the  Christ  or  Elias,  or  that  prophet,  which  is  consistent  with 
the  Jewish  tradition,  *'  that  when  the  Messiah  would  come,  there  should 
he  so  many  proselytes,  that  they  could  not  he  circumcised  hut  should  he 
baptized.*'  This  shows  how  much  the  minds  of  the  people  were  excited 
with  the  expectation  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  whom  John  assured 
them  would  "  baptize  them  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire,"  and 
of  whom  he  was  the  herald  or  harbinger.  "  From  this  time  forward, 
viz.,  '  from  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  suffered 
violence,  and  the  violent  took  it  by  force.'  For  now  the  Gospel  began  to 
dawn,  and  John  was  like  the  morning  star,  or  the  blushings  springing 
from  the  windows  of  the  east,  foretelling  the  approach  of  the  Sun  of 
Eighteousuess,  And  St.  John  the  Baptist  laid  the  first  rough,  hard, 
and  unhewn  stone  of  this  building  in  mortification,  self-denial,  and  doing 
violence  to  our  natural  afiections ;  so  it  was  continued  by  the  master 
builder  himself,  who  propounded  the  glories  of  the  crown  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom  to  them  only  who  should  climb  the  cross  to  reach  it."*  John  s 
dress  was  significant;  the  skins  and  hair  of  unclean  beasts  showed  man  s 
degenerate  and  fallen  nature ;  and  the  girdle  was  an  emblem  of  the 
subjection  or  mortification  of  the  body  recommended  by  St,  Paul,  "hav- 
ing your  loins  girt  about  with  truth,  and  having  on  the  breastplate  of 
righteonsness."  John's  rough  habit  and  austere  manner  of  life  was 
part  and  parcel  of  the  ofiice  for  which  he  was  specially  designated  and 
furnished  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias,  His  birth  and  whole  life  were 
miraculous ;  and,  in  his  death,  he  was  a  martyr.  Malachi  calls  him  a 
messenger,  "  Behold,  I  will  send  my  messenger,  and  he  shall  prepare 
the  way  before  me  :  and  the  Lord  whom  ye  seek  shall  suddenly  come 
to  his  temple,  even  the  Messenger  of  the  covenant  whom  ye  delight  in  ;' 
and  Isaiah  styles  him  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness."  The 
Baptist  preceded  our  Lord,  but,  the  ministry  of  both  was  the  same ;  and 
Christ  began  his  when  John's  came  virtually  to  an  end  by  his  impri- 
sonment. They  both  proclaimed  the  near  approach  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  or  the  gospel  dispensation,  which  did  not  appear  in  point  of 
fact  till  the  day  of  Pentecost,  wh^n  the  Apostles  were  Dap tized  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire. 

The  cry  of  John  to  repentance,  to  lay  aside  their  weighty  ceremo- 
nies, to  offer  their  hearts  as  living  sacrifices,  to  change  their  painful 
sacrament  which  had  distinguished  their  nation  for  two  thousand  years, 
and  to  persuade  them  to  wash  in  Jordan  and  be  clean,  seemed  to  them 
to  be  blasphemy  against  Moses  and  against  God.  The  voice  of  his  doc- 
trine and  the  purity  of  his  life,  however,  attracted  the  people  from 
Jerusalem,  and  all  the  region  round  about;  even  the  proud  Pharisees 
and  the  sceptical  Sadducees  weut  out  to  him^  actuated  perhaps  more  by 
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ostentation  and  the  love  of  popularity,  than  with  any  view  of  either 
confessing  or  forsaking  their  sins. 

Now,  though  Jesus  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth  ; 
yet,  the  iniquity  of  us  all,  the  sins  of  many,  were  laid  upon  him,  he  was 
made  sin  for  us»  and,  therefore,  he  came  to  John's  baptism  to  perform 
the  ablution  of  sinners.     Notwithstanding  their  relationship  and  the 
miraculous  nature  of  their  births,  yet,  they  had  never  met^  and  were 
perfect  strangers  to  each  other ;  but,  Goa  gave  the  Baptist  a  sign  by 
which  he  should  know  the  Messiah.     "  Upon  whom  thou  shalt  see  the 
Spirit  descending  and  remaining  on  him,  the  same  is  He  who  baptizeth 
with  the  Holy  Ghost."    John,  being  a  prophet,  was  made  acquainted 
by  inspiration  with  the  quality  of  Jesus  when  he  saw  him  coming ;  and 
at  first  refused  to  baptize  his  Lord,  knowing  that  he  had  no  need  of 
repentance ;  but,  Jesus  explained  to  him  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
falfilment  of  all  righteousness.    John  was  baptizing  at  Bethabara  which 
once  before  witnessed  the  salvation  of  Israel  in  the  total  overthrow  of 
the  Midianites  by  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon ;  and  now  at 
the  same  place  salvation  was  brought  not  only  to  Israel,  but  to  all   the 
world  by  the  spiritual  sword  of  the  Son  of  Man.     In  the  fulfilment  of  all 
righteousness  the  Second  Adam  came  to  John's  baptism,  when  he,  who 
knew  no  sin,  was  made  sin  for  us ;  that  we  might  be  made  the  righ- 
teousness of  God  in  him.  Christ  became  our  rignteousness  by  satisfying 
the  justice  of  God  in  our  nature  and  in  our  stead,  and  thereby  pur- 
chasing for  us  the  forgiveness  of  sins.    We  put  on  Christ  in  our  bap- 
tism ;   and   the  water  baptism  of  John  was  typical  of   the  spiritual 
unction  —  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  in  that  holy  sacrament  of  the 
Christian  Church.     After  John  had  poured  the  water  of  Jordan  on  the 
sacred  head  of  our  Saviour,  the  Holy  Spirit  was  poured  on  him  from 
heaven,  and  rested  on  him,  and  continued  with  him  without  measure. 

Now  when  all  the  people  were  baptized,  it  came  to  pass,  that  Jesus 
also  being  baptized,  ana  praying,  the  Heaven  was  opened,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  descended  in  a  bodily  shape  like  a  dove  upon  him,  and  a 
voice  came  from  heaven  which  said.  Thou  art  my  beloved  Son  ;  in  thee 
I  am  well  pleased.^  The  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  pointed  out  the 
office  of  Christ  to  the  Baptist  as  him  who  should  baptize  with  the  Holy 
Ghost.  "  This  was  the  inauguration  and  proclamation  of  the  Messiah, 
when  he  began  to  be  the  great  prophet  of  the  new  covenant.  And  this 
was  the  greatest  meeting  that  ever  was  upon  earth,  when  the  whole 
cabinet  of  the  mysterious  Trinity  was  opened  and  shown,  as  much  as 
the  capacities  of  our  present  imperfections  will  permit :  the  Second  Per-» 
son  in  the  veil  of  humanity  ;  the  Third  in  the  shape  or  with  the  motion 
of  a  dove ;  but  the  First  kept  his  primitive  state :  and,  as  to  the  Israel- 
ites, he  gave  notice  by  way  of  caution,  *  Ye  saw  no  shape,  but  ye  heard 
a  VOICE ;'  so  now  also  God  the  Father  gave  testitnony  to  his  Holy  Son, 
and  appeared  only  in  a  voice,  without  any  visible  representment."  * 

In  the  delivery  of  the  law  at  Sinai  the  Israelites  saw'no  similitude, 
but  only  heard  a  Voice,  which  was  a  gracious  reservation,  as  no  man 
can  see  God  aud  live ;  but  more  especially  lest  the  Israelites  should  have 


1  Lukeiii.  21,22;  Marki.  9— 11;  Matt.  iii.  16—17. 
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made  a  graven  image,  or  some  representation  of  the  **  sem:blance/'  and 
have  worshipped  it.  "  Take  heed,  for  ye  saw  no  shape,  but  ye  heard  a 
VOICE ;"  therefore  it  is  utterly  unlawful  to  make  any  pictures  or  images 
purporting  to  resemble  God  the  Father,  and  they  are  expressly  for- 
bidden in  Scripture;  but  our  Saviour,  being  really  a  man,  his  picture 
does  not  come  within  this  prohibition.  "  I  think,  however,*'  says 
Leslie,  **  that  such  pictmres  of  Christ  do  rather  depress  and  lessen  our 
notion  even  of  his  humanity,  which  is  not  adorable,  but  npon  the  account 
of  his  hypostatical  union  with  the  divinity,  which  cannot  be  expressed 
in  a  pictiure."  The  Church  of  Rome,  however,  represents  God  the 
Father  in  the  character  and  in  the  similitude  of  an  old  man  ! 

Besides  this  glorious  Theophany,  or  wonderful  manifestation  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  there  was  also  a  complete  and  satisfactory  attestation  of 
our  Lord's  divinity,  and  of  the  authority  with  which  he  preached,  by 
his  external  commission  to  the  work  of  the  evangelical  ministry,  an 
honour  which  no  man  is  allowed  to  take  on  himself  without  such  an 
authoritative  call  as  Aaron  received  from  Moses  who  was  authorized  to 
call  him.  We  read  that  ''  Aaron  was  separated,  that  he  should  sanctify 
the  most  holy  things,  he  and  his  sons  for  ever,  to  bum  incense  before 
the  Lord,  to  minister  unto  him,  and  to  bless  in  his  name  for  ever."  ^ 
And  the  manner  of  this  separation  is  minutely  described  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  chapter  of  Exodus,  where  God  commanded  Moses  to  take  Aaron 
and  his  sons  from  among  the  people,  and  consecrate  them  with  certain 
ceremonies,  and  to  robe  diem  in  holy  garments,  to  minister  to  God  in 
the  priest's  office.  For  dny  man,  who  was  not  of  the  seed  of  Aaron,  to 
invade  or  assume  the  office  f  for  which  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  separated 
and  consecrated,  was  death,  as  we  learn  from  the  fate  of  Korah  and  his 
company,  besides  many  other  examples.  This  dreadful  punishment 
was  for  a  memorial,  that  no  stranger,  who  is  not  of  the  seed  of  Aaron, 
come  near  to  offer  incense  (or  sacrifice)  before  the  Lord ;  and  Jude 
warns  us  that  the  sin  for  which  Korah  and  his  company  were  swallowed 
up  alive  may  be  committed,  and  we  see  it  daily  committed  before  our 
eyes  in  the  Christian  church.  Christ's  holiness  and  fitness  for  the 
sacerdotal  office  will  not  be  disputed  by  any  Christian  man,  yet  he 
waited  till  the  full  canonical  age  of  thirty  before  he  began  to  preaeh, 
and  did  not  even  then  take  the  office  upon  himself  till  he  was  audibly  and 
visibly  called  after  his  baptism  in  Jordan,  in  the  sight  and  hearing  of 
the  assembled  multitudes.  Moses,  who  was  a  type  of  Christ,  by  divine 
command  called  and  consecrated  Aaron  to  the  priesthood;  but  here 
was  a  greater  than  Moses  or  Aaron,  in  whom  the  Godhead  dwelt  bodily, 
who  did  not  take  on  himself  the  new  priesthood,  after  the  order  of 
Melchisedeck,  till  he  was  anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness,  and  pub- 
licly sent  to  preach  the  Gospel.  He  received  the  kingdom  from  the 
Father,  and  he  sent  others  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same 
power  as  he  himself  was  sent  at  this  time.  Our  L6rd  neither 
had  power,  nor  assumed  any,  till  after  his  anointing  by  the  Holy 
Spirit :  hence,  the  apostle's  argument  that  he  did  not  glorify  himself 
to  be  made  an  high  priest,  but  he  that  said  unto  him  (glorified  him  by 
saying),  "  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee  —  thou  art 
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a  priest  for  ever,  after  the  order  of  Melclusedeck.''  His  baptism  was 
a  necessary  prelude  to  his  consecration  to  the  priesthood,  which  was,  of 
coarse,  the  visible  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  consecration  of  Aaron 
was  the  type  of  oar  Saviour's,  whose  baptism  supplied  the  legal  ablution  ; 
and  as  Moses  was  commanded  to  consecrate  Aaron,  and  to  adorn  his 
person  with  robes  of  beauty  and  of  holiness,  and  to  anoint  him  with  oil, 
so  John,  the  greatest  of  all  the  prophets,  was  appointed  to  baptize  the 
Great  Christian  High  Priest,  whose  robe  of  essential  innocence  and 
spotless  purity  supplied  more  appropriately  the  Aaronical  robes,  and  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  compensated  for  the  holy  oil,  which  was  a 
type  of  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  spiritual  unction* 

The  call  of  God  to  the  priesthood  has  always  been  outward,  and  by 
those  to  whom  he  has  given  authority  to  call  and  send  labourers  into 
his  vineyard.  No  man  ought,  therefore,  to  take  this  sacred  office  on 
himself  of  standing  and  mediating,  or  interceding,  betwixt  God  and 
man  in  divine  matters,  for  it  is  not  any  internal  holiness,  which  may 
deceive  both  the  party  himself  and  also  the  people,  nor  the  call  of  the 
people,  but  the  designation  of  those  who  have  the  same  authority  to  call 
labourers  into  the  vineyard,  as  Moses  had  to  consecrate  Aaron,  or  Christ, 
to  say  to  his  disciples,  **  Follow  me."  And  Moses  the  type,  and 
Christ  the  antitype,  received  their  authority  to  call  Aaron  and  the 
apostles  immediately  from  God ;  because  a  sacerdotal  qualification,  that 
is,  an  outward  call  and  commission,  is  requisite  to  authorize  a  man  to 
execute  any  priestly  or  ministerial  act  of  religion.  Here,  then,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  Christ  was  called  of  God,  and  anointed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  be  our  great  High  Priest,  who  was  a  man  touched  with 
our  infirmities,  and  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  yet  without 
sin— i after  which  he  began  to  preach.  The  priesthood  was  now  to  be 
changed,  and  another  priest  to  arise  after  the  order  of  Melchisedeck,  who 
should  not  be  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  nor  called  after  the  order  of  Aaron, 
and  who  should  bring  the  figurative  economy  of  the  law  to  perfection 
under  the  Gospel.  The  Christian  priesthood  is,  therefore,  a  divine 
institution  which  had  its  beginning  from  God  himself  who  was  in 
Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  himself,  and  who  likewise  appointed  the 
manner  of  its  transmission  to  all  future  ages  of  the  world.  The  Jewish 
church  commenced  with  the  spiritual  covenant  made  with  Abraham  as 
the  &ther  of  all  believers  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  with  his  spiritual 
children  as  heirs  of  his  faith ;  for  he  is  not  the  God  of  the  Jews  only, 
but  also  of  the  Gentiles,  *'  seeing  it  is  one  God  which  shall  justify  the 
circumcision  by  faith,  .and  uncircumcision  through  faith."  ^  Although 
the  priesthood  was  changed,  yet  the  church  remained  the  same  in 
substance  under  the  Gospel  as  it  had  been  under  the  law,  and  before 
its  delivery ;  and  Abraham  is  still  the  father  of  the  &ithful.  Behevers 
under  the  Gospel  are  as  much  his  children  as  his  natural  descendants 
were  under  the  law.  Hence,  St.  Peter  says  Christians  '*  are  a  chosen' 
generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people ;  that 
th^  should  show  forth  the  praises  of  Him  who  hath  called  us  out  of 
darkness  into  his  marvellous  light."  ^  He  also  says  that  before  our 
conversion  to  Christianity  we  "were  not  a  people,  but  are  now,"  by 
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the  confession  of  the  true  faitb^  made  *'  the  people  of  God ;"  and  St*  Paul 
affirms,  that  as  wild  olive  trees  we  were  grafted  into  the  true  olive  tree, 
and  partake  of  its  fatness  ?  ^  The  Christian  church,  therefore,  is  a 
reformation  or  spiritualizing  of  the  Jewish  church,  and  into  which  as' 
much  of  Judaism  was  introduced  as  it  could  bear.  The  typical  priest- 
hood of  Aaron  merged  into  the  eternal  priesthood  of  Christ,  who  was 
called  to  it  in  the  same  divine  manner  as  his  type,  and  the  three  orders 
of  the  Jewish  church  gave  place  to  the  three  orders  of  the  Christian 
priesthood. 

St.  Luke  alone  records  that  Jesus  prayed  before  the  heavens  were 
opened,  and  Bishop  Taylor  has  given  nis  prayer,  which  has  been  tradi* 
tionally  transmitted  on  the  credit  and  authoiity  of  St.  Philoxenus.  "  It 
is  very  likely  that  our  blessed  Lord  would  consecrate  the  waters  of  bap- 
tism to  those  mysterious  ends  whither  he  designed  them,  as  well  as 
the  bread  and  chalice  of  the  holy  supper.  And  it  is  most  likely  that 
the  Easterlings  did  preserve  a  record  of  many  words  and  actions  of  the 
holy  Jesus,  which  are  not  transmitted  to  us.  It  is  certain  that  our 
blessed  Lord  did  do  and  say  many  more  things  than  are  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  that  this  was  one  of  them,  we  have  the  credit  of  this 
ancient  author,  and  the  authority  of  St.  Philoxenus. "^  The  following 
is  the  prayer  which  has  been  traditionally  preserved  in  the  Greek 
church:— 

**  CHRIST'S    PRAYER   AT    HIS   BAFTtSlC. 

'^  O  Father,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  thy  will  I  am  made  a  man,  and 
from  the  time  in  which  I  was  bom  of  a  virgin  unto  this  day,  I  have  finished  those 
things  which  are  agreeing  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  with  due  observance  have  per- 
formed all  thy  commandments,  the  mysteries  and  types  of  the  law ;  and  now  truly  I 
am  baptized,  and  so  have  I  ordained  baptism,  that  from  thence,  as  from  the  place 
of  spiritual  birth,  the  regeneration  of  men  may  be  accomplished ;  and,  as  John  was 
the  last  of  the  legal  priests,  so  am  I  the  first  of  the  evangelical.  Thou,  therefore, 
O  Father,  by  the  mediation  of  my  prayer,  open  the  heavens,  and  from  thence  send 
thine  Holy  Spirit  upon  this  womb  of  baptism  :  that  as  he  did  untie  the  womb  of  thiy 
Virgin,  and  thence  form  me,  so  also  he  would  loose  this  baptismal  womb,  and  so 
sanctify  it  unto  men,  that  from  thence  new  men  may  be  begotten,  who  may  become 
thy  sons,  and  my  brethren,  and  heirs  of  thy  kingdom.  And  what  the  priests  under 
the  law  until  John  could  not  do,  grant  unto  the  priests  of  the  New  Testament  (whose 
chief  I  am  in  the  oblation  of  this  prayer)  that  whensoever  they  shall  celebrate  baptism, 
or  pour  forth  prayers  unto  thee,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  is  seen  with  me  in  open  vision,  so 
also  it  may  be  made  manifest  that  the  same  Spirit  will  adjoin  himself  in  their  society 
a  more  secret  way,  and  will  by  them  perform  the  ministeries  of  the  New  Testament, 
for  which  I  am  made  a  man ;  and  as  the  high  priest  I  do  ofier  these  prayers  in  thy 
sight" 

The  canonical  age  at  which  the  Jewish  priesthood  commenced  the 
work  of  the  tabernacle  was  thirty.  "  From  thirty  years  old  and  up- 
wards, even  until  fifty  years  old,  all  that  enter  into  the  host  to  do  the 
work  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation."^  In  strict  obedience, 
therefore,  to  the  law  of  Moses,  Christ  did  not  begin  his  ministry  till, 
as  St»  Luke  says,  he  "  began  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age  :*'  and, 
after  his  fasting  and  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  "  he  began  to  preach, 
and  to  say,"  as  John  had  said,  "  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
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hand/*  *  ItVas  at  hand ;  but  it  did  not  actually  come  till  the  apostles 
were  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  Bre,  on  that  day  of  Pen- 
tecost which  immediately  followed  our  Lord's  ascension.  His  fasting 
and  temptation  were  necessary  parts  of  his  ministry^  for  the  subversion 
of  ihe  kingdom  of  Satan,  whom  he  conquered,  and  showed  his  followers 
that  if  they  resist  the  devil  he  will  flee  from  them.  Accordingly,  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke  say  Jesus  was  led  of  the  Spirit;  and  St. 
Mark,  that  he  was  driven  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness,  to  be  tempted 
of  the  devil.  Jesus  was  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit  when  he  went  into  the 
wilderness,  which  was  only  a  few  miles  eastward,  on  the  led  bank  of 
the  Jordan,  where  he  abode  forty  davs  and  nights  among  the  wild 
beasts^,  and  where  he  was  continually  aisturbed  and  assaulted  with  evil 
spirits.  Moses  fasted  forty  days  Wore  the  delivery  of  the  law  at 
Mount  Sinai ;  Elijah  fasted  forty  days  when  he  thought  that  he  alone 
remained  faithful  in  Israel,  and  wished  to  restore  the  church ;  and  now 
our  Lord  fasted  forty  days  at  the  dedicatk)n  of  the  new  covenant,  as 
Moses  did  at  that  of  the  old.  With  most  fallacious  arguments  Satan 
tempted  his  hunger  with  plenty,  his  danger  with  protection,  and  his 
poverty  with  universal  empire,  on  the  last  day  of  his  fast. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Fast,  and  probably  on  the  last  day  of  it, 
Satan  made  his  assault  on  our  Lord ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  his  lan- 
guage, that  he  knew  our  Saviour  s  divine  nature  and  office,  and  first 
addressed  himself  to  man's  natural  and  purely  sensual  appetite  of  hunger, 
and  said  tauntingly,  '^  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  command  that  these 
stones  be  made  bread."  But  Christ  repelled  him  in  the  words  of  Moses, 
"  that  man  doth  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  which  pro- 
ceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God."  We  are  not  only  sustained  by  our 
corporeal  food,  our  daily  bread,  but  spiritually,  and  in  a  more  emnient 
degree,  by  that  "  bread  of  God  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,  and 
giveth  lifeuntx)  the  world."  He  then  took  Christ  to  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  the  temple,  and  tempted  him  to  presumption  and  pride,  by  an  osten- 
tatious display  of  his  favour  with  God;  and,  to  prove  his  divinity, 
recommended  Him  to  throw  himself  down,  quoting  Scripture  to  show 
that  if  he  were  really  divine  he  would  not  be  injured  by  Uie  fall.  Our 
Saviour  again  replied  in  the  words  of  Moses,  "  Ye  shall  not  tempt  the 
Lord  your  God;"'  thereby  teaching  us  not  to  run  into  unnecessary 
danger,  either  spiritual  or  temporal,  lest  we  be  left  to  ourselves,  and  fall 
into  sin  as  a  punishment  for  our  presumption ;  for  God  resisteth  the  proud 
and  presumptuous  sinner,  but  giveth  grace  to  the  humble.  Having 
entirely  failed  in  these  attacks,  he  next  assaulted  him  on  the  seductive 
passions  of  covetousness  and  ambition,  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
his  own  fall.  He  took  him  up  into  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  and 
by  some  supernatural  means  exhibited  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
and  their  sensual  glories,  in  a  moment  of  time ;  all  which  he  promised 
to  bestow  on  our  Lord,  on  condition  of  his  worshipping  him.  Although 
Christ's  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  yet  as  God  he  was  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords,  and  already  possessed  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  Bishop 
Taylor  is  of  opinion  .that,  in  making  this  offer,  the  devil  lied  to  Christ  as 
he  had  done  to  Eve,  and  had  not  the  power,  because  their  disposal  was  the 
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proper  and  inherent  right  of  God  alone.  This  is  tnie,  but  it  is  also  cer- 
tain that  the  devil  held,  and  still  does  hold,  a  very  great  delegated  power ; 
and  St.  John^  expressly  says  that  the  dragon,  whom  he  elsewhere 
describes  as  "  the  old  serpent,  called  the  devil  and  Satan,  which 
deceiveth  the  whole  worlds"  "  gave  his  power,  and  his  seaty  and  great 
authority"  to  the  beast  with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  or  the  secular 
Roman  empire,  on  whom  the  great  scarlet  whore  rides  triumphant.  And, 
besides,  he  tells  us  that  the  ten-horned  beast  worshipped  the  dragon, 
which  gave  him  his  power,  and  which  was  the  very  thing  which  he 
required  of  our  Saviour.  If,  therefore,  Satan  has  at  present  so  much 
power  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  that,  too,  after  Christ  had  crushed 
nis  head,  and  saw  him  fall  from  a  great  portion  of  it,  how  great  must  it 
have  been  at,  and  previous  to,  our  Lord's  temptation. 

Hitherto  Christ  had  answered  meekly,  but  Satan  demanding  of  the 
Creator  to  fall  down  and  worship  the  creature,  roused  his  indignation, 
and  he  commanded  him  to  get  behind  him,  and  to  leave  his  presence 
immediately,  adding  again  in  the  words  of  Moses,  ''  Thou  shalt  worship 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve.*' '  "  And  when  the 
devil  had  ended  all  the  temptation,  he  departed  from  him  for  a  season ;" 
which  shows  that  the  temptation  was  an  appointed  part  of  Christ's 
ministry,  and  that  Satan  was  cognizant  of  his  divine  nature  and  mis- 
sion. Our  Saviour  conquered  the  devil,  and  showed  his  followers  that 
with  his  grace  they  may  do  the  same — ''  Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will 
flee  from  you ;  draw  nigh  to  God,  who  resisteth  the  proud,  but  gives 
grace  to  the  humble,  and  he  will  draw  nigh  unto  you."'  Finding  him- 
self completely  baffled  by  the  Seed  of  the  woman  whom  he  had  deceived 
in  paradise,  he  departed  from  him  for  a  season,  to  tempt  himself  no 
more ;  but  to  stand  at  the  right  hand  of  others,  and  tempt  them  to 
persecute  the  poor  helpless  man,  that  he  might  slay  him  that  was  vexed 
at  the  heart.*  Now  was  the  prince  of  this  world  cast  out :  the  god 
who  had  so  long  blinded  the  minds  of  men,  and  wrought  in  the  children 
of  disobedience,'  was  conquered  by  the  Prince  of  Peace.  On  the 
departure  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  angels  came  and,  ministered  unto 
Christ,  for  in  those  days  he  did  eat  nothing ;  and  when  the  days  of 
fasting  were  ended,  he  afterwards  hungered.  "  The  angels  brought  such 
things  as  his  necessities  required,  after  he  had  by  a  forty  days'  fast 
done  penance  for  our  sins,  and  consigned  to  his  church  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  fasting,  in  order  to  a  contemplative  life,  and  the  resisting 
and  overcoming  all  the  temptations  and  allurements  of  the  devil,  and  all 
our  ghostly  enemies."' 

The  temptation  took  place  on  the  fortieth,  or  last,  day  of  our  Saviour  s 
fast ;  and  on  the  next  day  Jesus  returned  to  Bethabara,  which  was  only 
a  very  short  distance ;  and  John,  seeing  him  coming  unto  him,  said  to 
his  disciples,  ^'  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world ;  "  which  words  were  prophetical  of  his  passion,  and  were  a 
proclamation  of  his  office  of  the  Redeemer  of  the  world.    ^'  This  is  he 
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of  whom  I  said,  after  me  cometlt  a  man  which  is  preferred  before  me. 
And  I  knew  him  not,  but  that  he  shoald  be  made  manifest  to  Israel, 
therefore  am  I  come  baptizing  with  water.  And  John  bare  record, 
saying,  I  saw  the  Spirit  descending  from  heaven  like  a  dove,  and  it 
abode  upon  him.  And  I  knew  him  not,  but  He  that  sent  me  to  baptize 
with  water,  the  same  said  unto  me.  Upon  whom  thou  shalt  seenhe 
Spirit  descending  and  remaining  on  him,  the  same  is  he  which  baptizeth 
with  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  I  saw  and  bare  record  that  this  is  the  Son 
of  6od."^  Affain,  on  the  second  day  after  Christ's  return  from  the 
wilderness,  John  said  to  Andrew,  and  another  of  his  own  disciples,  when 
he  saw  Jesus  walking,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God." 

On  hearinff  this  attestation  Andrew  and  another  of  John's  disciples  im- 
mediately followed  Jesus,  who,  seeing  them,  said,  what  seek  ye  ?  They 
answered,  where  dwellest  thou  ?  And  he  invited  them  to  come  and  see, 
when  they  abode  with  him  all  that  day.  Andrew  went  in  search  of  his  bro- 
ther Simon,  and  communicated  to  him  the  joyful  news  that  he  and  the 
other  disciple  had  found  the  Messias,  which,  being  interpreted,  means 
the  Christ  or  the  anointed.  He  brought  him  to  Jesus,  who  changed  his 
name  to  Cephas,  which  signifies  a  stone  or  Peter.  These  brothers  had 
been  disciples  of  the  Baptist,  but  now  left  him  to  follow  Christ,  although 
they  were  not  yet  formally  called  to  be  his  disciples.  Andrew  signifies 
strength  or  fortitude,  and  Simon,  obedience,  on  which  Bede  justly  re- 
marks, *'  without  obedience  no  disciple  enters  the  school  of  Christ,  and 
mthovLi  fortitude  none  perseveres  in  it." 

On  the  third  day  after  our  Lord's  return  from  the  wilderness,  he  took 
his  departure  for  Galilee,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah : 
"  The  land  of  Zabulon,  and  the  land  of  Nephthalim,  by  the  way  of  the  sea, 
beyond  Jordan,  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles:  the  people  which  sat  in  darkness 
saw  great  light ;  and  to  them  which  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death 
light  is  sprung  up."  '  By  the  way  he  found  Philip  and  bade  him  follow, 
who  went  in  search  of  Nathaniel,  who  is  also  called  Bartholomew,  and- 
brought  to  him  the  glad  tidings  that  he  had  found  the  Messias ;  but 
Nathaniel  yielded  to  the  prejudices  of  his  age  and  country,  and  asked, 
"  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  P  "  He  took  Philip's  advice, 
however,  and  went  to  judge  for  himself;  and  received  Christ's  high 
approbation,  "  Behold,  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile  !  "  The 
supernatural  power  and  knowledge  displayed  by  our  Lord's  demonstra- 
tion to  this  guileless  Israelite  satisfied  him  regarding  Christ's  divinity, 
and  which  he  immediately  acknowledged :  "  Rabbi,  ihou  art  the  Son  of 
God;  thou  art  the  King  of  Isi-ael."  Christ  prophesied  that  many  greater 
opportunities  of  exercising  his  faith  should  be  vouchsafed  to  him,  and, 
among  others,  Christ's  own  ascension,  when  he  should  see  the  heavens 
opened,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  upon  the  Son 
of  Man. 

St.  John  says,  '*  and  the  third  day  there  was  a  marriage  in  Cana  of 
Galilee;"  which  means  the  third  day  after  his  return  to  Nazareth. 
To  this  marriage,  the  blessed  Virgin,  with  Jesus,  and  his  five  disciples, 
were  invited.  God  himself  instituted  marriage  and  united  the  first 
pair  in  paradise,  in  tlie  time  of  man's  innocency ;  and,  now,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  ministry,  Christ  honoured  a  marriage  with  his  presence 
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and  first  miracle,  and  made  it  a  mystery.  This  is  the  third  miraculous 
appearance  of  the  glory  of  Christ  when  he  manifested  the  mystical  union 
of  nimself  with  his  church,  and  is  called  Bethphany,  or  the  manifesta- 
tion in  the  house ;  and  ought  to  excite  our  firm  |belief  both  in  his 
divine  and  human  nature.  "  Meantime/'  says  Bishop  Jolly,  ''  the  most 
lively  emblem  upon  earth  of  heavenly  peace  and  joy  is  the  holy  state  of 
matrimony,  as  it  was  '  instituted  by  God  in  the  time  of  man's  innocency,' 
and  still  retains  its  dignity,  pledging  heavenly  happiness,  provided 
Christ  be  called  to  the  marriage,  and  sanctify  it  by  his  gracious  bles- 
sing. He  will  turn  its  water  into  wine,  raising  the  weidc  and  mixed 
delights  of  earth  to  be  the  anticipation  of  the  unmingled  and  endless 
joys  of  heaven.    It  shall  most  certainly  be  so,  if  his  blessed  mother's  j 

admonition  in  the  Gospel  be  observed, '  whatsoever  he  saith  unto  you, 
do  it.'    However  unlike  the  mean  which  he  prescribes  may  be  in   order  i 

to  obtain  the  end,  if  we  readily  and  faithfully  comply,  we  shall  find  the 
blessinff  of  his  Almighty  and  never-failing  word.  By  the  strengthening 
and  exnilarating  infusion  of  his  Spirit,  He  gives  to  the  devout  and 
faithful  soul  that  mystic  wine  of  the  spiritud  marriage  feast,  which 
truly  makes  glad  the  heart,  rejoicing  in  the  love  of  Christ,  whose  love  is 
better  than  wine  and  more  fragrant  than  all  ointments."  ^ 

The  happy  pair,  at  whose  marriage  feast  the  Holy  Jesus  condescended 
to  be  a  guest,  were  poor,  and  there  was  a  lack  of  wine  to  supply  the 
festivity.  Mary,  who  had  treasured  up  so  many  prophetical  .sayings  in 
her  heart,  and  remembering  his  supernatural  conception,  with  perhaps 
some  suspicions  that  he  had  now  entered  upon  '*  his  Father  s  business," 
named  the  perplexity  of  their  host  to  Jesus  in  such  a  manner  as  showed 
her  consciousness  that  he  had  the  power  of  relieving  the  present  want. 
But  it  appears  that  the  time  was  not  just  yet  come  for  him  to  display 
in  public  the  miraculous  powers  of  his  ministry ;  he  answered,  "  Wo-* 
man,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  mine  hour  is  not  yet  come.'*  He 
was  subject  unto  her  in  the  previous  part  of  his  life,  and  attended  to 
all  her  desires ;  but  now  that  he  had  begun  his  Father's  business,  he 
would  not  permit  her  to  interfere  nor  presume  on  her  former  maternal 
authority.  His  hour  was  not  yet  come  till  the  period  of  his  sufferings 
and  the  time  of  his  departure  from  this  world,  when  he  should  ascend  to 
the  Father.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  she  did  not  understand  this 
gentle  rebuke  of  her  officiousness  as  a  denial ;  for  she  imme4iately  di- 
rected the  servants  to  do  whatsoever  he  should  say  unto  them ;  and  happy 
would  it  be  for  us,  were  we  always  to  follow  the  advice,  in  all  things, 
which  she  gave  the  servants,  "  whatsoever  he  saith  nnto  you,  do  it.  " 

There  were  six  stone  water -pots  which  were  necessary  appendages  to 
every  house  in  Judea,  for  their  manifold  cleansings,  lest  they  snould 
contract  any  legal  impurity,  "  for  the  Pharisees  and  all  the  Jews,  except 
they  wash  their  hands  oft,  eat  not,  holding  the  tradition  of  the  elders."  ^ 
They  were,  in  this  instance,  so  large  as  to  hold  two  or  three  firkins  a- 

Eiece ;  these  were,  at  his  command,  filled  up  to  the  brim.  When  this 
ad  been  done,  he  commanded  the  servants  to  draw  out,  and  bear  to  the 
governor  of  the  feast,  who  congratulated  the  astonished  bridegroom  upon 
the  quality  of  the  wine  which  he  had  reserved  for  the  last. 

'  >  Observations  upon  the  several  Sunday  Services;  Second  Sunday  after  Epiphanj ; 
p.  81.  2  St  Mark  vii.  3. 
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Christ  showed  his  love  finr  his  Church,  and  the  lo?e  which  e?eiy  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  ought  to  feel  for  him,  hy  descrihing  their  mystical 
union  as  a  marriage ;  and  "  manifested  fortn  his  glory '  hy  commenc- 
ing his  miracles  at  a  marriage  feast.  Here  he  gave  a  visible  mark  of 
the  divine  presence,  and  of  the  same  glory  which  he  formerly  manifested 
in  the  tahernacle ;  and  his  disciples  were  now  confirmed  in  their  helieL 
We  conclude  here  in  the  eloquent  language  of  Dr.  Croly  :  "  When,  in 
the  Old  Testament,  God  would  pour  out  his  strongest  indignation  on 
the  impurities  and  heathenisms  of  the  Israelites,  he  charges  Judah,  as 
the  essence  of  all  evil,  with  the  desertion  of  the  hosband  of  her  youth, 
he  freights  one  word  with  the  whole  burden  of  his  scorn,  and  that  word 
is  ADULTERY.  When,  in  the  New  Testament,  he  would  pronounce  the 
sincerity,  the  truth,  and  penuanency,  of  his  love  for  the  Christian  world, 
he  names  himself  the  Bridegroom.  When  he  would  stamp  in  one  word 
of  inimitable  expression  the  generous  ^th,  the  glowing  hope,  and  the 
celestial  purity  which  united  the  redeemed  with  the  Redeemer,  the  sub- 
lime communion  of  the  Church  with  Christ,  he  names  her  the  Bride. 
Thus,  seeking  the  most  powerful  human  conceptions  to  realize  an  union 
of  soul  whick  is  to  last  through  eternity,  he  finds  them  in  the  married 
state  alone,  and  from  the  noblest  and  most  permanent  tie  of  earth 
furnishes  the  langnaffo  of  heaven.  It  was  obviously  in  the  same  spirit 
that  our  Lord  adopted  a  marriage  as  the  first  instance  of  his  miraculous 
power ;  by  attending  at  the  head  of  his  disciples,  made  it  the  public 
commencemeut  of  his  mission ;  and  by  there  '  showing  forth  his 
glory'  restored  it  to  its  original  rimk,  and  invested  it  with  a  perpetual 
reverence  among  mankind."  ^ 
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The  voice  of  the  Church,  and  the  history  of  events,  may  alike  con- 
vince us  that  the  binding  of  Satan  did  not  take  place  at  either  of  the 
periods  fixed  upon  by  Archbishop  Usher  or  by  Grotius,  and  both 
alike  teach  us  that  it  can  only  be  looked  for  in  futurity.  Whatever 
opinions  were  held  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  sera  upon  this 
point,  whatever  errors  were  disseminated,  they  almost,  without  ex- 
ception, prove  that  such  a  notion  as  that  of  Usher  was  never  enter- 
teined.  The  purity  of  the  early  Church,  and  the  rapid  strides  of 
corruption,  were  both  favourite  themes  with  the  fathers,  but  they 
never  thought  of  using  them  to  show  that  the  devil  had  been 
chained  in  the  bottomless  pit,  and  thus  had  been  prevented  from 
doing  mischief;  or  that  a  gradual  development  of  his  powers  was 
taking  place,  and,  consequently,  wickedness  was  increasmg  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth.  The  general  belief  was,  that  Christ  was  to 
come  and  reign  a  thousand  years  amongst  men,  previous  to  the  final 
dissolution  of  the  world.    This  rational  interpretation  of  prophecy 


»  The  Divine  Origin,  Appointment,  and  Obligation  of  Marriage.  1836.  pp.  12, 13. 
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was  employed  for  the  worst  purposes  by  Cerinthas,  who  founded 
upon  it  his  speculation  of  a  sensual  paradise ;  and  subsequently,  also, 
it  seems  to  have  led  Nepos,  an.  Egyptian  bishop,  and  Coracio,  a 
presbyter,  into  error,  although  not  to  so  great  an  extent.  Origen  ^ 
successfully  combated  the  felse  notion  of  Cerinthus,  but,  with  all 
his  zeal  and  warmth,  he  never  brought  forward  a  theory  so  extrava- 
gant as  that  which  we  are  considering.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,'  a 
disciple  of  Origen,  entered  the  lists  with  Nepos  and  Goracio,  but, 
although  he  succeeded  in  convincing  the  latter  of  his  mistake,  he 
never  denied  that  the  millennium  was  still  to  be  looked  for,  but  in  his 
books  on  the  promises,  confessed  that  a  conception  of  the  subject  of 
the  Apocalypse  exceeded  his  capacity.^  It  is  not  for  us  now  to  decide 
whether  we  are  warranted  in  looking  for  an  actual  and  earthly  reign 
of  Christ  with  his  saints,  but  wherever  we  find  a  writer  declaring  his 
belief  that  such  an  event  would  take  place,  we  know  that  he  must 
have  expected  it  to  happen  at  a  time  subsequent  to  that  at  which  he 
wrote ;  for  he  certainly  could  not  persuade  himself  that  Christ  was 
then  actually  presiding,  or  ever  had  actually  presided  over  such  a 
kingdom.  Now  this  Chiliastic  notion  was  held  by  very  many  fathers, 
who,  in  all  other  respects,  were  catholic  and  orthodox,  therefore, 
these  same  fathers  must  all  have  looked  forward  to  the  millen- 
nium. They  agreed  with  the  Jews,*  for  the  most  part,  in  teaching 
that  three  thousand  years  would  be  the  seventh  millenary  of  the 
world,  and  that  the  Lord  alone  should  be  exalted  in  that  day.  St. 
Barnabas,^  the  companion  of  the  apostles,  declares  that  this  is  signi- 
fied when  it  is  said  that  God  finished  his  work  on  the  seventh  day, 
and  rested  in  it  and  sanctified  it ;  saying,  that  this  rest  signifies  the 
time  when  the  Son  of  God  shall  come  and  abolish  the  time  of  the 
wicked  one.  Papias,"  who  also  lived  in  the  apostolic  age,  held  that 
there  would  be  a  corporeal  reign  of  Christ  upon  this  very  earth,  and 
to  this  man,  Jerome^  adds,  as  companions  in  his  error,  Appollina- 
rius,  TertuUian,  Victor  of  Poitou,  Lactantius,  and  Sulpitius  Se- 
verus,  and  with  these  we  may  join  Ireneeus  and  Justin  Martyr,^  and 
Cyprian.    And  surely  this  is  a  goodly  array  of  catholicity,  and  quite 


^  Origin  de  Pnncipiis,  lib.  iL  cap.  xi. 
'  Eusebius :   Hist  Ecc  lib.  vii.  cap.  xxiv. 
«  Ib.c.25. 

*  The  Rabbi  Ketioa,  who  is  approved  of  in  the  Gemara,  as  quoted  by  Mede,  says 
that  the  world  is  to  exist  six  thousand  years,  and  then  is  to  be  the  day  when  God 
shall  be  alone  exalted.  "  Dixit  Rabbi  Ketina,  sex  annorum  millibus  stat  mundus,  et 
uno  vastabitur ;  de  quo  dicitur,'  Et  exaltabitur  Dominus  solus  die  illo.'  ^Traditio  ad- 
stipulatur  R.  Ketinae :  sicut  ex  septenis  annis  Septimus  quisque  annus  remissionis  est, 
ita  ex  septem  millibus  annorum  mundi  Septimus  millenarius,  millenarius  remissionis 
erit,  ut  *  DominiM  solus  exaltetur  in  die  illo.' " 

*  St.  Barnabas's  epistles  translated  by  Archbishop  Wake. 

'  '£v  oIq  {vapaPoXaXg  k.  r.  X.)  Kai  x'^f^^^'t  rtvit  ^Ti<riv  kr&v  ifftffSrai  fUT&  rijv 
kg  viKpiov  dvdtrraffiVf  vtafiartK&c  Trji  ^^vtov  pairiKtiac  ItI  ravrriiri  rj|c  y^c 
vTTocTtiaofikvris, — ^Eusebius's  account  of  the  writings  of  Papias,  Ecc.  His.,  Book  IIL, 
chap,  xxxix. 

'  Hieron.:  de  Scriptor.  Eccles.  cap.  18,  69. 

*  See  the  Dialogue  of  Justin  Martyr  with  Trypho  the  Jew,  and  Kortholl's  annota- 
tions ;  and  Cyprian's  Exhortation  to  Martyrdom. 
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as  formidable  as  an  "  army  with  banners/'  in  demonstrating  the 
vanity  of  Usher  s  boast,  when  he  declares  that  he  is  but  following 
io  the  footsteps  of  ancient  interpreters.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to 
bring  a  quotation  or  two  from  the  fathers  to  prove  any  dogma,  pro- 
vided those  quotations  do  not  include  all  that  they  say  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  it  is  yery  difficult,  nay>  we  may  safely  say  it  is  impossible, 
to  discover  the  sense  of  the  fathers,  and  then  to  bring  quotations  from 
a  majority  of  them  in  favour  of  any  erroneous  opiniou.  As  regards 
this  particular  case,  we  cannot  suppose  that  any  of  that  glorious 
band  of  early  Christians,  which  was  contending  with  the  powers  of 
this  world,  would  imagine  that  Satan  was  not  then  **  the  strongman," 
who  was  still  able  to  do  so  much  injury  to  the  Church;  and  this 
plausible  supposition  is,  we  consider,  shown  to  be  correct  by  the 
passages  which  we  have  brought  from  ecclesiastical  writers,  all  of 
whom  flourished  in  the  four  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  eera. 

We  have  then  antiquity  on  our  side,  and,  as  we  have  said,  the 
history  of  events  is  equally  strong  in  our  favour.  We  can  fairly  chal- 
lenge our  opponents  to  mention  a  time  when  a  stop  was  put  to  the 
influence  of  the  Evil  One.  We  are  aware  that  in  this  we  may  be 
met  witli  a  sort  of  evasion  ;  for  it  shall  be  asserted  that  Satan  was 
said  to  be  bound  when  he  was  not  permitted  to  exercise  all  bis  arts  of 
temptation.  Well,  then,  let  us  suppose  that  a  partial  restraint  was 
placed  upon  him  some  time  after  our  Saviour  s  first  advent ;  when 
could  this  restraint  be  said  to  have  been  withdrawn  ?  At  the  end  of 
the  thousand  years  ?  Can  it  be  said  that  the  Church  was  in  her  worst 
state  after  she  had  become  a  thousand  years  old  ?     Let  us  see. 

Now  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  we  can  never  permit  to  pai&s  un- 
disputed the  equivocation  of  saying  that  Satan  was  bound  because  he 
was  in  some  slight  degree  shackled  by  the  introduction  of  Christianity; 
but  for  the  sake  of  arg^ument  we  will  allow  the  premise,  and  then 
show  that,  even  on  this  lowest  supposition,  the  binding  of  Satan,  or 
the  millennium^  which  is  synchronical  with  it,  did  not  take  place  in 
the  first  ages  of  our  eera. 

The  assaults  of  the  arch-foe  upon  the  Church  are  of  two  kinds — 
open  and  secret.  Open,  as  when  external  causes  are  acting  upon 
her  to  her  injury.  Such  are  wars  and  persecutions.  Secret,  as 
when  internal  causes  affect  her,  when  she  is  no  longer  a  city  that 
is  at  unity  with  itself,  when  she  is  distracted  by  the  infidelity  or 
heresies  of  her  professing  members.  The  Church  suffered  from  wars 
and  persecutions  more  during  the  first  five  hundred  years  after  her 
foundation  than  she  ever  did  afterwards ;  tlierefore,  in  this  respect, 
the  adversary's  power  was  not,  even  in  a  slight  degree,  checked. 
There  was  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  the  consumma^ 
tion  of  a  war  more  decidedly  exterminating,  and  atrocities  more  dia- 
bolical, than  any  the  world  had  as  yet  witnessed.  In  the  reign  of 
Trajan  and  his  successor  Adrian,  there  were  fearful  slaughters,  espe- 
cially between  the  rebellious  Jews  and  the  Romans.  The  Jews  about 
Cyrene  put  to  death  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  similarly  in  Eg^t  and  Cyprus  they  put  to 
death  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand ;  but  they  themselves  were  at 
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last  overthrown  by  Lucius,  Trajan's  general.^  In  the  eighteenth  year  of 
the  same  reign,  the  Jews  gained  some  partial  successes  in  Alexan- 
dria and  Gyrene,  but  they  were  at  last  vanquished  by  Marcius  Turbo, 
the  imperial  general,  and  many  thousands  of  them  were  slain.  The 
emperor  fearing  like  seditions  would  arise  in  Mesopotamia,  ordered 
Lucius  Quietus  to  clear  the  province  of  these  unhappy  people,  and  a 
great  multitude  of  them  were  slain.'  In  Adrian's  reign  was  their 
great  rebellion,  under  the  false  Messiah,  Barchochab,  and  their  final 
dispersion,  when  nine  hundred  and  eighty  of  their  best  towns  were 
demolished,  and  five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  of  them  were 
slain  with  the  sword,  besides  an  infinite  number  who  had  perished 
by  famine  and  sickness  and  other  casualties,  with  great  loss  and 
slaughter  too  of  the  Romans,  insomuch  that  the  emperor  forbore  the 
usual  salutations  in  his  letters  to  the  senate.'  Then  followed  a  suc- 
cession of  civil  wars  amongst  the  Romans  themselves,  and  the  de- 
vastating irruptions  of  the  Goths  and  other  barbarians,  a.d.  235, 
Maximin  was  proclaimed  emperor,  a  man  who,  both  in  his  civil  and 
military  capacity,  was  more  notable  for  ferociousness  than  any  other 
monster  by  whom  the  world  has  been  oppressed.  In  one  of  his  expe- 
ditions into  Germany  he  totally  ruined  the  country,  to  the  extent  of 
450  miles.  During  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  a.d.  254,  the  Roman 
world  was  tyrannized  over  by  no  less  than  thirty  different  usurpers* 
A.D.  269,  Glaudius  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Goths,  and 
slew  three  hundred  thousand  of  them.  a.d.  395,  the  famous  Alaric 
ravaged  Greece  and  Italy,  and,  at  last,  laid  siege  to  Rome.  On  this 
occasion  he  was  bought  off;  but  in  the  year  410  he  took  the  city 
and  gave  it  up  to  plunder.  Then  came  Attila  and  his  Huns,  who 
passai  through  Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Greece,  putting  all  to  fire 
and  sword,  subsequently  setting  the  cities  on  fire  throughout  Gaul, 
and  destroying  the  towns  of  Italy. 

Again,  a.d.  455,  Rome  was  pillaged  by  Qenseric  and  the  Vandals^ 
and  even  the  Ghurches  were  stripped  of  their  riches  and  ornaments, 
and  soon  after  the  western  empire  was  brought  to  a  termination.  In 
the  east  war  raged  with  similar  violence,  a.d.  622  was  the  first 
year  of  the  Heghra,  after  which  the  Saracens  began  to  take  their 
aesolating  way  through  so  many  unhappy  countries  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  and  they  obtained  an  almost  unbroken  succession  of  vic- 
tories and  defeats  from  this  time  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  thousand 
years.  And  this  is  enough  to  make  us  laugh  at  the  idea  of  the 
Church  being  in  a  state  of  millenarian  peace  for  centuries  after  her 
first  establishment ;  and  we  think  that  these  *'  bella,  horrida  bella," 
which  we  attribute  to  the  agency  of  Satan,  were,  perhaps,  more 
universally  waged  at  the  beginning  than  at  the  end  of  the  period  as- 
sigpied  by  Usher  for  the  millennium,  so  that  the  lowest  supposition, 
that  the  influence  of  Satan  was  becoming  gradually  more  and  more 
developed  during  that  time,  cannot  hold  gpod. 

Nor  is  the  falseness  of  this  position  less  strikingly  shown  when  we 


*■  Dion.  Hist  lib.  68.  *  Eus.  Hist.  Ecc.  lib.iv.  cap.  ii. 

'  Newton's  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies,  Diss,  xxiii. 
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look  back  upon  the  persecutions  of  the  Church.  Man  was  the 
devil's  agents  and  he  put  forth  all  his  energies  to  eradicate  Chris- 
tianity,  when,  as  yet,  it  was  but  a  tender  plant  Cruel  man  was  the 
instrument,  weak  man  was  the  prey.  We  are  aware  that  the  Chris* 
tians,  both  of  the  eastern  and  western  empires,  suffered  much  from 
the  bate  which  the  pagan  barbarians  bore  against  them,  and  which 
they  vented  upon  them  in  their  destructive  incursions,  but  how  mer- 
ciful was  death  by  the  sword,  when  compared  with  the  refined  tor- 
tures which  were  inflicted  upon  them,  under  the  auspices  of  the  first 
Roman  emperors  I  It  would  be  needless  to  enumerate  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  early  Church ;  let  but  the  most  sceptical  take  his  Gibbon 
and  see  that,  although  the  infidel  writer  does  his  best  to  extenuate 
the  degree  of  sufiering  to  which  it  was  subjected,  yet  the  page  of 
history  is  stained  by  a  record  of  such  barbarous  deeds  of  blood  as  no 
scepticism  can  deny,  and  no  subtlety  explain  away.  And  from  what 
has  before  been  said,  it  b  evident  that  these  were  the  ages  of  heresy, 
and  even  of  infidelity,  so  that  whether  we  regard  the  external  as- 
saults made  upon  the  Church,  or  the  internal  disturbances  to  which 
she  was  a  prey ;  we  must  admit  that  her  first  thousand  years  was  so 
far  from  being  a  time  of  peace  that  it  was  the  most  trymg  period  of 
her  existence. 

It  would  require  a  lengthened  research  into  history  to  show  that  it 
is  just  as  absurd  to  say  that  Satan  was  again  loosed  after  his  binding, 
about  a  thousand  years  after  Christ.  It  might  be  a  profitable  subject 
of  inquiry,  on  some  future  occasion,,  but  for  the  present  we  must 
remain  satisfied  with  what  has  been  done.  Taking  also  St.  John's  in- 
troduction to  the  book  of  Revelations  for  a  guide  we  should  believe 
that  we  might  have  God's  blessing  on  the  task,  if  we  were  to  endea- 
vour to  find  out  the  time  when  Satan  may  be  expected  to  be  bound 
according  as  there  predicted,  but  all  this  must  be  reserved  for  a  fu- 
ture opportunity.  Meanwhile  we  shall  be  exceedingly  glad  if  we 
have  succeeded  in  clearing  away  any  of  the  mist  of  error  in 
which  we  must  consider  the  learned  Archbishop  Usher  to  have  been 
involved.  And  we  think  that  the  candid  reader  must  admit  that  even 
this  erudite  man  has  been  caught  tripping,  and  that  he  has  dashed 
his  foot  against  a  stone,  because  he  has  been  blinded  by  the  prepi- 
dice  to  which  a  righteous  hatred  of  the  novelties  of  Romanism,  had 
given  rise. 


CHRISTIAN   INSTRUCTOR,   AND  THE   LIFE  AND  TIMES 

OF  ARCHBISHOP  SHARP. 

Although  we  have  already  twice  discussed  this  subject,  yet  there 
are  still  some  things  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  notice,  and 
on  which  we  now  finally  propose  to  make  some  remarks. 

The  author  of  "the  Life  and  Times  of  Archbishop  Sharp  has  said, 
that  "  as  a  nation  it  (Scotland)  had  shown  itself  unworthy  of  the 
sacred   deposit  of   the  apostolical  succession,    by  the  sacrilegious 
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murder  of  three  archbishops  of  St.  Andrews,  and  the  proscription  of 
the  whole  episcopal  order,  with  which  Christ  promised  to  be  till  time 
should  merge  into  eternity/*  These  are  matters  of  fact.  Cardinal 
Beaton^  and  his  successors,  Archbishops  Hamilton  and  Sharp^  were 
cruelly  and  sacrilegiously  murdered  by  religious  bigots,  who  pro- 
claimed that  their  impious  deeds  were  perpetrated  for  the  glory  of 
God,  and  were  acceptable  and  well  pleasing  in  his  sight.  The  same 
religious  bigotry  which  induced  the  commission  of  these  three  murders 
prompted  the  covenanted  Presbyterians  to  attempt  the  murder  of 
Archbishop  Spottiswood  at  the  Convention  in  Stirling ;  and  a  like 
attempt  was  made  on  Lindsay,  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  memor- 
able occasion  of  the  reading  the  Liturgy  in  that  city.  The  lives  of 
both  these  prelates  were  only  preserved  by  the  armed  followers  of  some 
noblemen,  who  drove  back  the  mob  and  rescued  them ;  so  that  the 
guilt  of  sacred  blood  lies  fearfully  on  that  heretical  sect,  which  now 
affects  to  call  the  Church  of  England  a  sister  church  :  but  at  the 
same  time  to  consider  her  sister,  the  episcopal  church  in  their  own 
kingdom,  as  a  dissenting  communion. 

The  traitorous  and  heretical  assembly  of  Glasgow  with  unparal- 
leled audacity  and  rebellion  against  God,  excommunicated  the  whole 
of  the  Scottish  bishops,  collectively  and  individually,  and  declared 
them  infamous.  Their  excommunication  as  a  religious  act  was  a  mere 
nullity,  and  is  only  calculated  to  move  pity  and  contempt  for  the 
bigojts  who  pronounced  it ;  but  as  a  civil  act  it  was  of  much  more 
serious  consequence.  In  Scotland,  an  excommunicate  person's  pro- 
perty was  wholly  escheated  to  the  crown,  and  his  person  declared  to 
be  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  of  course  murder  or  other 
violence  might  be  committed  on  him  with  impunity.  Twelve  bishops 
were  thus  exposed  to  the  tender  mercies  of  religious  bigots,  to  whom 
murder  was  familiar,  and  who  were  on  the  watch  to  assassinate  them  ; 
but  they  followed  our  Lord's  recommendation,  and  fled  into  England 
and  foreign  countries  for  safety  of  their  lives,  where  they  all  died. 
Moreover,  this  same  excommunication  and  proscription  remains  in 
full  force,  so  far  at  least  as  Presbyterian  malice  and  impotent  hate 
can  enforce  it,  at  the  present  hour.  At  a  late  miserable  exhibition 
in  Edinburgh,  which  met  to  commemorate  this  rebellious  and  here- 
tical assembly,  the  blood-thirsty  spirit  of  the  seventeenth  century 
showed  itself  without  a  blush.  "  Let  them  know,  *'  says  M'Crie,  a 
seceder  teachen,  "  that  if  they  arouse  again  the  n>irit  of  Scottish 
preshyterians,  they  will  find  it  as  firm  and  as  unflinching  as  ever, 
The  church" — meaning  the  heretical  combination  called  the  Kirk — 
"  of  Scotland,  when  her  zeal  is  once  more  awakened  for  the  honour  of 
her  heavenly  King,  will  pay  but  small  regard  to  their  earth-born  and 
self-anointed  dignities..  She  has  already  set  her  foot  on  the  neck  of 
the  Pope,  and  proclaimed  him  to  the  world  as  antichrist ;  she  has 
deposed  and  excommunicated  bishops,  &c."  Here  is  approbation  of 
the  past,  and  an  impotent  threat  of  re-enacting  the  same  scenes  should 
it  please  God  in  his  wrath  to  subject  his  Church  again  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  savage  mob,  instigated  and  excited  by  presbyterian  mi- 
nisters. At  the  very  time  when  such  sentiments  are  proclaimed  the^ 
same  men  are  calling  their  sect  a  sister  church,  while  they  are  only 
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waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  spring  upon  her  like  the  tiger,  as  they 
did  in  the  seventeenth  century ! 

These  indisputable  facts,  which  are  not  denied,  but  rather  gloried 
in^  are  merely  met  by  a  lu  quoque,  a  miserable  attempt  to  show  that 
Presbyterians  are  not  worse  than  some  of  their  neighbours. 

*'  Such  charges,"  says  Dr.  Burns,  **  hardly  merit  any  notice,"  nevertheless,  he  has 
noticed  them  throagh  fourteen  pages ;  and,  "  yet  one  remark.  -If  this  proves  any 
thing  against  Scotland,  we  suspect  it  will  be  found  equally  valid  to  criminate  England. 
If  Scotland  murdered  three  archbishops  of  St  Andrews,  England  murdered  three 
archbishops  of  Canterbury,  viz.,  Becket,  Cranmer,  and  Laud ;  nay,  a  crime  with 
which  even  we  cannot  be  charged,  England  has  let  loose  her  '  sacrilegious  fury' 
against  the  bishops  as  well  as  the  primates,  and  murdered  in  cold  blood,  and  with  the 
impious  mockery  of  legal  solemnity  consigned  to  the  flames  her  Latimers,  her  Ridleys, 
and  her  Hoopers.  If  the  proscription  of  the  whole  episcopal  order  is  supposed  the 
crowning  act,  the  unpardonable  sin,  England  was  guilty  of  this  also  during  the  com-' 
monwealth.  And  yet  (so  thinks  Mr.  Stephen)  England  is  in  possession  of  the  *  sacred 
deposit'  still.  Let  these  facts,  of  which  our  author  in  his  zeal  had  lost  sight,  cheer 
his  drooping  spirits.  England  has  been  forgiven  those  most '  sacrilegious  murders,' 
and  who  knows  but  Scotland  may  be  forgiven  too  ?  ''  p.  169. 

The  murder  of  these  distinguished  individuals  is  not  denied ;  but 
their  case  is  very  ditiPerent  from  the  Scottish  primates,  who  were 
assassinated  in  cold  blood  by  unauthorized  presbyterian  miscreants. 
Becket's  murder  was  the  effect  of  an  irritable  remark  of  his  sovereign, 
for  which  he  made  atonement  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  of  his 
church,  but  it  was  never  nationally  acknowledged  as  a  just  and  lawful 
deed.  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Latimer  and  Hooper,  suffered  martyrdom 
under  the  lawful  authority  of  the  time  being,  who  in  persecuting  these 
saints  thought  they  were  doing  a  meritorious  act.  But  the  church 
and  people  of  England  have  ever  lamented  their  death.  The  former 
has  enrolled  their  names  in  the  noble  army  of  her  martyrs ;  and  they 
live  in  the  hearts  and  affections  of  the  latter,  and  are  associated  with 
their  dearest  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  case  of  the 
martyr  Laud — clarum  et  venerabile  nomen — is  altogether  different 
from  the  former ;  he  was  the  victim  of  presbyterian  venom,  his  death 
was  the  fruit  of  presbyterian  heresy  and  rebellion,  of  presbyterian 
cant  and  hypocrisy,  and  of  presbyterian  blood-guiltiness.  The  pres- 
byterians  sent  Commissioners  to  accuse  that  great  and  good  man  with 
'<  novations  in  religion,"  as  they  hypocritically  called  the  Liturgy ;  with 
all  which,"  said  they,  *'  we  challenge  the  prelate  of  Canterbury,  as  the 
prime  cause  on  earth."  ''A  charge,  says  Heylin,  was  laid  against 
him  in  the  House  of  Peers,  by  the  ScoU  Commissioners ,  for  doing  ill 

offices,  and  being  an  incendiary  between  the  nations Such 

was  the  charge  exhibited  by  the  Scots  Commissioners;  in  which  was 
nothing  criminal  enough  to  deserve  imprisonment,  much  less  to 
threaten  him  with  death."  ^  Accordingly,  with  this  presbyterian  sti- 
mulus, the  puritan  House  of  Commons  impeached  him';  *'  and  so, 
says  Clarendon,  ''without  troubling  themselves  farther,  they  (the 
puritans)  gave  orders  for  his  beheading,  which  he  underwent  with  all 
Christian  courage  and  magnanimity,,  to  the  admiration  of  beholders 
and  the  confusion  of  his  enemies."     At  Rome,  the  news  of  his  murder 
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produced  joy  and  rejoicing :  a  certain  abbott  said,  ''  they  had  great 
cause  to  rejoice^  that  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
England  was  cut  off,  and  the  greatest  champion  of  the  church  of 
England  silenced.^*  *•  Thus/*  says  Heylin,  «*  fell  Laud,  and  the  church 
fell  unth  him" * 

The  blood  of  these  holy  men  lies  upon  the  heads  of  the  actors  in 
their  dreadful  tragedies  ;  but  not  upon  the  nation  as  such,  which  by 
no  public  act  has  ever  sanctioned  or  approved  of  their  deaths.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Church  commemorates  them  as  martyrs,  with  the 
elect  whom  God  has  knit  together  in  one  communion  and  fellowship 
in  the  mystical  body  of  his  Son.  Whatever  England  was  guilty  of 
"  during  the  Commonwealth,"  was  the  work  of  Scottish  Presbyterians, 
and  their  offspring  the  Independents,  but  of  which  her  church  and 
churchmen  are  entirely  innocent,  having  in  no  sense  participated  in 
them.  But,  says  Burns,  insultingly,  *'  England  has  been  foi^iven 
those  most  sacrilegious  murders."  We  do  not  take  murder  and 
bloodshed  so  coolly  in  the  Church  as  they  do  in  the  Kirk,  where 
they  manage  these  things  more  according  to  the  system  of  the  first 
whig  and  first  murderer.  In  the  case  of  the  royal  martyr,  as  well  as 
his  co-martyr  Laud  and  others,  the  Church  prays  annually, "  We 
thy  sinful  creatures  here  assembled  before  Thee,  do,  in  the  behalf  of 
all  the  people  of  this  land,  humbly  confess,  that  they  were  the  crying 
sins  of  this  nation  which  brought  down  this  heavy  judgment  upon  us. 
But,  O  gracious  God,  when  thou  makest  inquisition  for  blood  lay 
not  the  guilt  of  this  innocent  blood  (the  shedding  whereof  nothing  but 
the  blood  of  thy  Son  can  expiate)  lay  it  not  to  the  charge  of  the 
people  of  this  land ;  nor  let  it  be  required  of  us  or  our  posterity.** 
Can  the  Kirk  produce  such  unequivocal  evidence  of  her  abhorrence 
of  shedding  the  blood  of  saints  and  martyrs?  when  she  can,  then 
perhaps  Dr.  Burns*  impious  sneer,  ''  who  knows  but  Scotland  may 
be  forgiven  too,"  may  prove  true.  But  we  much  fear  it ;  although 
there  be  many  more  righteous  men  in  Scotland  than  would  have 
saved  the  cities  of  the  plain,  who  disown  and  lament  the  blood-guilti- 
ness of  the  presbyterians,  and  who  pray  daily  that  the  ofiences  of 
their  forefathers  may  not  be  remembered  ;  yet  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  glory  in  the  guilt  of  the  innocent  blood  of  these  prelates. 
They  would  not  do  so  were  they  better  instructed,  but  sundry  presby- 
terian  writers,  such  as  Wodrow  and  his  editor,  have  taken  so  much 
pains  to  indoctrinate  the  people  with  the  approbation  of  the  murder  of 
these  prelates,  that  it  forms  a  principle  of  their  religion.  The  sneer- 
ing question  of  a  presbyterian  critic,  *'  and  who  knows  but  Scotland 
may  be  forgiven  too  ?  *'  is  an  insult  to  heaven,  and  is  very  far  from 
being  the  language  of  penitence :  it  seems  rather  that  of  exultation,  as 
if  they  had  done  God  good  service,  and  as  if  no  repentance  were 
necessary.  Wodrow  relates  all  the  circumstances  of  Archbishop 
Sharp's  murder  **  with  the  most  fraternal  sympathy  and  apologetic 
tenderness,  like  a  genuine  disciple  of  John  Knox;'*  and  Dr.  Burns, 
his  editor,  adds  in  an  approving  note : — 
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^  It  is  true  he  (Wodrow)  doei  not  deal  in  the  hanh  invective  of  the  high  cavalier 
party  on  snch  an  occasion,  and  he  would  he  far  from  pwintaining  that  Uie  prelate 
didnoi,  in  point  of  fact,  deserve  to  die.  But,  he  does  not  defend  the  manner  of 
the  deed,  and  much  less  the  dangerous  principles  which  led  to  it  He  takes  just  that 
view  of  it  which  every  moderate  and  fair  man,  on  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  dread- 
ful state  of  the  country  at  the  time^  and  the  agency  of  Sharp  in  the  penecutions,  wiU 
be  inclined  to  take."  ^ 

Dr.  Burns  breaks  out  into  an  ecstacy  on  the  cool  judgment,  the 
just  discrimination,  the  godlike  mercy  of  the  presbyterian  rebels  in 
sparing  the  life  of  Sir  James  Turner.  The  fact  is,  that  the  *'  fiery 
miDisters,"  as  Burnet  calls  them,  Semple,  Mazwell,  Welsh,  and 
Guthrie,  who  had  been  the  chief  instruments  in  exciting  the  rebellion 
v>hich  was  dissipated  at  Ruliion  Green,  urgently  demanded  the  death 
of  Turner,  and  the  rebels  at  their  instigation  clamoured  for  it ;  but 
the  leaders  seized  on  the  excuse  of  his  not  haying  exceeded  his  com- 
mission to  save  him  from  their  fury,  lest  his  murder  might  exasperate 
the  government  too  much,  and  render  reconciliation  impossible. 
Wodrow,  Burns,  and  others,  take  great  credit  for  an  act  of  mere 
prudence,  and  by  no  means  of  godlike  mercy ;  and  they  lead  their 
readers  to  infer  that  Turner's  instructions  were  g^ven  by  the  bishops 
and  clergy,  and  that  he  was  the  mere  instrument  of  their  tyranny ; 
a  falsehood  too  gross  to  need  refutation,  for  even  Burnet  himself 
admits  that  the  lies  circulated  against  the  clergy  were  hard  to  be 
believed;  ai>d  that  they  were  much  wronged  in  the  reports  of  their 
lives  by  presbyterian  malice :  and,  diclu  mirabile  tnanstrum,  even 
Kirkton  admits  that  much  of  which  the  bishops  and  clergy  were 
accused,  were  mere  fabrications  for  party  purposes.  "  If/'  says  he, 
'<  you  ask  what  sort  of  men  they  (the  bishops)  were,  /  cannot  but  say^ 
though  they  were  very  bad,  yet  the  country  made  them  large  as 
wicked  as  they  were.**  ^ 

The  same  system  of  mystifying  their  partizans,  by  inferring  that 
the  bishops  enacted  and  executed  all  the  laws,  and  were  the  sole 
and  irresponsible  governors  of  the  kingdom,  is  still  carried  on  by 
Dr.  Burns.  He  speaks  of  the  ancient  law  of  patronage  as  the 
^  prelatic  restoration  of  that  hatejul  curse  to  the  church  of  Scotland, 
the  act  of  patronage."  This,  like  most  presbyterian  assertions,  is 
false,  both  in  the  fact  and  the  inference.  Patronage  had  ever 
existed  in  Scotland,  till  the  rebel  Convention  during  the  usurpation 
set  it  aside.  The  act  rescissory,  removed  the  bar  to  its  operation, 
and  restored  patronage  in  1661 ;  and  which  would  have  been  re- 
stored even  though  presbytery  had  been  established.  The  clearing 
away  of  all  the  illegal  acts,  by  the  act  rescissory,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  rights  of  patrons,  was  accomplished  a  year  before  the 
restoration  of  prelacy,  which  did  not  take  place  till  1662.  The  fact 
being  false,  the  inference  intended  to  be  drawn  from  it,  that  pa- 
tronage owes  its  restoration  to  the  bishops,  is  likewise  false,  and  is 
either  a  most  gross  perversion  of  their  own  intellects  in  the  assertors,  or 
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else  a  miserable  attempt  to  mislead  and  delude  their  readers^  or  both. 
But  if  patronage  be  a  **  hateful  curse,*^  what  must  we  think  of  Dr. 
Burns  and  others  of  his  mind,  who  accepted  and  now  hold  their 
livings  under  this  '*  hateful  curse?"  Why,  they  are  just  like  the 
ancient  Pharisees^  they  make  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter, 
while  the  inside  is  full  of  extortion  and  excess — of  ravening  and 
wickedness — of  lies  and  hypocrisy— of  heresy  and  schism,  and  the 
approbation  of  blood-guiltiness.  If  patronage  be  a  hateful  curse, 
why  do  they  not  resign  those  comfortable  livings  which  they  hold 
under  it?  They  must  be  totally  void  of  all  conscientious  principle, 
otherwise  they  would  not  continue  to  enjoy  the  revenues  and  usurp  the 
pulpits,  into  which  they  clambered  by  the  ladder  of  patronage,  and 
without  ever  asking  the  people  whether  they  were  pleased  or  dis- 
pleased. Such  hypocrisy  is  to  the  last  degree  disgusting,  and  shows 
that  there  are  followers  of  Diotrephes,  as  well  as  of  Korah,  in  a  com- 
munity caUing  themselves  Christians. 

To  be  a  critic,  and  an  angry  one  too.  Dr.  Burns  is  rather  unlucky 
in  ascribing  a  sentence,  page  3,  to  the  author  of  the  Life  and  Times, 
which  is  regularly  marked  as  a  quotation  from  another  publication. 
And  he  has  also  ascribed  to  him  a  sentiment  which  is  distinguished  by 
the  usual  marks  of  quotation,  as  being  the  words  of  Charles  11.  The 
words  on  which  Burns  has  perpetrated  some  unbecoming  levity  are, 
"  Charles,  however,  much  to  his  honour,  was  fixed  in  his  resolution 
(to  communicate),  and  said  his  father  always  communicated  at  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  and  Whitsunday,  and  he  was  resolved  to  follow  so  good 
an  example ;  besides  he  did  it  then  to  procure  a  blessing  from  God 
on  his  intended  voyage."^  Like  a  ''judicious"  critic.  Dr.  Burns  has 
discovered  in  King  Charles'  words,  that  the  author  has  alleged  that 
tlie  sacraments  "  are  useful  for  procuring  prosperous  gales  and  fair 
weather !  which  must  have  rendered  them  invaluable  to  the  farming 
and  fishing  parishioners  of  Crail !  "  Such  heavy  wit  upon  the  pledges 
of  Christ's  love — the  sacraments — is  consistent  enough  from  a  man 
who  being  a  mere  layman  desecrates  them  by  their  administration, 
and  who  approves  of  murder,  and  fraternally  laments  the  fate  of 
murderers  and  rebels— "  poor  Mitchell,**  "poor  man!"  Guided  by 
that  excellent  spirit  of  criticism  which  is  in  the  minister  of  the 
High  Kirk  of  Paisley,  he  cannot  distinguish  a  quotation  when  so 
marked,  not  even  when  the  authority  from  whom  it  is  taken  is  duly 
cited  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  The  author  of  the  Life  and  Times  has 
quoted  from  Bishop  Russell,  and  has  duly  marked  the  sentence  with 
turned  commas.  "  In  the  conduct  of  the  rigid  covenanters  there  is 
nothing  more  remarkable  than  the  disposition  to  slander,  and  the 
reckless  intrepidity  with  which  they  scattered  around  them  the  most 
atrocious  calumnies***  These  words  are  to  be  found  in  page  264  of 
the  second  volume  of  Bishop  Russell's  History  of  the  Church  in 
Scotland.  Although  Dr.  Burns  seems  to  be  incapable  of  distinguish- 
ing a  quotation  when  he  meets  with  it,  yet  he  has  tact  enough  to 
stop  precisely  at  that  point  where  to  proceed  farther  would  cast  a 
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reflection  oq  hi8l>eIoyed  covenanters.  The  bishop  proceeds,  as  cited  . 
in  the  Life  and  Times,  ^'  nor  was  this  unchristian  propensity  confined 
to  their  dislike  of  the  episcopalians ;  on  the  contrary,  the  two  parties 
of  presbyterians  arrayed  against  each  other,  during  the  ascendency 
of  the  Commonwealth,  had  mutual  recourse  to  the  most  bitter  words ; 
and  on  one  occasion  the  remonstrants  (covenanters)  described  their 
antagonists,  the  more  loyal  class,  as  men  of  depraved  habits." 
Critics,  but  especially  those  who  pretend  to  be  *'  impartial  judges 
and  dispassionate  narrators,"  should  be  able  to  put  the  saddle  upon 
the  right  horse. 

Wodrow  states  that  Archbishop  Sharp  went  to  court  in  the  year 
1666,  and  with  his  usual  charity  he  accuses  him  of  ''  breathing  out 
threatenings  and  slaughters  "  against  these  innocent  saints  the  cove- 
nanters. To  this  Burns  appends  a  long  cock  and  bull  story  from 
Barnet,  but  which  carries  its  own  refutation  along  with  it ;  and  adds, 
that  it  is  "  an  exceedingly  graphic  description  of  these  parasitical 
plunderers,  who  were  2L\ike  faithless  to  God,  to  their  king,  and  to  one 
another."  The  author  of  the  Life  and  Times  turned  this  sentence 
against  Burns  himself  under  the  following  circumstance.  When 
Daniel  O'Connell  went  on  a  tour  of  agitation  to  the  north,  he  was  ' 
entertained  at  a  public  dinner  in  Glasgow;  and  Mr,  Brewster,  the 
minister  of  the  Abbey  Kirk  of  Paisley,  was  present,  and  said  grace 
before  dinner,  and  afterwards  was  seen  riding  in  the  same  carriage 
with  the  agitator.  This  gave  great  scandal  and  offence  to  his 
brethren,  and  the  presbytery  of  Paisley  prosecuted  him  before  the 
Commission  of  the  General  Assembly ;  and  the  writer  of  these  lines 
saw  Dr.  Burns  at  the  bar  of  the  Commission,  and  heard  him  read 
the  charge  and  conduct  the  prosecution.  Mr.  Brewster  was  con- 
demned. Soon  after  the  dinner  to  O'Connell,  a  splendid  entertain- 
ment was  given  in  the  same  city  of  Glasgow  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
the  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  and  a  number  of  other 
established  ministers  were  present.  The  author  supposed  that  Dr. 
Burns  had  also  dined  with  Sir  Robert,  which  the  doctor  indignantly 
denies,  although  it  would  have  been  no  discredit  to  him.  By  autho- 
rity of  the  author,  we  now  beg  leave  to  offer  his  apology  to  Dr. 
Burns,  for  a  mistake  which  would  seem  to  compromise  his  political 
opinions.  Our  memory  is  not  very  good,  but  we  think  Dr.  M'Leod 
iu  his  speech  said,  there  were  not  above  six  of  the  presbyterian  mi- 
nisters who  were  then  on  the  ministerial  side  of  politics ;  perhaps  Dr. 
Bums  is  one  of  the  six.  To  have  been  consistent  Dr.  Burns  or 
somebody  else  should  have  prosecuted  Dr.  M'Leod  and  his  brethren, 
who  were  guilty  of  precisely  the  same  offence  as  Mr.  Brewster.  The 
dinner  was  a  matter  of  taste,  Mr.  Brewster  chose  to  dine  with  low, 
vulgar,  disreputable  company,  with  something  of  the  old  covenanting 
spirit;  whereas  Dr.  M^Leod  chose  to  dine  with  the  first  company, 
both  in  rank  and  talent,  which  the  kingdom  could  produce. 

We  should  have  had  charity  enough  to  have  given  Dr.  Burns  credit 
for  some  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  seeing  he  has  taken  upon 
himself  the  authority  to  expound  them.  Nevertheless  it  seems 
somewhat  doubtful  whether  or  not  he  has  ever  read  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  the  last  verse.    He 
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indulges  in  wit  at  the  author's  expense,  who.  happens  to  have  said 
that  charity  is  "  superior  to  faith  and  hope,"  and  calls  it  '•  his  usual 
conformity  to  Scripture ;"  intimating,  of  course,  that  he  has  not  con- 
formed to  Scripture  either  in  this  instance  or  in  any  other.  If  we 
had  it  not  under  his  own  hand,  we  should  not  have  imagined  that 
Dr.  Burns  could  have  displayed  so  much  ignorance  of  a  portion  of 
Scripture,  which  it  would  be  happy  for  the  peace  of  mankind  were 
i(  more  studied  and  better  practised.  But  whether  the  author  of  the 
life  and  Times,  or  Dr.  Burns,  has  most  conformed  to  Scripture  in 
this  case,  let  the  apostle  decide :  "  And  now  abideth  faith,  hope,  and 
charity,  these  three ;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity** 

We  have  now  done  with  the  angry  doctor  ;  and  shall  conclude  with 
the  words  of  the  Archbishop  for  whom  he  has  shown  so  little  charity, 
•*  Woe  I  am  for  these  unhappy  people  (the  covenanted  presby- 
terians),  for  they  might  live  at  ease,  and  have  the  protection  of  laws, 
and  differ  as  much  from  us  as  they  will.  But  alas !  their  crimes 
against  the  state  are  such  that  no  set  of  heretics,  much  less  orthodox 
Christians,  have  attempted  in  any  age  of  the  Church.  Their  punish- 
ments are  the  natural  issues  of  treason,  and  their  blood  lies  on  their 
own  heads.    God  help  the  misled  people  who  follow  such  teachers.'* 
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LOBD  BISHOP  OF  ST.  DAVID'S. 

This  distinguished  prelate  was  bom  at  Wells,  in  Somersetshire,  on  the 
25th  of  March,  1634.  His  father  was  put  to  trade  contrary  to  his  own 
inclination,  and,  therefore,  as  he  himself  had  been  disappointed  in  his 
desire  to  serve  at  God's  altar,  he  dedicated  his  son  George  at  the  font  to 
that  service.  He  did  not,  however,  live  to  see  his  holy  purpose  com- 
pleted, as  he  died  four  years  afterwards,  leaving  his  son  under  Uie  care  of 
guardians,  with  an  estate  of  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  He  was 
first  placed  at  the  grammar-school  of  Wells,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
Tiverton,  in  Devonshire ;  and,  at  fourteen,  he  entered  a  commoner  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1648,  under  the  tuition  of 
Mr.  Baldwin  Ackland.  He  appears  to  have  neglected  his  studies  at 
first,  but  afterwards  made  up  for  it,  and  soon  gained  the  reputation  of  a 
clever  controversialist,  which  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Conant, 
the  rector  of  his  college,  and  of  Dr.  Prideaux,  then  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
He  had  scarcely  been  two  years  in  his  college,  when  the  Engagement 
was  pressed  upon  the  members  of  both  universities,  as  well  as  all  under 
authority,  by  the  authority  of  an  ordinance  of  the  parliamentary  govern- 
ment. On  the  murder  of  Charles  I.,  it  was  declared  that,  for  the  time 
to  come,  England  should  be  governed  as  a  commonwealth  or  republic. 


>  Cited  in  Life  and  Times  of  Abp.  Sharp,  p.  627. 
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by  a  conrention  which  they  called  a  parliament;  and  that  the  following 
oathj  known  by  the  name  of  the  Engagement,  should  be  tendered  to  aU 
King  Charles's  subjects,—"  That  they  would  be  true  and  faithful  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  England,  a*  it  was  then  established,  without  a  King 
or  House  of  Lords"  Whoever  refused  to  take  this  Engagement  were 
disqualified  from  holding  any  office  either  in  church  or  state ;  and  those 
who  had  no  office  or  employment  to  lose  were  to  be  deprived  of  the 
benefit  and  protection  of  law,  and  to  be  disabled  from  suing  in  any 
court.  The  usurping  government  showed  a  most  tyrannical  zeal  in 
pressing  this  oath  throughout  the  three  kingdoms,  which  was  in  effect  to 
establish  perjury  in  those  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their 
lawful  sovereign.  The  members  of  the  universities  were  summoned  to 
appear  and  take  this  oath,  but  which  was  refused  by  Mr.  Bull  and  his 
tutor  who,  of  course,  lost  his  preferment ;  and  the  former  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  university  in  1Q.49,  and  retire  to  North  Cadbury,  in  Somerset- 
shire, where  he  resided  till  his  nineteenth  year.  In  this  place  he  was 
blessed  with  the  society  of  one  of  his  sisters,  who  succeedea  in  weaning 
his  mind  from  the  frivolities  which  had  hitherto  been  the  objects  of  his 
pursuit,  and  in  inducing  him  to  apply  diligently  to  his  studies. 

In  furtherance  of  this  good  resolution,  he  placed  himself  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  William  Thomas,  rector  of  Ubley,  where  he  remained 
for  two  years  to  very  little  good  purpose.  Mr.  Thomas  was  a  puritan  in 
principle,  and  adopted  the  presbyterian  measures  of  1642,  and  of  course 
had  taken  the  Engagement.  He  was  one  oi  those  who  were  appointed  to 
eject  those  good  and  sober  divines,  who  serving  God  with  faithful  hearts, 
were  reckoned,  in  the  cant  of  the  times,  **  scandalous  ministers"  or  more 
largely  *' ignorant,  insujfficiefit,  negligent,  scandalous,  and  erroneous,*' 
This  very  godly  hypocrite  lived  long  enough  to  sufifer  just  retribution, 
and  was  nimself  ejected  for  non-conformity  in  1662,  and  died  in  1667. 
This  connection,  however,  was  not  without  its  advantages.  Mr.  Bull 
contracted  a  close  and  permanent  friendship  with  the  puritan's  son, 
Samuel  Thomas,  who  saw  all  his  father's  sins  of  hypocrisy  and  presump- 
tion, and  held  to  the  good  old  way  of  righteousness  and  truth.  Samuel 
was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  piety,  and,  at  the  hazard  of  the  old 
puritan's  displeasure,  supplied  Mr.  Bull  with  the  works  of  Hooker,  Ham- 
mond, Taylor,  and  such  like  great  masters  of  English  theology.  The 
old  puritan  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  his  pupil,  and  always  showed  visible 
marks  of  anger  when  he  discovered  any  of  these  works  in  his  possession, 
adding,  that  his  son  would  undoubtedly  corrupt  him.  Bull  now  discarded 
the  Calvinistic  heresy  which  had  hitherto  been  his  study,  and,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  entertained  thoughts  of  entering  into  holy  orders.  He 
applied  to  Dr.  Skinner,  the  ejected  bishop  of  Oxford,  who,  although  he 
was  under  age,  yet  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  men  who  were  willing 
to  face  the  trials  and  persecutions  of  the  times,  ordained  him  both  deacon 
and  priest  the  same  day.  The  tyrannical  persecution  to  which  the 
church  was  at  that  time  subjected,  was  such  as  rendered  it  dangerous  to 
grant  him  his  letters  of  orders ;  but  which  the  bishop  promised  should 
be  sent  to  him  as  soon  as  public  affairs  would  permit,  and  which  was 
done  accordingly  after  the  Restoration. 

He  soon  after  accepted  the  living  of  St.  George's,  near  Bristol,  which, 
owing  to  its  being  only  of  the  value  of  thirty  pounds  per  annum,  had 
escaped  sequestration  by  the  ejectors  of  **  scandalous  ministers,"    Mr. 

VOL.  II.  3  R 
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Hall,  a  clergyman  and  one  of  his  godfathers,  now  told  him  for  the  first 
time,  of  his  lather's  pious  dedication  of  him  at  his  haptism,  like  Samuel, 
to  the  Lord ;  and  it  was  a  suhject  of  great  satisfaction  to  think,  that  he 
had  heen  led  hy  divine  grace,  though  unconsciously,  to  fulfil  his  father's 
intentions.  He  soon  gained  the  afifections  of  his  parishioners  hy  his 
exemplary  life  and  great  charity.  He  preached  twice  every  Sunday, 
and  once,  when  tm*ning  over  the  leaves  of  his  Bible  to  explain  some  texts 
of  Scripture  which  he  had  quoted,  his  notes,  written  on  small  slips  of 
paper,  flew  away  and  were  scattered  through  the  church,  which  excited 
the  laughter  of  many ;  but  some,  more  discreet,  picked  them  up  and 
handed  them  to  him.  Observing  that  they  anticipated  his  entire  failure, 
he  quietly  deposited  his  notes  in  the  Bible  and  shutting  it  up,  concluded 
his  discourse  with  as  much  fluehcy  and  precision  as  if  he  had  read  it. 
A  similar  incident 'occurred  to  Mr.  Skinner,  grandfather  of  the  present 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  who  was  also  a  confessor  for  the  truth,  under  the 
persecution  which  the  church  in  Scotland  suffered  after  the  battle  of  Cul- 
loden,  when  not  more  than^v^  persons,  besides  the  clergyman's  family, 
were  allowed  to  be  pi-esent  in  any  house  during  divine  service.  For 
several  years  Mr.  Skinner  officiated  privately  in  his  own  house,  but 
preached  in  an  open  passage,  whereby  those  outside  the  house  could  hear 
nim.  On  one  occasion  a  rowl  had  got  into  the  passage  and  made  a  great 
disturbance,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  both  the  preacher  and  the  people. 
In  driving  her  out,  she  flew  across  the  temporary  pulpit,  and  scattered 
his  loose  notes  to  the  winds,  and  which  could  not  be  recovered ;  but  he 
was  so  disconcerted  by  this  incident,  that  he  vowed  never  to  use  a  written 
discourse  again. 

His  parish  was  full  of  all  sorts  of  sectarians,  but  especially  with 
Quakers,  who  were  at  that  time  universally  troublesome  to  the  clergy. 
One  Sunday,  during  his  discourse,  one  of  them  came  into  the  church, 
and  cried  out,  "  George,  come  down,  thou  art  a  false  prophet  and  an 
hireling."  This  insolence  was  immediately  resented  by  the  congrega- 
tion, who  seized  the  Quaker  and  executed  summary  justice  upon  him 
on  the  spot,  which  compelled  "  George"  to  come  down  to  save  him  from 
their  blind  fury,  after  which  he  returned  and  finished  his  sermon.  Ano- 
ther said  to  him,  at  another  time,  ''  George,  as  for  human  learning,  I 
set  no  value  upon  it ;  but  if  thou  wilt  talk  Scripture,  have  at  thee."  To 
which  Bull  replied,  "  Come  on  then,  friend :  Seest  thou,  friend,  that 
Solomon  saith  in  one  place,  answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly ;  and  in 
another,  answer  not  a  fool  according  to  his  folly :  how  doest  thou  recon- 
cile these  two  texts  of  Scripture  ?"  "  Why,"  said  the  Quaker,  "  Solo- 
mon doth  not  say  so."  **  Aye,  but  he  does,"  said  Bull ;  and,  turning  to 
the  places,  convinced  him ;  upon  which  the  abashed  Quaker  answered, 
"  Why  then  Solomon  was  a  fool ! "  which  ended  the  controversy. 

Antinomianisra  had  made  much  progress  in  his  parish,  and  many  of 
the  nublicadons  of  that  detestable  heresy  were  circulated  among  his 
people.  Antinomianism  is  a  regular  consequence  of  Calvinism ;  s.ff.,  it 
is  part  of  their  system  to  teach,  **  since  those  whom  God  has  elected  to 
salvation  by  an  eternal  and  immutable  decree,  will,  by  the  irresiatihU 
impulse  of  divine  grace,  be  led  to  the  practice  of  piety  ani  virtue ; 
while  those  who  are  doomed  by  a  divine  decree  to  eternal  punishment, 
will  never  be  eugaged,  by  any  exhortations  or  admonitions,  how  afifecting 
soever  they  may  be,  to  a  virtuous  course ;   nor  have  they  it  in  their 
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power  to  obey  the  divine  law,  when  the  succours  of  divine  grace  ar^ 
withholden  from  them."  Their  leading  men  maintained,  that  "  the  shct 
cannot  fall  from  grace,  or  forfeit  the  divine  favour :  the  wicked  actions 
which  they  may  commit,  and  the  violations  of  the  divine  law  with  which 
they  are  chargeable^  are  not  really  sinfuL  For  example,  they  say,  that 
adultery  in  one  of  the  elect  is  not  a  sin  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  because  it 
is  one  of  the  essential  and  distinctive  characters  of  the  elect,  that  they 
cannot  do  anv  thing  which  is  either  displeasing  to  God  or  prohibited  by 
his  law."  All  this  may  be  inferred  from  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  much  more.  By  many  judicious  methods,  Mr.  Bull  endea- 
voured to  convince  his  people  of  the  inconsistency  of  such  tenets  with 
the  Gospel  scheme  of  salvation,  and  wrought  a  great  and  favourable 
change  in  their  morals. 

Toleration  made  no  part  of  the  religion  of  the  sectarians  who  over- 
turned  the  church :  — "  certainly,**  says  Orme,  "  the  worst  feature  of 
presbyter)'  at  this  time  **  (and  he  might  have  added,  at  all  times),  "  was 
its  intolerance,  or  determined  and  persecuting  hostility  to  liberty  of  con- 
science.**    In  this  persecuting  spirit,  which  is  a  constant  concomitant 
of  a  false  religion,  Cromwell  strictly  prohibited  the  use  of  the  liturgy 
either  in  public  or  even  in  private,  under  very  heavy  penalties.    Mr. 
Bull,  and  many  others,  however,  formed  their  public  prayers  out  of  the 
collects,  and  which  he  repeated  with  so  much  emphasis  and  devotion, 
that  those  who  railed  at  the  liturgy  as  a  lifeless  form,  highly  applauded 
him  as  one  who  prayed  by  the  Spirit !     Mr.  Nelson  relates  a  special 
instance  of  this  aelusion,  which  happened  at  the  baptism  of  a  dissenter 
in  his  parish.    ''  Upon  which  occasion  he  made  use  of  the  office  of 
baptism  as  prescribed  by  the  Church  of  England,  which  he  got  entirely 
by  heart,  and  he  went  through  it  with  so  much  readiness  and  freedom, 
and  yet  with  so  much  gravity  and  devotion,  and  gave  that  life  and  spirit 
to  all  that  he  delivered,  that  the  whole  audience  was  extremely  affected 
with  his  performance ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  he  used  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  yet  thev  were  so  ignorant  of  the  offices  of  the  church,  that 
they  did  not  thereby  discover  that  it  was  the  Common  Prayer.     But 
after  that  he  had  concluded  that  holy  action,  the  father  of  the  child  re- 
turned him  a  great  many  thanks,  intimating,  at  the  same  time,  with 
how  much  greater  edification  they  prayed  who  entirely  depended  upon 
the  Spirit  of  God  for  his  assistance  in  their  extempore  effusions,  tnah 
those  did  who  tied  themselves  up  to  premeditated  forms,  and  that  if  he 
had  not  made  the  sign  of  that  cross,  the  badge  of  Popery  as  he  called  it, 
nobody  could  have  formed    the  least  objection  against  his  excellent 
prayers.     Upon  which  Mr.  Bull,  hoping  to  recover  him  from  his  ill- 
grounded  prejudices,  showed  him  the  office  of  baptism  in  the  liturgy, 
wherein  was  contained  every  prayer  which  he  had  offered  up  to  God  on 
that  occasion,  which,   with  farther  arguments  that  he  then  urged,  so 
effectually  wrought  upon  the  good  man  and  his  whole  family,  that  they 
always,  after  that  time,  frequented  the  parish  church,  and  never  more 
absented  themselves  from  Mr.  BulFs  communion.'*    A  similar  thing 
occurred  at  the  funeral  of  an  eminent  "  ringleader  of  schism,**  after  the 
Restoration,  when  the  minister  repeated  the  funeral  service,  which  he 
had  committed  to  memory.      The  dissenters  present  "were  strangely 
surprised  and  affected  ;  professing  they  had  never  heard  a  more  suitable 
exhortation^  or  a  more  edifying  exercise,  even  from  the  very  be^t  and 
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most  precious  men  of  their  own  persuasion !  But  were  afterwards 
much  more  surprised  and  confounded^  when  the  same  person  who  had 
officiated  assured  the  principal  men  among  them,  that  not  one  period  of 
what  he  had  spoken  was  his  own^  and  conrinced  them  by  ocular  demon- 
stration, how  all  was  taken  word  for  word  out  of  the  very  office  ordained 
for  that  purpose,  in  the  poor  contemptible  Book  of  Common  Prayer !  " 

Mr.  Bull  lodged  near  a  gunpowder  manufactory,  and  made  a  narrow 
escape  from  destruction,  by  having  accepted  an  invitation  to  reside  with 
a  friend  in  another  part  of  his  parish,  a  day  or  two  before  the  explosion 
of  the  mill  and  the  demolition  of  the  house  in  which  he  had  previously 
lodged. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1658,  he  married  Miss  Bridget  Gregory, 
daughter  of  the  Vicar  of  Cirencester ;  and,  the  same  year,  was  presented 
by  Lady  Poole  to  the  rectory  of  Suddington  St.  Mary,  near  that  town. 
There  appears,  however,  to  have  been  some  doubt  as  to  her  ladyship  s 
right  to  present,  and  Mr.  Bull  would  have  been  dispossessed,  had  not 
his  friend,  Mr.  Stone,  taken  out  the  broad  seal  as  a  protection,  and 
which  gave  him  a  legal  title. 

In  1659  his  house  was  selected  as  the  rendezvous  of  some  loyal  gen- 
tlemen engaged  in  the  design  of  effecting  the  return  of  Charles  II. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  presented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Sud- 
dington St.  Peter,  in  1662,  both  livings  united  not  exceeding  one~ 
hundred  pounds  per  annum.  Here  he  confirmed  two  ladies  of  quality 
in  the  communion  of  the  Anglican  Catholic  Church,  whose  faith  had 
been  unsettled  by  the  craft  and  subtility  of  some  Jesuits.  Mr.  Nelson 
regrets  the  loss  of  the  paper  which  he  wrote  for  their  information ;  but 
it  has  since  been  found  and  published  at  Oxford,  by  Mr.  Parker,  under 
the  title  of  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  errors 
and  superstitions  of  Rome." 

In  1669  he  published  his  "  Apostolical  Harmony,"  with  a  view  to 
settle  the  peace  of  the  church  on  the  subject  of  justification  which  tben 
agitated,  and  still  continues  to  agitate  her,  wherein  he  took  the  true 
scriptural  view  of  that  subject  in  opposition  to  the  Calvinistic  theory, 
which  makes  faith  to  be  a  bare  assent  of  the  mind,  without  reference  to 
obedience.  Mr.  Bull,  in  vindication  of  St.  James,  represented  good 
works  as  "  neither  the  principle  nor  the  meritorious  cause  of  man's  sal- 
vation, but  only  as  the  condition  upon  which,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  gospel  covenant,  man  is  to  become  a  partaker  of  it."  It  is  in 
two  Disseitations ;  in  the  first  of  which  he  explains  and  defends  St. 
James's  doctrine  of  justification  by  works ;  and,  in  the  second,  his 
agreement  with  St.  Paul  is  clearly  demonstrated.  His  design  is  to  show 
that  good  works ^  which  proceed  from  faith,  and  are  conjoined  with  it, 
are  necessary  conditions  which  God  requires  of  us  to  the  end  that  by  the 
new  and  evangelical  covenant,  obtained  by  and  sealed  in  the  blood  of 
Christ  its  Mediator,  we  may  he  justified  according  to  hv&free  and  wn- 
merited  grace.  Throughout  his  whole  book  he  absolutely  excludes  all 
pretensions  to  merit  on  the  part  of  man.  And  "  no  writer,"  says  a  re- 
verend father  of  the  church,  of  "  any  description,  ever  placed  the  free 
grace  of  God  and  the  atonement  made  by  the  Son  of  God,  as  the  sole 
meritorious  causes  of  man's  salvation,  in  a  clearer  point  of  view;  no 
writer  ever  exposed  more  completely  the  Romish  doctrine  of  merit,  and 
no  writer  ever  explained  more  distinctly  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  in  re- 
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ference  to  justification.  There  in,  indeed^  a  aingnlar  coincidence  be- 
tween the  errors  opposed  by  St.  Paul,  and  the  Romish  errors  on  the 
merit  of  works,  opposed  by  the  reformers ;  and  Bishop  Bull  at  once 
exposes  this  coincidence,  itateg  the  tru$  Christian  doctrine,  and  warns 
us  against  those  Antinomian  follies  into  which  so  many,  in  the  eagerness 
of  their  controversial  zeal  have  fallen."^  Towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1675  he  published  his  Examen  Censure  and  Apologia  pro  Harmonia  ; 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Gataker  and  Dr,  Tiilly.  The  scripture  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification met  with  powerful  opposition  from  many  of  his  contemporaries. 
Dr.  Morley,  bishop  of  Wincnester,  prohibited  his  clergy  from  reading 
his  "  Harmony,"  or  of  forming  their  sermons  on  the  doctrines  therein 
explained  ;  and  some  heads  of  houses  and  tutors  in  the  university  ad- 
monished their  pupils  against  it.  Dr>  Barlow,  Margaret  Professor  at 
Oxford,  gave  Mr.  Bull  many  opprobrious  epithets  from  the  divinity 
chair,  which,  being  communicateu  to  him  by  his  friend  Mr.  Thomas, 
who  was  then  chaplain  to  Christ  Church,  he  came  to  Oxford,  and  they 
waited  on  the  professor,  and  complained  of  the  unfair  manner  in  which 
he  had  treated  his  work,  and  offered  to  clear  himself  by  public  dispu- 
tation, but  which  was  prudently  declined.  Dr.  Grabe  calls  the  "  Apo- 
logy" "the  triumph  of  the  Church  of  England,"  in  this  cause;  and 
Bishop  Walker,  primus  Scotia  spiscopus^  says,  "  He  would  be«  bold 
man  who,  in  our  day  would  venture  to  dispute  Bishop  Bull's  claim  to 
this  high  character,  which  is  yielded  to  him  not  by  his  native  church 
only,  but  by  the  learned  universally  throughout  Christendom.  Yet  was 
he  subjected  to  the  severest  animadversions,  and  to  the  most  illiberal  de- 
clamations, by  men  who  placed  the  essence  of  religion  not  in  Scripture 
soberly  interpreted  by  the  best  rules  of  critiqism,  and  by  the  best  aids  of 
Christian  antiquity,  but,  in  a  peculiar  phraseology,  neither  sanctioned 
by  Scripture  nor  by  the  earliest  writera  of  the  Christian  Church.  The 
name  of  Dr.  Thomas  Tally,  one  of  this  ephemeral  brood  of  polemics, 
would  now,  I  belieye,  be  utterly  unknown,  were  it  not  preserved  from 
oblivion  in  the  bishop's  reply  to  certain  (at  that  time)  unpublished  ani- 
madversions, and  afterwards  in  his  Apologia  pre  Harmonia  Apostolica, 
against  this  doctors  declamation  then  published."' 

In  1678  Mr.  Bull  was  made  prebend  of  Gloucester;  and,  in  1680, 
he  published  his  *'  Defence  of  tne  Nicene  Faith,"  which  was  received 
with  universal  applause,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  offered  this 
excellent  work  to  several  booksellers  without  success ;  but  having  been 
advised  to  submit  it  to  the  examination  of  Bishop  Fell,  it  was  published 
at  his  lordship's  sole  expense. 

In  1685  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Avening  in  Gloucester- 
shire ;  and,  in  168(5,  Archbishop  Sancroft  promoted  him  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Landaff. 

In  consideration  of  his  eminent  services  to  the  church,  the  University 
of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  without  the  payment 
of  the  usual  fees,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  never  taken  any  previous 
academical  degree.     Dr.  Bull  preached  very  warmly  against  the  errors 
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Sermons  by  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh.    Note  to  Serm.  iii.,  p.  405.    Rivington's. 
^  Note  to  Sermon  preached  before  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  Edinburgh,  June  22, 
1825. 
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of  Popery^  during  the  reign  of  King  James ;  and  be  was  put  into  the 
commission  of  the  peace  after  the  Revolution.  In  1694  he  published 
his  Judicium  Ecclesia  Catholica,  in  defence  of  the  anathema  which  was 
decreed  by  the  first  council  of  Nice ;  and  which  received  the  thanks  of 
the  Gallican  Church,  assembled  in  convocation  at  St.  Geimains.  His 
last  treatise  Was  "  Primitive  Apostolical  Tradition/*  against  Daniel 
Zwicker,  a  Prussian.  In  1703,  Dr.  Grabe  collected  all  his  separate 
works,  and  published  them  in  one  folio  volume,  with  many  learned  anno- 
tations and  an  excellent  preface,  Dr.  Bull  himself  being  unable,  by  age 
and  infirmity,  from  superintending  the  publication. 

In  his  seventy-first  year,  Queen  Anne  proposed  to  elevate  him  to  the 
episcopal  bench,  an  honour  which  he  at  first  declined,  but  aflerwards 
yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  the  other  bishops,  and  he  was  consecrated  for 
the  see  of  St.  Davids,  in  Lambeth  Chapel,  on  the  29th  of  April,  170^1. 
Two  years  afterwards,  his  eldest  son,  George,  died  of  small-pox,  in  his 
thirty -seventh  year.  Bishop  Bull  took  his  seat  in  parliament,  in  that 
memorable  session  when  the  Union  was  debated,  and  seconded  a  motion 
to  give  a  character  of  our  most  excellent  church.  A  lay  peer  moved, 
that  as  the  Scottish  parliament  had  given  a  character  of  the  Kirk,  by 
extolling,  its  worship  and  government,  their  lordships  should  not  be 
behindhand  in  giving  a  character  of  the  best  constituted  church  in  the 
world.  Bishop  Bull  rose  and  said,  *'  JViy  lords,  I  second  what  this  noble 
lord  has  moved,  and  do  think  it  highly  reasonable,  that  in  this  bill  a 
character  should  be  given  of  our  most  excellent  church  :  for,  my  lords, 
whoever  is  skilled  in  primitive  antiquity,  must  allow  it  for  a  certain  and 
evident  truth,  that  the  Church  of  England  is  in  her  doctrine,  discipline, 
and  worship  most  agreeable  to  primitive  and  apostolical  institution." 

In  July,  after  his  consecration,  he  went  into  his  diocese,  and  wa3 
received  with  the  greatest  respect  both  by  his  clergy  and  the  gentry ; 
and  where  he  constantly  resided,  and  discharged  all  the  episcopsu  func- 
tions. He  had  greatly  inmaired  his  health  by  his  close  and  unremitting 
attention  to  study.  On  tne  27th^  of  September,  1709,  he  was  seized 
with  a  fit  of  coughing,  which  brought  on  a  spitting  of  blood.  On  the 
17th  of  February,  1710,  his  death  was  occasioned  by  an  inward  abscess, 
and  he  was  buried  at  Brecknock,  and  his  grave  was  covered  with  a  plain 
stone,  on  which  the  following  inscription,  written  by  his  widow,  was 
engraved : — 

HERE    LIBTH 
THE    BIGHT  REVEREND   FATHER  IN  00 D, 

Dr.  GEORGE  BULL, 

LATE  BISHOP  OF  THIS    DIOCESB ; 

WHO   WAS   EZCELLEMTLT   LEARNED,  PIOUS,   AND   CHARITABLE,. 

AND   WHO  DEPARTED   THIS   LIFE 

FEBRUARY  THE    I7tb,    1710, 

AOED  75. 

Out  of  eleven  children  two  only  survived  him.  His  stature  was  tall 
and  his  constitution  robust,  until  broken  by  intense  study.  His  sermons 
were  published,  in  three  volumes,  by  Mr.  Nelson,  with  a  life,  which 
occupied  the  fourth.  Bishop  Bull  ranked  amongst  the  ablest  divines  of 
his  age  and  country  ;  and  his  works,  "  both  Latin  and  English,  onght  to 
be  in  the  hands,  and,  if  possible,  in  the  head  and  heart  of  every  divine." 
In  the  third  volume  of  his  English  works,  he  treats  of  the  "  First  Cove- 
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nant,  and  the  State  of  Man  before  the  Fall ;"  and  proves,  that  the  two 
following  propositioos  have  been  constantly  believed  and  taught  by  the 
primitive  Catholic  Church. 

I.  **  That  Paradise  was  to  Adam  a  type  of  heaven,  and  that  the  never- 
ending  life  of  happiness  promised  to  our  first  parents,  if  they  had  conti- 
naed  obedient j,  ana  grown  up  to  perfection  under  that  economy  wherein 
they  were  placed,  should  not  have  been  continued  in  the  earthly  paradise, 
but  only  nave  commenced  there,  and  been  perpetuated  in  a  higher 
state;  that  is  to  say,  after  such  a  trial  of  their  obedience  as. should  seem 
sufficient  to  the  divine  wisdom,  they  should  have  been  translated  from 
6arth  to  heavien* 

II.  "  That  our  first  parents,  besides  the  seeds  of  natural  virtue  and 
religion  sown  in  their  minds,  in  their  very  creation  ;  and  besides  their 
natural  innocence  and  rectitude  wherein  also  they  were  created,  were 
eudued  moreover  with  certain  gifts  and  powers  supernatural,  infused  by 
tl^  Spirit  of  God ;  and  tbat  in  these  gifts  their  perfection  consisted." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Nelson,  of  the  date  August  dth,  1712,  the  eminently 
pious  and  learned  Dr.  Hicks  says  of  the  second  proposition,  *'  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that,  like  many  of  my  betters  in  divinity,  I  was  not 
settled  in  the  belief  of  diis  doctrine  before  I  read  this  discourse ;  but 
now  I  rejoice  in  my  conviction  of  the  truth  of  it;  because,  as  the  learned 
author  observes,  it  utterly  overthrows  t^e  Pelagian  heresy,  and  shows  the 
absolute  necessity  of  divine  grace  to  fallen  man,  without  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  attain  that  righteousness  which,  upon  Gospel  terms, 
is  Decessary  to  salvation.'!, 


ON   RE-BAPTIZING,   TRADITION,  AND   THE    MYSTERY 

OF  INFANTS. 

TO   THB   EDITOB  OF   THE   EPISCOPAL   MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — Mabillon  gives  an  epistle  of  John  the  deacon  of  Rome,  (who 
wrote  the  "  Life  of  Gregory  the  Great,"  and  "  Commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures"),  which  states  the  reason  wbv  that  church  did  not  always 
re-baptize  heretics.  "  If  any  person  shall  confess  the  Father  only, 
denying  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  \  or  if  he  shall  confess  the  Son,  deny- 
ing the  Father  and  Holy  Spirit ;  or  if,  denying  the  Holy  Spirit,  he 
admits  the  Father  and  the  Son,  undoubtedly  he  shall  be  re-oaptized, 
according  to  the  rule  of  the  Lord,  *  Go  and  baptize  all  nations,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.*  But  if  he  shall  have 
received  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  though  making,  however,  a  difference 
of  inequality,  as  those  who  followed  Arius  did,  he  shall  not  be  re-bap- 
tized, because  they  have  followed  the  Lord's  rule,  though  they  may  have 
erred.  These  persons  are  to  be  instructed  rather  than  baptized,  and 
incorporated  into  the  body  of  the  church  by  episcopal  benediction : 
that  through  the  charity  by  which  God  and  our  neighbour  is  truly 
loved,  they  may  perceive  what  is  deficient,  or  what  is  complete  in  them- 
selves." It  is  well  known  that  on  this  subject  the  Church  of  Rome 
differed  from  those. of  Africa  and  some  of  the  Greek  churches;   for  the 
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author  of  the  Constitutions  says, ''  It  is  necessary  to  he  content  with  one 
haptism,  which  is  given  in  the  death  of  the  Lord ;  not  that  haptism 
which  is  afforded  hy  impious  heretics,  hut  hy  approved  priests,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  Neither  is  the  haptism  of 
those  impious  persons  approved  to  you  ;  nor  may  the  haptism  of  these 
holy  persons  he  made  void  through  a  second  haptism^  for  as  there  is  one 
God,  one  Christ,  one  Comforter,  one  death  of  the  Lord  in  the  hody,  so 
there  is  one  haptism  which  is  given  in  it.  But  those  who  receive  their 
impureness  from  those  impious  persons,  will  he  partakers  of  their  minds ; 
for  they  are  not  priests,  as  the  Lord  says  to  them,  '  Because  thou  hast 
rejected  knowledge,  I  will  also  reject  thee,  that  thou  shalt  he  no  priest 
to  me.'  Wherefore  those  who  are  haptized  hy  them,  are  not  initiated 
hy  haptism,  hut  are  defiled ;  who  do  oot  receive  pardon  of  sins  hut  the 
bond  of  unity.  Those  who  are  initiated  in  the  mystery  of  haptism,  and 
again  approach  to  he  baptized,  again  crucify  the  Lord — ^again  kill  him. 
They  ridicule  divine  things ;  do  contumely  to  the  Holy  Spirit ;  esteem 
that  holy  blood  as  common ;  and  are  impious  towards  Him  who  sends, 
towards  Him  who  suffered,  and  towards  Him  who  afforded  his  testimony. 
But  if  any  one  shun  baptism  from  contempt,  let  him  be  condemned  as 
an  infidel,  as  ungrateful  and  unmindful  of  tne  words  of  the  Lord,  '  Un- 
less a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.'  But  he  who  says,  I  will  be  baptized  on  my  death- 
bed, lest  I  should  sin  and  defile  my  baptism,  is  ignorant  of  God,  and  of 
his  nature,  who  says,  '  Do  not  put  off  being  converted  to  the  Lord,  for 
you  know  not  what  another  day  may  bring  forth.  But  baptize  your 
infant  children,  and  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord.'*'  The  doctrine  of  the  Council  of  Carthage,  in  the  124th  canon, 
shows  the  wisdom  of  not  deferring  baptism  till  death,  and  agrees  with 
St.  Augustine,  '*  Whoever  shall  say,  that  the  grace  of  God,  by  which 
we  are  justified  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  only  avails  for  the 
remission  of  sin  committed,  and  does  not  afford  assistance  that  we  should 
not  henceforth  sin,  let  him  be  anathema."  In  the  125th  canon, — "  The 
grace  of  God  not  only  confers  the  knowledge  of  those  things  which 
we  ought  to  do,  but  inspires  us  with  love,  that  we  may  fulfil  what  we 
know."  It  appears  that  the  Catholic  Church  was  agreed,  that  the  cor- 
rect form  of  baptism  was  necessary,  but  not  so  agreed  as  to  the  necessity 
of  the  presence  of  the  priesthood.  The  Roman  Church  says  now,  that, 
in  cases  of  necessity,  an  heretic,  Jew,  layman,  or  woman  may  baptize, 
which  I  admit,  with  the  exception  of  the  woman ;  but  here  is  the  gene- 
ral case,  in  which  the  church  differs  not  in  cases  of  necessity.  When 
the  African  churches  put  the  question, — *'  Can  heretics  give  the  Holy 
Ghost  ?  "  it  would  appear  that  they  could  not,  for  Rome  orders  the  im- 
position of  hands.  Tertullian  admits,  that  all  Christians  are  priests,  but 
recommends  them  not  to  interfere  with  the  priestly  ofiice,  but  in  cases 
of  necessity ;  for  although  all  things  are  lawtul,  all  things  are  not  conve- 
nient; and  God  has  ordained  persons  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
church;  and  although  He  has  not  absolutely  restricted  his  grace  to 
them,  still  He  has  promised  to  be  with  them  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
declaring  himself  a  God  of  order  and  not  of  confusion.  Ananias,  who 
baptized  St.  Paul,  is  called  a  disciple;  but  we  cannot  say  that  he  was 
not  a  bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon  of  Damascus ;   nor  can  it  be  proved 
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frrai  Seripture  thai  baptism  was  ever  given  by  laymen.  We  recommend 
the  aubject  of  re^bapdaing  to  the  notice  of  tne  Baptist 

Again  there  is  an  apparent  contradiction  between  the  Constitutions 
and  Dionysios  of  Alexandria*  The  fanner  8ays>  if  an  unbaptiaed  per* 
son  shall,  by  design,  partake  of  the  £acharist,  he  ahali  eat  and  drink 
judgment  to  himself;  but  if  he  do  it  through  ignorance*  he  shall  ba 
instructed  and  baptised,  lest  he  depart  a  deapiser  of  the  ordinance. 
But  I>ionysiufl  refused  to  re-baptixe  a  man  who  had  been  baptized  by 
heretics,  giving  as  a  reason,  tnat  he  had  partaken  of  the  church's 
sacrifice.  In  this  case,  the  person  was  already  instructed,  and  approached 
with  faith  ;  and  thou^  the  bishop  admitted  the  irregularity  of  his  bap- 
tisqs*  yet  he  considered  he  had  received  remission  of  sins  by  partaking 
of  the  sacrifice. 

As  to  tradition,  the  Deacon  says,  ^*  That  ^ne  thing  is  the  Catholic 
faith,  by  which  every  Christian  throughout  the  world  is  bound,  such  as 
is  the  authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  another  are  the  insti* 
tutesB  of  the  iatbers,  from  which  no  Catholic  may  deviate — the  Nicene 
canons,  for  instance,  and  things  of  this  sort ;  another  is  that  which  each 
church  retains  as  its  own,  and  keeps  as  that  which  has  been  delivered  to 
it  by  those  who  have  gone  before,  the  Catholic  faith  and  peace  being 
preserved ;  such  as  fiisting  on  the  Sabbath  (Saturday),  observed  at  Rome, 
out  not  by  the  Eastern  churches,  in  which  some  things  are  done  which 
are  not  observed  at  Borne.  Bat  all  these  things,  in  different  churches, 
are*  so  done  that  they  all  make  one  robe  of  that  queen,  of  whom  it  is 
said,  '  Upon  thy  right  hand  did  stand  the  queen,  in  a  vesture  of  gold, 
wrcMH^t  about  with  divers  colours.'  "  The  difference  of  the  customs," 
.says  Irenseus,  *'  proves  the  unity  of  the  faith." 

''  Honey  and  milk,"  says  the  Deacon,  "  are  put  into  the  sacramental 
cup,  and  o^red  on  the  Saturday  before  £aster ;  because  it  is  written  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  figuratively  promised  to  a  new  people,  '  I  will 
lead  you  snto  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  a  land  of  promise ; ' 
which  is  the  bad  of  the  reaorraction  and  permanent  felicity.  To  the 
newlyrbaptized,  therefore^  this  kind  of  sacrament  is  offered,  that  they 
may  understand,  that  not  others,  .but  .they  who  partake  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  the  Lord  shall  receive  the  land  of  promise,  whose  journey  now 
beginping  (just  as  children  are  nourished  by  milk  and  honey),  they  may 
begin  to  sing,  '  How  sweet  are  thy  words  to  my  motutb,  yea,  sweeter 
than  honey  or  the  honey-comb/  Therefore  honey  and  milk  are  brought 
to  the  new  umui  after  bitter  &ults,  that  those,  who  in  Uie  finst  nativity 
are  nourished  by  the  milk  of  corruption,  and  begin  the  tears  of  bitter- 
ness, in  the  second  geaeraition  might  take  the  sweetness  of  milk  and 
hoaey.in  the  bowels  of  the  church ;  that,  nourished  with  such  sacra- 
ments«  they  might  be  consecrated  by  the  mysteries  of  perpetual  incor- 
ruptioQ."  Mabillon  remarks,  *'  that  unless  the  benediction  of  milk  and 
honey,  which  is  prescribed  after  the  benediction  of  the  Lamb  (one  of  the 
popish  additions),  on  £aster-day, refers  to  this  custom;  there  is  now  no 
menti<m  of  it  in  the  Rpman  order."  This  practice  shows  the  truth  of 
TertuOian's  a^ertion,  that  the  churches  of  Africa  dre^  their  faith  from 
Rome.  The  24th  canon  of  the  Third  Council  of  Carthage  alludes  to 
this  custom :  ''  But  of  first  fruits,  whether  milk  or  honey,  which  are 
accustomed  to  be  offered  on  the  most  solemn  day  (Saturday  before  Easter), 
for  the  mystery  of  infants,  although  they  shall  be  offered  upon  the  altar, 
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yet  they  shall  have  their  own  henediction,  that  they  may  he  distinguishecl 
from  the  hody  and  hlood  of  the  Lord.'*  Bingham  (the  acutest  author 
that  ever  wrote  on  Church  matters)  says,  that  some  learned  men 
profess  themselves  to  he  in  the  dark  ahout  the  mystery  of  infants^  which 
he  rightly  refers  to  their  haptism ;  and  this  custom  heing  mentioned  hy 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  retained  hy  Marcion,  the  heretic,  proves 
the  veracity  of  Tertullian,  when  he  said,  that  the  churches  of  Rome, 
Corinth,  Ephesus,  Philippi,  &c.  held  the  faith  of  Carthage.  Let  the 
admirers  of  ultra-protestanism  turn  to  this  author's  works,  and  compare 
their  jejune  system  with  that  of  the  year  200. 

I  have  introduced  these  customs  to  notice  in  order  to  show  the 
difference  between  ancient  and  modem  teaching.  The  ancient  church 
taught  hy  symbols  and  rites,  which  left  a  lasting  impression  on  the 
mind,  but  with  the  evangelicals,  preaching  is  every  thing;  and,  (to  use 
a  vulgar  phrase),  it  goes  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other.  This  style 
of  preaching  is  barrenness  personified,  consisting  of  a  few  unscriptural 
principles  that  might  be  learned  in  a  month,  with  a  good  string  of  quo- 
tations often  shamefully  misapplied,  and  perverted  from  their  connecting 
subject,  an  entire  confusion  of  the  covenants,  a  complete  forgetfulness 
of  the  preceptive  part  of  Christianity,  and  a  wretched  endeavour  by  con- 
cealing parts  of  texts  and  subjects,  and  laying  great  stress  on  others, 
to  obscure  the  truth.  All  this  may  be  seen  in  perfection  in  a  little  work 
called  the  "  Sinner's  Friend,"  on  the  cover  of  which  we  are  told  that  it 
has  reached  the  sixty-first  edition,  completing  upwards  of  four  hundred 
thousand  copies  of  this  affectionate  and  faithful  (P)  monitor,  and  is  printed 
in  English,  Welsh,  Irish,  Manx,  Gaelic,  Spanish,  Italian,  Portuguese, 
French,  and  Tahitian,  and  six  editions  have  been  printed  at  New  York. 
Here  is  vox  populi  enough  surely ;  we  shall  presently  see  whether  it  is 
the  vox  Dei.  We  are  farther  told  that  one  of  the  authors  was  once  a 
great  sinner,  who  now  humbly  triumphs  in  redeeming  grace,  &c.  We 
hope  he  was  not  the  author  of  a  portion  a  few  pages  forward.  "  How 
sweet  are  the  words  By  grace,  without  merit,  ye  are  saved  !  Here  is 
an  overflowing  fountain  of  comfort  and  divine  strength  !  But  how  little 
are  the  generality  of  vain  and  worldly  people,  who  still  feed  upon  husks, 
acquainted  with  these  words!  How  little  are  they  relished  by  our 
self-righteous  moral  Christians."  ^  The  taste  in  numbly  comparing 
his  fellow- christians  to  swine  feeding  on  husks  is  exquisite.  At  any 
rate,  those  who  feed  on  husks  feed  on  something  pertaining  to  the 
kernel,  but  evangelicism  can  scarcely  be  called  the  husk  of  Christianity, 
being  absolutely  contradicted  by  ever}'^  page  of  Scripture,  and,  until  the 
time  of  Calvin,  unknown  to  the  Church.  That  we  are  saved  by  grace, 
that  is,  placed  in  a  state  of  salvation,  we  moral  Christians  very  well 
know,  but  the  evangelicals  do  not  appear  to  understand  that  although 
the  death  of  Christ  has  taken  away  original  sin  in  infants,  and  both 
original  and  actual  sin  in  adults,  by  the  benefits  of  baptism,  that  it  has 
not  removed  the  consequences  of  sin,  that  infection  of  nature  which  our 
articles  assure  us  remains  even  in  the  regenerate,  that  liability  to  temp- 
tation, and  fallafrom  which  even  evangelicals  do  not  appear  to  he  free, 
and  to  pains,  infirmities,  diseases,  and  death ;  but  God  has  left  these  to 
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bitruct,  humiliate,  purify,  and  exercise  un,  that  overcoming  them  we 
m^  merit  eternal  rewards,  or  yielding  to  them  may  merit  eternal 
punishment,  when  the  Lord  shall  come  to  give  to  every  man  according 
to  bis  works.  The  authors  separate  heing  born  of  the  Spirit  from 
being  bom  of  water  and  the  Spirit;  &  miserable  trick  of  this  party. 
"  The  new  birth  will  give  new  desires,  new  affections,  and  new  enjoy- 
ments. Those  who  have  had  this  new  principle  wrought  within  them 
may  feel  assured  that  the  Lord  has  set  his  seal  upon  them  for  ever  ! 
Nothing  can  separate  them  from  his  unchanging  love.'*  Here  the 
Christian  assurance  is  not  made  to  rest  upon  the  promises  of  Christ 
which  he  has  linked  to  his  Church  and  ordinances,  but  to  his  own  feel- 
ings, affections,  and  enjoyments  >  as  if  these  could  never  deceive,  as  if 
a  sick  man  had  never  felt  a  desire  for  something  that  might  cause  his 
death.  May  we  not,  by  sin,  separate  ourselves  n*om  the  love  of  Chnst  ? 
The  ancient  church  taught  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity  by  her 
acts.  Before  baptism,' she  exorcised  the  water  to  show  that,  by  the  fall 
of  Adam,  it  had  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  prince  of  this  world, 
and  the  curse  of  the  law ;  she  exorcised  the  person  who  came  to  be 
baptized*  for  the  same  purpose,  though,  as  to  tne  children  of  believing 
parents,  this  might  be  neglected,  yet  it  might  properly  be  employed  in 
the  baptism  of  pagans.  Again,  we  are  told  ''  that  the  Gospel,  (the 
good  news  from  heaven,}  when  well  understood  and  duly  received,  sets 
the  heart  against  all  sin,  and  effectually  prevents  the  allowed  practice 
of  it."  Here  the  authors  refer  to  the  creature,  the  Gospel  message, 
what  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This 
book,  bearing  witness  to  itself,  assures  us  that  it  has  made  the  drunkard 
sober,  [why  are  there  temperance  societies  ?]  the  licentious  chaste,  infi- 
dels believers."  If  so,  we  wish  it  prosperity.  But  when  it  tells  us 
that  "  outward  signs,  [or  moral  duties,]  were  strictly  observed  by  the 
Pharisees,  in  the  time  of  our  blessed  Lord,  who  faithfully  warned  his 
disciples  against  building  upon  so  sandy  a  foundation ; "  we  deny  the 
morality  of  the  Pharisees,  in  a  Christian  view ;  but  they  possessed  enough 
of  evangelical  morality,  viz.,  an  excellent  opinion  of  themselves.  From 
the  testimony,  of  our  Saviour,  St.  Paul,  and  Josephus»  it  appears  they 
confined  a  breach  of  the  law  to  the  external  act,  not  to  the  intention, 
and  omitted  the  weightier  matters,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith.  Let 
any  person  read  the  23rd  chapter  of  Matthew,  and  judge  how  far  they 
were  moral  men,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  I  have  said  enough  to 
show  the  spirit  in  which  this  book,  which  contains  as  many  erroneous 
doctrines  as  leaves,  is  written ;  and  take  leave  of  it  and  its  authors  in 
the  words  of  Jacob  :  ''  My  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret;  unto 
their  assembly,  mine  honour,  be  not  thou  united." 

Having  been  told  the  other  day  of  a  clergyman  who  wished  that 
churches  did  not  exist,  for  they  were  judaical,  and  "  where  two  or  three 
are  met  together  there  am  1  in  the  midst  of  them,'*  the  following  lines 
of  a  celebrated  writer  may  be  appropriate.  They  show  how  near  two 
persons,  from  different  views,  may  approach  in  sentiment.  The  clergy- 
man considered  that  God  had  not  promised  to  set  his  name  in  the 
Christian  church  as  he  had  done  in  the  temple ;  and  Byron  was  quite 
as  afraid  of  the  "  freehand  sovereign  grace  "  being  confined  to  stone  walls. 
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^  Not  Taioly  did  &e  eirly  Persian  make 
His  altar  on  the  high  places  and  the  peak 
Of  earth -o'ergazing  mountains,  and  thus  take 
i4  ^f  and  un walled  temple,  there  to  seek 
The  Spirit  in  wkose  honour  shrines  are  weak, 
Uprear'd  of  human  hands.    Ceme  and  compare 
Columns  and  idol-dwellings,  Goth  and  G reeky  ^ 
With  nature's  realms  of  worship,  earth  and  air; 
Nor  fix  on  fond  abodes  to  circumscribe  thy  prayer." 

Here  again^  the  ideas  of  these  two  persons  stand  in  contrast  with 
those  of  the  primitive  charch,  given  in  a  prayer  of  the  Gallican  liturgy, 
as  follows  :  — "  O  hlessed  and  holy  God  of  Israel,  who  buildest  daily 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem  with  the  manifold  congregation  of  the  saints, 
look  down  upon  this  house  which  is  built  in  honour  of  the  martyrs,  N. 
and  M.,  and  grant  that  all  invocating  thee  in  it  may  find  salvation : 
the  sick,  health — the  wounded,  a  remedy — the  mourners,  joy  —  the 
captives,  release  —  the  penitents,  indulgence,  pardon  of  sins,  and  loos- 
ing of  chains  —  those  who  pray,  a  defence.  Let  our  prayer  ascend  by  the 
hand  of  thy  holy  angel  to  thy  divine  altar,  with  the  odour  of  thy  ac- 
ceptance through  our  commending  Advocate,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
with  whom,  to  thee  be  dominion,  honour,  power,  praise,  majesty,  and 
eternal  glory,  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen." 

His  views  appear  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  messages 
to  the  seven  churches,  than  those  of  spiritualists,  who  would,  if  let 
alone,  spiritualize  away  religion  altogether.  W.  P. 

Note.  —  The  author  of  the  "  Constitutions"  points  out  the  duty  and 
rights  of  laymen  to  teach,  at  the  same  time  that  he  maintains  those  of 
the  priesthood.  '*  If  any  man,  though  a  layman,  be  skilled  in  the  ex- 
pounding of  doctrines,  and  of  reputable  life,  let  him  teach,  for  all 
must  be  taught  of  God."  What  is  meant  here  is  not  preaching,  but  the 
duty  of  a  catechist,  of  which  two-thirds  of  those  who  are  so  ready  to 
invade  the  priest  s  office,  and  exhibit  their  eloquence,  know  nothing, 
and  are  totally  incapable. 


THE  CLEANSING  OF  THE  SANCTUARY. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  EPISCOPAL  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — In  the  July  number  of  your  magazine,  I  find  a  letter  written 
by  one  who  modestly  signs  himself  •'  A  Learner."  On  this  I  will,  with 
your  permission,  make  a  few  observations. 

The  gentleman  in  question  finds  fault  very  justly  with  some  cor- 
respondent who  has  selected  553  b.  c.  as  the  year  from  which  to  date 
Daniel's  vision,  without  giving  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  choice.  Nor 
does  it  appear  to  me  that  he  by  any  means  corrects  the  mistake  to 
which  he  objects.  May  I  suggest  a  period  from  which  to  date,  which, 
if  certain  premises  are  allowed,  may,  I  think,  be  shown  to  be  unex- 
ceptionable ?  If  we  can  interpret  prophecy  by  prophecy,  we  have 
gained  a  step,  and  have  saved  ourselves  a  considerable  degree  of 
useless  speculation.    This  is  the  plan  which  we  would  now  adopt. 
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The  period  of  the  two  thousand  three  hundred  days  (for  I  prefer 
following  the  text  of  our  authorized  version)  may  be  dated  from  the 
same  time  as  the  seventy  weeks.  These  may  be  taken  for  490  years, 
the  time  when  '*  reconciliation  for  iniquity  "  was  to  be  made.  Now 
this  reeonciliation  was  made  when  our  blessed  Saviour  was  offered 
op  upon  the  cross  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  33 ;  consequently  if  we  subtract  33  from  490,  we  shall  have 
the  year  before  Christ  from  which  the  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks 
is  to  be  dated.  And  this  is  the  Year  457  b.  c.  Therefore  Daniel's 
vision  of  the  two  thousand  three  hundred  days  is  to  be  dated  from 
the  year  457  b.  c,  and  hence  we  may  look  for  the  completion  of  it  in 
the  year  1843:— 

Whole  period 2300 

Deduct  years  before  Christ  .  457 

The  Sanctuary  is  to  be  cleansed      •  1843 

The  cleansing  of  the  Sanctuary  may  be,  as  ^  a  Learner*'  assumes, 
the  commencement  of  the  millennium.    But  when  he  goes  on  to  show 
that  the  season  of  the  millennium  need  not  be  one  of  great  holiness, 
we  think  he  is  out  of  his  reckoning.     The  opinion  which  he  quotes 
as  Mr.  Pyle's  is  merely  an  interpretation  of  many  of  the  ancient 
fathers  on  that  passage  of  St.  Peter  which  says  that  ''one  day  is 
with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day." 
And  these  venerable  interpreters  (certainly  agreed  with  the  Judaical 
tradition,  that  there  would  be  seven  millennartes  of  the  world,  and 
that  the  last  would  be  a  sabbath  or  millennary  of  rest     But  they  all 
considered  that  this  would  be  a  period  of  perfect  happiness,  and 
consequently  of  perfect  hoNness.  The  following  passage  does  not  apply 
to  show  an  imperfect  state.    '*  As  it  was  in  the  days  of  Noe,  so  also 
shall  it  be  in  the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man.    They  did  eat,  they  draok, 
they  married  wives,  they  were  given  in  marriage,  until  the  days  that 
Noe  entered  into  the  ark,  and  the  flood  came,  and  destroyed  them  all. 
Likewise  also  it  was  in  the  days  of  Lot,"  &c.     If  our  Saviour  is  here 
speaking  of  the  time  of  the  tnillennium,  this  passage  must  prove  too 
much,  for  it  will  not  only  prove  that  men  are  not  to  be  in  a  condition 
of  perfect  holiness,  but  also  that  they  are  to  be  in  a  state  of  fearful 
iniqtiity.     In  the  times  of  Noah  and  Lot  ''  the  wickedness  of  man 
was  very  great,"  and  consequently  he  was  visited  with  retributive 
punishment.     If  "  a  Learner"  will  turn  to  the  seventh  verse  of  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  Revelations ;  he  will  find  that  a  certain  number 
of  years  is  to  intervene  between  the  millennium  and  the  coming  of 
the  Son  of  man  to  judgment,  and  that  in  all  probability  during  these 
years  men  will  be  living  in  such  carelessness  as  our  Saviour  speaks 
of  in  the  above-mentioned  quotation  from  St.  Luke.      Christ  shall 
reign  with  his  saints,  then  shall  Satan  again  '<  go  out  to  deceive  the 
nations,"  and  then  shall  come  the  end  of  all  things.     I  do  not  know 
that  what  I  have  said  about  the  computation  of  the  years  of  the 
vision  is  accurate,  but  the  principle  appears  to  be  correct. 

I  remain.  Sir,  &c. 

P.  A. 
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Sctcrijice  the  Divine  Service,  By  J.  Scandret,  priest  of  the  Church  of 
England.  A  New  Edition.  Oxford:  Parker,  18mo.  (pp.  209) 
1840. 

The  original  edition  was  published  in  1707  ;  and  the  present  makes 
one  of  a  series  of  reprints  from  standard  authors  which  Mr.  Parker  is 
bringing  out,  much  to  the  advantage  of  both  clergy  and  laity,  especially 
the  latter,  who  are  thus  at  a  cheap  rate  enabled  to  possess  the  genuine 
system  of  English  divinity  without  the  false  glosses  of  modern  polemics. 
We  learn  from  the  preface  to  the  new  edition  that  there  is  no  record 
remaining  of  this  holy  man  of  God,  save  that  he  was  a  priest  of  the 
Church  of  England.  An  office  which  it  is  the  policy  of  the  evangelical 
school  to  deny,  on  purpose  to  degrade  the  church  to  the  level  of  the  kirk 
and  the  conventicle ;  contrary  to  St.  Paul,  who  says,  "we  have  an  altar," 
which  implies  both  sacrifice  and  priest ;  and  indeed  Dr.  Chalmers  has 
already  told  us,  that  the  price  of  communion  with  the  kirk  is  to  come  down 
from  our  transcendental  height  to  the  level  of  their  creedless,  sacrament- 
less,  priestless  combination.  In  the  preface  it  is  said,  "  Mr.  Scandret 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  humble  and  holy  men,  who  pursue  the 
noiseless  tenour  of  their  duty  unknown  to  the  world  and  unregarded ; 
but  whose  Heavenly  Father,  who '  seeth  their  faith  and  good  works  in 
secret,  will  reward  openly.*' 

The  holy  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  a  great  mystery,  and  the 
most  solemn  festival  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  therefore  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  it  should  be  properly  understood,  so  as  to  avoid 
me  error  of  the  Romanists  on  the  one  hand,  who  make  it  a  god  and  wor- 
ship it ;  and  of  the  Presbyterian  and  other  sects  on  the  other  hand,  who 
degrade  it  to  a  mere  empty  ceremony,  a  dead  ordinance  without  any 
spiritual  reality. 

From  the  beginning,  God  has  always  been  worshipped  by  sacrifice,  as 
a  type  of  Christ's  death  from  which  its  whole  virtue  was  derived.  In 
the  fulness  of  time,  when  Christ  came,  he  still  continued  sacrifice  as  the 
proper  Christian  worship,  only  he  changed  the  kind  of  it.  Instead  of 
the  bloody  sacrifices  of  the  law  he  instituted  the  pure  offering,  which  the 
prophet  Malachi  foretold,  or  the  unbloody  commemorative  sacrifice  of  his 
own  body  and  blood,  by  which  his  true  follower  "  worship  the  Father  in 
spirit  and  in  truth."  From  Adain  downwards,  God  has  ever  been  wor- 
shipped by  sacrifice ;  and  consequently  there  was  an  instituted  priest- 
hood. Before  the  Mosaic  dispensation  kings,  heads  of  tribes,  and  fathers 
of  families,  by  divine  appointment,  were  the  priests;  but  afterwards 
among  the  Jews,  God  set  aside  the  tribe  of  Levi  for  the  priesthood,  which 
none  else  could  exercise  under  pain  of  death.  In  every  nation  under  the 
sun,  whether  civilized  or  barbarian,  animal  sacrifice  and  an  instituted 
priesthood  have  been  found ;  kingly  government  and  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture have  likewise  been  firmly  established  ;  and  marriage  has  been 
honourable  among  every  people.  It  is  incredible  that  these  five  points, 
viz.— animal  sacrifice  —  priesthood  —  kingly,  patriarchal,  or  fatherly 
government »the  right  of  primogeniture — and  the  rite  of  marriage, 
could,  by  their  own  wisdom,  have  been  sumultaneously  adopted  in  all 
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nations  of  the  earth  without  any  commuuication  one  with  another.  Bat 
all  history  shows  that  they  all  have  been  practised  every  where>  more  or 
less  obscurely ;  which  demonstrates  their  divine  origin^  and  that  the 
knowledge  of  them  was  carried  down  the  stream  of  time  by  tradition, 
from  Noah  and  his  OeLmily,  to  whom  it  came  by  traditionary  practice 
from  God  himself. 

Mr.  Scandret's  excellent  tract  will  greatly  assist  the  devout  Christian 
to  understand  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  both  as  a  sacrament  or  sign 
of  invisible  grace,  and  also  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  It  is  a  memorial  or 
representation  of  Christ  s  sufferings ;  and  communicates  their  first  fruits 
in  real  and  present  graces  to  the  soul  of  the  true  believer.  It  maintains 
that  spiritual  life  which  we  received  in  holy  baptism  when  we  put  on 
Christ  and  became  new  creatures,  and  it  is  a  pledge  of  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  and  the  purchase  of  eternal  life.  Christ  is  the  author  and  dver 
of  remission  of  sins,  of  sanctification  and  redemption ;  and  in  this  holy 
sacrament  he  preserves  and  continues  these  blessings  to  the  faithful  as 
really  and  truly  as  they  receive  the  outward  elements.  Although  we  can 
receive  no  benefit  from  this  sacrament  without  faith,  yet  it  is  not  our  faith 
which  makes  the  outward  elements  to  be  Christ's  body  and  blood,  but 
the  operation  of  his  Holy  Spirit  when  the  priest  consecrates  them  as  He 
commanded  them  to  be  consecrated  and  offered  up. 

In  holy  baptism  we  are  regenerated  in  Christ's  birth,  die  on  his  cross, 
and  are  buried  in  his  grave ;  we  then  put  on  Christ  or  receive  the  robe 
of  his  righteousness,  which  covers  the  nakedness  of  the  old  Adam.  In 
the  Christian  sacrifice,  the  benefit  of  Christ's  most  true  and  real  presence 
is  communicated,  not  (^(msubstantially  which  is  the  Lutheran  error,  nor 
/ransubstantially  which  is  the  Roman  heresy,  but  spiritually,  which  is 
the  most  blessed  catholic  doctrine.  Thus  Christ  the  head,  and  each  of 
"  the  very  members  incorporate  of  his  mystical  body,"  are  continually 
and  perfectly  joined  togetner  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  bond  of 
peace,  and  in  righteousness  of  life.  'The  Christian  sacrifice  of  the 
Eucharist  ''sets  forth  "  the  death  of  our  Lord  not  only  to  God  the  Father, 
as  he  himself  continually  does  in  heaven;  but  before  the  eyes  of  men  on 
earth,  as  a  commemoration  or  remembrance  of  the  expiatory  sacrifice  on 
the  cross  which  cannot  be  repeated.  The  Jewish  sacrifice  of  a  lamb 
without  blemish  at  the  passover,  prefigured  the  grand  expiation  on  the 
cross  for  the  sins  of  all  men.  Their  meat  and  drink  offerings  of  flour 
niingled  with  oil  and  wine  signified  tlie  ofifering  of  themselves,  their  goods 
and  praises,  and  which  we  now  ofifer  to  God  in '  the  Christian  sacrifice 
when  "  we  ofifer  and  present  our  souls  and  bodies  to  be  a  reasonable, 
holy,  and  lively  sacrifice  imto  God,"  through  that  new  and  living  way- 
which  he  hath  consecrated  for  us.^  St.  Paul  is  so  earnest,  that  he 
beseeches  us  by  the  "  mercies  of  Christ "  to  ofifer  this  "  reasonable  ser- 
vice," and  to  make  an  oblation  of  ourselves  to  Christ,  who  first  offered 
his  own  body  for  us ;  but  this  oblation  and  reasonable  service  is  wholly 
omitted  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  in  the  Roman  church. 

The  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  which  is  represented  in  the  Lord's  supper, 
is  the  ground  of  the  real  and  actual  oblation  of  ourselves,  our  souls  and 
bodies — of  the  free-will  ofifering  of  our  goods — and  of  the  peace  offerings 
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of  our  praises  and  thafiksgivii>g>  and  which  must  never  be  separated. 
This  oblation  is  an  acknowledgment  of  God*s  sovereignty  over  all  his 
cteatures,  and  that  we  owe  all  that  we  possess  to  his  bounty.  In  the 
oommnnion  office  used  in  some  places  by  the  Scottish  branch  of  the 
t^athoUc  Church,  the  rubric  directs  the  priest  to  present  the  oblations  of 
the  people  before  the  Lord,  and  on  setting  them  on  the  altar  audibly  to 
say — "  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord  God,  for  ever  and  ever :  thine,  O  Lord, 
is  the  greatness  and  the  glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the  majesty ;  for  all 
that  is  in  heaven  and  in  the  earth  is  thine.  Thine  is  the  kingdom, 
O  Lord,  and  thou  art  exalted  as  head  above  all ;  both  riches  and  honour 
come  of  thee,  and  of  thine  own  do  we  give  unto  thee.     Amen." 

Mr.  Scandret  regrets  that  there  is  not  such  a  collect  in  the  com- 
munion office,  and  recommends  the  priest  privately  to  supply  it,  and 
be  says : — 

''The  irpoff^pa,  or  offertory,  if  the  gifts  and  oblatioos  of  the  people  as  their  own 
proper  ofiering  or  sacridce  given  to  God,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  worship  and  the 
ministry  attending  thereon.  The  deacons,  or  churchwardens,  gather  them  and  bring 
them  to  the  priest,  who  humbly  presents  and  offers  them  to  God  at  the  altar  as  from 
the  offerers  or  givers,  in  the  prayer  following  beseeching  God  to  accept  them.  And 
if  when  he  presents  them  he  should  say  privately,  Tua  de  tuts  tihi  qfferimus,  or  some 
like  short  form  of  words  it  would  not  be  amiss;  since  this  service  (in  my  weak  judg- 
ment) is  somewhat  scanty  in  our  church.  But  who  can  think  this  to  be  the  great 
Christian  sacrifice  or  oblation ;  or  what  reason  has  there  been  for  any  persons  to  con> 
found  such  different  services  together?  The  one  has  nothing  in  it  of  ^the  commemo- 
ration or  memorial  of  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  other  is  wholly  so.  The  one  is 
the  offering  of  the  people,  and  the  priest  offers  them  as  their  representative :  the  oUier 
is  the  offering  of  the  representations  of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  and  the  priest  is  the 
representative  in  this  of  our  heavenly  High  Priest,  Jesus  Christ.  The  worship  in  the 
one  is  the  acknowledging  of  God  to  be  the  God  of  the  creation  or  creature,  and  our 
public  declaring  that  we  owe  all  we  enjoy  to  his  bounty  and  goodness ;  the  worship  of 
the  other,  is  the  pleading  or  beseeching  the  benefits  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  the 
acknowledging  of  God's  infinite  justice  and  infinite  .mercy  in  His  gracious  acceptance 
of  the  vicarious  /punishment,  desuth,  and  sufferings  of  Jesus  Chri/st  for  our  redemption 
from  everlasting"  death  .and  condemnation." — ^pp.  69,70. 

The  priest,  who  should  place  the  bread  and  cup  on  the  altar  with  his 
own  hands,  gives  thanks  to  God  for  all  his  benefits  and  mercies  of  crea- 
tion, redemption,  and  sanctification.  He  then  takes  the  bread  and  cup 
into  his  hands  and  repeats  our  Saviour  s  powerful  words  of  institution, 
when  the  faithful  communicant  may  discern  the  Lord's  body  in  the 
representative  symbols.which  the  priest  ofiers  to  God  as  the  great  Chris- 
tian sacrifice.  In  the  bread  broken  he  may  see  by  the  eye  of  faith 
Christ's  blessed  body  nailed  to  the  cross  for  our  sins ;  when  the  priest 
^  takes  the  cup  he  may  see  the  blood  of  our  redemption  with  the  water  of 
cleansing  issuing  from  his  sacred  side ;  and  when  he  lays  his  hand  upon 
the  elements,  in  the  act  of  consecration,  he  may  see  that  our  sins^  which 
daily  crucify  him  afresh,  were  laid  upon  Him,^  who  is  able  to  save  to 
the  uttermost.  In  conjunction  with  the  priest  on  earth  the  Great  High 
Priest  in  heaven  offers  to  God  the  Father  the  commemorative  sacrifice 
of  his  holy  passion,  whose  symbols  or  representatives  he  has  called  his 
own  body  and  blood,  and  in  which  Christ  is  really  and  spiritually, 
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"▼erily  and  indeed/*  present  to  the  nndentanding  and  iaith  of  the 
receifer,  and  in  power  and  effect  The  priest  at  the  altar  represents  the 
person  of  Christ,  who  presents  himself  in  heaven  in  our  nature  to  Qod 
the  Father  as  our  hign  priest,  and  who>  hy  the  sacrifice  on  the  cross, 
made  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  ohiation,  and  satisfaction,  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world  ;  "  blotting  out  the  hand-writing  of  ordinances 
that  was  against  us,  which  was  contrary  to  us,  and  took  it  out  of  the  way, 
nailing  it  to  his  cross  "^  At  the  same  time  that  he  instituted  the  com- 
memorative sacrifice,  he  commanded  his  priests  on  earth  to  do  or  offer 
the  same  symbols  as  they  had  seen  him  offer,  and  which  he  said  signified 
or  represented  his  own  body  and  blood.  The  Eucharist,  therefore,  is  a 
sacrifice  that  commemorates  Christ  s  passion  which  is  past  as  the  bloody 
sacrifices  of  the  patriarchal  and  Jewish  churches  typified  the  same  event, 
to  which  they  looked  forward,  as  the  Christian  pilgrim  looks  backward 
in  faith,  as  the  grand  expiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 

The  shock  which  the  Church  of  England  sustained  in  what  is  absurdly 
called  the  emancipation  of  the  Romanists,  and  the  Reform  of  Parliament, 
with  the  continued  persecution  by  the  Romanists  and  the  Reformers,  have 
awakened  her  out  of  a  deep  sleep;  the  genuine  doctrines  of  the  church  are 
more  studied,  and  the  systems  of  men  less  reverentially  regarded.  Our 
forefathers  are  now  again  made  to  speak  in  many  of  their  works,  while  they 
themselves  sleep  sweetly  in  the  dust;  and  Mr.  Parker  of  Oxford  deserves 
great  praise  for  republishing  so  many  of  the  standard  works  of  the  old 
divines.  The  present  work  is  of  inestimable  value,  and  we  most  cor- 
dially recommend  it  to  our  'readers,  both  lay  and  clerical,  as  one  of  the 
hest  manuals  on  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  The  little  volume  is  remarkably  cheap,  and  neatly  got  up,  and 
we  would  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  those  clergymen  who  maintain  or 
patronize  parochial  or  lending  libraries.  The  concluding  short  catechism 
contains  an  epitome  of  the  whole  book. 

^  Quest,  How  many  sacrifices  or  oblations  are  there  in  the  Christian  Church  t— 
Ans.  Two  only:  that  is  to  say,  the  ofiertory  or  ofierings  of  the  people  ;  and  the  obla- 
tion of  the  representations  of  Christ's  body  and  blood. 

^*  Q.  What  meanest  thou  by  this  word  sacrifice  or  oblation? — A,  I  mean  an  out- 
ward visible  sign  of  an  inward  spiritual  worship,  ordained  by  God,  as  a  means 
whereby  we  perform  the  same,  and  do  make  our  public  acknowledgment  thereof. 

"  Q.  How  many  parts  are  there  in  a  sacrifice f — A.  Two:  the  outward  visible  sign, 
and  the  inward  spiritual  worship. 

'*  Q,  What  is  the  outward  visible  sign  in  the  ofiertory? — A,  There  being  now  no 
commutation  of  things  for  things,  it  is  done  by  money,  the  common  value  of  all 
things ;  given  for  themaintenance  of  God's  public  worship  and  the  ministry  attending 
thereon. 

**  Q.  What  is  the  inward  spiritual  worship?—^.  An  ample  and  voluntary  acknow- 
ledgment,  that  God  is  the  God  of  the  Creation;  that  we  receive  all  from  Him,  and 
owe  all  to  Him. 

**  Q.  Why  was  the  great  Eucharistical  sacrifice  ordained?—^.  For  a  continual 
memorial  to  God,  of  the  sacrifice  visible  and  invisible  of  Jesus  Christ;  that  God 
might  remember  the  covenant  of  grace  made  with  man  in  and  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord. 

''Q.  What  is  the  outward  visible  sign  in  this  sacrifice? — A.  Bread  and  wine, 
appointed  by  Jesus  Christ  at  his  last  supper  to  serve  as  the  perpetual  oblation  of  the 
New  Testament  or  New  Law. 
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"  Q.  What  is  the  inward  part  or  thing  signified  f — A.  The  body  and  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  a  sacrifice  for  us,  by  his  death  on  the  cross;  and  by  his  appearing  for  us 
with  the  same  in  heaven. 

"  Q,  What  is  the  inward  spiritual  worship  of  this  sacrifice? — A,  A  pleading  with, 
or  beseeching  God  for  the  beqefit  of  the  covenant  of  grace ;  and  an  acknowledgment 
of  God's  infinite  justice  and  mercy,  in  the  vicarious  punishment  of  Jesus  Christ  for 
our  redemption,  fioth  these  done  by  Christ  in  the  truth ;  and  by  the  Christian  priest 
in  the  representations. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES  FOR  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


MARRIAGES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1839. 

According  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England 1 14,632 

Not  according  to  the  to  the  rites,  &c , .       6,451 

Total 121,083 

MEN.  WOMEN. 

NotoffuUage    5,628  16,414 

Signed  with  marks    40,587  58,959 

BIRTHS  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  30th  JUNE,  1839. 

IN   ENGLAND   AND  WAI.ES. 

Males  245,465 

Females 235,075 

Total 480,540 


A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE  METROPOLIS,* 

Showing  the  Number  of  Deaths  from  all  Causes,  registered  between 
Saturday,  July  18,  and  Saturday,  August  15,  1840. 


Deaths  during 
Weeks  ending 

0  to  15. 

15  to  60. 

60  and 
upwards. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

July    ....    18 
25 

August  ..     I 

8 

15 

420 
396 
446 
452 
507 

288 
304 
250 
264 
235 

159 
149 
130 
131 
144 

478 
438 
449 
437 
446 

389 
413 
380 
411 
442 

867 
851 
829 
848 
888 

*  Under  the  term  Metropolis  are  comprised  Thirty-two  Districts,  which  in- 
clude the  City  of  London,  within  and  without  the  Walls;  the  City  and 
Liberties  of  Westminster ;  the  Out  Parishes  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality ;  and 
the  Parishes  of  St.  Mary-le-bone;  St.  Pancras;  Kensington;  Fulbam;  Hammer- 
smith ;  St.  Luke,  Chelsea ;  Paddington ;  St.  Mary,  Stoke  Newington  ;  St.  Leonard, 
Bromley;  St  Mary-le-Bow;  Camberwell;  Greenwich;  St.  Nicholas,  and  St.  Paul, 
Deptford  ;  and  Woolwich.    The  Population,  as  enumerated  in  1831,  was  1,594,890. 
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ORDINATIONS. 


The  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester  held  an  or- 
dination in  the  Cathedral  of  Durham,  on 
Sunday,  12th  July,  when  the  following 
gentlemen  were  ordained,  viz.  JJeacont. 
—J.  A.  Hamilton,  B.A.,  J.  R.  Scott,  B.A., 
BaUiol.  coll.,  Ox.;  £.  M.  Pickford, 
Brasenose  coll..  Ox. ;  J.  Lomas,  B.  A., 
Wor.  coll.,  Ox. ;  O.  Thistlethwaite,  M. A.^ 
Brasenose  coll..  Ox.;  J.  Slatter,  B.  A., 
Lin.  coll.,  Ox. ;  W.  B.  Graham,  B.  A., 
Magd.  hall,  Ox. ;  B.  H.  Birks,  B.A.,  A. 
R.  v.  Hamilton,  B.A.,  A.  Woodward, 
B.A.,  Cath.  hall.  Cam. ;  T.  J.  Burton, 
B.A.,  St  Peter's  coll..  Cam. ;  A.  Chris- 
topberson,  M.  A.,  E.  Dean,  B.  A.,  St. 
John's  coll.  Cam.;  K.  Congreve,  B.A., 
B.  L.  Witts,  B. A.,  Cor.  Ch.  coll.,  Cam. ; 
J<  C.  Home,  B.  A.,  Clare  hall,  Cam.; 
T.  C.  Howes,  B.  A.,  A.  R.  Lloyd,  B.  A., 
Trin.  hall.  Cam.;  6.  Sandford,  B.  A., 
Magd.  coll.,  Cam.;  A.  Wallace,  B. A., 
Pemb.  coll..  Cam. ;  Sir  J.  W.  Thorpe, 
B.A.,  Queen's  colL,  Cam. ;  J.  Charters, 
B.A.,  C.  Birkmore.  B.  A.,  J.  S.  Dodd, 
B.A.,  A.  P.  Irwine^  B.  A.,  W.  Morgan, 
B.A.,  J.  Harrison,  M.A.,  M.  Twiss.  B.A., 
R.  T.  Wheeler,   B.  A.,  Trin.  coll,  Dub.; 

A.  J.  Douglas,  Licentiate  in  Theology, 
Univ.  coll.,  Durham;  S.  Cavan,  Little  St. 
Bees  coU.  By  Let  Dim.  —  W.  Irvine, 
B.A.,  E.  0<Meara,  B.  A.,  Trin.  coll., 
Dub.  Priests.— J.  D.  Dixon,  M.A.,  P. 
R.  Robin,  M.  A.y  Brasenose  colL,  Ox. ; 
P.  W.  Copeman,  B.  A.,   J.  B.  Broderick, 

B.  A..  J.  Kitton,  B.  A.,  Queen's  coll.. 
Cam. ;  J.  J.  Dixon,  B.  A.,  Magd.  colL, 
Cam.;  H.  B.  Jones,  B.  A.,  St.  John's 
coll,  Cam.  'f  C.  B.  St  George,  B.  A., 
Jesus  coll..  Cam. ;  J.  Stoddart,  B.A.,  J. 
Jones,  B.  A,,  Cor.  Ch.  coll..  Cam.;  J. 
G.  Venables  B.  A.,  Jesus  coll..  Cam.;  J. 
C.Whish,  B.A.,  Trin.  coU.,  Cam.;  T. 
Booth,  B.A.,  W.Brewster,  B.A.,  F.Jef- 
son,  B.A.,  £.  B.  Chalmers,  B.A.,  J.  Gore, 
B.A.,  W.  F.  H.  Hooper,  B.A.,  W.  T. 
Hozier,  B.A.,  F.  P.  E.  Luscombe,  B  .A., 
J. M'Gregor,  B.A.,  R.  Tagert,  B.A.,  J. 
Whittaker,  B.  A.,  Trin.  coll.,  Dub.; 
J.  Lowthian,  Lit  D.  Seddon,  Lit  St. 
Bees  coll. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester  held 
an  ordination  in  the  chapel  within  his 
castle  at  Farnham,  on  Sunday,  12th  of 
July,  1840.  Deacons.  —  E.  J.  Boyce, 
B.A.,  Trin.  coll..  Cam.;  £.  A.  Litton, 
M.A.,  Oriel  coll..  Ox.;  C.  D.  Kebbel, 
B.A.,  Univ.  coll..  Ox.;  G.  Robinson, 
M'.A.,  Bal.  coll.  Oxford ;    E.  Rawnsley, 


M.A.,  Brasenose  coll  Ox. ;  H.  W.  Sulli. 
van,  B.  A.,  Bal  coll..  Ox*;  P.  Young, 
B. A.,  Ex.  coll.  Ox. ;  J.  Ketley,  B.  A., 
Queen's  coll..  Cam. ;  F.  W.  Robertson, 
Bras,  coll..  Ox. ;  L  Hichin,  B.A.,  Pemb. 
coll.  Cam. ;  R.  M.  Milne,  B.A.,  Magd. 
hall.  Ox. :  F.  B.  Zincke,  B.A.,  Wad.  coll.. 
Ox. ;  W.  H.  Cope,  M.A.,  Trin,  coll,  Dub. 
W.  B.  Marsland,  B.A.,  Clare  hall.  Cam. 
r.  H.  Britton,  B.  A.,  Ex.  coll,  Ox. 
J.  Mickleburgh,  B.A.,  Cath.  hall.  Cam. 
lett  dim.  from  Bishop  of  Chichester. ;  J. 
Roberts,  Literate,  Lett.  Dim.  from  Bishop 
ofLlandaff.  />«««/». —H.  G.  Wells, 
M.A.,  Trin.  coll  Ox. ;  C.  D.  P.  Robinson, 
a  Literate  person  from  Jersey;  A.  R. 
Campbell,  M.A.,  Bal  coll  Ox. ;  J.  Law- 
rell,  B.A.,  Mer.  colli  Ox. ;  T.  R.  Agnew, 
B. A.,  New  coll,  Ox. ;  W,  Kelk,  B.  A., 
St  John's  coll.  Cam. ;  G.  E.  Biber,  LL.D.y 
A  Peat,  B.A.,  St  Peter's  coll,  Cam.;  H. 
Milne,  B.A.,  Braz.  coll.  Ox. ;  T.  J.  Row- 
sell,  B.A.,  St.  John's  coll,  Cam. ;  P.  Pres- 
cott,  B.A.,  Oriel  coll;  Ox.;  A.  J.  Rogers, 
B.A.,  Jesus  coll.  Cam. ;  H.  R.  Julius, 
B.A.,  St  John's  coll.,  Cam.;  E.  Pizey, 
B.A.,  Queen's  coll..  Cam. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon  held  an  or- 
dination in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Ripon,  on  Sunday,  the  19th  of  July, 
1840.  Deacons,— W,  R.  Hall,  B.A.,  Bal 
coll,  Ox. ;  E.  N.  y.  Boydell,  Licentiate 
in  Theology  of  Univ.  coll.,  Durham;  R. 
Conolly,  B.  A.,  Trin.  coll..  Dub. ;  A. 
Lambert,  B.A.y  Pemb.  coll,  Cam.;  J. 
W.  Mence,  B.A.,  Wor.  coll.,  Ox. ;  W.  D. 
Morrice,  B.  A.,  St  John's  coll.,  Cam. ; 
E.  Baylis,  B.A.,  St  John's  coll.>  Cam.; 
W.  H.  Lewthwaite,  B.  A.,  Trin.  coll, 
Cam. ;  M.  Pattison,  M.A.,  Lin.  coll., 
Ox. ;  R.  P.  Browness,  B.A.,  Jesus  coll.. 
Cam.;  A.  C.  Fraser,  B.  A.,  Trin.  coll. 
Cam.;  G.  W.  Hutchins,  B.A ,  Magd. 
hall.  Ox.;  E.  P.  Luscombe,  B.A.,  St. 
John's  colly  Cam. ;  C.  Easkfaer,  B.  A., 
St  John's  coll.  Cam. ;  O.  Sadler,  B.A,, 
Trin.  coll,  Cam.;  M.S.Daly,  B.  A., 
Trin.  coll,  Dub.;  E.  Lane,  B.A.,  Magd. 
hall,  Ox. ;  C.  J.  Pearson,  B.A.,  Trin.  coll. 
Cam. ;  J.  Murray,  M.A.,  Trin.  coll..  Cam. ; 
E.  N.  Mangin,  B.  A ,  Wad.  coll..  Ox., 
lett.  dim.  from  the  Bishop  of  Durham  ; 
E.  O.  Morgan,  B.A.,  Trin.  coll,  Cam.; 
E.  W.  Relton,  B.  A.,  Pemb.  coll.,  Cam. ; 
H.  F.  Becket,  B.  A.,  Cath.  hall.  Cam.  ; 
W.  I'Anson  B.  A.,  Univ.  coll.,  Ox ;  W. 
Shilleto,  B.A.,  Univ.  coll..  Ox.,  lett.  dim. 
from  the  Abp.  of  York ;    F.  M'Cullagh^ 
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B.A.,  Trin.  coll.,  Dub.,  lett  dim.  from  the 
Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor.  Priests 
—T.B.Ferris,  M.A.,  Trin.  colL,  Ox.; 
W.Milton,  B.A.,  Wor.  coll..  Ox.;  S. 
Gooch,  Literate;  J.  C.  Wharton,  B.  A.« 
Christ's  coll.,  Cam.;  A.  Brown,  B.  A., 
Queen's  coll.,  Ox.;  T.  H.  Dundas,  A.B., 
Trin.  coll,  Dub. ;  W.  Weightraan,  Univ., 
coll.,  Durham;  £.  Woodland,  A.  B., 
Magd.  hall..  Ox. ;  W.  Moriarty,  A.  B., 
Trhi.  coll..  Dub. ;  T.Rogers,  Trin.  coll.. 
Dub.;  J.  F.  Holden,  B.A.,  St  John's 
coll..  Cam.;  K^ St  John  Shirreff,  B.A., 
Wad.  coll..  Ox.;  G.  Smith,  B.A.,  Magd. 
halt,  Ox. ;  H.  Prior,  Literate,  lett.  dim. 
from  Abp.  of  York. 

At  a  general  ordination  held  in  the  Ca- 
thedral by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
on  Saturday,  July  25,  being  St.  James's 
day,  the  following  gentlemen  were  or- 
dained. Deacons, — C.  H.  Aitkens,  B.A., 
New  Inn  hall.  Ox.;  W.  A.  Faulkner,  B.A„ 
Madg.  hall,  Ox.;  G.  Moyle,  M.A.,  Lin. 
coll..  Ox.;  C.  M.  Collins,  M.A.,  £x. 
coll..  Ox. ;  T.  R.  Smythe,  B.  A.,  Bras', 
coll..  Ox.;  G.  £.  Morris,  B.  A.,  Wor. 
coll..  Ox.;  B.  W.  Savile,  B.A.,  Emm. 
coll..  Cam. ;  F.  H.  Ricbings,  B.A.,  Queen's 
colL,  Cam.;  J.  W.  Reeves,  B.A.,  Ch. 
coll..  Cam.;  J.  Francis,  B.A.,  Christ 
coll.,  Cam. ;  S.  Jones,  Literate.  Priests* 
—  R.  H.  Baxter,  M.A.,  Bras,  coll..  Ox. ; 
£.  B.  K.  Fortescue,  B. A.,  Wad.  coll..  Ox. ; 
L.  H.  Rudd,  M.A.,  Scholar  of  Pemb.  coll., 
Ox. ;  R.  H.  Ingram,  M.  A.,  Wor.  colL, 
Ox. ;  A.  F.  Merivale,  M.A.,  FeL  of  Trin. 
coll.,  Cam. ;  L.  Arthur,  M.A.,  Trin.  coll.. 
Cam.;  J.  Reid,  B.A.,  St  John's  coll., 
Cam. ;  H.  Cottingham,  B. A.,  Madg.  coll.. 
Cam.;  G.M.Barrow,  B.A.,  Trin.  coll.. 
Cam. ;,  H.  R.  Brophy,  B.A.,  Trin.  coll., 
Dublin. 

At  a  general  ordination  holden  in  the 
Cathedral  Church  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Norwich, "  on  Sunday,  July  26,  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  admitted  into  holy 
orders.  Deacons,  —  S.  B.  Brasher,  A.B., 
Trin.  col)..  Dub.,  by  request  of  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Chester;    J.  Brothers,  A.  B., 


Cor.  Ch.  coll.,  Cam.;   H.  Baber,  A.B., 
Trin.  coll.,  Cam.;    J.  Chevallier,  A.B., 
Gonvill  and  Caius  coll.,  Cambridge;  S. 
Churchill,  A. 3.,  Pemb.  coll..  Cam. ;  W. 
Eadc,  A  B.,    Sid.  coll..  Cam. ;    G.  EUer, 
A.B.,  Queen's  coll..  Ox. ;   C.  J.  Fisher, 
A.B.,  St.  John's  colL,  Cam. ;  J.  Foy,  A.B.> 
Trin.  hall,  Cam.;  S.  Hay,  A.M.,  Trin. 
.coll..  Cam.;    A.  Hill,    A.B.,   St  John's 
coll..  Cam.;    A.  Kemp,  A.B.,  Caius  colL, 
Cam. ;    H.  M< Master,  A.M.,  Trin.  colL^ 
Dub.;  T.  Mayhew,  A.B.,  Queen's  coll.. 
Ox. ;    T.  Preston,   A.  B.,  Ex.  coll..  Ox.; 
W.  C.  Rawlinson,  A.B.,  Magd.  ball.  Ox.  ; 
J.  P.  Royle,  A.B.,  St  John^s  coll..  Cam. ; 
J.  E.  L.  Schreiber,  A.B.,  Bal.  coll..  Ox.  ; 
W.  C.  Snooke,  A.B.    St   Peter's  coll.. 
Cam. ;    C.  Spencer,  A.B.,  Pemb.  coll.. 
Cam.  ;    W.  Tattersall,  A.B.,  Trin.  coU.^ 
Ox.;     D.F.Wright,  A.  B.,   Cains  coU, 
Cam.    Priests,— E,  C.Alston,  A.B.,  Gon- 
ville  and  Caius  coll..  Cam. ;   A.  H.  Bel- 
man,  A.  B.,    Gonville   and    Cains    coll.» 
Cam. ;   F.  M.  Cunningham,   A.B.,   Trin. 
coll..  Cam.;  H.S.Drew,  A.B.,  St  Johii'& 
colLjCam.;  T.  F.  Eade,  A.B.,  Jesus  coll. > 
Cam. ;  E.  Froner,  A.B.,  Ch.  coll.,  Cam.  ; 
F.  J.  Hare,  A.B.,  Clare  hall.  Cam. ;   W. 
W.  Hobson,  A.B.,  St  John's  coll..  Cam.  ; 
N.  Meeres,  B.D.,  St.  Johtf*B  coll..  Cam.  ; 
W.  W.  Foley,  A,B.,  Queen's  coll.,  Cam.; 
S.  Smyth,  A.B.,   Trin  colL,  Cam. ;  J.  L 
Smyth,  A.  M.,   Trin.  coll..  Cam. ;    Hon. 

A.  Wodehouse,  A.B.,   Ch.  Ch.  Ox.;    T. 
Yorke,  A.B.,  Queen's  coll.,  Cambridge. 

At  an  ordination  held  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Peterborough,  the  Lord  Bishop 
admitted  the  following  gentlemen  into 
HolyOrd3:*8.  Deacons, — A.  Annand, jun.» 
M.  A.,  Jesus  con..  Cam. ;  W.  F.  Cress- 
well,  B.  A.,  Pemb.  coll.,  Ox. ;  R.  James> 
B.A.,    Clare  ball.    Cam.;  W.  L.  Scott, 

B.  A.,  Caius  colL,   Cam.      Priest, — J. 
Jackson,  B.  A.,  St  John's  coll.,  Camb. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Toronto  held  his  first  general  Ordina- 
tion when  four  gentlemen  were  admitted 
to  the  order  of  Deacons,  and  four  Deacons 
I  were  advanced  to  the  order  of  Priests. 


PREFEBMEMTS. 


Rev.  C.  Thiflwall,  M.A.,  formerly  Fel- 
low of  1 'rinity  College,  Cambridge,  is  the 
Bishop  elect  of  St  David's.  —  Rev.  C. 
H.  Aitkins,  to  the  Curacy  of  Honington. 
—  Rev.  T.  Atkinson,  to  be  one  of  the 
Earl  of  Cavan's  Chaplains.  —  Rev.  £. 
Baines,  to  the  Rectory  of  Clipstone,  Nor- 
thamptonshire.—  Rev.  J.  B.  Brodrick,  to 
be  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Duchess  of 
Gordon.  —  Rev.  H.  R.  Brophy,  to  the  Cu- 
racy of  St  James's,  Birmingham.  —  Rev. 


A.  N.  Buckeridge,  to  the  Rectory  of  Kin- 
nerleigh,  Devon.  —  Rev.  C.  Bume,  B.C.L. 
to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of  St  Luke» 
Wear.—  Rev.  R.  D.  Buttemer,  to  the  In- 
cumbency  of  the  New  Church,  at  Wre- 
desbam,  Famham,  Surrey. — Rev.  R.  L. 
Caley,  to  be  Chaplain  to  the  Bristol  Ge- 
neral Cemetery. —  Rev.  H.  Calthrop,  Exa- 
mining Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field, to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Derby. — 
Rev.  G.  T.  Clare,  to  the  Rectory  of  Bain- 
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ton,  York.— Re?.  Q.  A.  ClarkaoD,  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Amberley,  with  Houghton 
Chapel.  —  Rev.  Mark  Cooper,  to  the  Li- 
ving of  Bramshaw,  Wilts.—  Rev.  A.  T. 
Corfe,  Viue-Principal  of  Elizabeth   Col- 
lege Guernsey,  has  been  elected  Minister 
of  Bethel  Chapel.— Rev.  R.  Corfield,  Rec- 
tor of  Pitchfield,  Rural  Dean  for  the  Pa- 
rishes of  Condover,  Stapleton,  Frodeslejr, 
Pitchford,  Longnor,  Leebotwood»  Smetb- 
cote,  Acton  Barnell,  Langlej,  Shineton, 
Cound,  Cressage,  Harley,  and  Kenley,  in 
the  Archdeaconry   of   Salop.  —  Rev.  J. 
Crane,  to  be  one  of  the  Domestic  Chap- 
lains to  the  Earl  of  Mountnorris.  —  Rev. 
H.  Dale,  to, be  Head  Master  of  Bishop's 
College,  Bristol.  —  Rev.  C.  G.  Davie8,to 
the  Incumbency  of  Trinity  Church,  Wake- 
field. —  Rev.  Lewis  Deedes,  to  the  Rectory 
of  Branfield,  Herts.—  Rev.  W.  M.  Dud- 
ley, to  the  Curacy  of  Broughton,  Hants. 
—Rev.  R.  Dunning,  Curate  of  Torpoint, 
Devon,  to  be  Domestic  Chaplain  to  Lord 
Lisle. —  Rev.  Brabazon  Ellis,  to  the  In- 
cumbency of  St.  Paul's,  Burslem.  —  Rev. 
W.  A.  Faulkner,  to  the  Curacy  of  Norton, 
near  Kempsey,  Worcester.  —  Rev.  F.  J. 
Foxton,  to  the  Perpetual  Curacies  of  Stoke 
Prior  and  Docklow,  Herefordshire.  —  Rev. 
J.  D.  Gilbert,  to  the  Rectory  of  Helling- 
ton,  Norfolk. —  Rev.  G.  F.  Goddard,  to  be 
one  of  the   Domestic   Chaplains  to  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.— 
Rev.  C.  Green,  to  be  Domestic  Chaplain 
to  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  —  Rev.  J.  Ha- 
milton, to  the  Vicarage  of  Great  Baddow, 
Essex.  —  Rev.  W.  Hastings  Kelk,  to  the 
Rectory  of  Drayton  Beauchamp.  —  Rev. 
J.  Jessopp,  to  the  British  Chaplaincy  at 
Ostend,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Bishop 
of  London.  —  Rev.  H.  Jodrell,  to  be  one 
of  the  Domestic  Chaplains  to  the  Duke  of 
Leeds.  —  Rev.    R.   Jones,    Incumbent  of 
Cromford,  Derbyshire,  to   be  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  Lord  Seaton.  —  Rev.  S.  Mat- 
thews, to  the   Incumbency  of  Hanging 
Heaton,  Yorkshire.  —  Rev.  F.  Menzies,  to 
be  Curate  of  Hamblcden.  —  Rev.  J.  Mere- 


dith, to  the  Mastership  of  Donniogton 
School,  and  the  Incumbency  of  Upping- 
ton,  Shropshire.  —  Rev.  J.  Nussey,  to  be 
one  of  the  Domestic  Chaplains  to  Lord 
Blayney. —  Rev.  T.  Owen,  to  the  Incum- 
bency  of  St.  Clement's,  Manchester.— 
Rev.  T.  Parry,  to  be  one  of  the  Domestic 
Chaplains  to  the  Countess  of  Warwick. — 
Rev.  G.  Paul,  to  the  Chaplaincy  of  the 
City  of  Ghent,  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Bishop  of  London.  —  Rev.  Dr.  Prior,  to 
the  Vice-Provostship  of  Dublin  Univer- 
sity. —  Rev.  Abel  John  Ram,  to  the  Prin- 
cipal Curacy  of  Beverley  Minster.  —  Rev. 
F.  H.  Richings,  to  the  Curacy  of  Manoet- 
ter,  Warwick.  — Rev.  W.  H.  Ridley,  to 
the  Rectory  of  Hambledon,  Buckingham- 
shire. —  Rev.  J.  F.  Roberts,  to  the  Rectory 
of   Llandulas,  Denbighshire.  —  Rev.  G. 
Rose,  to  the  Incumbency  of  Earls  Heaton, 
Yorkshire.  —  Rev.  T.  J.  Rowsell,  Assistant 
Minister  of  St.  Mark's,  Kennington,  to  be 
Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land.—  Rev.  B.  W.  Saville,  to  the  Curacy 
of  Hales  Owen,  Salop.  —  Rev.  J.  Allen 
Smith,  to  the  Rectory  of  Pyecombe,  Sus- 
sex. —  Rev.  Orange  Wm.  Nassau  Stirling, 
to  the  Curacy  of  Belper,  Derbyshire. — 
Rev.  H.  W.  Sullivan,  to  the  Curacy  of 
Bishopstoke,  Leicester. — Rev.  R.B.Towery 
to  the  Rector  of  Moreton,  Essex.  —  Rev. 
E.  Trelawny,  to  be  Domestic  Chaplain  to 
the  Earl  of  Edgoombe.  —  Rev.  S.  G.  B. 
White,  Curate  of  Biddenden,  Kent,  to  be 
one  of  the   Domestic  Chaplains  to  hia 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  —  Rev. 
W.  Wilkinson,  formerly  of  Carlisle,  to 
the  Lay  Vicarship  of  Winchester  Cathe- 
dral. —  Rev.  W.  J.  Williamson,  to  the  Cu- 
racy of  Killard,  county  of  Clare. —  Rev. 
R.  C.  Wilmot,  to  the  Living  of  Edensor. 
—  Rev.  T.  C.  Wilson,  to  the  Curacy  of 
Kirk  by  Malzeard,  Yorkshire.  —  Rev.  W. 
C.  WoUaston,  to   the  Rectory  of  East 
Dereham,  Norfolk. —  Rev.  B.  Young,M.A. 
to  the  Vicarage  of  Tuddenham  St  Martin, 
Suffolk. 


DBATHS. 


May  27,  Rev.  R.  Sane,  thirty  years 
Master  of  the  Endowed  Grammar  School 
at  Kingsbridge,  and  Incumbent  of  Sal- 
combe,  Devon. —  July  5,  aged  77,  Rev. 
H.  Mawdesley,  Curate  of  Ramsey. —  July 

7,  aged  82,  Rev.  R.  Jones,  Perpetual 
Curate  of  Little  Leigh,  Cheshire.— r  July 

8,  atWigmore,  Herefordshire,  aged  89, 
the  Rev.  W.  Jones,  Perpetual  Curate  of 
Lingen  and  Elton.  —  July  10,  at  Great 
Stainton,  Durham,  Rev.  D.  M.  Cust,  aged 
72,  Rector  of  Great  Stainton,  and  Vicar 


of  Sedbergh.  — July  12,  Rev.  6.  Smalley, 
Vicar  of  Dedenham,  Suffolk,  aged  42.  — 
July  19,  at  his  Residence,  Mount  Radford 
Park,  the  Rev.  E.  Eastcott,  in  the  50th 
year  of  his  age.  —  July  95,  at  Ecclesfield 
Vicarage,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  Vicar  of 
Catterick,  aged  71.  — July  30,  Rev.  H. 
Daniel,  Vicar  of  Swinstead,  Lincolnshire, 
aged  48.  —  August  1,  at  Brighton,  aged 
61,  Rev.  H.  C.  Ord,  Vicar  of  Stratfield 
Mortimer,  Berks,  and  one  of  the  Preben- 
daries of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  —  August  1, 
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Rev.  J.  Rogers,  upwards  of  30  years  Rec- 
tor of  Bedstohe,  Salop,  and  Vicar  of  Stow, 
in  the  same  county,  aged  60.  —  August  3, 
at  Swinbope  House,  Lincolnshire,  aged  80, 
Rev.  M.  Alington,  Rector  of  Walsoken, 
Norfolk.  —  By  drowning.  Rev.  H.  T.  Coul- 
son,  Rector  of  Landewednack  and  Ruan 
Major. —  Rev.  W.  G.  Dymock,  Rector  of 
Hatch-Beauchamp,  Somersetshire,  aged 
37.  —  Rev.  G.  Frailklin,  Perpetual  Curate 
of  Kildimo,  county  of  Limerick.  —  Rev. 
R.  Grape,  Rector  of  Hoggeston,  Bucks, 


and  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
Mountnorris,  aged  63.  —  Rev.  M.  Marsh, 
Canon  Residentiary,  Sub- Dean  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Diocese  of  Salisbury.—  Rev. 
G.  Pickard,  fifty-nine  years  Rector  of 
Warmwell,  Dorset,  aged  84.  —  Rev.  J.  L. 
Simcox,  Curate  of  Richmond,  York,  aged 
96.  —  Rev.  P.  Smyth,  twenty-nine  years 
Rector  of  Worthin,  Salop,  aged  82. —  at 
Brockhill  House,  Shelsey,  Worcester,  the 
Rev.  J.  Thomas. 


N£W     CHURCHES   BUILDINO   AND   CONSECRATED. 


Monday,  3rd  August,  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
suite  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  first 
of  the  district  churches  of  Bethnal  Green. 
Collections  already  received  for  this  pa- 
rish amount  to  ^52,370 :  16.:  l^d.  leaving 

a  deficiency  of  .^22,629:3: 10|d. A 

site  in  Bream's  Buildings  has  been  se- 
lected for  the  erection  of  a  church  for 
Chancery  Lane,  and  all  the  region  round 
about,  where  there  is  a  population  of  3,500 
people.  The  magistrates  of  Middlesex 
have  rejected  the  appointment  of  a  popish 
chaplain  to  the  house  of  correction  by  a 
majority  of  20.— The  Lord  Bishop  of 
Winchester  consecrated  the  third  district 
church  of  All  Saints'  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary,  Rotherhithe,  on  the  29th  of  June. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely  laid  the 

foundation  stone  of  a  new  church  at  Bury, 

St  Edmund's,  on  the  17th  of  July. It 

is  proposed  to  build  a  new  church  at 
Clifford,  near  Thorp  Arch,  in  the  parish 

of  Brumham. Lady  Emily  Foley  laid 

the  first  stone  of  a  new  church  near  Mal- 
vern, on  the  25th  of  July The  Lord 

Bishop  of  Ely  consecrated  Coates'  chapel, 
Whittlesea  on  the  28th  of  July. Sub- 
scriptions have  been  commenced  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  church  at  Penkull,  in 
the  Potteries,  headed  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 

Minton,  £1,000. The  Lord  Bishop  of 

Hereford  consecrated  the  new  church  at 
Cructon,   in  the  parish  of  Pontesbury, 

Salop,  on  the  7th  July. It  is  intended 

tp  erect  a  Sunday  and  infant's  school  at 
Islesworth.—- ^The  foundation  stone  of  a 
new  church  to  be  erected  at  the  sole  ex- 
pense of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.- W.  T.  Law, 
brother  of  the  Recorder  «f  London,,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Gabriel,  in  the  parish  of 
Staunton,  near  Bridport,  was  recently 
laid  by  his  lady.  When  this  church  i8 
completed,  it  will  be  the  teird  otte  built 
at  the  sole  expense  of  the  Hon,  and  Rev, 

Mr.  Law, -A  school  has  been  opened 

in  Bath,  for  adult  deaf  and  dumb. 


The  Marquis  of  Hertford  has  given  £1 ,000 
and  a  site,  for  a  new  church  at  Lisburn. 

Dr.  Hook,  of  Leeds,  presided  at  the 

opening  of   a  school    in   St.  Matthew's 

parish,   Holbeck. The    Rev.  George 

Edmonstone  laid  the  foundation  stone  of 
a   new  church   at  Wenton   in  Poterno, 

Wilts,    on  the   4th  of   August The 

Marquis  of  Bute  laid  the  foundation  stone 
of  a  new  church  at  Cardiff,  and  sub- 
scribed £1,000;  and  proposes  to  erect  a 

new  church   also  at    Merthyr. The 

Lord  Bishop  of  London  consecrated  a  new 
church  at  Barking  Side,  near  llford,   on 

the  22nd  of  July. The  Lord  Bishop  of 

Winchester  consecrated  the  Nunhead-bill 
cemetery  on  the  29th  of  July. It  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  a  new  church  at  Ryde,  col- 
lections and  subscriptions  have  been  be- 
gun.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester 

lately  consecrated  two  new  churches  at 
Sheavers  End  and  Kate's  Hill,  near  Dud- 
ley, places  where  the  manufacturing  po- 
pulation  had  immensely  out  grown  tbe 

church     accommodation. Rev.    Dr. 

Hook,  of  Leeds,  opened  the  new  episcopal 
chapel  of  ease  at  Ridgeway,  on  the  1st  of 
July. The  Bishop  of  Winchester  con- 
secrated a  new  church  and  burial  ground 
at  Wrecclesham,  parish  of  Farnham,  on 
the  15th  of  July. The  Rev.  S.J.  Gam- 
bier  opened  a  Protestant  episcopal  cbapel 
at  Leghorn,  on  the  28th  of  June,  being 
the  first  which  has  been  built  in  Italy : 
may  it  be  but  tbe  commencement  of  many 
more,  to  be  built  in  that  land  of  super- 
stition and  bigotry.  A  Protestant  church 
has  recently  been  opened  at  Dunkirk. 

-It  is  proposed  to  build  a  new  church 

in  the  parish  of  St  Andrew  the  Less,  in 
the  New  Town,  Cambridge. —  At  a 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Birmingham  railway,  Mr.  Jones 
moved  tbe  Appropriation  of  £1 ,000  to- 
wards the  erection  of  a  church  at  Wol- 
verhampton, where  thev^milies  of  800 
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persons  connected  with  the  railway  reside  j  £200  towards  the  endowment  of  a  new 
without  any  church  accommodation  and    church  to  be  built  al  King's  Parade^ 


which  was   unanimously  agreed  to.< 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Warneford    has  presented 


Clifton. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  Chdbch  in  Scotlams  and 
Ams&ica. —  The  following  is  the  pre- 
amble of  the  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
clergy  of  these  two  churches  while  in 
England ;  but  which  does  not  appear  to 
make  the  matter  much  better  than  it  was 
before  the  passing  of  the  act. 

fVhereaa  an  act  was  passed  in  the3*2nd 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  majesty  king 
George  III.,  intituled  an  **  An  Act  for 
granting  relief  to  persons  of  the  episcopal 
communion  in  Scotland;"  And  whereas 
it  is  expedient  to  alter  and  amend  the 
said  act|  and  to  enable  the  bishops  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  IN  Scotland 
[and  IN  America]  and  the  priests  of  such 
Church  canonically  ordained,  under  cer. 
tain  limitations  and  resirictions,  to  per- 
form divine  service,  to  preach >  and  to 
administer  the  sacraments,  according  to 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  in 
churches  or  chapels  within  England  or 
Ireland  where  the  liturgy  of  the  said 
United  Church  is  used;  Be  it  enacted 
by  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Mijesty, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Com- 
mons, in  this  present  Parliament  assem- 
bled, and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  bishop  of 
any  diooes^  in  England  or  Ireland,  if  he 
shall  think  fit,  on  the  application  of 
any  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  IN  Scotland  {or  IN  America]  or 
of  any  priest  of  such  Church  canonically 
ordained  by  any  bishop  thereof,  residing 
and  exercising  at  the  time  of  such  ordi- 
nation episcopal  functions  within  some 
district  or  place  in  Scotland  [or  America] 
to  grant  permission  under  his  hand,  and 
from  time  to  time  also  under  his  hand  to 
renew  such,  permission,  to  any  such  bishop 
or  priest  to  perform  divine  service,  and  to 
preach,  and  administer  the  sacraments, 
according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, for  any  one  day  or  any  two  days, 
and  NO  MO|tE,  in  any  church  or  chapel 
within  the  diocese  of  the  said  bishop, 
where  the  liturgy  of  the  said  United 
Church  is  usedj  such  day  or  days  and 
church  or  ohapel  to  be  specified  in  such 
permission  or  renewed  permission;  and 
thereupon  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  party 
mentioned  in  such  permission,  or  renewed 


permission,  with  the  consent  of  the  in* 
cumbent  or  officiating  minister  of  such 
church  or  chapel,  to  perform  divine  Ber^ 
vice,  and  to  preach,  and  administer  the 
sacraments  therein,  according  to  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland,  on  the  day  or  dayt 
specified  in  attch  written  permission  or 

reneived  permission,  and  no  other. 

Commendatory  letters  are  required  and 
there  is  a  penalty  on  the  Scottish  or  Ame- 
rican clergy  who  may  officiate,  and  on  the 
English  otergyman  who  permits  it;  but 
nothing  in  this  aet  affi^cts  the  SOth  of 
Geo.  III.  c  OOysectV.  PenaUy.^hnAht 
it  enaeted«  That  if  any  bishop  or  priest 
of  the  Protestant  EpiscoiMtl  Chureh  IN 
ScotUnd  or  IN  the  United  SUtes  of  Ame- 
rica shall,  save  as  herein-before  mentioned, 
or  if  any  deacon  ot  either  of  such 
Churches  shall  officiate,  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  said  recited  acts,'  in  any 
church  or  chapel  in  England  or  Ireland 
where  the  liturgy  of  the  said  United 
Church  is  used,  or  if  any  bishop,  priest,* 
or  deacon,  not  being  a  bishop,  priest,  or 
deacon  of  the  United  Church  of  England 
or  Ireland,  or  of  any  of  her  Majesty's 
foreign  possessions,  or  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  or  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  shall  officiate 
in  any  such  church  or  chapel,  he  shall  ibr 
every  such  oflenoe  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum 
of  fifty  pounds  to  the  governors  of  Queen 
Anne's  bounty,  to  be  recovered  by  fiction 
of  debt,  brought  in  the  name  of  the  trea' 
surer  of  the  said  bounty,  in  any  of  her 
Miyesty's  courts  of  Record  at  Westminster 
or  in  the  court  of  Session  in  Scotland  at 
the  suit  of  the  public  prosecutor. 

SoCIBtT   FOR     THB    PROPAGATION   Or 

THE  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. — 
Extract  from  the  Primary  Charge  of  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Newfoundland  to  the 
Clergy  of  Bermuda^  at  St.  John's  Church, 
Pembroke,  on.  Wednesday,  the  I3th 
May,  1840:  — 

^  And  who  that  looks  on  the  state  of  this 
portion  of  the  diooese,  and  compares  its 
present  flourishing  condition  with  the  defi* 
ciencies  and  anomalies  which  it  presented 
on  my  first  visit  to  these  islands,  but 
must  admit  that  God  has  been  exceed- 
ing gracious  in  its  signal  amelioration? 
Eighteen^ years  ago,  notwithstanding  the 
then  recent  enactment  of  a  law  providing 
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for  the  better  maintenance  of  the  incum- 
bents of  th^  several  churches  in  Bermuda, 
there  were  but  three  clergymen  officiating 
throughout  the  colony.  Some  of  the 
parish  churches  were  dilapidated,  and  had 
been  for  years  altogether  closed;  in  others, 
the  celebration  of  divine  service  occurred 
but  once  in  a  quarter  $  the  naval  yard, 
though  in  an  insulated  position,  had  no 
chaplain;  the  gaols  had  no  appointed  mi- 
nisters; the  hospitals  were  unvisited; 
and  schools  in  connection  with  the  Esta- 
blished Church  and  forming  an  integral 
part  of  its  machinery,  were,  with  the  ex- 
eeption  of  a  Sunday-school  in  this  parish, 
almost  unknown.  The  spiritual  destitu- 
tion of  the  coloured  population  was  con- 
fessedly  deplorable.  Some  of  the  slaves 
who  were  employed  as  domestics,  or 
lived  as  children  in  the  more  religious 
households,  were,  it  is  true,  benevolently 
instructed  by  their  proprietors,  —  but  free 
schools  they  had  none.  Christian  bap- 
tisms among  them  were  infrequent ;  pro- 
miscuous concubinage  was  common ;  the 
bond  of  marriage  was  generally  discou- 
raged; and  the  admission  of  any  of  them 
to  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  scarcely  contemplated. 

**  Such  was  the  aspect  of  the  Church  of 
Bermuda,  at  the  period  of  my  first  ac- 
quaintance with  it,  in  the  year  1821 ;  and 
tiiere  certainly  is  no  true  lover  of  his 
country,  however  in  other  respects  landa^ 
tor  temportM  acti,  that  does  not  rejoice 
in  the  alteration.  I  now  leave  the  colony 
(not  without  a  hope,  God  permitting  me, 
of  soon  revisiting  it)  with  nine  parish 
churches,  enlarged  and  embellished  to  a 
degree  which  would  be  highly  creditable 
to  a  wealthier  country;  with  five  chapel 
schoolhouses  licensed  for  the  performance 
of  divine  service;  with  adequate  provi- 
sion  for  the  chaplaincies  of  the  naval 
arsenal,  of  three  prison  ships,  and  of -the 
gaols  of  Hamilton  and  St.  George's;  with 
ten  clergymen  on  the  list  of  the  establish- 
ment; with  sixteen  schools,  in  which,  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  the  rectors  and 
missionaries,  more  than  eight  hundred  pu- 
pils are  gratuitously  instructed  in  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  the  formularies 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  with  a  branch 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  rendered  popular  and  effi- 
cient; with  lending  libraries  in  almost 
every  parish ;  with  crowded  congregations 
demanding  yet  more  accommodation  for 
increasing  worshippers  in  their  respective 
sanctuaries ;  and  with  nine  hundred  com- 
municants, nearly  one-third  of  whom  are 
of  the  coloured  class. 

*'  These  are  benefits  and  improvements, 


my  reverend  brethren,  for  which  much 
gratitude  is  due.  It  is  due  to  you  who 
have  laboured  diligently  and  Judiciously 
in  the  work  of  instruction  committed  to 
your  hands ;  it  is  due  to  the  pious  and 
zealous  catechists  and  schoolmasters  who 
have  acted  under  your  directions ;  it  is  due 
to  the  influential  people  of  the  colony,  who 
have  co-operated  with  you  in  the  labours 
and  gifts  of  charity;  it  is  due  to  the 
noble  associations  of  the  Societies  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  and  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  by  whose 
munificence  we  have  been  so  largely 
helped;  and  it  is  due,  above  all,  to  the 
blessed  Disposer  of  events,  who  has  made 
all  things  conspire  and  work  together  in 
the  production  of  these  happy  results." 

A  petition  from  the  Rev.  Alex.  Bruce 
and  others  stated  that  a  chapel  had  been 
erected  in  1833  and  1834,  at  Banfi;  N.  B., 
and  that  the  cost  of  the  building  had  far 
exceeded  the  amount  of  subscriptions; 
which,  however,  were  considerable,  when 
the  poverty  of  the  population  is  taken 
into  account  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Skinner  strongly  recommended  this  appli- 
cation to  the  attention  of  the  Society. 
The  sum  of  £50  was  granted  towards  the 
chapel  at  Banff. 

Kino's  Colleob.— The  annual  dis- 
tribution of  prizes  in  the  Classical  de- 
partment of  this  college  took  place  on 
Wednesday,  July  3nd,  His  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  visitor  of  the 
college,  presiding. 

The  meeting  having  been  opened  hj 
His  Grace  the  chairman,  the  Rev.  the 
Principal  of  the  College,  and  the  respec- 
tive professors,  announced  the  following 
students  to  have  obtained  prizes :  — 

Divinity. — 3rd  year.  Good  and  Wor- 
tham ;  2nd  year,  Baines  and  Kite  (seq.)  ; 
1st  year,  Plumptre  and  Prentice.  C/aa- 
8ic8. — 2Dd  year,  Edwards;  Ist  jrear, 
Calthorp  and  Rogers.  Latin  Essay-  — 
Edwardes.  Latin  Verses, — Sabin.  Com- 
position ( CUiss  Prize).  —  Rogers.  Ma- 
thenMtics,  —  Srd  year,  Stephen;  2nd 
year,  Woodhouse;  Ist  year,  Wilkinson, 
Hensley  Jun.,  and  Prentice,  (1st,  |2nd, 
and  3rd  prizes).  English  Literature.  — 
Plumptre,  Prentice,  and  Cayley  (aeq.) 
History, — Plumptre  and  Kite.  En- 
glish  Essay.  —  White  and  UhtoflT.  He- 
brefo,  — Woodhouse  and  Good.  French* 
—  Eddrap.     German. — Jones. 

Rev.  F.  Maurice,  Chaplain  of  Guy's 
Hospital,  has  been  appointed  Professor 
of  English  Literature  and  Modem  His- 
tory, in  the  place  of  Rev.  T.  Dale,  resign- 
ed. —  Rev.  £.  Smith  has  been  appointed 
Chaplain  to  King's  College  Hospitid. 
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ConHnued/ram  p.  462. 

We  have  seen  that  Gladstones  was  the  first  canonically  consecrated 
archbishop  of  St  Andrews  after  the  Reformation.  With  respect  to  the 
personal  history  and  character  of  this  prelate  I  find  very  few  particulars. 
It  appears  from  the  records  of  the  kirk-sessions  and  preshyteries  of  his 
diocese,  which  are  still  extant,  that  hesides  opening  the  ordinary  meet- 
ings of  the  clergy  with  a  sermon,  he  regularly  visited  the  churches  suh- 
ject  to  his  jurisdiction,  and  was  in  the  hahit  of  preaching  in  all  of  them. 
The  anti-episcopal  writers  of  the  period  are  somewhat  severe  in  their 
censure  of  him ;  one  of  whom  asserts  that  he  indulged  night  and  day 
"  in  baccho  and  iohaccho  ;  "  hut  such,  it  is  well  known,  was  the  party 
spirit  of  the  times,  that  if  a  hishop  took  his  wine  and  his  pipe  after  din- 
ner, however  moderately,  it  was  quite  enough  to  raise  a  scandal  as  to  his 
intemperance.  With  more  reason,  his  successor  Archhishop  Spottiswood, 
though  he  praises  him  in  other  respects,  hiames  him  for  alienating  part 
of  his  ecclesiastical  estates,  or  letting  them  out  on  long  leases,  for  certain 
private  considerations ;  hut  so  universal  had  sacrilege  hecome  at  that 
period,  that  it  had  almost  ceased  to  he  regarded  as  a  sin.  Gladstones 
died  at  St.  Andrews  in  1615,  and  was  buried  in  the  communion  aisle 
of  the  parish  church.* 

John  Spottiswood,  1615 — 1639.  This  pious  and  amiable  prelate, 
was  son  of  the  superintendent  of  Lothian  one  of  the  most  temperate 
and  judicious  of  the  Reformers.  To  pass  over  his  early  history,  which 
was  in  all  respects  highly  honourahle  to  him,  he  was  translated  from  the 
see  of  Glasgow  to  the  primacy  in  the  year  above-mentioned.  In  1616, 
James  VI.  came  to  the  resolution  of  visiting  his  ancient  kingdom  oif 
Scotland,  whereupon  great  preparations  were  made  for  his  reception. 
Every  town  which  he  meant  to  take  in  his  way  had  timely  notice  sent  to 
it; — ^among  these  was  St.  Andrews.  One  John  Kuox,  the  provost  of 
the  city  at  that  time,  together  with  the  magistrates,  in  their  letter  to  the 

^  Gladstone's  seal  has  upon  it  a  representation  of  St.  Regulus'  square  tower,  with 
the  church  and  a  small  tower  to  the  west,  besides  the  eastern  part  still  standing . 
The  inscription  is, ''  Sigil.  ecclesise  Sancti  Andree  apostoli  in  Scotia." 
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Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotlarjd,  dated  the  Ist  of  Decemher^  1616,  state  that 
"  thair  ar  fund  within  our  citie  the  number  of  three  scoir  fed  oxen, 
quhilk^  by  Goddis  assistance,  sal  be  in  readiness  at  his  majistie's  cum- 
ming.  And  for  contents  of  your  last  letter,  concerning  preparing  of 
lugings,  stablis,  and  all  utheris  mentioned  thereintill,  we  sal  nought  fail 
to  endeavoir  our  selfis,  to  our  utteimost,  to  give  your  lordship  satisfac- 
tion to  our  power  and  possibilitie." 

The  king  did  not  reach  St.  Andrews  till  July,  1617,  where  the  first 
thing  that  was  done  was  the  delivery  of  a  Latin  speech  before  his  majesty, 
in  the  name  of  the  town,  by  "  Maister  Harrie  Dansteen,  schoolmaister/' 
who  is  designated,  **  civitatis  Andreanse  orator,  et  juventutis  ibidem  mo- 
derator." The  king  next  proceeded  to  the  parish  church  of  the  city,  at 
the  porch  of  which  another  speech  was  made  to  him,  in  the  name  of 
the  university,  by  Dr.  Peter  Bruce,  the  rector.  A  disputation  of  the 
members  of  the  university  was  then  held  in  the  king's  presence,  under 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  Robert  Howie,  principal  of  St.  Mary's.*  On 
the  12th  of  the  month  were  discussed  the  following  problemata  philoso- 
phica:— 1.  An  solum  regimen  monarchicum  sit  naturaleP  2.  An  mu- 
lierum  et  puerorum  imperia  licita  sit  ?  3.  An  homo  lumine  naturae 
scire  possit  muudum  a  Deo  esse  creatum  P  The  king  s  chaplain.  Dr. 
John  Young,  then  conferred  the  degree  of  D.D.,  by  mandamus,  on 
William  Forbes,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  and  John  Strange, 
afterwards  principal  of  the  university  of  Glasgow,  which  was  the  fist 
time  that  degrees  had  been  granted  by  any  university  in  Scotland  since 
the  Reformation.  On  the  17th  the  king  knighted  fifteen  of  his  band  of 
gentlemen  pensioners.' 

When  these  ceremonious  matters  were  completed,  James  held  a  con- 
ference with  Archbishop  Spottiswood,  and  several  other  Scottish  bishops 
and  clergy,  in  the  chapel  of  the  castle,  on  what  was  afterwards  so  well 
known  by  "  the  Five  Articles  of  Perth,"  to  which  he  was  most  anxious 
they  should  agree.  As  that  part  of  our  history  upon  which  we  are  now 
entering  is  closely  connected  with  these  "  articles,"  it  is  proper  I  should 
state  that  they  were  in  brief  these: — 1.  That  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
might  be  administered  in  private  houses  in  eases  of  sickness.  2.  That 
the  other  sacrament,  in  similar  cases,  might  also  be  administered  pri- 
vately.    3.  That  the  latter  should  be  received  in  a  kneeling  attitude. 

4.  That  young  persons  should  be  brought  to  the  bishop, for  confirmation. 

5.  That  Christmas-day,  Good-Friday,  Easter-day,  Ascension-day,  and 
Whitsunday  should  be  observed  as  religious  fasts  or  festivals.  James 
was  naturally  anxious  to  bring  about  a  perfect  similarity  between  the 
churches  of  England  and  Scotland,  now  that  they  were  both  under  one 
temporal  head.     And  to  this  he  was  the  more  induced,  both  because  he 


^  This  Robert  Howie  had  succeeded  Andrew  Melville.  He  was  a  man  of  some 
leamiogi  and  the  author  of  several  treatises,  but,  in  his  religious  sentiments,  a  perfect 
"  vicar  of  Bray.*'  He  was  a  presbyterian  under  the  Melviliian  system ;  be  was  now 
an  episcopalian,  and  in  1638  he  again  joined  the  presbyterians,  being  determined, 
whatever  might  happen,  to  live  and  die  principal  of  St.  Mary's.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Samuel  Rutherford  in  1648.  His  device,  a  /leur  de  lis,  and  initials  D.R.H.,  may 
yet  be  seen  on  various  parts  of  his  college. 

^  See  their  names,  and  a  full  account  of  the  above  proceedings,  in  Nicholl's  pro* 
gress  and  public  processions  of  King  James  VI.,  vol.  iii.  p.  358 — 367. 
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\ras  persuaded  of  the  apostolical  origin  of  the  constitution  and  rites  of 
the  former,  and  because  be  justly  tbougbt  a  uniformity  in  religion  would 
cement  the  political  union  of  bis  dominions.  It  is  also  deserving  of 
notice,  that  in  enjoining  the  above  "  articles  "  on  bis  Scottish  subjects, 
he  was  doing  no  more  than  what  the  laws  of  their  own  reformed  church 
empowered  him  to  do ;  for  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  1^7,  which  was 
still  one  of  their  standards,  declared, — "  To  kings,  princes,  rulers,  and 
magistrates,  we  affirm,  that  chiefly  and  most  principally  the  conservation 
and  purgation  of  religion  appertains ;  so  that  not  only  are  they  appointed 
for  civil  poHcie,  but  also  for  maintenance  of  true  religion,  and  for  sup- 
pressing idolatrie.  And  therefore  we  confess  and  avow,  that  such  as 
resist  a  supreme  power  doing  that  qubilk  appertains  to  bis  charge,  do 
resist  Goa  bis  ordinance,  and  therefore  cannot  be  guiltless.**  Now  it  is 
certain,  that  James  conscientiously  believed  that,  in  introducing  the  fore- 
going Articles,  he  was  ''maintaining  the  true  religion;"  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that,  though  they  are  not  in  so  many  words  commanded 
in  Scripture,  they  are  perfectly  agreeable  to  it.  They  were,  moreover, 
in  strict  unison  with  the  example  of  the  purest  ages  or  Christianity,  and 
with  that  of  almost  all  the  reformed  churches  of  the  time.  The  kind's 
subjects,  therefore,  in  resisting  them,  as  they  afterwards  did  with  the 
utmost  violence,  were,  even  by  their  own  laws,  ''  resisting  the  ordinance 
of  God,"  and  consequently  were  "  not  guiltless."  As  we  shall  see  in  dne 
time,  neither  reason,  nor  antiquity,  nor  authority,  nor  the  solemn  decision 
of  their  own  general  assembly,  ratified  by  parliament,  were  of  any  avail 
in  opposing  the  torrent  of  puritanical  democracy. 

The  bishops  and  clergy  who  had  met  James  in  the  castle  of  St.  An- 
drews, after  hearing  a  speech  from  him  on  the  subject  of  the  said 
articles,  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  retire  to  the  parish  church,  where 
they  deliberated  together  for  two  hours :  they  then  returned  and  intima- 
ted to  him  their  opinion,  that  they  would  be  acquiesced  in  by  a  general 
assembly  of  the  cnurcb.  An  assembly  was  accordingly  summoned  to 
meet  the  same  year  at  St.  Andrews,  to  take  the  subject  into  their  con- 
sideration. After  this,  James,  who  was  fond  of  religious  controversy, 
held  a  long  conversation  with  Calderwood,  the  future  historian  of  the 
kirk.  This  divine,  who  was  of  the  Genevan  school,  had  long  been  con> 
tumacious,  and  refused  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  bishops ;  for 
which  offence  he  had  been  no  farther  punished  than  by  being  confined  to 
his  own  parish  of  Crailing,  in  Roxburgshire,  to  which  a  proper  sense  of 
his  own  duty  ought  to  have  restricted  him.  The  king  tried  to  convince 
him  of  his  error,  but  found  him  refractory,  and  even  insolent.  Spottis- 
wood  sums  up  what  passed  on  this  occasion  in  these  few  words: — '*  for 
carrying  himself  irreverently,  and  breaking  forth  into  speeches  not  be- 
coming a  subject,  he  was  committeld  to  the  town-house  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  afterwards  banished  the  kingdom."  But,  though  banished,  he  con- 
trived to  print  his  books  in  Holland  and  to  smuggle  them  into  Scotland, 
where  they  were  very  generally  dispersed  by  his  party,  and  did  a  great 
deal  of  mischief.^ 


'  He  afterwards  returned  home,  and  assisted  at  the  rebel  assembly  of  1638.  Bishop 
Sage,  in  his  '*  Fundamental  Charter  of  Presbytery,''  has  detected  him  of  often  mis- 
quoting public  documents  to  support  his  own  bad  cause. 
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by  a  presbyterian  bistorian  of  this  very  period.^  His  words  are^  that 
"  the  nobles  made  religion  a  mere  stalking-horse  to  their  own  inte- 
rests;" and  that  '' at  the  bottom  of  their  pretended  patriotism  was  a 
thick  sediment  of  gross  selfishness."  Charles  I.^  who  had  by  this  time 
succeeded  his. father  on  the  throne  of  England,  and  was  following  up  the 
same  system  which  the  latter  introduced,  had  made  Archbishop  Spottis- 
wood  Chancellor  of  Scotland^  with  a  view  to  make  religion  appear  more 
respectable  in  the  eyes  of  his  northern  subjects,  and  appointed  several  of 
the  bishops  to  be  privy  counsellors.  This  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
nobility,  who  thought  that  all  offices  of  rank  and  emolument  ought  to  be 
given  exclusively  to  themselves.  But,  if  their  jealousy  was  thus  awakened, 
still  more  was  their  cupidity  alarmed  by  the  measures  which  Charles 
pursued  to  recover  for  the  church  some  small  portion  of  the  lands  which 
had  been  sacrilegiously  taken  from  it ;  and  though  he  did  not  do  this  to 
the  prejudice  of  any  one  of  them,  yet  having  been  accustomed,  ever 
since  the  Reformation,  to  regard  all  church  lands  as  their  own,  they  now 
considered  the  property  vested  in  the  bishops  as  so  much  subtracted  from 
themselves.  For  these  reasons,  they  were  quite  disposed  to  join  with 
the  refi'actory  presbyters  in  getting  rid  of  episcopacy,  though  possessing 
scarcely  any  other  sentiment  in  common  with  them.  But  they  sufiered 
severely  afterwards  for  their  behaviour  on  this  occasion.^ 

Thinss  were  in  this  unsatisfactory  state  when  Charles  came  to  visit 
Scotland,  in  the  year  1633.  On  the  18th  of  June  he  was  crowned  by 
Archbishop  Spottiswood,  assisted  by  five  other  Scottish  bishops,  in  the 
abbey  church  of  Holyrood  House.  Archbishop  Land  was  also  present, 
and  directed  the  order  of  a  ceremony  which  had  not  been  witnessed  in 
Scotland  for  many  years  before.  On  the  occasion  of  the  same  visit  to 
Scotland,  the  king  secured,  by  his  celebrated  tithe-commutation  act,  for 
the  clergy  of  Scotland  a  permanent  though  frugal  income ;  and  for  the 
poor  the  advantages  of  a  cheap  education,  by  the  establishment  of  the 
parochial  schools.  But  these  favours  seem  to  have  excited  no  gratitude, 
or  were  speedily  forgotten. 

In  the  same  year,  Charles,  in  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  religion, 
erected  Edinburgh  into  a  separate  see,  thus  completing  the  number  of 
the  Scots  dioceses  to  fourteen.^  He  annexed  to  it  the  whole  of  that  part 
of  the  diocese  of  St.  Andrews  which  lay  south  of  the  Forth  ;  or,  as  it  is 
expressed  in  the  charter  of  erection,  "  the  sheriffdoms  of  Edinburgh, 
Linlithgow,  Stirling,  and  Berwick ;  the  constabulary  of  Haddington ;  and 
baillerie  of  Lauderdale."  Edinburgh  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  city, 
and  St.  Giles  s  church  was  named  as  the  bishop's  cathedral,  with  a  chap- 


^  Dr.  AitoD,  in  his  Life  of  Henderson,  p.  137. 

>  See  Principal  Baillie's  Letters,  ii.  425. 

*  Galloway,  Glasgow,  and  St.  Andrews in  or  before  the  ninth  oenturj. 

Aberdeen    ..., by  Malcolm  II. 

Moray  and  Caithness    by  Malcolm  III. 

Ross,  Brechin,  Dunkeld,  and  Dunblane by  David  I. 

Argyle    .... by  William. 

The  Isles   by  Alexander  III. 

Orkney , by  James  III. 

Edinburgh by  Charles  I. 

The  kings  of  Scotland  were  then  ^'  nursing  fathers  "  to  the  church*^;  now  the  calcu- 
lation is  how  cheaply  a  religious  establishment  can  be  maintained ! 
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ter  consisting  of  a  dean  and  twelve  of  the  ministers  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood ;  and  as,  in  consequence  of  these  changes,  the  diocese  of 
St.  Andrews  was  not  only  abridged  of  its  patronage  but  curtailed  of  its 
revenue,  the  king  bought  the  priory  of  St.  Andrews  from  the  Duke  of 
Lennox,  and  annexed  it  to  the  metropolitan  see ;  but  with  this  wise  pro- 
viso, that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  rent  should  be  annually  set  apart 
for  rebuilding  the  catnedral  church.  Trustees  were  named  for  carrying 
this  pious  regulation  into  effect;  but  the  rebellion,  which  was  at  hand, 
put  an  end  to  this  and  other  salutary  measures  which  were  in  con- 
templation. 

We  come  now  to  the  tumultuous  rejection  of  the  Liturgy,  which  would 
rather  belong  to  a  history  of  Edinburgh  than  of  St.  Andrews,  were  it 
not  that  Archbishop  Spottiswood  was  present  on  the  occasion,  and  endea- 
voured, though  to  no  purpose,  to  allay  "  the  madness  of  the  people." 
Charles  and  Archbishop  Laud,  it  is  well  known,  wished  the  Scottish 
bishops  to  adopt  the  English  Liturgy  without  any  alteration  whatever, 
which  is,  at  least,  a  proof  that  these  two  personages  had  no  thoughts  of 
introducing  popery,  as  has  ignorantly  or  maliciously  been  alleged.    Our 
bishops,  however,  thought  it  better  that  there  should  be  some  deviations 
from  the  above  Liturgy,  lest  the  Scots  should  take  alarm  at  the  idea  of 
their  church  being  in  any  way  dependent  on  that  of  England.     A  few 
changes  were  accordingly  made ;  and  the  rule  observed  in  making  them 
was  to  bring  the  new  Liturgy  to  a  nearer  conformity  with  the  primitive 
litui^es  which  were  in  use  throughout  Christendom  long  before  popery 
commenced.     The  daily  and  Sunday  services  were  unaltered,  and  the 
principal  change  was  in  the  communion  office,  which  is  almost  verbatim 
that  of  the  reformed  Liturgy  of  Edward  VL,  and  is  allowed  to  be  pre- 
ferable to  the  present  one,  which  was  deteriorated,  in  some  degree,,  to 
please  the  fastidious  taste  of  the  dissenters  in  the  reign  of  James  VL    It 
is  true,  the  Scots  Liturgy  contained  (or  rather  contains,  for  it  is  still  in 
use)  all  that  is  primitive  and  pure  in  the  Roman  service  book;    nay, 
strictly  speaking,  the  reformed  episcopal  church  is  the  church  of  Rome 
itself  as  it  existed  in  the  four  or  five  first  centuries.     And  it  is  this  very 
circumstance  which  ought  to  recommend  it  to  all  intelligent  protestants ; 
for  it  is  material  to  observe  that  it  is  this  circumstance  which  makes  our 
church  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  Roman  catholics.     They  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  confuting  a  sectary  when  they  meet  him  on  the  grand  question 
of  the  constitution  of  the  church,  because  the  latter  has  really  no  church 
deserving  the  name,  having  lost  all  connection  with  that  founded  by  the 
Apostles ;  but  they  justly  dread  a  body  of  Christians  who  are  members 
of  a  church  as  ola  and  apostolical  as  their  own,  and  freed  from  all  the 
errors  and  abuses  which  crept  into  it  during  the  middle  ages. 

The  royal  proclamation  directed  that  the  new  Liturgy  should  be  used 
in  all  the  churches  of  Edinburgh  on  Easter-day,  1637;  but,  owing  to 
some  unforeseen  delay,  it  was  not  carried  into  effect  till  the  2drd  of  July 
following.  Meantime,  the  leaders  of  the  puritanical  democracy  had  been 
moving  heaven  and  earth  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  reception, 
and  had  concerted  their  measures  so  skilfully  that  success  was  almost 
certain  to  attend  them.  Messrs.  Alexander  Henderson,  David  Dick, 
and  Andrew  Cant,  Lord  Balmerino,  Sir  John  Hope,  and  Johnston  of 
Warriston,  held  a  private  conference  in  Edinburgh,  with  "  certain  ma* 
trons  and  serving-women."    These  last  were  instructed  *'  to  give  the 
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first  affiront  to  the  book,  and  were  assured  that  men  would  afterwards 
take  the  business  out  of  their  hands."  ^  Hailing  thus  laid  the  train,  they 
withdrew  to  a  convenient  distance  to  await  the  explosion.  When  the 
Sunday  came,  and  the  Dean  of  Edinburgh  had  proceeded  but  a  few  mi- 
nutes with  the  service,  he  was  suddenly  saluted  by  "  the  matrons  and 
serving-women"  with  such  indecent  and  abusive  appellations,  as  ''  ye 
devil's  gett  (child) ! "  and  "  ane  o'  a  witch's  breeding ! "  After  numerous 
expressions  of  this  kind  had  heen  poured  forth,  a  woman,  named  Janet 
Geddes,  heaiing  the  dean  announce  the  collect  for  the  day,  exclaimed, 
''  deil  colic  the  wame  o'  ye  ! "  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  aimed 
at  his  head  the  small  moveable  folding-stool  on  which  she  had  been  sit- 
ting.' A  shower  of  clasped  Bibles  followed,  to  the  amount,  says  a  con- 
temporary, of  ''  whole  pockets-full."  In  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  the 
learned  and  amiable  Dr.  Forbes,'  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  mounted  the 
pulpit,  and  tried  to  recal  the  unruly  mob  to  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to ' 
the  holy  place  in  which  they  were  assembled,  but  his  e£R)rts  were  fruit- 
less ;  they  bestowed  upon  him  the  rude  epithets  of  "  crafty  fox  ! "  "  false 
antichristian  wolf!"  and  '^ beastly  belly-god!"  in  allusion  to  his  corpu- 
lency. An  attempt  was  made  to  throw  at  his  head  a  similar  stool  to  that 
which  had  been  just  levelled  at  the  dean,  though  fortunately  it  was  ar- 
rested before  it  reached  its  destination.  The  Archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, in  his  capacity  both  of  primate  and  chancellor,  then  rose  up  in 
his  gallery  and  attempted  to  address  the  people,  but  with  as  little  success. 
At  length  the  magistrates  interfered,  and  eventually  succeeded  in  clear- 
ing the  cathedral  of  the  rioters.  But  when  the  doors  were  closed,  and 
the  service  had  once  more  commenced,  they  attacked  the  windows  with 
stones,  and  kept  up  a  such  a  loud  and  incessant  howl  around  the  walls, 
as  effectually  interrupted  the  devotions  of  the  worshippers.  All  com- 
ment on  such  behaviour  would  be  superfluous. 

After  this,  matters  approached  rapidly  to  a  crisis.  The  popular  lea- 
ders, finding  they  had  the  game  entirely  in  their  own  hands,  determined 
to  play  it  ofif  to  the  disparagement,  and,  finally,  to  the  overthrow  both  of 
the  throne  and  the  altar.  There  were,  doubtless,  some  mistakes  com- 
mitted by  the  episcopalians.  The  king  was  naturally  timid  and  vacilla- 
ting, and  made  concessions  when  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  refuse 
them ;  and  some  of  the  younger  bishops  were  inexperienced  and  impru- 
dent ;  but  neither  firmness  nor  prudence  could  arrest  the  revolutionary 
war  which  was  now  rapidly  approaching. 

When  the  presbyterians  found  that  they  had  embarked  in  the  cause  of 
treason  and  rebellion,  they  were  not  scrupulous  in  the  means  they  chose 
to  accomplish  their  ends.  Their  great  object  was  to  keep  up  the  excite- 
ment which  they  had  already  raised  in  the  public  mind.  This  they 
effected  partly  by  the  pulpit  harangues  of  the  disafiected  ministers. 
*'  From  every  pulpit,"  says  the  author  of  the  life  of  Henderson,  "  the 
language  of  calm  defiance  was  heard."  The  same  end  they  advanced  by 
means  of  their  fast-days,  which,  under  the  plea  of  humbling  themselves 
before  God  for  their  sins,  were  in  reality  embraced  as  occasions  for  stir- 
ring up  the  people  against  the  king  and  episcopacy.     But  they  gained 


1  Guthrie's  Memoirs,  p.  20.  »  This  stool  is  still  preserved  in  the  Antiquarian 
Museum,  Edinburgh.  3  Bishop  Forbes  died  in  1634  ;  and  Dr.  Lindesay  was  Bishop 
of  Edinburgh  at  the  time  of  the  riot— Ed. 
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their  purpose  chiefly  hy  means  of  a  national  covenant,  which  they  caused 
to  be  constructed  at  this  time,  whereby  they  bound  the  subscribers  by 
the  solemn  obligation  of  religion,  to  persevere,  at  all  hazards,  in  the 
cause  they  had  undertaken.  This  document  was  drawn  up  with  singular 
skill  and  duplicity ;  and  so  cautiously  worded,  that  many  were  entrapped 
into  an  unlawful  engagement  before  they  were  aware  of  it.  It  bound 
the  subscribers  to  ^*  maintain  the  true  worship  of  God,  the  majesty  of  the 
king,  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom/*  To  this  no  one  could  object; 
but  it  equally  bound  them  to  "  forbear  the  practice  of  all  novations 
already  introduced  into  the  worship  of  God;"  and  to  "labour,  by  all 
means  lawful,  to  recover  the  purity  and  liberty  of  the  Gospel,  as  it  was 
established  and  professed  before  the  said  novatians  ;  **  meaning  by  these 
novations,  as  the  event  proved,  all  that  had  been  introduced  into  the 
church  since  the  abolition  of  the  Melvillian  system.  "This  bond,** 
flays  the  presbyterian  historian  of  the  church,^  "  places  beyond  a  doubt 
the  determination  of  those  by  whom  it  was  framed  to  defy  even  the  king 
himself  in  attaining  the  objects  which  it  was  meant  to  secure."  Yet> 
after  a  short  time,  it  met  with  a  reception  beyond  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  of  its  supporters.  Every  nobleman  in  Scotland  signed  it,  except 
the  Marquis  of  Huntly ;  and  the  civil  authonties  of  most  of  the  great 
towns  submitted  to  its  requirements.  Many,  indeed  most  of  the  clergy, 
objected  to  it,  especially  in  the  country  parishes  and  in  the  universities ; 
but  their  objections  were  either  obviated  by  threats,  or  drowned  by  cla- 
mour. At  Aberdeen  it  met  with  so  determined  an  opposition,  that  both 
the  sword  of  the  Earl  of  Montrose,  and  the  eloquence  of  Messrs.  Hen- 
derson, Dick,  and  Cant,  were  called  in  to  bring  the  doctors  of  that 
learned  university  to  reason ;  but  with  so  little  effect,  that  when  they 
found  they  could  neither  subdue  their  courage  nor  refute  their  argu- 
ments, they  compelled  them  to  quit  their  places  and  their  country,  and 
to  seek  refuge  on  the  continent. 

But  the  disaffected  party  discovered  a  still  more  efficient  instrument  for 
advancing  their  cause  than  even  the  covenant,  namely,  the  calling  of  a 
general  assembly  at  Glasgow,  to  which  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
consent  of  their  intimidated  and  wavering  monarch.  During  the  few 
months  which  elapsed  preparatory  to  its  meeting,  they  employed  both 
artifice  and  menace  to  nil  it  with  men,  chiefly  lay-elders,  devoted  to  their 
views ;  many  of  whom,  we  are  assured,  could  not  read,  but  who  were  not 
the  worse  qualified  on  that  account  to  vote  as  they  were  bidden.  They 
could  not  well  avoid  soliciting  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  the 
bishops  at  their  assembly,  but  they  took  good  care  that  they  should  find 
it  more  expedient  to  stay  away.  Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable  instance 
in  the  following  letter,  written  by  an  unknown  hand,  to  Johnston  of 
Warriston,  who  was  one  of  the  most  unprincipled  and,  at  the  same  time, 
most  influential  leaders  of  the  democratic  party: — "Dear  Christian 
brother,  and  courageous  protestant, — Upon  some  rumour  of  the  prelate 
of  St.  Andrews,  his  coming  over  the  water,  and  finding  it  altogether 
inconvenient  that  he  or  any  of  that  kind  should  show  themselves  peace- 
ably in  public,  some  course  was  taken  how  he  might  be  entertained  in 
such  places  as  he  should  come  unto.     We  are  now  informed  that  he  will 


1  Dr.  Cook. 

VOL.    II.  3   X 
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not  come,  bat  that  Brecbin  is  at  Edinburgh,  or  thereaboaL  It  is  the 
advice  of  your  friends  here,  that  in  a  private  way,  some  coarse  may  be 
taken  far  his  terror  and  disifrace,  if  he  offer  to  show  himself  in  public. 

Think  upon  the  best  r ,  by  the  adidce  of  your  friends  there.     I  fear 

that  their  public  appearance  at  Glasgow  shall  be  prejudicial  to  our 
cause.  We  are  going  to  take  order  with  his  chief  supporters  there, 
Gladstones,  Skiymgeour,  and  Hallyburton.  Wishing  you  both  protec- 
tion and  direction  from  your  master,  I  continue  your  own,  whom  ye 
Imow,  G.  28th  October,  1638."  Bishop  Russell  justly  remarks  on 
this  letter, — "  What  strange  notions  of  justice  and  religion  must  these 
men  have  had,  who,  in  devising  schemes  of  violence,  perhaps  of  assassi- 
nation, could  recommend  one  another  to  the  direction  and  protection  of 
God!" 

The  bishops  seeing  how  matters  were  tending,  and  that  it  was  the 
manifest  object  of  the  presbyterians  to  deprive  them  of  their  proper 
place  and  authority,  drew  up  a  long  and  able  protest,  asserting  tne  in- 
competency of  an  assembly  so  constituted,  and  declining  its  jurisdiction. 

(  To  be  continued,) 
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FROM    HIS   TIRST   PASSOVER   TO   THE   CALLING    OF   ST.   MATTHEW. 

As  soon  as  the  marriage  festivities  bad  ceased,  which  generally  lasted 
eight  days,  our  blessed  Lord  went  down  to  Capernaum,  accompanied 
by  his  molber  and  brethren,  and  the  few  disciples  who  had  attached 
themselves  to  him.  There  he  remained  but  a  short  time,  and  soon 
after  began  his  journey  to  Jerusalem,  probably  accompanied  by  his 
mother  and  disciples,  to  attend  the  solemn  anniversary  of  the  Pas- 
sover. When  he  went  to  the  temple,  he  found  that  the  avaricious 
habits  of  the  Jews  had  turned  the  outer  court  into  a  fair  or  exchange 
for  the  sale  of  sheep  and  oxen  and  doves,  for  the  sacrifices  of  the 
people ;  and  the  usurers  sat  at  their  desks  to  let  out  their  money  to 
usury.  In  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  referring  to  Christ,  David  said, 
the  zeal  of  thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up  :  ^  on  seeing  this  profanation, 
Christ  indignantly  cleansed  the  temple  of  its  impure  tenants,  by 
driving  out  the  cattle,  commanding  their  owners  to  remove  the  doves, 
and  overturning  the  money-changers'  tables.  Here  he  likewise  as- 
serted  his  own  divinity  :  **  Take  these  things  hence,"  said  he  ;  *'  make 
not  my  Father's  house  a  house  of  merchandise."  There  must  have  been 
a  mysterious  awe,  a  something  more  than  ordinary  in  his  appearance 
and  manner,  before  such  an  act  of  authority  would  have  been  obeyed, 
as  it  seems  to  have  been,  without  a  murmur;  nay,  with  some  degree 
of  consciousness  of  its  righteousness.  Had  that  "  evil  and  adul- 
terous generation"  understood  what  their  eyes  saw,  and  their  ears 
heard,  Qiey  need  not  have  asked,  *•  What  sign  showest  thou  unto  us. 


*  Ps.  Ixix.  9. 
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seeing  that  thou  doest  these  things?*'  His  answer  made  a  deep 
impression  on  his  hearers  at  this  time^  for  they  afterwards  brought  it 
in  evidence  a^inst  him  at  his  trial  before  the  chief  priest ;  and  the 
infatuated  multitude  made  it  a  subject  of  their  ribald  mockery  when 
be  hung  on  the  cross.— ^'  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I 
will  raise  it  up.'*  He  spoke  metaphorically  of  his  own  human  body» 
as  the  Apostle  does  when  he  says  that  our  bodies  are  the  temples  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  **  If  any  man  defile  (or  destroy)  the  temple  of  God^ 
him  shall  God  destroy ;  for  the  temple  of  God  is  holy,  which  temple 
ye  are" — And  the  Church  is  built  "  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner- 
stone ;  in  whom  all  the  building  fitly  framed  together  groweth  unto 
an  holy  temple  unto  the  Lord :  in  whom  ye  also  are  builded  together 
for  an  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit."^  Howbeit  they  under- 
stood him  to  mean  the  temple  in  which  they  then  stood  and  had 
defiled,  and  in  which  both  themselves  and  their  fathers  worshipped. 

On  the  great  day  of  the  expiation  at  this  passover,  Jesus  did  many 
miracles,  and  proclaimed  his  mission  before  the  assembled  multitudes. 
There  is  some  obscurity  here  in  St.  John's  gospel ;  the  miracles  are 
mentioned  generally,  but  without  specification.  His  fame  now  began 
to  make  an  impression  on  that  stiff-necked  people;  and  Nicodemus, 
a  pbarisee  and  a  ruler,  came  at  night  to  our  Lord,  and  acknowledged 
his  conviction  of  his  divine  mission  and  authority.  Christ  preached 
to  him  his  first  sermon,  and  declared  a  solemn  mystery  which  is  to  be 
received  in  faith ;  and  the  subject  of  it  is  the  first  or  mitiatory  sacra- 
ment of  his  Church,  that  man  must  be  born  from  above,  or  by  water 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  his  justification  and  the  remission  of  sins; 
for  undoubtedly  our  justification  is  imputed  to  us  through  baptism. 
By  our  carnal  birth  we  inherit  the  sin  of  Adam,  aud  are  naturally  the 
children  of  wrath,  fulfilling  the  desires  and  lusts  of  the  flesh ;  but 
God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  has  made  us  his  children  by  faith  in 
Christ;  for  as  many  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ  have  put  on 
Christ."^  In  our  natural  birth  we  are  born  of  the  flesh,  and  are 
subject  to  all  its  lusts  and  desires ;  in  our  second,  or  spiritual  birth 
by  the  washing  of  water  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  are 
born  from  above  or  of  the  Spirit,  who  helpeth  our  infirmities,  and 
strengthens  us  in  the  conflict  with  our  fleshly  lusts. 

This  doctrine  was  a  stumbling-block  to  Nicodemus,  who  hesitated 
to  believe  it,  and  our  Saviour  adopted  a  delicate  satire  as  a  reproof, 
and  intimated  to  him  that  there  were  even  higher  mysteries  which 
time  would  develope  to  him:  '*  Art  thou  a  master  (a  teacher)  of 
Israel,  and  knoweth  not  these  things?"  Art  thou  so  ignorant  of 
the  object  of  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  the  baptism  of  those 
aliens  who  are  received  into  the  commonwealth  of  Israel  ?  But 
seeing  some  good  thing  in  him,  and  that  it  might  be  written  for  our 
learning,  Jesus  '*  began  to  instruct  him  in  the  great  secret  and 
mysteriousness  of  regeneration,  telling  him,  'that  every  production 


>  1  Cor.  iii.  16, 17 ;  Eph.  ii.  20, 22. 
'  Eph.ii.3;  Gal.  iii.  26,  27. 
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is  of  the  same  nature  and  condition    with  its  parent/  *  from  flesh 
comes  flesh'  and  corruption,    *  from  the   Spirit  comes  spirit*  and 
life  and  immortality ;  and  nothing  from  a  principle  of  nature  could 
arrive  to  a  supernatural  end ;  and  therefore  the  only  door  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God  was  water  by  the  manuduction  of  the 
Spirit ;  and  by  this  regeneration  we  are  put  into  a  new  capacity,  of 
living  a  spiritual  life  in  order  to  a  spiritual  and  supernatural  end."* 
**  Nicodemus  asked^  *  how  can  these  things  be  ? '   and  most  of  our 
questions    about    baptismal   regeneration  are   Nicodemus-questions. 
We  know  it  in  its  author,  God  ;  in  its  instrument,  baptism :  in  its 
end,  salvation,  union  with  Christ,  sonship  to  God,  '  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  and  the  life  of  the  World  to  come.*    We  only  know  it  not, 
where  it  does  not  concern  us  to  know  it,  in  the  mode  of  its  operation." 
....«*  One  may  then  define  regeneration  to  be,  *that  act  whereby 
God  takes  us  out  of  our  relation  to  Adam,  and  makes  us  actual 
members  of  his  Son,  and  so  His  sons,  as  being  members  of  His  ever- 
blessed  Son ;    and   if  sons,  then   heirs  of  God  through  Christ,** — 
This  is  our  new  birth,  an  actual  birth  of  God,  of  water  and  the 
Spirit,  as  we  were  actually  born  of  our  natural  parents;  herein  then 
also  are  we  justified,  or  both  accounted  and  made  righteous,  since 
we  are  made  members  of  Him  who  is  Jlone  Righteous ;  freed  from 
past  sin,  whether  original  or  actual ;  have  a  new  principle  of  life 
imparted  to  us,  since  having  been  made  members  of  Christ,  we  have 
a  portion  of  His  life,  or  of  Him  who  is  our  life ;  herein  we  have  also 
the  hope  of  the  resurrection  and  of  immortality,  because  we  have 
been  made  partakers  of  His  resurrection,   have  risen  again  with  Him. 
(Col.ii.  12.)" » 

Christ  then  proceeded  to  preach  the  cross,  from  its  type  the  brazen 
serpent  of  Moses  ;  and  the  love  of  God  in  sending  his  Son  into  the 
world,  that  through  him  it  might  be  saved.  He  told  him  of  his  own 
descent  from  heaven  for  the  salvation  of  men  ;  and  of  the  blessing  to 
those  who  should  believe  on  him.  He  upbraided,  and  at  the  same  time, 
graciously  warned  both  him  and  all  unbelievers  of  their  danger  in  reject- 
ing the  mysterious  truths  in  which  he  was  then  instructing  him  and 
us  through  him.  '*  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting 
life :  and  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life ;  but  the 
wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him."  *'  He  that  loveth  not  knoweth  not 
God ;  for  God  is  love."  In  sending  his  Son  into  the  world  to,  save 
sinners  '^  was  manifested  the  love  of  God  towards  us,  because  that 
God  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live 
through  him."* 

Jesus  now  departed  from  Jerusalem  with  his  disciples,  and  went 
into  the  country  of  Judea,  were  they  baptized  the  multitudes  that 
resorted  to  him,  and  made  more  disciples  than  John  did,  who  was 
baptizing  at  Enon  near  to  Salim,  where  there  was  much  water. 
John's  disciples  acquainted  him  that  Christ  was  also  baptizing, 
which  drew  from  him  another  attestation  of  Christ's  divinity,  and  a 


'  Great  Exemplar.  '  Gal.  iv.  7. 

*  Pusey  on  Baptism,  p.  22, 23,  24.  ^1  John  iv.  9. 
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prophecy  of  His  continual  increase,  and  of  his  own  gradual  diminu- 
tion.   The  attention  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  government  was  now 
drawn  towards  Jesus,  and  some  suspicious  circumstances  must  have 
transpired  to  make  it  a  matter  of  prudence  to  depart  from  Bethel 
and  to  go  to  Galilee ;  having  to  pass  through  Samaria,  He  arrived 
at  Sychar,  and,  being  wearied,  sat  down  on  Jacob's  well  to  rest, 
waiting  for  some  one  to  draw  water  for  his  refreshment,  and  for  the 
return  of  his  disciples,  who  had  gone  into  the  town  to  buy  food. 
Presently  a  woman  came  to  draw  water,  of  whom  he  asked  some  to 
drink.    This  was  an  unusual  thing,  for  the  enmity  between  the  Jews 
and  the  Samaritans  was  such  that  neither  party  would  exercise  any 
acts  of  courtesy  towards  the  other,  a  fact  so  notorious  that,  upon 
another  occasion,  two  of  his  disciples    proposed  to  call  down  fire 
from  heaven  on  the  inhospitable  Samaritans.      Our  Lord  seized  this 
opportunity  to  instruct  this  woman  of  spiritual  food*  under  the  me- 
taphor of  water,  and  of  the  spiritual  grace  of  faith,  of  which  whoso- 
ever drinketh  should  never  thirst.     He  that  cometh  to  Christ  shall 
never  hunger,  and  he  that  believeth  on  Christ  shall  never  thirst;  which 
is  clearly  an  eating  and  drinking  by  faith  alone.    Christ  convinced 
this  woman  of  his  being  a  prophet  by  his  kaowledge  of  her  private  life, 
which  had  been  none  of  the  best.     He  likewise  taught  that  Malachi's 
prophecy  was  now  about  to  be  fulfilled,  that  '*  incense  and  a  pure 
offering"  should  be  made  to  God,  not  at  Jerusalem  and  mount  Ghe- 
rizzim  only,    but  that  everywhere    from  the  rising  of  the  sun  even 
to  the  going  down  thereof  men  should  lift  up  holy  hands.     He  also 
taught  the  danger  of  schism,  and  that  there  is  no  salvation  out  of 
the  visible  church.    Although  the  Samaritans  did  worship  the  true 
God ;  yet,  he  showed  her  that  their  worship  was  not  acceptable  to 
Him,  nor  did  it  bring  with  it  remission  of  sins,  because  it  was  not 
done,  as  it  ought  to  have  been  done,  at  Jerusalem  the  true  church, 
and  where  salvation  only  was  to  be  found.    The  inference  is  plain, 
that  the  worship  of  schismatics  from  the  Christian  church  cannot  be 
lawful,  but  rather  dangerous  to  their  own  salvation  ;  *'  for  God  is  a 
Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth"      But   how  can  they  worship  in   spirit  and  truth  who  have 
torn  the  seamless  robe  of  Christ,  and  broken  his  mystical  body  which 
is  fitly  framed  together?      When  his  disciples  returned  with  food 
they  wondered  to  see  their  Lord  conversing  familiarly  with  this  Sa- 
maritan.'   They  prayed  him  to  eat,  but  his  meat  and  drink  was  to  do 
the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father;  and  the  Samaritans  came  flocking  to 
him  on  the  report  of  the  woman,  to  whom  he  preached  and  abode 
with  them  two  days    at  their  own  desire.      Many  at  first  believed 
him  to  be  the  Messiah  on  the  woman's  report,   but,  afterwards,  on 
the  evidence  of  their  own  senses  of  hearing  his  gracious  words  and 
seeing  his  miracles. 

After  remaining  at  Sychar  two  days,  he  proceeded  on  his  journey 
towards  Galilee,  intending  to  go  to  Nazareth.  In  his  way  he  stopped 
at  Cana,  the  scene  of  his  first  miracle.  His  fame  had  preceded  him,  and 
a  nobleman  came  with  much  reverence,  and  besought  him  to  heal  his 
son,  who  lay  so  dangerously  ill  at  Capernaum  that  he  feared  that 
death  might  prevent  the  cure.     Jesus  showed  the  immensity  of  his 
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power  by  biddiog  the  nobleman  go  home,  for  his  child  was  healed.  He 
believed  and  went  away  joyfully ;  and  his  servant  met  him  by  the  way 
with  the  happy  intelligence  of  his  son's  perfect  recovery^  which  caused 
his  whole  family  to  believe  and  become  disciples. 

Hitherto  St.  John  has  supplied  the  deficiency  in  the  narrative  of 
the  other  three  evangelists ;  but  we  must  now  turn  to  their  gospels. 
St.  Luke  informs  us  that  he  came  to  Nazareth,  and  taught  in  all  the 
synagogues  wherever  he  went,  and  "  was  glorified  of  all ;  '*  so  now  he 
entered  into  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth,  and  stood  up  for  to  read. 
The  officiating  priest  delivered  to  Christ  the  book  of  the  prophet 
Esaias,  and  then  he  unrolled  it  till  he  came  to  the  part  appointed  for 
that  day's  service.^  And  when  he  had  read  the  portion,  he  rolled  up 
the  parchment  and  sat  down  to  expound  the  mysterious  passage, 
which  was  fulfilled,  not  on  that  particular  day  only,  nor  in  the  ears 
of  that  particular  congregation,  but  during  the  whole  period  of  our 
Lord's  ministry,  and  the  whole  of  that  infatuated  generation  inha- 
biting Judea  and  Galilee.  Christ  applied  the  prophecy  to  himself^ 
and  in  his  mighty  works  and  daily  preaching,  the  Jews  might  have 
discerned  the  full  completion  of  Isaiah's  prophecy.  They  might,  if 
they  would,  have  seen  that  he  was  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  who  in 
the  course  of  his  ministry  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  poor, — healed 
the  broken-hearted, — restored  sight  to  the  blind,  and  healed  the  sick; 
yet  he  never  literally  opened  the  doors  of  any  earthly  prison,  nor  set 
any  captive  free.  **  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  sdl  these  expres- 
sions of  '  the  poor,  the  broken-hearted,  the  captive,  the  blind,  and 
the  bruised,'  carry  something  of  a  mystic  meaning,  denoting  moral 
disorders  and  deficiencies  under  the  image  of  natural  calamities  and 
imperfections ;  and  that  the  various  benefits  of  redemption  are  de- 
scribed under  the  notion  of  remedies  applied  to  those  natural  afflic- 
tions and  distempers.  In  this  figurative  sense,  the  poor  are  not  those 
who  are  destitute  of  this  world's  riches,  but  those  who,  before  our 
Lord's  appearance  in  the  fiesh,  were  poor  in  religious  treasure,  with- 
out any  clear  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  of  their  own  duty  here,  and 
of  their  hope  hereafter, — the  whole  heathen  world  destitute  of  the 
light  of  revelation.  To  them  our  Lord  preached  the  glad  tidings  of 
life  and  immortality.  The  broken-hearted  are  sinners,  not  hardened  in 
their  sins,  but  desponding  under  a  sense  of  guilt  without  a  hope  of 
expiation.  These  broken  hearts  the  Redeemer  healed  by  making  the 
atonement,  and  by  declaring  the  means  and  the  terms  of  reconcilia- 
tion. The  captives  are  they  which  were  in  bondage  to  the  law  of  sin 
domineering  in  their  members,  and  overpowering  the  will  of  the 
conscience  and  the  rational  faculty.  The  blind  are  the  devout  but 
erring  Jews  of  our  Lord's  days,— blind  to  the  spiritual  sense  of  the 
symbols  of  their  ritual  law.  The  bruised  are  the  same  Jews,  bruised 
in  their  consciences  by  the  galling  fetters  of  a  religion  of  external 
ordinances,  whom  our  Lord  released  by  the  promulgation  of  his  per- 
fect law  of  liberty.* 


1  St  Luke,  iv.  17—19,  and  Isaiah  Ixi.  1-3. 
'  3p.  Horsley's  Sermons,  Vol.  I.  Serm.  ix.  pp.  204-— 205. 
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So  long  as  our  blessed  Lord  refrained  from  reminding  his  hearers 
of  their  own  and  their  fathers'  sins,  all  eyes  were  respectfully  fixed 
upon  him ;  and  they  wondered  at  and  cherished  his  gracious  words^ 
and  inquired  is  not  this  Joseph's  son.  But  no  sooner  did  he  change 
his  discourse  to  the  national  guilt,  than  ''  they  were  filled  with  wrath, 
and  thrust  him  out  of  the  city,  and  led  him  unto  the  brow  of  the  hill 
whereon  their  city  was  built,  that  they  might  cast  him  down  head- 
long." Such  is  the  dependence  to  be  placed  on  popular  favour  I  It 
has  been  the  popular  mode  of  preaching  in  all  ages,  and  in  none  more 
than  the  present,  to  "  say  to  the  seers,  see  not ;  and  to  the  prophets, 
prophesy  not  unto  us  right  things,  (but)  speak  unto  us  smooth  things, 
prophesy  deceits.'*^  Their  violence  was  so  great  as  to  defeat  their  evil 
intentions ;  and  '*  he  passing  through  the  midst  of  them  went  his 
way."* 

John's  ministry  had  now  drawn  to  a  close ;  for  about  this  time  He- 
rod threw  him  into  prison,  which  when  Jesus  heard,  he  left  Nazareth 
and  came  to  Capernaum,  the  capital  of  Galilee,  situate  near  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  or  the  lake  of  Gennesaret* 
The  kingdom  of  God  was  now  fast  approaching,  and  Jesus 
took  up  John's  text  and  began  to  preach,  saying,  ''  Repent,  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  Although  it  was  at  nand,  it 
was  not  yet  come ;  and  it  did  not  come,  till  the  '*  day  of  Pentecost  was 
fully  come,"  and  the  Apostles  were  all  assembled  with  one  accord  in 
one  place. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  emplov  more  labourers  in  the  harvest 
where  the  fields  were  ripe :  accordingly  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
walked  out  on  the  sea-shore,  near  Capernaum,  and  saw  Simon,  whom 
he  had  before  named  Peter,  and  his  brother  Andrew  casting  their  net 
into  the  sea;  and  he  said  unto  them,  '*  Follow  me,  and  1  will  make 
you  fishers  of  men ;"  and  straightway  they  left  their  nets  and  followed 
him.  Walking  a  little  farther  on,  he  saw  James  and  John  sons  of 
Zebedee,  with  their  father,  mending  their  nets;  and  he  called 
THEM,  and  they  immediately  left  the  ship  and  their  father,  and  fol- 
lowed him.'  Zebedee  was  an  extensive  fisherman,  and  married  to 
Salome,  the  cousin  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  although  she  is 
called  her  sister  in  Scripture,  being  the  common  language  of  the  Jews 
to  call  such  near  relatives  ''  brethren"  and  **  sisters."  It  has  been 
said  by  some,  that  the  virtues  of  these  four  disciples  are  intimated 
by 'their  names,  and  by  others,  that  their  names  designate  the 
four  cardinal  virtues:  —  Justice,  by  St.  Andrew — Prudence,  by 
St.  Peter  —  Temperance,  by  St.  John  —  and  Fortitude,  by  St. 
James. 

To  the  five  disciples  which  followed  him  afler  his  return  he  had  now 
added  other  four,  with  whom  he  entered  into  the  synagogue  at  Caper- 
naum, on  the  first  sabbath  after  Pentecost,  as  it  is  supposed,  and  there 
astonished  the  natives  by  teaching  with  authority  and  power.  In  the 
synagogue  there  was  a  man  possessed  with  an  unclean  spirit,  which. 


'  Isaiah  xxx.  10.  '  Luke,  ch.  iv.  to  ver.  31. 

'St.  Matth.  ix.  18—22;  St.  Mark,  i.  16—20. 
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knowing  that  the  power  of  Satan  was  passing  rapidly  away^  cried 
out,  and  saluted  Christ  with  the  title  of  the  Holy  One  of  God.  Christ 
rebuked  him,  and  commanded  him  to  release  this  son  of  Abraham 
from  his  unclean  possession;  and  after  tearing  him^  and  crying  with 
a  loud  voice,  he  came  out,  to  the  astonishment  and  perplexity  of  the 
congregation.  They  began  to  reason  among  themselves,  and  specu- 
late upon  the  greatness  of  such  a  man,  who  challenged  the  obedience 
of  demons ;  and  his  fame  spread  abroad  throughout  all  the  whole 
region  round  about.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  public  service  of  the 
synagogue,  he  entered  into  Simon's  house,  whose  wife's  mother  was 
taken  with  a  great  fever^  which  he  rebuked,  and  taking  her  by  the 
hand,  lifted  her  up,  and  she  ministered  unto  them.  Before  sunset, 
his  fame  had  spread  over  the  whole  city  and  vicinity  ;  and  all  who  had 
sick  or  lame,  or  impotent  folk,  and  all  that  were  possessed  with  devils, 
gathered  together  at  the  door  of  Simon's  house,  and  he  laid  his  hands 
on  every  one  of  them,  and  healed  them,  and  cast  out  maiiy  devils. 
And  this  he  did,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by 
Esaias  the  prophet,  saying,  Himself  took  our  infirmities,  and  bare 
our  sicknesses. 

St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  both  assert  that  Christ  would  not  suffer  the 
devils  to  speak,  because  they  knew  that  he  was  the  Christ.  Posses- 
sion by  unclean  spirits,  in  the  way  named  in  Scripture,  is  happily 
not  now  known  ;  but  that  it  was  a  real  evil,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
"  If,"  says  Bishop  Horsley,  '*  we  may  be  guided  by  the  letter  of  holy 
writ,  it  was  a  tyranny  of  hellish  fiends  over  the  imagination  and  the 
sensory  of  the  patient  For  my  own  part,  I  can  find  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  believing  that  this  was  really  the  case.  I  hold  those  philoso- 
phizing believers  but  weak  in  faith,  and  not  strong  in  reason,  who 
measure  the  probabilities  of  past  events  by  the  experience  of  the 
present  age,  in  opposition  to  the  historians  of  the  times.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  power  of  the  infernal  spirits  over  the  bodies,  as  well 
as  the  minds  of  men,  suffered  a  capital  abridgment,  an  earnest  of 
the  final  putting  down  of  Satan  to  be  trampled  under  foot  of  men, 
when  the  Son  of  God  had  achieved  his  great  undertaking :  that  before 
that  event,  men  were  subject  to  a  sensible  tyranny  of  the  hellish  crew 
from  which  they  have  been  ever  since  emancipated.  As  much  as  this 
seems  to  be  implied  in  that  remarkable  saying  of  our  Lord,  when  the 
Seventy  returned  to  him,  expressing  their  joy  that  they  had  found  the 
devils  subject  to  themselves  through  his  name.  Upon  these  general 
principles,  I  am  contented  to  rest,  and  exhort  you  all  to  rest,  in 
the  belief  which,  in  the  primitive  church,  was  universal,  that  pos- 
sessi<m  really  was  what  the  name  imports.  Be  that  as  it  may,  wnat- 
ever  the  disorder  was,  its  effects  are  undisputed — a  complication  of 
epilepsy  and  madness,  sometimes  accompanied  with  a  paralytic  affec- 
tion of  one  or  more  of  the  organs  of  the  senses  ;  the  madness,  in  the 
worst  cases,  of  the  frantic  and  mischievous  kind."^ 

After  healing  the  sick,  and  casting  out  the  devils  at  Capernaum, 
which  was  probably  on  the  sabbath  day,  he  rose  the  next  day  a  great 


^  Jlorsley's  Sermons,  Vol.  III.  Serm.  xxxviii. 
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while  before  day,  and  went  into  a  **  solitary  place  "  says  St.  Mark — 
"^a  desert  place/'  according  to  St.  Luke;  where  he  set  us  the  example 
to  let  all  our  actions  be  begun,  continued,  and  ended  in  God,  by 
praying  for  a  blessing,  before  undertaking  any  important  action  or 
journey.  In  this  solitary  place  he  was  sought  out  by  Simon  and  the 
others,  and  who  entreated  him  not  to  depart  from  Capernaum,  for  all 
men  sought  for  him.  But  he  would  not  be  detained,  because  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  preach  the  kingdom  of  God  to  other  cities 
as  well  as  to  Capernaum.  He  made  the  circuit  of  Galilee,  and 
preached  in  all  the  synagogues;  he  healed  all  manner  of  sickness, 
and  all  manner  of  disease,  and  cast  out  deviU.  The  fame  of  his 
healing  and  miracles  now  began  to  extend  beyond  Galilee  and  Judea, 
and  had  reached  to  Syria,  on  the  northern  extremity  of  Palestine. 
And  St  Matthew  says,  *'  they  brought  unto  him  all  sick  people  that 
were  taken  with  divers  diseases  and  torments,  and  those  which  were 
possessed  with  devils,  and  those  which  were  lunatic,  and  those  that 
had  the  palsy,  and  he  healed  them.  And  there  followed  him  great 
multitudes  of  people  from  Galilee,  and  from  Decapolis,  and  from 
Jerusalem,  and  from  Judea,  and  from  beyond  Jordan.*' 

When  the  multitudes  which  followed  him  had  grown  very  nume* 
reus,  he  went  up  into  a  mountain,  which  is  about  five  miles  northward 
from  Chorazin,  and  marked  as  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes,  and  his 
disciples,  who  we  think  must  mean  the  whole  multitude,  followed 
him,  and  he  sat  down  to  teach.  It  has  always  appeared  to  the  writer 
of  these  lines,  that  there  must  have  been  a  supernatural  gift  of  hearing 
given  to  the  vast  multitudes  which  followed  our  Lord  for  instruction. 
Because,  when  he  spoke  to  masses  he  sat  down,  and  used  none  of 
that  vehemence  of  speech  and  gesticulation,  to  which  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances men  naturally  resort,  to  be  heard  even  at  a  short  distance 
from  where  they  stand  ;  but  he  spoke  with  calmness  and  dignity,  and 
vet  without  any  effort,  and  the  people  seem  always  to  have  heard 
him  distinctly  and  attentively,  which  could  only  be  the  effect  of  a 
miraculous  dispensation. 

Christ  being  the  Angel  of  the  New  and  Everlasting  Covenant,  not 
only  confirmed  in  this  sermon  the  law  given  by  Moses,  but  added 
strength  and  vitality  to  it,  by  teaching  his  followers,  in  all  ages,  to 
keep  it  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  the  letter  —  to  keep  the  heart  with  all 
diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life.  With  that  gravity  and 
decorum,  that  solemnity  and  unction,  which  became  God  incarnate, 
he  sat  down  and  taught  the  multitude  and  the  whole  Christian 
church,  in  this  most  admirable  discourse,  the  rule  of  their  desires 
and  the  terms  of  their  obedience.  He  exposed  the  sin  of  hypocrisy 
which  the  strict  observance  of  the  mere  letter  of  the  commandments, 
practised  by  the  Pharisees,  was  apt  to  engender ;  and  showed  the 
necessity  of  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  in  all 
goodness,  and  righteousness,  and  truth,  and  having  no  fellowship 
with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness.  ''  He  preaches  perfection 
and  the  doctrines  of  meekness,  poverty  of  spirit.  Christian  mourning, 
desire  of  holy  things,  mercy  and  purity,  peace  and  toleration  of  inju- 
ries ;  affixing  a  special  promise  of  blessing  to  be  the  guerdon  and 
inheritance  of  those  graces  and  spiritual  excellencies.      He  explicates 
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some  parts  of  the  Decalogue,  and  adds  appendices  and  precepts 
of  his  own.  He  teaches  his  disciples  to  pray,  how  to  fast,  how 
to  give  alms,  contempt  of  the  world,  not  to  judge  others,  forgiving 
injuries,  and  indifferency  and  incuriousness  of  temporal  provisions, 
and  a  seeking  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  its  appendant  righ- 
teousness."^ 

When  he  had  finished  his  sermon,  and  come  down  from  the  moun- 
tain, multitudes  still  continued  to  follow  him ;  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  four  disciples  which  were  last  called  had  returned  to  their 
occupation.  The  people  pressed  upon  him,  solicitous  to  hear  his 
gracious  words;  and,  to  be  relieved  of  the  inconvenience,  he  entered 
into  Simon's  ship  the  next  day,  and  requested  him  to  thrust  out  a 
little  from  the  shore,  which  he  did,  and  Christ  sat  down  in  the  ship, 
and  taught  them  from  it.  When  he  had  finished,  he  directed  Simon 
to  launch  out  into  the  deep  and  to  let  down  his  net,  that  he  might  by 
a  miracle  confirm  their  attachment  to  himself.  Simon  had  toiled  all 
the  preceding  night  without  success,  but  at  his  Lord's  command  he 
spread  his  net  again  into  the  sea,  and  the  multitude  of  fishes  was  so 
great  that  the  net  broke.  We  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  show 
that  Simon  himself  was  made  the  representative  of  the  whole  church ; 
and  in  the  instance  before  us,  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  repre- 
sented the  fulness  and  universality  of  the  Catholic  church,  a  compa- 
rison which  Christ  himself  made  at  a  subsequent  period,'*  which 
consists  of  good  and  bad,  wheat  and  tares,  and  as  the  fisherman 
casts  away  the  bad  fish,  and  the  husbandman  burns  the  tares  ;  so 
shall  the  obedient  be  separated  from  the  disobedient  at  the  end  of  the 
world.  This  miracle  confirmed  the  disciples  in  their  allegiance,  and 
they  forsook  all,  and  followed  Christ ;  and  so  must  we  forsake  all 
inordinate  desires  and  affections,  and  follow  him. 

This  miracle  was  done  probably  near  to  Chorazin,  which  is  at  the 
extreme  northern  point  of  the  lake,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of 
Beatitudes.  A  poor  leper,  but  rich  in  faith,  approached  our  Lord, 
and  casting  himself  on  his  face,  besought  him  to  heal  him,  professing 
his  belief  that  Christ  had  only  to  ivill  it,  and  he  should  be  clean. 
And  Christ  touched  him,  saying,  *'  I  will  ;  be  thou  clean ;*'s\)d  he  sent 
him  to  make  the  offering  which  Moses  appointed  for  the  cleansing  of 
a  leprous  person,  which  shows  the  necessity  of  publicly  returning 
thanks  after  any  great  deliverance  from  sickness  or  other  trouble. 
Leprosy  was  one  of  the  most  dreadful  diseases  with  which  the  Israel- 
ites were  afflicted.  The  unhappy  leper  was  excluded  from  the  society 
and  conversation  of  mankind,  and  l3anished  into  uninhabited  places, 
where  they  usually  dwelt  together,  and  formed  a  melancholy  society. 
This  exclusion  from  society  was  rigorously  enforced  against  all  ranks 
who  were  so  unhappy  as  to  be  afflicted  with  this  disease.  Amaziah, 
king  of  Judah,  was  smitten  with  leprosy,  and  *^  dwelt  in  a  several 
house."'  Uzziah,  also  a  mighty  conqueror,  was  struck  with  leprosy, 
for  attempting  to  invade  the  priests'  office,  and  burn  incense  in  the 


^  Great  Exemplar,  sect.  xii.  8,  par.  1 1. 
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Iwly  place.  He  was  thrust  out,  and  lived  in  this  sequestered  state  to 
the  day  of  his  death ;  so  that  lepers,  whatever  were  their  rank,  not 
only  lost  their  civil  rights,  but  they  were  thus  ipso  facto  excommu- 
nicated, and  deprived  also  of  the  comfort  and  consolation  of  religion. 
It  was  extremely  contagious,  which  caused  lepers  to  be  separated 
from  society ;  and  the  Jews  considered  it  as  an  immediate  judgment 
from  heaven ;  and  so  it  certainly  was  in  several  recorded  instances. 
Moses  prescribed  no  mode  of  cure;  but  he  directed  the  leper  to  show 
himself  to  the  priest,  who  was  to  judge  of  its  virulence  by  certain 
indications  on  the  skin^  and  then  judicially  to  separate  the  sufferer 
from  society.  The  marks  which  created  a  suspicion  that  the  disease 
had  begun  were  an  outward  swelling  and  a  pimple ;  but  where  a 
bright  white  spot  appeared,  and  the  hair  on  that  spot  was  a  pale  red, 
it  was  a  certain  mark  of  leprosy.  Modern  travellers  who  have  wit- 
nessed this  disease  in  the  east,  say  it  there  principally  attacks  the 
feet,  which  swell  like  those  of  elephants.  Muogo  Park  says  the 
negroes  in  Africa  are  subject  to  it  in  their  hands  and  feet,  which 
are  often  destroyed  by  it. 

No  means  were  taken  for  the  cure  of  this  dreadful  disease ;  its 
removal  was  the  direct  mercy  of  heaven,  and  Moses  by  divine  autho- 
rity directed  the  party  relieved  to  go  to  the  priest,  who  judicially 
pronounced  him  clean,  by  tlie  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  a  sparrow, 
which  had  been  killed  over  running  water,  and  the  priest  offered  a 
he-lamb  for  a  trespass  offering,  and  a  log  of  oil  for  a  wave  offering, 
with  various  ceremonies,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  fourteenth  chap- 
ter of  Leviticus,  where  the  whole  is  recorded. 

If  the  leper  obeyed  our  Lord's  injunction  to  return  ceremonial 
thanks  for  his  great  deliverance,  he  entirely  disobeyed  the  charge  to 
tell  no  man,  for  he  began  to  publish  abroad  and  blaze  the  matter  so 
much  that  Jesus  could  no  more  openly  appear  in  Capernaum,  but 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  himself  into  unfrequented  and  solitary 
places.  But  the  people  came  to  him  in  the  desert  places  from  every 
quarter,  in  such  numbers  that  he  could  no  longer  avoid  them ;  and, 
therefore,  returned  quietly  to  Capernaum  to  Simon's  house,  where  his 
arrival  soon  became  known.  The  crowds  that  collected  filled  the 
house  and  beset  the  door,  and  he  preached  the  word  to  Pharisees  and 
doctors  of  the  law,  who  came  from  Jerusalem  and  all  other  parts, 
partly  s^tracted  by  the  fame  of  his  miracles,  and  partly  to  watch  his 
motions  and  to  find  an  opportunity  of  bringing  down  the  vengeance  of 
the  government  upon  him,  for  the  men  in  power  seem  to  have  been 
early  jealous  of  his  popularity.  He  healed  all  their  sick,  which  came 
in  crowds,  and  one  palsied  man  was  let  down  through  a  window  or 
door  in  the  roof,  finding  it  impossible  to  bring  him  in  any  other  way. 
Jesus  recognised  their  faith,  and,  on  that  account,  pronounced  his 
sins  to  be  forgiven,  which  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  absolved  any 
one.  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  did  not  speak,  but  they  thought  that 
Christ  was  guilty  of  blasphemy,  because  none  but  God  can  forgive 
sins.  He  knew  their  thoughts,  and  to  leave  them  no  excuse  for  de- 
nying his  divine  nature,  he  convinced  them  that  he  was  God  as  well  as 
Man,  by  curing  the  paralytic  before  their  eyes.  Therefore,  in  terms 
of  their  own  mental  reasoning,  they  ought  forthwith  to  have  acknow- 
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ledged  him  to  be  the  *'  King  of  Glory,"  the  long  expected  Messiah; 
but  their  hearts  were  hardened,  and  withheld  from  believins:,  they 
were  merely  amazed,  saying,  they  never  saw  it  on  this  fashion  —  we 
have  seen  strange  things  to-day, —  howbeit  the  people  glorified  God. 

On  dismissing  the  multitude  from  the  house  he  went  again  to  the 
sea  side,  and  as  he  passed  by  he  saw  Matthew  sitting  to  collect  the 
Roman  tax,  for  he  was  a  publican,  a  name  convertible  with  sinner, 
extortioner,  heathen,  and  harlot.     The  Roman  government  farmed 
out  the  taxes  of  a  conquered  province  to  one  of  the  equestrian  order, 
who  again  employed  natives  as  collectors.    The  Jews  were  exaspe- 
rated at  any  of  their  countrymen  who  exercised  this  visible  mark  of 
conquest,  holding  them  in  the  utmost  abhorrence,  and  refusing  them 
all  the  sympathies  and  courtesies  of  life.    "  Money  received  of  them 
might  not  be  put  to  the  rest  of  a  man's  estate,  it  being  presumed  to 
be  got  by  violence.    They  were  not  admitted  as  persons  fit  to  give 
evidence  in  any  cause.    They  were  not  only  deprived  of  all  commu- 
nion in  divine  worship,  but  shunned  in  all  affairs  of  civil  society,  it 
being  esteemed  infamous  and  unlawful  to  marry  into  the  family  of  any 
9uch."^     But  Christ  looked  on  this  son  of  avarice  with  the  same  com- 
passionate eye  as  he  did  on  Nathaniel  under  the  fig-tree,  and  on  St 
Peter  when  he  denied  his  Lord,  and  spoke  the  operative  words  — 
"  Follow  me"     He  immediately  arose  out  of  the  grave  of  avarice  by 
true  repentance  to  newness  of  life,  and  without  dispute,  or  hesitation, 
or  delay,  laying  aside  every  weight  and  the  sin  with  which  he  had  been 
formerly  beset,  he  arose  and  followed  Christ.     Let  us  follow  his  good 
example,  deny  ourselves,  take  up  our  cross,  renounce  all  inordinate 
afiections ;  and  accept  all  proffered  graces,  embrace  all  opportunities 
of  doing  good,  and  *''  seek  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found.'* 

The  three  first  evangelists  narrate  the  calling  of  St.  Matthew, 
who  seems  to  have  been  rich,  for  he  made  a  great  feast  for  our  Sa- 
viour, and  invited  many  of  his  pwn  late  profession,  probably  hoping 
that  the  gracious  words  of  our  Lord  might  have  the  same  happy 
effect  on  them  which  they  had  on  himself.  The  envious  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  murmured  at  Christ's  condescension,  but  he  reproved  their 
pride  and  uncharitableness,  and  announced  it  to  be  his  gracious  inten- 
tion to  call  sinners  to  repentance  and  newness  of  life.  Yet  none  had 
greater  need  of  the  divine  physician  than  these  murmuring  hypocrites, 
whose  spiritual  pride  closed  the  door  of  mercy,  yet  he  charitably 
directed  their  attention  to  the  words  of  their  own  prophets  —  *'  I  desired 
mercy  and  not  sacrifice,"  —  "  behold  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice, 
and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams."'  They  next  demanded  why  he 
did  not  fast,  and  use  those  means  of  mortification  which  John  did. 
Christ's  answer  conveyed  a  hidden  and  mysterious  meaning  not  then 
understood.  He  was  the  bridegroom  just  then  come  to  espouse  his 
church ;  but  shortly  he  would  withdraw  and  leave  her  in  apparent 
widowhood,  and  tnen,  should  her  children  mourn  his  absence,  when 
the  shepherd  should  be  smitten,  and  his  disciples  scattered  in  dejec- 
tion and  fear.     The  Christian  church  still  mourns  the  absence  of  her 
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Lord  in  the  stated  fasts,  particularly  of  Lent,  and  prays  that  he  will 
shortly  accomplish  the  number  of  his  elect,  and  hasten  his  kingdom, 
that  all  his  faithful  followers  may  have  their  perfect  consummation  and 
bliss  in  his  eternal  and  everlasting  glory. 


ON  MINISTERIAL  REMISSION   OR  RETENTION   OF 

SINS. 

"  Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them;   and  whose  soever 
sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained." 

The  Apostles,  who  had  been  constituted  deputy-governors  of  Gods 
kingdom  upon  earth,  have  here  their  hearts  and  hands  strengthened  by 
an  assurance  from  the  King  himself,  that,  in  the  just  administration  of 
the  laws  and  rules  of  His. kingdom.  He  will  uphold  and  maintain  their 
authority ;  an  assurance  which,  but  for  the  perverseness  and  rebellious- 
ness of  men's  hearts,  especially  in  spiritual  matters,  it  might  have 
seemed  superfluous  to  have  given;  being  necessarily  implied,  in  the 
commission  of  government  itself.  For  a  commission  from  any  one  to 
a  deputy  to  perform  any  act  would  be  altogether  nugatory,  except  on 
the  understanding  that  the  grantor  of  the  commission  would  make  good 
all  acts  done  by  the  grantee  in  due  fulfilment  of  the  commission.  But 
as  men,  whose  corrupt  nature  disposes  them  to  resist  all  authority,  are 
especially  disposed  to  resist  authority  in  spiritual  matters,  it  was  both 
desirable  and  necessary  that  our  Lord,  after  giving  the  commission  in 
the  words — "  As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you,"— ^should 
add  the  assurance  of  support  in  the  just  fulfilment  of  the  same,  con- 
tained in  the  words — '*  Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted 
unto  them ;  and  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained."  Which 
words  have  not  escaped  the  common  fate  of  the  rest  of  Holy  Scripture ; 
men,  from  various  motives,  raising  questions  concerning  them;  some 
seeking  to  be  wise  above  what  i§  written  ;  some  to  find  in  them  justifica- 
tion for  the  abuse,  others  for  the  denial,  of  just  authority; — it  may 
therefore  be  desirable  to  point  out  one  or  two  things  which  should  be 
borne  in  mind  in  considering  them. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  assurance 
though  positive  is  not  exclusive.  It  does  not  say,  '*  no  sins  shall  be 
remitted,  but  those  which  ye  remit :  no  sins  shall  be  retained,  but  those 
which  ye  retain."  As  sovereign  ruler,  He  reserves  to  himself  the  power 
of  dealing  with  all  cases  which  do  not  come  under  the  cognizance  of  His 
deputies ;  while  He  strengthens  their  hands  in  dealing  with  those  which 
do  so  come.  These  words  have  not  made  ministerial  absolution  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  forgiveness;  ndr  ministerial  excommunication 
indispensably  necessary  to  condemnation. 

n.  In  the  next  place  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  absolute  as  the  assurance 
is,  it  must,  according  to  reason  and  analogy,  be  understood  conditionally. 
According  to  reason  it  must  be  so  understood ;  because,  as  God  himself 
is  pleased  to  govern  His  kingdom  according  to  laws  and  rules,  and  not 
by  caprice  or  despotism,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  a  commission  from 
Him  to  govern  it,  or  any  portion  of  it^  must  be  to  govern  it  according  to 
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law  and  rule,  as  He  himself  does,  and  not  by  caprice  or  despotism,  which 
are  alien  from  Him. 

According  to  analogy  the  assurance  must  be  understood  conditionally, — 
because  all  His  most  positive  threats  and  promises  in  other  parts  of  the 
Scripture  are  to  be  so  understood.  And  as  His  promise,  "  Whatsoever 
ye  shall  ask  in  my  name  believing  ye  shall  receive,"  must  in  reason  be 
limited  by  whatsoever  is  fit  for  you  to  ask  and  God  to  grant ;  as  it  is 
elsewhere  in  Scripture  limited  by  '*  if  we  ask  any  thing  according  to 
His  will :  '*  so  here  the  promise  "  whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are 
remitted  unto  tbem,"  must  be  limited  by  "being  penitent;"  and 
"  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained,"  must  be  limited  by 
*'  being  impenitent."  For  so  it  is  said,  "  except  ye  repent  ye  shall  all 
likewise  perish ;"  and  ^'  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be 
preached  among  all  nations  in  His  name."  Repentance  being  to  be 
understood,  not  to  the  exclusion  of  faith,  but  as  the  fruit  of  it. 

These  considerations  seem  calculated  to  obviate  the  abuse  of  these 
words  into  a  justification  of  spiritual  tyranny  and  despotism,  as  in  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  the  promise  be  neither  absolute  nor  excln- 
sive,  but  conditional,  or  according  to  the  Gospel  terms  of  salvation,  and 
only  affecting  the  cases  which  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  minis- 
ters, and  not  limited  to  them  ;  yet  the  mere  existence  of  such  a  promise, 
pronounced  on  such  an  occasion,  is  sufficient  proof  of  its  importance, 
and  of  its  claims  upon  our  regard;  and  for  men  to  set  it  aside  con- 
temptuously as  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  because,  according  to  some 
strains  of  human  reasoning,  they  can  argue  against  it,  is  mere  rationalism 
and  scepticism,  offensive  to  God  and  injurious  to  men. 

For  though  God  has  reserved  to  himself  the  power  of  dealing  with 
cases  which  do  not  come  under  the  cognizance  of  His  ministers,  and  of 
reversing  the  sentence  of  those  ministers  in  the  cases  that  do,  where 
through  wilfulness,  or  ignorance,  or  error,  they  have  ministered  either 
remission  or  retention  otherwise  than  according  to  the  Gospel  terms ;  yet 
how  can  it  be  otherwise  than  most  unreasonable  thence  to  argue  that  in 
other  cases  the  ministrations  of  His  servants  are  of  no  value  ?  As  well 
might  the  inhabitants  of  a  province  pay  disregard  to  their  magistrates, 
because  on  appeal  to  the  king  their  ministrations  of  the  law  were  occa- 
sionally reversed.  It  would  be  equally  an  afiront  to  the  king,  and  dange- 
rous to  the  subjects,  if  they  were  to  take  upon  themselves  to  dispense 
with  the  ordinary  channels  for  conveying  his  pardon  which  he  himself 
had  ordained.  And  the  only  effect  which,  in  prudence,  the  possibility  of 
a  reversal  by  the  king  of  the  ministration  of  forgiveness  on  the  part  of 
his  servants  would  have  upon  well-ordered  minds  would  be,  not  to  lead 
them  to  disregard  that  ministration,  but  to  be  so  careful  to  fit  themselves 
for  receiving  it,  that  the  king  himself  might  have  no  occasion  for 
reversal,  and  find  nothing  to  hinder  him  from  ratifying  and  confirming 
the  same. 

As  from  the  ministration  of  remission  by  the  servants  of  God,  if  erro- 
neous, appeal  will  lie  to  God  himself,  which  may  be  promoted  by  "  the 
accuser  of  the  brethren ; "  so  from  the  ministration  of  retention  by  the 
servants  of  God,  if  erroneous,  appeal  will  also  lie  to  God  himself,  to  be 
promoted  by  those  who  think  themselves  aggrieved.  But  the  only  effect 
of  this  in  rightly  constituted  minds  will  be  of  the  same  kind  as  that  men- 
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tioned  in  the  other  case^  namely,  to  give  diligence  to  cause  that  repen- 
tance to  be  manifest  to  the  all-searching  eye  of  God,  which  they  had 
unhappily  failed  to  cause  to  appear  to  the  eyes  or  mind  of  his  ministers. 

Thus,  on  all  hands,  shall  we  see  ground  both  thankfully  to  make  use 
of  the  miuistratioDs  of  God's  servants, —  God*s  own  approved  means  of 
obtaining  peace  with  him ;  and  also  so  to  fit  and  prepare  our  own  hearts, 
that,  if  Uieir  ministration  be  for  remission,  it  may  be  ratified  before 
him  ;  or,  if  it  be  for  retention,  we  may  have  hope  that  He  who  is  a  dis- 
cemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart  (which  His  servants 
are  not),  may  still  in  mercy  confer  that  remission  which  His  servants, 
through  frailty  or  error,  had  failed  to  minister. 

A.  P,  P. 
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NoTHJKo  has  suffered  so  much  from  an  admixture  with  error  as  the 
pious  office  of  praying  for  the  dead.  The  task  of  cleaning  the  stable, 
which  the  introductions  of  Popery  had  filled  with  Augean  refuse,  was 
certainly  Herculean,  and,  on  this  account,  perhaps,  the  agents  in  the 
work  had  not  always  time  to  discriminate  between  what  ought  to  be  pre- 
served and  what  ought  totally  to  be  ejected.  We  must  not,  however, 
be  hasty  in  blaming  them.  Theirs  was  no  ordinary  labour,  and  cer- 
tainly, on  the  whole,  they  acquitted  themselves  most  creditably.  We  of 
the  present  day  are  impartial  spectators,  and,  undoubtedly,  we  can  dis- 
cover places  in  which  the  building  was  not  perfectly  repaired,  but  we 
must  also  admit  that  after  all,  few  works  in  which  man  has  been  engaged 
have  been  carried  to  such  a  pitch  of  perfection.  Our  church  has  suf- 
fered a  little  by  the  Reformation,  but  she  has  also  benefitted  much,  and 
the  question  now  is  whether  we  may  rank  any  apparent  neglect  of  her 
departed  children  amongst  the  number  of  her  losses.  Prayers  for  the 
dead,  as  ofifered  by  the  Romanist,  are  unquestionably  not  scriptural. 
He  connects  them  with  purgatory,  and,  strange  to  say,  roost  Protes- 
tants follow  him  in  his  error.  The  principal  passage  which  he  brings 
in  proof  of  his  intermediate  state  is  one  which  bears  reference  only  to 
prayers  and  ofiferings  for  the  dead,  and  where  he  thus  draws  a  false  con- 
sequent from  a  true  antecedent,  Protestants  fall  into  the  same  mistake. 
The  text  alluded  to  is  in  the  second  book  of  Maccabees,  and  if  any  doc- 
trine can  be  established  from  that  book,  it  deserves  our  consideration,  for, 
although  our  church  considers  it  apocryphal  she  still  desires  us  to  read  it, 
*'  for  example  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners."  It  is  unnecessary 
here  to  adduce  the  text,  and  it  is  just  sufficient  to  say  that,  Judas  was 
commended  for  making  a  sin  offering  for  his  dead  soldiers,  not  because 
he  had  any  purgatorial  views,  but  because  he  was  thinking  of  the  resur- 
rection. Purgatory,  then,  is  not  mentioned,  but  prayers  for  dead  saints  ^ 
are  eul(^ized,  and  this,  in  addition  to  the  fact,  that  many  good  men 


1  2  Mace.  xii.  45. — "And  also  in  that  he  perceived  that  there  was  great  favour  laid 
up  for  those  that  died  godly ,  it  was  an  holy  and  good  thought.  Whereupon  be  made 
a  reconciliation  for  the  dead,  that  they  might  be  delivered  from  Bin/' 
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neither  papists^  entbasiasts,  nor  visionaries,  have  adopted  the  practice, 
recommends  it  most  forcibly  to  our  notice. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  many  arguments  are  brought  in  its  favour  so 
weak  that  they  only  injure  the  cause  they  are  intended  to  advance. 
They  are  derived  from  Scripture,  and  from  the  authority  of  our  church. 
When  St.  Paul  desires  his  Ephesian  converts  to  watch  ''  with  all  perse- 
verance and  supplication  for  all  saints/'  ^  in  the  opinion  of  some,  he  in- 
cludes the  dead  as  well   as  the  living.      But  is  not  this  contrary  to 
the  analogy  of  language?      When  the    Apostle  addresses   the    same 
epistle  "  to  the  saints  which  are  at  Ephesus,'*  is  he  to  be  supposed  to  be 
writing  to  the  citizens  in  their  graves,  as  well  as  to  those  in  the  streets  ^ 
Can  any  single  passage  be  advanced  from  any  work,  sacred  or  profane, 
where   the  living  are  spoken  of  with  a  tacit  reference  to  the  dead  ? 
Somewhat  more  to  the  purpose  is  St.  Paul's  prayer  for'  Onesiphorus,* 
and  as  that  person  s  household  only  are  twice  ^  saluted,  there  is  a  pro- 
bability that  he  was  defunct,  but  as  this  is  far  from  being  a  matter  of 
certainty,  it  is  better  that  no  argument  should  be  based  upon  it.     The 
same  may  be  said  when  our  church  is  declared  to  favour  the  doctrine  in 
her  burial  service,  because  she  prays  "  that  we,  with  all  those  that  have 
departed  in  the  true  faith  of  thy  holy  name,  may  have  our  perfect  con- 
summation and  bliss,  both  in  body  and  soul,  in  thy  eternal  and  ever- 
lasting glory,"  as  if,  when  I  ask  to  be  pennitted  to  join  a  friend  on  his 
journey  to  a  distant  country,  it  is  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  I  ask  also 
that  he  may  be  permitted  to  arrive  at  his  destined  object.     When  I  ex- 
press a  wish  to  join  the  crew  of  some  vessel  in  their  trip  across  the  At- 
lantic, do  I  necessarily  express  a  wish  also  that  they  will  reach  New 
York  ?  or  rather,  do  I  not  set  it  down  as  a  settled  thing  that,  wind  and 
weather  permitting,  they  will,  and,  therefore,  trouble  myself  no  farther 
upon  the  matter  ?     I  believe  that  those  who  have  died  in  the  Lord  will, 
through  his  mercy,  be  received  into  glory,  and  when  I  pray  that  I  may 
be  taken  into  their  happy  band,  I  do  not  pray  for  them,  but  solely  and 
pointedly  for  myself.     A  similar  answer  may  be  given  to  any  argument 
derived  from  the  prayer  for  the  church  militant. 

But  what  we  wish  to  consider  more  especially  now  is,  the  plea  that  to 
pray  for  the  dead  is  a  natural  dictate  of  the  human  heart.  This  has 
been  as  confidently  asserted  as  it  has  been  denied.  How,  then,  are  we 
to  gel  at  the  truth  of  this  matter  ?  We  conceive  it  is  to  be  done  by  a 
search  into  the  history  of  mankind,  and,  if  we  can  show  that  prayers, 
in  connection  with  the  dead,  have  been  universally,  or  even  commonly 
adopted,  we  may  fairly  argue  that  they  are  derived  from  divine  teaching, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  light  of  nature.  Commencing  with 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  will  inquire  what  course  ihey  adopted. 
Now,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  they  did  not  always  pray  when  comme- 
morating their  departed  friends.  We  read  many  a  beautiful  elegy,  and 
many  accurate  accounts  of  lamentations  over  the  dead,  but  we  find  few 
precatory  addresses  to  their  gods.  Take  the  unrivalled  idyl  of  Mos- 
chus  on  the  death  of  Bion.  Rivers,  groves,  flowers  of  roses,  anemony, 
and  hyacinth,  loves  and  swans  are  appealed  to  in  the  most  touching  strains 
to  mingle  their  wailings,  and  to  lament  their  lost  Bion,  with  whom  had 


1  Eph.  vi.  18.  »  2  Tim.  i.  18.  »  Ibid.  i.  16,  and  iv.  19. 
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perished  melody  and  the  Dorian  song;  all  things  manifested  their 
grief,  but  no  entreaty  was  made  to  the  gods  fot  their  Dorian  Orpheus. 
Moschus  indeed  sang  very  mournfully  in  one  place,  as  if  his  great  and 
beloved  friend  was  not  so  happy  as  the  trees  and  flowers  which  die 
and  spring  again,  but  that  he  was  condemned  to  a  sleep,  without  waking 
and  without  end,^  but  for  all  thb  he  considered  him  still  existent,  still 
delighting  Pluto  with  his  music,*  and,  therefore,  still  dependent  on  the 
deities,  and  yet  no  pmyer  was  offered  up  for  him ;  no  such  means  of 
availing  him  were  resorted  to.  In  the  same  manner  Bion  represents 
Echo  with  the  fountains  and  rivers,  and  Hymen  as  mourning  for  the 
slaughtered  Adonis,  and  the  Graces  telling,  in  sad  alternation,  to  eacb 
other,  the  melancholy  tale ;  he  believed  moreover  that  the  beautiful  boy 
was  wandering  on  the  shores  of  Acheron ;'  but  he  sought  not  to  alter  his 
destiny  by  prayer.  Homer  paints  an  exquisite  picture  of  the  lamenta- 
tions of  Briseis  and  Achilles  over  the  body  of  Patroclus. 

<'  Prone  on  the  body  fell  the  heavenly  fair. 
Beat  her  sad  breast,  and  tore  her  golden  hair; 
All  beautiful  in  grief  her  hurrid  eyes. 
Shining  with  tears,  she  lilts,  and  thus  she  cries."  * 

And  Achilles, — 

**  Hector,  Idomenens,  Ulysses  sage, 
And  Pboeniz,  strive  to  calm  bis  grief  and  rage : 
His  rage  they  calm  not,  nor  bis  grief  control. 
He  groans,  he  raves,  be  sorrows  from  his  soul."* 

But  in  all  this  he  is  not  recorded  to  have  even  muttered  a  single  prayer. 
But  now  let  us  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  question*     What  were 
their  games  in  commemoration  of  heroes  ? 

**  Greece,  in  four  games  thy  martial  youth  were  trained ; 
For  heroes  two,  and  two  for  gods  ordained." 

Are  there  not  any  traces  of  this  innate  principle  here  ?  But  more 
especially,  for  what  was  so  much  attention  paid  to  funeral  rites  ? 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Achilles  when  he  was  afterwards  performing 
the  last  duty  over  his  lost  friend  P  Read, — The  Greeks  place  the  dead 
body  on  the  ground : — 

**  But  great  Achilles  stands  apart  in  prayer." 


1   A?,  a5,  rd*  /idkoixai  iiiv  Ivdv  eard  Kairov  SXwvrai, 
*H  rd  xXa»pd  (TcXcva,  t6  TlvBakte  oiJXov  dvi}9ov, 
"YffTipov  av  ZbiovTij  Kal  cic  Iroc  aXXo  ^vovri : 
'Aiifitq  Bi  hijityakoi  Kai  coprcpoc  ^  tro^i  av^pcc> 
'OirwoTt  xpora  OdvutfUQ,  avoKOoi  Iv  x^ovl  c6tXf  ■> 
E^Sofug  i^  fiaXa  fuutpbv  dTspfiova  vriyptrov  Cxvov.— Mosch.  Id.3L 

*  'AXXd  iropd  nXovrrfi  fuXog  \a9aiov  iniiii,  1.  22. 

»  ^cvycic  /&acp6v,  'A^wvi,  tai  cpxcoi  lie  'Axepovra 
Yial  vrvyvhv  patrtKrja  Kai  dypiov — Bion.  Id  .1, 

*  II.  T.,  1.  280.     Bpcffiitc  ^  dp  txeir ,  k.  r.  X. 

*  II.  xix.  1.  311.    Aoiw  ^  Arpiiiai  fuvirriv,  k.  t.  X. 

VOL.  II.  ^   ^ 
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The  mourners  stand  around  in  preparation,  nor  is  yet  the  pyre  fired;— 

<^  But  fast  beside  Achilles  stood  in  pray'r, 
Invok'd  the  gods  whose  spirit  moves  the  air, 
And  victims  promisM,  and  libations  cast 
To  gentle  Zephyr,  and  the  Boreal  blast'' ^ 

Similar  to  this  are  the  honours  paid  to  Hector  after  death,  as  recorded 
at  the  close  of  the  Iliad. 

The  way  in  which  the  ancients  decked  the  tomhs  seemed  to  have  had 
its  origin  in  this  principle,  although  the  worldly  Anacreon  (whose  words 
I  have  here  ventured  to  translate)  could  not  thus  account  for  it. 

^'  Why,  friend,  those  vain  libations  shed. 
Why  deck  the  grave  stones  of  the  deaxl  f 
To  me  alive  your  unguents  give. 
Crown  me  with  roses  whilst  I  live,*** 

To  the  same  purpose  is  Virgil's  grief  for  Marcellus,  as  attrihuted  to 
Anchises : — 

**  Full  canisters  of  fragrant  lilies  bring, 
MixM  with  the  purple  roses  of  the  spring : 
Let  me  with  fun'ral  flowers  his  body  strow; 
This  gift  which  parents  to  their  children  owe." 

JEn.  vi.  884. 

.  What,  also,  was  the  inscription  on  their  tomhs  but  a  direct  and 
literal  prayer  ?  s.  t.  t.  l.,  sit  tibi  terra  levis, — may  the  earth  press 
lightly  on  thee. 

But  by  their  anniversary  days,  by  the  Nemesia  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Fersdia  of  the  Romans,  the  acting  of  this  principle  was  strongly 
manifested.  The  antiquity  of  these  is  so  decided,  that  Pliny  merely 
declares  generally  that  they  existed  before  the  times  of  Theseus,  with- 
out assigning  any  date  for  their  first  institution.  They  were  observed 
by  the  surviving  relatives,  who,  on  the  anniversary  of  their  friend  s 
death,  strewed  flowers  on  his  tomb,  encircled  it  with  myrtle,  placed 
locks  of  their  hair  upon  it,  tenderly  invoked  the  name  of  the  departed, 
and  lastly,  poured  sweet  ointments  upon  the  grave.  Now,  strange  to 
say,  Ovid,  amongst  his  many  directions  for  the  observance  of  these  Fe- 
ralia,  expressly  mentions  prayers  ;^  and  Virgil  tells  of  the  manner  in 
which  Andromache  honoured  Hector's  memory  with  her  altars  and  im- 
petratory  libations. 


»  II.  ^.  1.  193. 

*  Ti  ffk  ill  XiBov  fivpiZiiv 
Ti  dk  yy  xitiv  uaraia ; 
*Efik  /laXXov,  (i>c  ^ri  (a>, 
MvpuTov,  p6Soi£  Sk  cpara 
UvKaffov* — Anacr.  Od. 

3  Fast  lib.  ii.  1.  537. 

Tegula  projecta  satis  est  velata  coronis 

£t  sparsse  fruges ;  parcaque  mica  salis ; 
Inque  mero  mollita  Ceres,  violseque  solutss; 

Haec  habeat  media  testa  relicta  via. 
Nee  majora  veto ;  sed  et  his  placabilis  umhra  est; 

Adde  preces  positis  et  sua  verba  focis. 
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*'  By  chance  the  mournful  queen,  before  the  gate» 
There  aolemniced  her  former  husband's  fate; 


Green  altars  raised  of  turf,  with  gifts  she  crown'd ; 
And  sacred  priests  in  order  stand  around.' 


>i 


Perhaps,  also,  the  "  visceratio*'  of  the  Romans,  which  was  a  distri- 
bution of  meat  made  to  the  poor  at  their  funeral  rites,  had  originally  for 
its  object  the  prayers  for  departed  souls.^ 

We  hare  tnus  argued  that  the  funeral  games  of  the  ancients,  the 
observance  of  anniversaries  of  the  deaths  of  friends,  monumental  in- 
scriptions and  ornaments,  and  charitable  distributions  after  the  demise 
of  a  relation,  are  pretty  strong  evidence  that  the  principle  for  which  we 
are  contending  was  at  work  amongst  the  ancients.  We  know  it  may  be 
said  that  these  rites  were  only  intended  to  appease  the  manes,  and, 
therefore,  they  bear  no  analogy  whatever  to  prayers  for  the  dead  in 
modem  times ;  but  our  answer  to  this  is,  that  even  allowing  they  were 
only  intended  to  propitiate  the  shades,  yet  the  original  motive  which  is 
declared  innate,  of  wishing  to  do  good  to  their  friends  even  after  death, 
is  clearly  traceable,  although  it  is  strangely  perverted :  and,  farther,  we 
strenuously  deny  that  these  ceremonies  were  solely  intended  for  the 
manes.  They  were  also  intended  as  propitiations  for  the  infernal  gods, 
to  whose  care  the  dead  were  consigned,  and  whose  favour  their  surviving 
friends  endeavoured  to  gain  by  the  sacrifice  of  black  oxen  and  sheep, 
and  by  other  sacrificial  rites.  And  what  has  been  said  with  respect  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  will  apply  likewise  to  all  the  barbarous  nations 
of  antiquity.  They  all  had  their  funeral  rites,  and  of  many  of  them 
particular  accounts  may  be  found  in  Herodotus,  and  the  object  of  these 
was  to  procure  peace  and  happiness  for  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 

*'  Let  my  pale  corpse  the  rites  of  burial  know, 
And  give  me  entrance  in  the  realms  below ; 
Till  then  the  spirit  finds  no  resting  place, 
But  here  and  there  the  unbodied  spectres  chase 
The  vagrant  dead  around  the  dark  abode 
Forbid  to  cross  the  irremeable  flood." 

So  spake  the  ghost  of  Patroclus  to  Achilles.  His  friend  must  offer 
sacrifices,  libations,  and  prayers,  before  he  could  be  at  rest.  And  cannot 
we  perceive  in  all  this  at  least  an  adumbration  of  the  original  reve- 
lation from  God  ?  Is  not  this  the  light  of  nature,  shooting  a  few  faint 
rays  into  hearts  darkened  by  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  hea- 
thenism ?  Is  not  this  the  light  of  nature  so  strong  that  even  idolatry 
could  not  totally  obscure  it  P 

We  have  said  that  other  nations  had  similar  observances,  but  of 
course  the  details  of  this  cannot  be  entered  into.  We  can  only  remark 
generally  that  the  Egyptians,  Persians,  Ethiopians,  Scythians,  Thracians, 
and  others,  had  their  funeral  rites,  and  their  various  methods  of  comme- 
morating and  praying  over  their  dead.  The  customs  of  our  Saxon 
ancestors,  when  in  their  heathen  state,  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
handed  down  to  us ;  but  after  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  they 


1  Liv.  Hist  lib.  viii.  c.  22. — "  Populo  visceratio  data  a  M.  Flavio  in  funere  ma^ 
tris."    Lib.  xxxix.  46.— >*'  P.  Licinii  funeris  caussa  visceratio  data." 
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remembered  their  defunct  relations  in  their  prayers.     It  is  thas  that  the 
consent  of  so  many  various  and  widely  distinct  nations,  not  only  in 
paying  respect  to  their  dead,  but  also  in  offering  np  supplications  to 
heaven  in  their  behalf,  seems  to  favour  the  notion  that  to  pray  for  the 
dead  is  a  natural  dictate  of  the  human  heart.    It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to 
decide   what  is  the  precise  importance  of  the  argument  drawn  from 
this  point,  even  if  it  is  established.     It  cannot  be  very  great,  because 
after  ages  of  ignorance,    men's  consciences  have  frequently  been  so 
perverted,  and  Uieir  opinions  of  right  and  wrong  have  often  undergone 
so  material  a  change,  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  original 
impressions  of  the  Deity  from  what  has  been  the  of&pring  of  their  own 
imaginations ;  so  that  if  the  moral  sense  has  been  implanted,  and  if  its 
growth  is  developed  by  certain  ingrained  principles,  those  very  prin- 
ciples after  a  time  give  way  to  deplorable  errors,  and  thus  lose  altogether 
the  stamp  of  their  primary  characters.     It  is  thus  that  when  the  light 
of  nature  has  taught  men  the  worship  of  one  God,  they  must  through 
mistake  personify  his  attributes,  and  then  fall  into  the  fatal  error  of 
worshipping  a  plurality  of  gods ;  so  that  what  was  true  becomes  fable, 
for  they  have  *'  ciianged  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie."     It  is  thus  that 
the  noble  truth  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  has  been   corrupted, 
when  undue  respect  has  been  paid  to  it  after  it  has  left  its  seat,  the  body ; 
and  eventually  this  glorious  doctrine  has  degenerated  into  hero-worship, 
or  invocation  of  saints — into  a  veneration  for  the  possessors  of  brutal 
Herculean  strength,  and  monsters  of  disgusting  venereal  lust ;  or  into 
a  systematic  invocation  of  the  most  accomplished  professors  of  bigotry, 
and  the  most  successful  murderers  and  debauchees  of  the  Vatican.    It 
is  thus,  perhaps,  that  an  affectionate  regard  for  friends  who  have  led 
us  and  gone  to  heaven,  and  an  anxious  desire  to  plead  for  them  against 
the  judgment  day— -feelings  which  undoubtedly  bear  the  impress  of 
Deity — it  is  thus  that  they  have  given  way  to  a  desire  for  celebrating 
rites  over  the  dead,  at  the  very  mention  of  which  humanity  shudders, 
or  to  an  absurd  and  superstitious  wish  for  delivering  departed  souls 
from  a  fictitious  position  which   the  fraud  of  popery  has  assigned  to 
them. 

However  satisfactory,  therefore,  this  argument  may  be,  it  is  not  en- 
titled to  much  weight.  But,  after  all,  our  chief  support  must  be  church 
authority.  Now,  the  Church  of  England  has  not  recognised  explicitly 
prayers  for  the  dead  in  any  of  her  offices,  and  her  homilies  manifestly 
discountenance  them,  as  may  be  gathered  from  these  words  in  the  third 
part  of  the  sermon  concerning  prayer : — '*  Now  to  entreat  of  that 
question,  whether  we  ought  to  pray  for  them  that  are  departed  out  of 
this  world  or  no  ?  Wherein,  if  we  cleave  only  unto  the  word  of  God, 
then  must  we  needs  grant  that  we  have  no  commandment  so  to  do ; 
for  the  Scripture  doth  acknowledge  but  two  places  after  this  life— the 
one  proper  to  the  elect  and  blessed  of  God,  tObe  other  to  the  reprobate 
and  damned  souls Therefore,  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  think- 
ing that  either  we  may  help  others,  or  others  -ma^'  help  us  by  their 

good  and  charitable  prayers  in  time  to  come Therefore,  he  (St. 

Cyprian)  counselleth  all  men  to  make  provision  for  themselves  while 
they  may ;  because,  when  they  are  once  departed  out  of  this  life,  there 
is  no  place  for  repentance,  nor  yet  for  satisfaction."  All  this  however, 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  is  written  on  the  two  suppositions  that  prayers 
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for  tbe  dead  are  connected  with  purgatory ;  and,  moreover,  that  they 
are  intended  solely  to  henefit  those  for  whom  they  are  offered.  But,  in 
reality  they  have  no  relation  to  purgatory.  To  an  intermediate  state, 
indeed,  they  have ;  and  in  this  they  are  perfectly  scriptural,  inasmuch  as 
they  may  bear  a  reference  in  the  petitioner's  mind  to  that  Paradise  in 
which  our  Saviour  engaged  to  meet  the  crucified  thief  before  his  ascen- 
sion into  heaven.  Nor  need  they  be  offered  only  with  a  view  to  amelio- 
rating the  fate  of  the  deceased.  By  a  Romanist,  indeed,  they  must  be 
used  solely  with  this  view,  and  therefore  the  homily  was  correct  in  thus 
regarding  them  ;  but  to  us  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  purposes  of 
prayer,  they  may  have  a  different  object.  We  do  not  pray  so  much  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  any  particular  good,  as  for  the  sake  of  improving 
the  frames  of  our  minds.  After  all,  for  what  we  know,  the  particular 
request  we  are  making  could  not  be  granted  for  our  advantage ;  and, 
therefore,  we  cannot  expect  God  in  his  mercy  will  give  the  prayer  a 
favourable  hearing ;  but,  at  all  events,  if  the  request  has  been  properly 
and  reverentially  made,  it  will  have  had  the  effect  of  producing  good 
dispositions  in  our  hearts,  and  exciting  in  them  virtuous  emotions.  So 
that  after  these  considerations,  we  may  regard  the  homily  as* directed 
against  papistical  masses,  and  not  necessarily  as  in  any  way  interfering 
with  the  precatory  devotions  of  individuals  in  behalf  of  those  souls 
which  are  separated  from  their  tenements  of  flesh. 

From  our  own  church  we  turn  to  the  church  catholic.  We  love,  when 
in  doubt  and  perplexity,  to  turn  over  her  venerable  records.  It  is  so 
satisfactory  to  get  a  decision  of  those  profound  judges.  They  conversed 
with  those  very  Apostles  who  delivered  to  us  our  rule  of  faith,  or,  at  all 
events,  were  not  far  removed  from  them ;  and,  consequently  their  piety 
was  of  an  apostolical  hue,  tinged  with  tbe  warm  tints  pf  religion's  rising 
snn.  They  moreover  were  to  be  brought  into  constant  collision  with 
death ;  friend  after  friend  obtained  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  as  they  did 
so,  their  brethren  knew  that  although  their  bodies  fell  and  withered  for  a 
time  like  October's  foliage,  their  souls  were  renewed  in  freshness,  and  were 
invigorated  by  the  strokes  which  delivered  their  mortal  parts  to  corrup- 
tion. And  as  those  holy  men  collected  round  the  tombs  of  their  more 
favoured  competitors  in  the  Christian  race,  they  would  not  be  behind  in 
showing  their  love  for  the  memory  of  those  whom  God  had  cherished  in 
life  and  death.  They  made  their  assurances  of  affection  under  the  broad 
sky,  and  the  winds  wailed  them  to  heaven.  By  the  light  of  the  pale 
moon  the  small  persecuted  band  praised  God  gratefully  for  crowning  the 
labours  of  their  dear  brother,  and  that  thanksgiving  penetrated  their 
star-lit  canopy,  and  was  echoed  back  by  angels  at  the  throne  of  grace. 
They  beseeched  their  Lord  Jehovah  to  consummate  the  bliss  of  him 
who  they  knew  was  an  heir-elect  of  glory ;  and  their  beloved  Master  and 
Mediator  presented  that  prayer  in  his  golden  censer,  and  it  came  back  to 
them  gifted  with  power  to  purify  their  minds,  and  to  sanctify  their 
hearts.  Do  you  ask  who  taught  them  this  pious  duty  ?  Sceptic)  who 
is  the  Author  of  piety  in  its  purest  and  loveliest  form  ?  Who  taught 
you  to  venerate  the  parent  who  anxiously  provided  for  you  5  the  brother 
or  tbe  sister  who  prayed — who  played  with  you ;  the  friend  who  coun- 
selled you — who  mingled  with  yours  his  sorrows  and  his  joys  ?  God 
engrafted  this  feeling  into  your  heart ;  nor  did  he  intend  it  to  exist  only 
for  a  few  short  years  and  then  to  be  succeeded  by  apathy; — he  designed 
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it  for  eternity.  Death  may  chill  the  hearts  of  his  victims,  but  he  cannot 
dry  ap  the  pnre  fountains  which  gush  from  the  souls  of  the  living.  He 
may  endow  oblivion  with  an  absolute  sway  within  the  confines  of  the 
grave,  but  he  cannot  give  her  power  where  the  pulse  of  life  is  beating, 
and  busy  thought  can  ransack  memory's  beauteous  hall,  and  whilst  old 
faces  of  kind  friends  can  he  invisibly  present  in  our  brains,  we  will  feel 
the  same  anxiety  for  them  that  we  felt  when  they  were  smiling  amongst 
US ;  and  if  we  can  but  fondly  trust  that  they  died  with  a  well-founded 
hope  of  a  glorious  resurrection,  we  will  pray  that  expectation  may  end 
in  certainty,  and  that  their  prospective  bliss  may  be  succeeded  by  a  happy 
reality. 

We  will  close  these  crude  remarks  by  stating  the  traditional  authority 
which  an  eminent  father  claims  for  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  draw  from 
his  account  of  the  matter  certain  inferences  respecting  the  conduct  of 
our  own  church  in  this  particular.  Tertullian  says  that  there  is  no  law 
in  Scripture  for  oblations  for  the  dead ;  and  he  can  only  advance  thus 
much  in  favour  of  their  pretensions, — that  they  are  authorized  by  tradi- 
tion, confirmed  by  custom,  and  observed  by  failh.^  Amongst  reasonable 
men  this  must  be  sufficient  to  establish  them  in  pretty  good  credit.  But 
we  must  not  forget  that  this  venerable  father  does  not  speak  of  these  obla- 
tions as  important  articles  of  belief.  He  is  giving  advice  to  a  soldier 
respecting  the  wearing  the  laurel  crown  to  which  his  military  services 
entitled  him.  He  admits  that  no  counsel  can  be  drawn  immediately 
from  Scripture,  but  only  from  tradition.  This  authority  he  considers 
sufficient,  and  at  the  same  time  points  out  that  many  other  ceremonies 
had  originated  in  it.  Now  the  instances  he  brings  to  prove  his  case  are 
numerous,  but  amongst  them  are  these  ''  oblations  for  the  dead."  If, 
therefore,  Tertullian  classed  praying  for  the  dead  with  acquiescing  in  the 
acceptance  of  a  military  crown,  and  other  minor  points,  to  all  of  which 
we  attach  no  importance,  and  many  we  totally  disregard,  e.  g.,  keeping 
birth-days,  using  honey  and  milk  in  baptism,  not  kneeling  on  Sundays 
as  being  the  hebdomadal  commemoration  of  the  resurrection  of  which  a 
standing  position  is  a  type,  signing  our  forehead  with  the  cross  when 
dressing,  journeying,  eating,  or  engaged  in  any  employment  whatever,* 
if  he  joined  it  with  such  minor  observances  as  these,  we  may  conclude 
that  be  himself  was  far  from  esteeming  it  as  an  absolutely  necessary 
part  in  a  Christian's  creed.  From  the  whole  of  his  statement,  and  his 
reasoning  thereon,  we  derive  the  two  following  conclusions: —  1.  That 
prayers  for  deceased  saints  have  a  just  claim  to  our  veneration  and  res- 
pect, and  are  undoubtedly  of  very  ancient  if  not  of  apostolic  origin. 
2.  That  they  afford  a  case  for  the  charitable  exercise  of  Christian  libera- 
lity, inasmuch  as  the  catholic  church  has  not  required  the  observation  of 


^  *'  Oblationes  pro  defunctis,  pro  natalitiis,  annua  die  facimus.  Hanim  et  aliarum 
ejusmodi  disciplinarum  si  Jegem  expostules  scripturarum,  nullam  invenies ;  traditio 
tibi  prstendetur  auetrix,  consuetudo  confirmatrix,  et  fides  observatrix." — De  Coroni 
Mill  turn,  c.  3. 

In  the  fourth  chapter,  however,  he  declares  they  are  of  apostolic  origin  and 
authority. 

'  *^  Ad  omnem  progressum  atque  promotum,  ad  omnem  aditum  et  exitum,  ad  ves- 
titum  et  calceatum,  ad  lavacra,  ad  mensas,  ad  lumina,  ad  cubilia,  ad  sedilia,  qua- 
camque  nos  conversatio  exercet  frontem  crucis  nos  signaculo  terimus." 


\j 
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tbem  iu  her  creeds.  And  from  these  fair  conclusions  tho  two  following 
may  be  also  pendent: — 1.  That  the  Church  of  England  has  acted 
wisely  in  not  offending  weak  members  by  embodying  prayers  for  the 
dead  in  her  formularies  of  faith.  2.  That  her  sons  are  acting  piously , 
judiciously,  and  catholicly,  by  praying  for  any  who  are  absent  nom  the 
body^  and  are  waiting  for  the  Lord.^ 


History  of  the  Popes  of  Rome  during  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries.  By  Leopold  Ranke,  Professor  of  the  University  of  Berlin. 
Translated  from  the  German^  by  Sarah  Austin.     In  3  vols. 

We  could  not  imagine  a  more  tedious  book  than  one  which  might,  in 
strict  propriety  of  speech,  be  called  a  history  of  the  popes ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  biography  of  the  Roman  pontiiis.  What  could  it  be  but  a  record 
of  which  piety  is  only  heard  of  when  obscured  by  cruelty  and  bigotry, 
and  in  which  debauchery  must  be  too  often  spoken  of  to  the  entire  ex- 
clusion of  religion  P  But  the  fact  is,  any  account  of  the  popes  must 
necessarily  embrace  the  contemporaneous  events  of  Europe,  and  fre- 
quently of  the  world  ;  so  that  thus  it  becomes  interesting  to  every  reader 
of  every  country.  It  is  improving  to  behold  the  first  opening  of  ponti- 
fical greatness,  and  its  gradual  expansion ;  to  see  the  bishops  of  Christ 
first  condescending  to  '^  low  ambition,"  and  grasping  at  the  tinselled 
bauble  of  temporal  sovereignty.  The  civil  power  lay  almost  dormant 
under  the  ecclesiastical,  until  necessity  maae  it  arouse  itself  like  the 
strong  man  from  his  sleep,  and  shake  off  its  tyrannical  oppressor.  The 
delights  of  spiritual  despotism  were  so  gratifying  to  the  popes,  that,  when 
indulged,  nothing  would  satisfy  them  until  Uieir  thirst  for  dominion 
was  slaked  by  universal  sway.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  advanced  when  once  they  had  set  out  on  the  course  to  power. 
Three  centuries  had  scarcely  elapsed  after  the  recognition  of  the  pope's 
supremacy  by  the  emperor  Phocas,  before  they  were  found  in  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  privilege  of  enforcing  the  obedience  of  kings  and  rulers  by 
the  thunders  of  excommunication.  We  are  bound,  indeed,  to  acknow- 
ledge that  a  peculiar  degree  of  respect  was  paid  to  them  at  a  very  early 
period.  Theodosius  the  Great  ordained  that  all  nations  who  were  subject 
to  his  grace  should  receive  the  faith  which  had  been  delivered  by  St. 


^  The  transitioD  of  our  Church,  from  unqualified  approbation  to  tacit  denial  is 
curious.  The  following  are  her  words  when  in  the  transition  state.  They  are  ex- 
pressed with  moderation,  and  are  supported  by  reason: — 

**  Forasmuch  as  due  order  of  charity  requireth,  and  the  Book  of  Maccabees,  and 
divers  ancient  doctors,  plainly  show,  that  it  is  a  very  good  and  a  charitable  deed  to 
pray  for  souls  departed ;  and  forasmuch,  also,  as  such  usage  hath  continued  in  the 
Church  for  many  years.  • .  .it  standeth  with  the  due  order  of  charity  for  a  Christian 
man  to  pray  for  souls  departed... .but  forasmuch  as  the  place  where  they  be,  the 
name  thereof,  and  kind  of  pains  there,  also  be  to  us  uncertain  by  Scripture,  therefore 
such  abuses  as  purgatory  be  clearly  put  away."-'Articles  devised  by  the  Kinges 
Highnes  Majestic,  a.  p.  1536, 
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Peter  to  the  Romans;  and  Valentitiian  the  Third  forbade  the  bishops^  both 
in  Gaul  and  in  the  other  provinces^  to  depart  from  ancient  usages,  "  with- 
out the  approbation  of  the  venerable  man,  the  pope  of  the  holy  city." 
But  the  first  formal  acknowledgment  was  when  Phocas  was  emperor,  and 
Boniface  was  pope.    Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  and,  in  fact,  the  empire 
generally,  contributed  to  the  support  of  this  assumed  authority ;  and  the 
first  mentioned  added  to  it  the  influence  of  the  civil  sword,  by  annexing 
to  it  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.     From  this  time  the  history  of  the 
Roman  hierarchy  affords  a  melancholy  spectacle  to  the  good  churchman 
and  catholic.     All  that  is  good  and  virtuous  sacrificed  to  ambition ;  the 
glory  of  God,  and  even  the  honour  of  man,  foigotten;  engagements 
broken  and  plighted  faith  neglected,  treachery  encouraged,  and  wars 
fomented  abroad;  profligacy  increased  and  h3rpocrisy  doubly   masked 
at  home,  by  a  succession  of  men  whose  characters  have  been  too  well 
described  by  an   uncompromising  exposure  of  crime,  the  apostle   St. 
Paul.^     It  must  at  all  times  be  difficult  to  find  an  historian  fitted  for  the 
task  of  writing  the  lives  of  such  men  as  these.    If  he  should  be  an 
infidel  (as,  unhappily,  too  many  historians  have  been),  he  would  natu- 
rally heighten  vice  by  the  most  vivid  colouring.     If  he  should  be  him- 
self a  Papist,  he  would,  on  the  contrary,  strive  to  conceal  his  church's 
shame.     The  Ultra-Protestant  would  write  in  furtherance  of  his  peculiar 
views,  and  would  so  depict  the  papacy  as  to  prove  that  it  must  really  be 
the  prophetic  mystic  Babylon.     But  Professor  Ranke  cannot  be  said  to 
come  under  any  of  those  denominations.     In  his  book  we  find  no  im- 
passioned declamation,  and  no  fanatic  abuse.     Indeed,  we  do  not  know 
whether,  if  the  work  had  been  placed  in  our  hands  without  its  title-page, 
we  should  have  known  under  what  denomination  of  Christians  to  have 
classed  the  author.     Reading  here  and  there  a  passage  at  random,  we 
might  certainly  have  set  him  down  for  a  Roman  Catholic ;  and  keeping 
this  in  mind,  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  hear  that  the  work,  after 
having  been  slightly  weeded,  has  been  actually  translated  and  published 
under  Jesuitical  sanction.     But,  taking  up  Sarah  Austin's  translation,  we 
occasionally  light  upon  passages  which  betray  a  rationalizing  spirit. 
This  at  'once  would  give  us  a  clue  to  the  authorship.     We  should  un- 
hesitatingly say  it  was  wiitten  by  a  German.     Now  we,  perhaps,  would 
be  willing  to  go  farther  than  some  of  our  coutemporaries,  in  admitting 
the  claims  of  the  Roman  Church  to  catholicity,  and  on  that  account, 
except  as  a  tribute  to  truth,  would  not  wish  to  expose  her  nakedness. 
But  the  corruptions  of  popery  have  been  too  notorious,  and  the  demands 
of  truth  upon  us  are  too  imperative,  to  permit  us  to  erase  one  crime  fix>m 
its   fearful  catalogue.    ''  Nothing  extenuate,  nor  set  down  aught  in 
malice,"  is  our  Shakesperian  motto.     The  latter  of  these  rules  the  pro- 
fessor has  followed  :   the  former  he  has  totally  neglected,  inasmuch  as 
he  has  in  many  instances  disguised  papistical  enormities.     Read  his 
character  of  Alexander  VI.     He  just,  in  a  cursory  manner,  calls  him 
sensual  and  ambitious.     But  is  this  speaking  the  whole  truth?     Does 
not  this  even  savour  of  gross  partiality  ?     Sensual  and  ambitious  !     Am- 
bition is  a  vice  that  borders  on  a  virtue;  and  is  it  sufficient  to  tax  a  man 
with  this,  whose  hired  assassins  filled  Rome  with  terror,  and  made  the 


1  2  Tim.  iii.  2,  &c. 
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private  chambers  of  her  citizens  scenes  of  blood  P  Is  it  enough  to  say> 
that  that  man  was  ambitious,  whose  son,  a  very  **  virtuoso  in  crime/' 
employed  his  dagger  to  remove  his  willing  fauer's  enemies,  and  to 
support  his  oppressions  ?  It  was  something  more,  too,  than  ordinary 
sensuality  which  led  a  hierarch  to  fill  the  city  with  his  spurious  offspring, 
and  in  the  face  of  day  to  load  them  with  wealth  and  honour.  Thus 
lightly  are  the  crimes  passed  over  of  one  whom  Mosheim  justly  styles  a 
«  papal  Nero." 

It  was  through  the  encroachments  of  such  masters  as  Alexander  VI. 
that  Rome  sat  on  her  seven  hills  a  queen,  and  became  the  *'  lady  of  king- 
doms." A  change,  however,  was  working,  even  before  there  were  any 
signs  of  the  reformation.  The  emperors  had  long  felt  uneasy  under  the 
yoke,  and  at  last  their  troops  invaded  the  sanctity  of  the  holy  city.  The 
Imperialists  entered  and  plundered  Rome. 

<<  Ex  illo  fluere  ac  retro  sublapsa  referri 
Spes  Dananm,  fracts  virei/' 

Their  Popish  pride  received  a  fatal  blow.  After  this  there  were  only 
occasional  ebullitions  of  profligacy  and  brutality,  and  gradually  the  pope- 
dom improved  with  the  spirit  of  Uie  age.  Barbarism,  however,  was  not 
extinct  for  some  time.  The  holy  fiither  could  still  send  his  soldiers  to 
fight  under  the  banners  of  Catherine  of  France,  and,  at  the  same  time 
give  them  the  strictest  injunctions  to  slay  every  Huguenot  with  whom 
they  might  come  in  contact  The  wicked  Gregory  could  still  celebrate, 
by  a  procession,  the  diabolical  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  The 
representative  of  Christ  upon  earth  gloried  in  a  slaughter  by  which  even 
Vandal  thirst  for  blood  would  have  been  slaked — by  which  ^(ty  thousand, 
including  the  ornaments  of  the  land,  perished  when  defenceless,  and 
under  the  protection  of  the  sacred  word  of  majesty.^  If  we  dwell  upon 
such  subjects  as  these,  we  must  run  into  a  worse  extreme  than  the  pro- 
fessor, and  make  vice  too  vicious.  We  will  now  throw  a  veil  over  such 
exhibitions.  Would  to  God  that  veil  ought  to  be  permitted  to  remain ; 
would  to  God  that  at  the  manifestation  of  the  secrets  of  men,  no  more 
exposure  than  has  been  hitherto  made  might  take  place.  The  following 
passage  is  forcible  on  this  point,  although  rather  stamped  with  ra- 
tionalism: — "  But  can  crimes  of  so  bloody  a  dye  be  crowned  with  lasting 
success  ?  Are  they  not  at  variance  with  the  deeper  mysteries  of  human 
events,  and  with  those  inviolable  laws  of  nature,  which  even,  when  not 
undei-stood,  are  in  constant  though  silent  operation  ?  Men  may  blind 
themselves  for  a  time,  but  they  cannot  shake  the  order  of  the  moral 
world,  which  regulates  the  very  principles  of  their  being  with  a  necessity 
not  less  inexorable  than  that  which  guides  the  stars  in  their  courses." 

Having  noticed  the  evident  symptoms  of  German  theology  with  which 
this  work  abounds,  we  are  glad  to  admit  that  it  is  replete  with  informa- 
tion, and  must  be  of  great  service  to  every  aspiring  student  of  divinity. 
The  rise  and  progress  of  the  Jesuists  is  more  especially  full  of  interest 
and  information.    The  character  of  Ignatius  Loyola  is  admirably  drawn. 


'  Cardinal  Sanseverina,  candidate  for  the  popedom,  a.  d.  1591,  in  his  auto- 
biography, speaks  of  ^'  Carlo  IX.  di  gloriosa  memoria  in  quel  celebre  giorao  di  S. 
Baitolomeo  lictissimo  a  Cattolici ! ! " 
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What  a  compound  of  heterogeneous  materials  was  there !  Chivalry  and 
Christian  holdness,  romance  and  enthusiasm,  amativeness  and  piety,  all 
mixed  up  to  make  fanaticism  successful.  Ficture  to  yourself,  reader, 
Loyola  writhing  with  the  agony  of  a  wound  received  when  se^ng  "  the 
hubble  reputation  at  the  cannon's  mouth;"  studying  his  Amadis  de 
Gaul  until  he  fancied  himself  again  a  hero  on  the  tented  field,  or  an 
errant  knight  delivering  helpless  and  persecuted  maidens  from  grim 
tyrants,  and  laying  at  the  feet  of  her  who  occupied  all  his  thoughts  the 
trophies  of  many  a  well- contested  fight.  His  Amadis  is  then  laid  aside, 
and  the  life  of  Christ  and  of  his  saints  supplied  its  place.  The  delusion 
is  now  changed.  Demons,  not  men,  are  now  his  opponents.  Christ, 
and  Mary  mother,  manifest  themselves  to  despatch  him  upon  his  mission. 
He  hastens  to  the  church,  and  there  hangs  up  his  sword  and  shield  as  a 
votive  offering  at  the  shrine  of  the  Holy  Virgin  ;  whilst  he  himself,  with 
pilgrims  shoon  and  staff,  pays  his  adorations  at  a  respectful  distance. 
He  afterwards  can  discern  mysteries.  In  the  Host  he  clearly  distin- 
guishes the  God  and  the  man ;  and  on  the  steps  of  San  Dominico  the 
Holy  Trinity  is,  with  marvellous  condescension,  visibly  revealed  to  him. 
What  shall  we  call  him  ?  A  madman  ?  We  cannot ;  there  was  too 
much  method  for  madness.     What  then  ?     A  misguided  fanatic,  or, 

"  A  tool 
Which  knaves  do  work  with,  nailed  a  fool  ?  ** 

On  the  contrary,  he  himself  acquired  a  remarkable  degree  of  influence 
over  his  associates,  and  he  subjected  them  to  his  guidance  by  a  system 
of  discipline,  the  most  admirably  adapted  for  its  purpose  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  conceived.  You  do  not  know  what  to  call  him.  All  that  you  can 
say  is, 

«  Search  the  land  of  living  men. 
Where  wilt  thou  find  his  like  agen  f  " 

Certain  it  is  that  his  plans  were  so  successful,  that  we  must  think  they 
were  well  matured  by  a  more  than  ordinaiy  genius.  He  contrived  to 
procure  his  election  as  president  of  a  society,  the  members  of  which  took 
a  vow  of  implicit  obedience.  From  this  time  the  Jesuits  stood  on  a 
firm  footing.  They  mightily  increased  everywhere,  but  more  especially 
in  Spain,  where  they  were  first  established.  No  system  of  purely  human 
invention  ever  held  the  mind  in  such  subjection.  Monkery  had  done 
wonders  long  before  in  this  respect,  but  Jesuitry  out*heroded  Herod. 
It  dispelled  all  human  ties ;  love  of  kindred  Was  denounced  as  a  carnal 
affection.  All  who  entered  were  not  only  compelled  to  renounce  their 
possessions,  but  were  also  forbidden  to  give  them  up  to  their  relations, 
and  were  compelled  to  distribute  them  amongst  the  poor.  They  were 
allowed  no  secrets ;  every  letter  written  or  received  was  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  superior.  There  was  no  room  even  for  ambition, 
since  it  was  unlawful  to  aspire  after  any  rank  or  station.  The  natural 
tendency  of  such  a  rigorous  discipline  was  to  make  men  attach  con- 
siderable value  to  it,  as  productive  of  meritorious  actions,  and  to  rely 
Upon  it  for  procuring  their  salvation.  Accordingly,  we  find  them  strenuous 
supporters  of  good  works,  to  the  undervaluing  of  faith.  The  angelic 
doctor  himself  did  not  go  far  enough  for  them.  They  left  ThcHnas 
Aquinas  to  the  Dominicans,  and  straightway  devised  a  system  of  their 
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own.     They  made  sanctification  to  result  from  the  infused  and  inherent 
ri^teousness  of  Christ,  and  asserted  that  this  at  length  produced  jus* 
tification.     So  far,  indeed,  go  the  council  of  Trent,  and  very  similar  to 
this  is  the  imputed  righteousness  and  consequent  regeneration  of  our 
miscalled  evangelicals,    fiut  the  Jesuits,  in  their  acknowledged  work  of 
Luis  Molhia  went  farther.    They  asserted  that  the  free  will  can,  without 
the  help  of  grace,  hring  forth  morally  good  works ;  that  it  has  the  power 
ta  resbt  temptation,  and  to  raise  itself  to  acts  of  hope,  faith,  love,  and 
aqsentance,  &g.^  that  ''justification  is  founded  on  the  joint  operation  of 
will  and  of  grace,  which  combine  like  two  men  towing  a  boat"'    BvLt 
the  worst  of  their  doctrines  were  introduced  afterwards,  when  they  bid 
6dr  to  xemoTe  the  ancient  landmarks  of  morality,  and  to  propagate 
thioagfaout  the  world  a  system  of  dishonesty  and  deceit    We  will  just 
quote  the  definiti<»)  of  deadly  sin,  as  taken  from  their  confessional : — 
"  Three  things  are  required  to  make  up  a  deadly  sin,  which  destroys 
our  favour  and.  friendship  with  God ;  and  if  any  one  of  these  is  wanting 
ihe  sin  is  venial,  because  it  is  not  destructive  of  the  divine  favour  aud 
friendship,  on  account  of  its  slightness.     1.  As  regards  the  understanding, 
a  full  intention  and  deliberation.    2.  As  regards  the  will,  a  perfect  con- 
sent   3.  It  must  be  sufficiently  grave  in  its  matter."    A  very  slight 
exercise  of  ingenuity  will  enable  any  one  who  adopts  these  principles 
to  explain  away  every  species  of  crime,  and  to  unburden  his  conscience, 
however  guilty  it  may  in  reality  be.     If  the  perfect  consent  of  the  will 
is  required,  then  St.  Paul  was  labouring  under  a  false  alarm  when  he 
exclaimed,  "  O,  wretched  man  that  I  am !"  for  he  sinned  not  then 
vilfuUy.     **  With  the  mind,"  says  he,  "  I  myself  serve  the  law  of  God ; 
but  with  the  flesh  the  law  of  sin.*'     But  it  is  futile  to  reason  thus  on 
principles  which  were  never  intended  to  bear  the  test  of  Scripture.    "  He 
who  has  taken  an  oath  externally ,"  they  say,  "  and  not  ex  animo,  is  not 
bound  by  his  oath,  because  he  did  not  swear ;  he  only  jested."    No 
wonder  that  such  countenancers  of  immorality,  such  covenant-breakers, 
such  general  pests  to  society,  were  at  length  suppressed.     Woe  worth  the 
day  when  they  were  re-established,  and  again  sent  to  contaminate  our 
fiur  isle,  amongst  the  other  countries  of  Christendom !     When  comparing 
their  rivals,  the  Jansenists,  with  such  dangerous  heretics  as  these,  we  are 
almost  at  first  inclined  to  give  them  our  unqualified  admiration.     In  fact, 
in  all  the  particulars  in  which  Ranke  finds  fault  with  the  Jansenists,  they 
justly  claim  our  admiration.    We,  of  the  Church  of  England,  will  not 
understand  him,  when  he  says  that  their  main  points  of  difierence  from 
Protestantism  are  their  attachment  to  the  Latin  fathers,  St.  Ambrose, 
Aupisune,  and  Gregory,  and  even  some  Greek,  as  St  Chrysostom,  and 
their  advocacy  of  episcopacy.     He  says, — "  Protestantism  rejects  tradi- 
tion:   Catholicism  clings  to  it:  Jansenism  seeks  to  purify  it,  and  to 
re-estaHish  it  in  its  primitive  form  and  authenticity,  and  thus  hopes  to 
efifect  the  regeneration  both  of  life  and  doctrine."    Bah  !     We  have  a 
horror  of  being  called  Protestants,  if  our  name  rests  only  on  such  dis- 
tinctions as  these.     If  the  jHrofessor  draws  a  proper  line  of  demarcation,  we 
are  Jansenists,  because  we  are  happy  in  belonging  to  a  church  which,  in 
one  single  page  of  her  homilies,  quotes  the  '*  Catholic  doctors,"  Justin 


Liberi  arbitrii  cum  gratiae  donis  conoordia. 
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Martyr,  Basil,  Chrysostom,  Dionysius,  Cyprian,  Ambrose,  and  Jerome, 
and  attaches  to  them  no  slight  degree  of  authority. 

The  character  of  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  is  certainly  drawn  too 
favourably.  We  find  her  virtues  recorded  through  many  pages,  but  her 
vices  are  condensed  in  these  few  words,  "  extravagant,  violent,  studiously 
unfeminine,  in  no  respect  amiable,  unfilial  even,  and  not  only  to  her 
mother.  • . .  •  She  spared  not  even  the  sacred  memory  of  her  father,  when 
an  opportunity  offered  of  saying  a  sarcastic  thing.*'  But  she  was  more 
than  this;  she  was  a  woman  entirely  regardless  of  the  delicacy  of  her  sex, 
selfish  and  tyrannical  by  disposition,  without  natural  affection,  without 
even  a  spark  of  patriotism  glowing  in  her  breast.  How  utterly  deficient 
in  all  good  feeling  must  a  princess  have  been,  who  could  have  endeavoured 
to  blast  the  memory  of  a  father,  and  he  the  most  religious,  the  most  hu- 
mane, the  most  unambitious  of  conquerors,  the  hero  of  Lutzen,  the 
destroyer  of  superstition,  and  the  bulwark  of  Christianity.  "  Where  the 
love  of  parents  and  relations  is  warm,  the  love  of  country  is  still  warmer,"  ^ 
says  Cicero,  and  to  this  we  may  add,  the  love  of  God.  Christina  never 
exhibited  the  slightest  regard  for  her  country ;  when  it  waS  involved  in 
financial  difficulties,  she  abdicated  the  throne,  and  left  it  for  a  region 
more  congenial  to  her  tastes.  She  loved  not  God.  She  never  cared  for 
his  religion,  and,  neglecting  her  national  services,  began  gradually  to 
imbibe  the  tenets  of  infidelity.  But  celibacy  was  her  hobby,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, when  told  that  that  was  a  dogma  of  the  Roman  church,  she 
exclaimed,  "  Ah,  how  admirable  that  f^ !  that  is  the  religion  I  shall  em- 
brace." "  When  one  is  a  catholic,"  said  she,  "  one  has  the  consolation 
of  believing  what  so  many  noble  spirits  have  believed  for  sixteen  cen- 
turies, of  belonging  to  a  religion  that  has  been  attested  by  millions  of 
martyrs,  above  all,  a  religion  that  has  produced  so  many  illustrious  vir- 
gins, who  have  overcome  the  weaknesses  of  their  sex,  and  consecrated 
themselves  to  God." 

Throughout  this  work  there  is  a  decided  leaning  towards  Rome.  The 
author,  perhaps,  will  be  called  charitable,  but  really  if  such  charity  were 
universal  no  innovation  or  heresy  would  ever  be  opposed.  Take  bis 
idea  of  piety.  It  includes  monkery,  asceticism,  superstition,  bloodshed, 
and  murder,  in  fact,  nearly  every  crime  of  which  man  can  be  guilty. 
"  What  contrarieties  in  the  character  of  piety  herself!  One  while  she 
retreats  into  the  rugged  mountain,  or  into  the  lonely  forest,  that  she 
may  devote  all  her  days  to  the  holy  and  peacefiil  contemplation  of  the 
divine  glory.  Waiting  for  deatli,  she  denies  herself  every  enjoyment  that 
life  offers.  When  she  abides  among  men,  with  what  ardour  does  she 
strive  to  give  utterance  to  the  ideas  in  which  she  lives  and  moves,  to 
clothe  with  life  and  form  the  mysteries  which  dimly  float  before  her  eyes ! 
But  in  a  moment  we  turn  and  behold  her  with  altered  mien  ;  her  who  in- 
vented the  Inquisition,  who  exercised  the  terrible  judgment  of  the  sword 
upon  those  of  another  faith,  who  prompted  the  leader  of  the  expedition 
against  the  Albigenses,  when  he  said,  *We  have  spared  neither  age, 
nor  sex,  nor  rank ;  we  have  smitten  every  one  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.' " 


'  Justitiam  cole  et  pietatem,  quae  cum  sit  magna  in  parentibus  et  propinquls,  turn 
in  patria  maxima  est. — De  Somn.  7. 
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Speaking  of  the  success  of  Oliyarez,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  the 
advocate  of  cruelty  and  barbarism,  he  says  — 

*'  There  lies  an  incredible  power  in  an  orthodox  faith,  especially  when 
its  champion  is  an  able  and  energetic  man." 

"  The  English  now  communicated  their  own  devout  and  catholic  spirit 
to  the  continent  and  the  Prankish  empire**'  By  the  catholic  spirit,  which 
he  calls  devout,  is  meant  popery. 

Behold  the  delicacy  with  which  he  exposes  the  abominations  of  Ro- 
manism. Speaking  of  Cardinal  Cauipeggi  s  memorial  to  the  emperor, 
in  which  he  proposes  the  oppression,  carnage,  and  plunder,  of  protes- 
tants ;  he  says  — 

**  With  regret  and  repugnance,  but  as  a  tribute  to  truth,  I  must  say  a 
few  words  on  it." 

What  could  he  say  more  in  favour  of  the  Popish  abbess  than  this  ? 

"  Saint  Theresa  did  not  regard  austerity  as  an  end ;  she  employed  it 
only  as  a  means  of  elevating  the  soul  to  an  immediate  contemplation  of 
the  Deity,  and  to  some  similitude  with  the  Divine  Spirit." 

These  quotations  are  sufficient  to  show  the  drift  of  the  book.  Profes- 
sor Ranke  is  a  Lutheran,  and  cannot  wish  to  strengthen  the  Church  of 
Rome  any  more  than  ourselves,  but  such  is  obviously  the  tendency  of 
bis  impartial  history.  Let  any  author  dwell  upon  her  virtues  as  much  as 
he  pleases,  let  him  speak  of  her,  as  in  former  times,  the  virgin  church, 
because  uncorrupted  by  heresies,  let  him  point  out  die  extensive  use  she 
was  of,  in  evangelizing  the  world,  let  him  demand  for  her  truths  the  re- 
verence due  to  her  antiquity,  and  let  him  require  distant  churches  to  ac- 
knowledge the  debt  of  gratitude  which  they  owe  to  her;  but  let  him  not 
dare  to  disguise  those  fatal  errors,  with  which  she  would  pervert  true  re- 
religion  ;  let  him  not  even  venture  to  conceal  her  gangrene,  before  her 
sons  make  one  attempt  to  heal  it.  We  have  as  much  inclination  as  any 
body  to  "  hide  our  gentle  mother's  shame,"  only  let  her  first  acknowledge 
it,  and  admit  her  guilt  But,  alas !  she  never  thinks  of  doing  that :  on 
the  contrary,  she  is  not  content  with  letting  her  shame  be  known  in  her 
own  portion  of  the  world,  but  must  also  publish  it  &r  and  wide,  and  en- 
deavour to  make  Englishmen  partakers  of  it.  Popery  is  now  raising  its 
bead ;  the  church  which  half  a  century  since  appeared  nearly  extinct  is 
now  again  beginning  to  exercise  an  influence  over  the  destiny  of  nations. 
God  grant  we  may  find  more  stalwart  and  devoted  opponents  to  her 
progress  than  our  Lutheran  professor  of  Berlin,  or  any  rationalist  of 
the  German  school.  He  may  follow  "  nature,"  as  a  guide,  and  talk 
much  of  *'  the  resistless  course  of  events,"  "  inexorable  fate,"  and  such 
like  rational  expressions ;  but  pure  religion  shall  direct  us,  and  we  will 
obey  her  dictates,  which  bid  us  not  to  be  "  overcome  of  evil,  but  to  re- 
sist evil  with  good." 


A  Catechetical  Commentary  on  the  Rev,  John  Charles  of  Garvock*s 
**  Help  to  Parents f  preparatory  to  the  Baptism  of  their  Children,'* 
and  Observations  on  a  "  Catechism  on  the  Government  and  Discipline 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.*'  By  an  Episcopalian.  Aberdeen  2 
L.  Smith,    (pp.  47). 

The   Presbyterians,   although,  in  general,  extremely  cunning  in  their 
movements  against  their  old  enemies,  the  Episcopalians,  do  yet  occa- 
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sionallj  overstep  the  bounds  of  prudence,  and  expose  themselves  to  the 
greatest  dangers.  We  have  an  example  of  this  in  the  publication  of  a 
sort  of  Catechism  by  the  Rev.  John  Charles,  of  Garvock,  Kmcardine- 
shire,  who,  in  his  zeal  to  attack  episcopacy,  has  laid  himself  open,  in 
the  most  marvellous  manner,  to  the  fury  or  the  sport  of  the  enemy. 
This  will  clearly  appear  from  the  extracts  which  we  shall  copy  from  the 
little  pamphlet,  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  notice.  Nor  do  the 
"  Compilers"  of  a  "  Catechism  on  the  Government  and  Discipline  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church "  come  off  much  better,  as  the  reader  may  learn 
from  the  same  little  work. 

We  certainly  are  of  opinion  that  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  are 
under  the  influence  of  a  species  of  judicial  blindness  and  strong  delusion 
at  the  pi-esent  time.  They  are  quarrelling  among  themselves  and  with 
all  around  them.  The  members  of  the  church  (episcopal)  in  Scotland 
were  keeping  aloof  from  their  quarrels,  and,  instead  of  taking  advantage 
of  the  present  distressed  state  and  unseemly  divisions  of  the  kirk,  they 
were  rather  inclined  to  support  her  as  an  establishment,  in  all  her  legal 
lights  and  privileges :  but  the  poor  foolish  men  of  her  communion  could 
not  be  made  sensible  of  any  obligations  under  which  they  lay  to  their 
Episcopalian  neighbours  for  such  forbearance.  Not  they !  but  out  they 
come,  helter  skelter,  and  attack  them  with  all  their  might.  With  indus- 
try they  spread  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  their  controv^^ial 
tracts  over  the  northern  kingdom.  The  consequence  has  been  that  ''  An 
Episcopalian  "  has  quietly  drawn  his  weapon,  and  half  in  sport,  half  in 
earnest,  has  given  these  fool-hardy  fellows  such  a  belabouring  with  the 
broad-side  of  it,  that  we  suspect  they  will  have  no  particular  desire  to 
provoke  him  to  turn  its  edge  against  them.  The  following  extracts  will 
supply  as  much  information,  concerning  the  character  and  object  of  the 
"  Catechetical  Commentary,"  as  must  induce  our  readers  to  wish  for  more. 
They  will,  therefore,  without  delay,  possess  themselves  of  the  pamphlet, 
which  is  exceedingly  amusing,  instractive,  and  cheap.  So  great  is  the 
interest  which  it  has  excited  in  the  north,  that  we  believe  the  first  impres- 
sion, which  came  out  about  the  middle  of  July,  is  already  sold  off. 

XXX.  When  hard  pushed  for  arguments  against  Episcopacy,  to  what  do  the 
Presbyterians  sometimes  resort  I  To  unfounded  assertions:  for  example,  *'  A  late 
bishop  of  Aberdeen,"  say  tbey,  ^  in  one  of  his  publications,  says,  no  scheme  of 
ecclesiastical  polity  can  conduct  Christians  to  salvation  but  diocesan  episcopacy." 
(Help,  Bap.,  note  to  33).  No  Episcopab'an  has  ever  chanced  to  me^t  with  this  unique 
piece  of  intelligence,  nor  has  the  slightest  notion  where  it  is  to  be  found. 

XXXI.  Tradition,  or  the  testimony  of  the  fathers,  might  throw  some  lij^t  on 
this  subject,  and  put  an  end  to  the  dispute.  Do  the  Presbyterians  allow  any  weight 
to  such  testimony  ?  Yes,  when  it  suits  their  purpose ;  thus,  ''  the  apostles  baptised 
whole  hou^holds,  of  which  infants  formed  a  part.  Infant  baptism  has  been  prac- 
tised in  the  church  from  the  time  of  the  apostles  down  to  this  day."  (Help, 
Bap.  19.) 

XXXII.  Do  the  Presbyterians  reject  Episcopacy  and  the  testimony  of  the  fathers! 
Yes,  when  it  does  not  suit  their  purpose.  Thus,  "  tradition  and  the  fiithers  is  just 
the  foundation  on  which  Popery  is  built"    (Help,  Bap.,  note  to  33). 

XXXIII.  How  do  the  Presbyterians  prove  that  the  Episcopal  chain  has  been 
broken?  Thus,  ''  when  a  plurality  of  popes  excommunicated  one  another,  can  com- 
mon sense  believe  that  the  Episcopal  virtue  was  transmitted  by  such  polluted  hands!" 
They  would  by  this  means  make  their  disciples  believe  that  the  Pop«  always  conse- 
crated aU  the  bishops  with  his  own  hands.  This  may  be  taken  for  truth  by  those 
who  do  not  know  better ;  but,  were  the  case  as  they  would  have  it,  what  would  the 
fact  prove  f    Just  as  much  as  this,  that  if  two  Presbyterian  ministers  should  con- 
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teod  for  the  moderatorthip  of  the  General  Asiembly,  and  quarrel  about  whieb  of 
them  should  sit  in  the  chair,  it  would  invalidate  all  their  aeti  as  parochial  ministers ! 
The  popes  contended  for  the  papal  chair,  but  they  bad  no  dispute  concerning  their 
Episcopal  authority  if  regularly  consecrated. 

XXXIV.  On  what  plea  do  the  Presbyterian  ministers  maintain  their  own  claim  to 
the  priesthood f  On  the  plea  "  that  all  the  congregation  are  holy;''  that,  **  in  ex- 
trtordinary  cases,  something  extraordinary  may  be  done."  (Conf.  Form  of  Ch« 
Gov,  11).  That,  "  albeit  the  apostles  used  imposition  of  hands;  yet,  seeing  the 
miracle  is  ceased,  the  using  of  the  ceremonie  we  judge  not  necessarie."  (Fint  Book 
of  Discipline).  And  hence  that  any  man  who  feels  himself  disposed  to  proclaim  the 
good  news  of  salvation,  may  take  out  a  commission  immediately  from  Jesus  Christ 
(Dr.  MitcheU's  Presbyterian  Letters,  p.  354) ;  and  they  are  exceedingly  wroth  with 
Episcopalians  for  reminding  them  that  none  of  these  claims  are  sufficient  to  entitle 
them  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  priest's  office;  that  the  plea  of  hoHne$a  served 
those  who  urged  it  in  old  times  but  little  stead,  as  may  be  learned  from  the  16th 
chapter  of  the  Book  of  Numbers ;  that  no  extraordinary  occasion  can  occur,  not 
provided  for  in  the  ordinary  way  by  the  divine  institutions ;  that  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures assure  us  that  no  man  taketh  the  honour  of  the  priesthood  to  himself  (Heb« 
T.  4) ;  and  that  a  direct  commission  from  heaven  cannot  be  proved  without  the  evi- 
dence of  a  miracle,  and  may  be  claimed  by  the  false  prophets  of  whom  our  Lord  tells 
ns  to  beware.    (St.  Matt.  xziv.  23). 

XXXV.  Do  not  the  Presbyterians  maintain  the  right  of  the  Presbytery  to  ordain 
from  I  Tim.  iv.  14!  Yes;  but  the  premises  will  hardly  support  the  conclusion ;  for, 
in  2  Tim.  i.  6,  it  is  expressly  said  that  Timothy's  ordination  was  by  the  putting  on  of 
St  Paul's  hands ;  and  it  is  to  be  carefully  remarked,  that  all  the  directions  which 
St.  Paul  gave  concerning  the  church  at  Epbesus,  and  also  concerning  the  church  in 
Crete,  are  addressed,  not  to  the  presbyters  there,  but  to  Timothy  and  Titus.  For 
example,  who  are  commanded  to  keep  the  faith — to  take  heed  to  the  doctrine  —  to 
commit  the  truth  to  faithful  men — to  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man  —  to  set  ia 
order  the  things  that  are  wanting  —  and,  in  one  word,  to  rule  over  the  church  in 
Epbesus  and  Crete  I  Let  the  epistles  themselves  decide,  and  they  will  not  speak  of 
the  Presbytery,  but  of  Timothy  and  Titus. 

XXXVL  But  do  not  the  Presbyterians  contend  that  they  have  their  orders  through 
an  unbroken  line  of  Presbyters.  Some  of  them,  apparenUy  more  anxious  to  deceive 
the  public  than  to  avow  the  truth,  have  occasionally  ventured  to  assert  that  there  is 
such  an  unbroken  chain  of  Presbyterial  authority ;  but  others,  with  more  honesty, 
frankly  admit,  ''  that  all  ordination  by  imposition  of  hands  fell  into  disuse  in  the 
first  days  of  Presbytery;  that,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty'One  years,  and  at  the  earnest 
entreaties  of  Kmo  Jambs,  as  is  said,  and  in  order  to  gratify  his  majesty,  the  Re- 
formed Chureh  of  Scotland  consented  to  the  form  of  ordination  now  in  use,  as  one 
410^  neceesetrtfy  but  as  proper  and  becoming;*^  and  that  at  no  period  has  the  Pres- 
byterian church  look^  upon  ordination  as  conveying,  through  an  apostolical 
channel  and  chain  of  unbroken  succession,  the  indelible  character,  graces,  and  in- 
fluences of  which  the  Church  of  England  holds  it  to  be  the  divinely-appointed  vehi- 
cle. {Fide  an  Address  to  the  bishops  and  clergy  at  large  of  the  Church  of  England, 
from  the  moderate  party  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  signed  by  the  Rev.  James 
Bryce,  D,D,) 

XXXVU.  But,  if  ordination  was  not  deemed  necessary  by  the  Presbyterians 
during  this  lapse  of  twenty-one  years,  after  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Presbytery  in 
Scotland,  how  were  the  Presbyterian  ministers  appointed  during  that  time!  *'  In. the 
early  stages  of  the  Reformation,"  say  the  historians,  <'  all  distinction  between  lay- 
men and  the  members  of  the  priesthood  was  utterly  contemned  as  a  Popish  preju- 
dice ; "  and  the  history  of  that  period  presents  a  number  of  preachers,  who,  inune- 
diately  on  leaving  mechanical  employments,  assumed  the  office  of  ministers. 
Ordination  to  the  clerical  functions  fell  into  entire  desuetude.  Nothing  more  was 
required  but  an  election  or  nomination  of  the  parishioners,  a  certain  examination  as 
to  morals,  and  the  gift  of  public  oratory,  and  a  verbal  appointment  by  the  presiding 
divine  to  the  charge  of  the  congregation."  Now,  the  presiding  divine  or  superinten- 
dent was,  in  most  cases,  a  mere  layman,  such  as  Erskine  of  Dun,  and  Bruce  of 
Kennet.  When  Knox  himself  had  some  scruples  about  thus  unceremoniously  taking 
Upon  himself  the  sacerdotal  office,  alleging  that  he  would  not  run  where  God  had  not 
sent  —  Rough,  who,  before  that  time,  had  assumed  the  priesthood,  preached  away 
his  scruples,  and  he  obeyed  the  call  of  the  people.    Episcopalians,  therefore,  ougirt 
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not  to  be  too  much  blamed  for  reminding  all  who  have  any  respect  for  the  sacred 
institutions  of  the  Gospel,  to  consider  well  the  importance  of  such  passages  as  these: 
—  "  How  shall  they  preach  except  they  be  sent."  (Rom.  x.  15).  "  No  man  taketh 
this  honour  to  himself."  (Heb.  v.  4).  *'  I  am  come  in  my  Father's  name,  and  ye 
receive  me  not;  if  another  shall  come  in  his  own  name,  him  will  ye  receive."  (St 
John,  v.  43).  <*  These  sought  their  register  among  those  that  were  reckoned  by 
genealogy,  but  they  were  not  found."  (Ezra  ii.  62).  It  is  frankly  admitted  by 
Episcopidians  that  these  expressions  sound  '*  ungenerously  and  uncharitably,'*  and 
they  honestly  avow  that  they  have  no  pleasure  in  citing  them ;  but  as  they  are  to  be 
found  in  the  everlasting  word  of  God,  it  is  better  (at  least  so  think  Episcopa^ans),  to 
call  men's  attention  to  them,  seeing  the  blessings  of  the  New  Covenant  are  connected 
with  them,  than  to  cry,  **  Peace,  peace ! "  It  is  more  charitable  to  tell  the  truth, 
however  disagreeable,  than  to  deceive  men  in  regard  to  a  matter  of  importance,  bow- 
ever  much  it  might,  for  the  time,  please  them  to  be  deceived.  The  Episcopalian 
judges  no  man,  nor  thinks  ungenerously  of  any  one,  he  merely  wishes  to  impress  on 
the  minds  of  all  the  importance  of  the  truths  revealed  in  tiie  Word  of  God,  and 
this  he  is  willing  to  undertake,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  uncharitable.  If  a 
commission  from  Christ  be  necessary  before  any  one  can  act  as  an  ambassador  for 
Christ  (2  Cor.  ▼.  20)  —  then  must  it  be  handed  down  in  the  way  indicated  by  such 
sayings  as  these: — **  As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you."  (St  John, 
XX.  21).  '*Stir  up  the  gift  of  God  which  is  in  thee,  by  the  putting  on  of  my  hands." 
(2  Tim.  i.  6).  "  The  things  that  thou  hast  heard  of  me,  the  same  commit  thou  to 
faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also."  (2  Tim.  ii.  2).  On  the  other 
hand,  if  such  commission  be  not  necessary,  then  may  any  man  act  as  Christ's  am- 
bassador, and  administer  the  ordinances  of  religion ;  and  every  father  of  a  family 
may  baptize  his  own  children,  or  command  his  servants  to  do  so  for  him. 

XXXVIII.  Are  Presbyterian  ministers  then  mere  laymen  I  Let  them  and  their 
flocks  decide  that  question  as  they  best  may  —  others  are  not  called  on  to  do  so,  nor 
would  it  be  either  prudent  or  right  to  intermeddle.  Bui  it  is  a  plain  historical  fact 
that,  in  many  cases,  their  predecessors  were  mere  laymen,  appointed  to  their  office 
by  the  superintendent,  who  was  also  a  layman ;  it  is  universally  admitted  that  ordina- 
tion fell  into  entire  disuse  among  them  for  the  space  of  twenty-one  years,  and  that 
the  apostolical  mode  of  ordination  by  the  imposition  of  hands  is  not  absolutely 
necessary.  If,  after  this,  they  think  that  they  differ  from  laymen  in  any  thing  con- 
nected with  the  sacerdotal  character.  Episcopalians  will  not  dispute  the  matter  with 
them.  It  may  assist  them  in  determining  the  matter,  if  they  will  candidly  answer 
these  few  questions :  —  Can  any  one  act  as  an  ambassador  for  a  prince  without  a  regs- 
lar  commission ;  or  as  a  steward  in  a  household  without  the  master's  appointment! 
What  authority  is  really  necessary  to  empower  a  man  to  act  in  Christ*s  stead  as  his 
minister  I  If  any  authority  at  all  be  necessary,  through  what  channel  is  it  to  be 
obtained,  or  by  whom  transmitted?  If  no  authority  at  all  be  necessary,  why  does 
not  every  one  lay  hold  on  sealing  ordinances,  at  the  nearest ;  and  what  right  has  any 
one  to  set  himself  up  above  his  brethren  in  this  respect } 

XXXIX.  How  do  the  Presbyterians  account  for  the  introduction  of  Episcopacy 
into  the  church  ?  By  alleging  that  the  first  Presbyterians  were  unfaithful  persons ; 
who  agreed  among  themselves  soon  after  the  death  of  the  apostles,  quietly  and  with- 
out saying  a  single  word  about  the  matter,  to  become  Episcopalians  all  of  a  sudden, 
and  so  to  erect  a  ladder  for  the  "  Man  of  Sin"  —  the  Pope—  to  mount  into  the 
papal  throne.    (Help,  Bap.,  note  to  33). 

XL.  Do  the  Presbyterians  admit  that  the  descendants  of  these  agents  of  the  Man 
of  Sin  are  to  be  esteemed  the  Church  of  Christ?  To  prove  their  charity  and  libera- 
lity of  principle,  they  say,  **  We  believe  that  they  (Episcopalians)  are  a  Chureh  of 
Christ;  but  we  positively  deny  that  they  are  the  Church  —  t.  e.,  the  only  Church  — 
of  Christ"    (Note  to  33). 

XLI.  How  many  churches  of  Christ  do  the  Presbyterians  acknowledge!  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  say ;  but,  when  they  admit  the  servants  of  the  Man  of  Sin  to  this  privilege, 
it  would  appear  that  they  are  not  over  scrupulous. 

XLI  I.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for!  It  is  not  easy  to  tell ;  but,  perhaps,  thej 
do  not  like  to  cut  off  those  whom  they  must  allow  to  have  been  at  first  led  into  their 
error  through  the  apostacy  of  the  apostolical  or  primitive  Presbyterians. 

XLI II.  Would  not  this  account  for  the  hatred  which  the  Presbyterians  in  general 
entertain  of  Episcopacy!  Yes;  because,  according  to  them,  it  must  be  a  standing 
evidence  of  the  apostacy  of  their  ancestors.    They  maintain  that  the  apostles  esta- 
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apostatized,  aod  became  EpiscopalSans.  Episcopacy  is  thns  a  monument  of  tbe  infl- 
delitj  of  the  Presbyterians,  and,  therefore,  it  is  but  natural  that  they  should  hate 

and  abhor  it. 

XLIY.  Wbat  da  Ef iseopaliaas  say  to  aU  this  f  For  once,  they  agree  with  the 
Presbyterians,  and  admit  that  Episcopacy  is  a  standing  monument  of  &  apoitacy  of 
Presbyterians;  but  they  differ  in  regard  to  some  minor  facts,  such  as  the  fime,  whieh 
they  fix  some  1400  or  1500  years  later  than  the  Presbyterians  do ;  and  also  as  to  the 
priocipal  event,  Episcopalians  being  by  no  means  convinced  that  the  Presbyterians  of 
utter  ages  have  any  good  authority  for  charging  their  ancestors  with  such  base  apos- 
tacy.  It  is  very  unfair  of  them  to  fight  with  shadows,  and  surely  not  v«ry  politie, 
when,  by  doing  so,  they  fix  such  a  blot  on  the  escutobeon  of  Preri>yterianiim* 

XLV.  What  lesson  may  an  honest  Presbyterian  layman  learn  from  all  this! 
Presbyterians,  both  lay  and  clerical,  who  have  any  clear  scriptural  views  of  the 
character  and  design  of  Christ's  church,  must  learn  that  their  everlasting  happiness 
depends  on  their  being  united  to  the  one  church  of  Christ  (1  Gor.  xii.  27 ;  Eph.  iv.4), 
as  branches  to  the  vine  (SL  John,  xv.  4),  and  as  members  to  the  head  (Col.  L  18)-- 
they  must  learn  that  when  Christ  ascended  he  gave  some  apostles,  some  teachers,  &&, 
for  the  edifying  of  his  church  (Eph.  iv.  10,  &e.);  and  that  he  warned  all  to  beware 
of  others  who  should  come  in  his  name,  but  who  would  be  mere  usurpers,  whose 
ministry  he  wifl  not  acknowledge  (St.  Matt.  vii.  22);  and  hence  they  must  learn  that 
it  IS  both  fbe  doty  and  the  interest  of  every  man  to  try  the  spirito  whether  they  be  of 
God(IJobB,iv.  I);  to  seek  for  sealing  ordtaanoes  only  in  the  church  of  Chriet^ 
and  at  tbe  hands  of  those  who  have  his  aonunission  to  dispense  them,  and  to  fetum 
to  the  church,  if  they  shall  find  that  they  have  unhappily  wandered  a  single  step 
from  iU  border.  (2  Chron.  xwt.  9).  Thus  are  all  faithful  and  humble  disciples  of 
Christ  to  come  in  the  the  unity  of  fiuth,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto 
perieetioD  in  Christ  Jesut  (Eph.  iv.  S3) :  to  whom,  with  tiie  Father  and  the  Haly 
Ofacaty  be  glory  for  ever.    Amen. 

Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  late  Thomas  Rennell,  DJ>.,  Dean  of 
Winchester.    London:  Leslie.  8vo.  (pp.224.)  1840. 

Thb  libnoy  of  the  late  Dean  of  Winchester  oonsists  of  books  on  theo- 
toffv,  Hampton  Lectores,  Scriptures  in  various  languages,  Ballarium 
B^mtnam,  Councils,  wofksrelatife  to  the  Jesuite  and  Poneiy,  Liturgical 
works,  single  sermons  in  volumes,  and  theological  and  miscellaneoas 
Tracts.  They  arc  all  in  the  best  condition;  and  we  learn  from  the  memoir 
of  the  dean's  life  prefixed,  that  this  singularly  fine  collection  of  books  is 
the  accumulation  of  more  than  a  century  by  the  late  dean,  and  his  fcther 
and  grandfather  Thomas  Rennell,  re<^r  of  Drewsteignton,  Devon,  who 
died  in  1764.  His  son,  Thomas  Rennell,  M.A.,  was  prebendary  of 
Winchester,  and  died  in  1798 ;  whose  son,  the  late  dean  of  Winchester, 
was  bom  February  8,  1764.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  afterwards 
proceeded  to  King's  College,  Cambridge;  where,  in  1778,  he  obtained 
the  bachelors  prize,  for  a  Latin  essay  on  the  subject  of  government 

On  taking  holy  orders,  he  served  the  curacy  of  Bamack,  m  the  county 
of  Northampton,  of  which  his  father  was  the  rector.  At  an  eariier  age 
than  usual  he  was  appointed  a  prebendary  in  Wmchester  caAedral. 
Soon  aftOT  he  took  charge  of  the  populous  pwish  of  Alton,  m  Hamp- 
shire  In  1792  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Magnus,  London 
Bridge ;  and  in  1797  he  resigned  his  prebendal  stall,  in  consequence 
of  having  accepted  the  Mastership  of  the  Temple,  at  the  urgent  desire 

Dr/ Rennell  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Winchester  in  1805, 
althouffh  opposed  to  Mr.  Pitt's  views  on  the  popery  question.  He  re- 
sided the  rectory  of  St  Magnus  in  1806,  and  in  1814  exchanged  the 

VOL.    II.  ^ 
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.vicaiBge  of  Alton  for  that  of  Barton  Stacey,  in  Hampshire.  Increaang 
infirmities  induced  him  to  resign  the  masterahip  of  the  Temple  in  1827, 
and  he  died  at  the  Deanery,  Winchester,  full  of  years  and  of  honour,  on 
the  3 1st  of  March,  1840,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

This  meagre  sketch  is  drawn  up  from  the  account  of  his  life,  which 
Mr.  Leslie  has  prefixed  to  the  catalogue  of  his  extensive  and  valuable 
library,  which  is  now  offered  for  sale  at  exceedingly  low  prices.  Such 
another  opportunity  may  not  soon  occur  for  young  clerg3anen  to  supply 
themselves  with  the  best  works  in  theology  and  general  literature,  and 
we  recommend  an  early  visit  to  Mr.  Leslie's  emporium,  as  from  the 
dean's  celebrity  his  library  is  rapidly  changing  hands. 

Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity^  abiding  with  the  Church  of  Christ  <wt 
Earth.  Three  Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Hall,  M.A.  London: 
1839. 

Mr.  Hall  is  the  rector  of  Milston,  Wiltshire,  as  well  as  the  minister 
of  Tavistock  Chapel,  Broad  Court,  Drury  Lane,  and  where  these  ser- 
mons were  preached.    There  are  many  good  things  in  them^  biit  we 
think  Mr.  Hall  has  taken  a  wrong  view  of  justification,  which  he  says 
''  is  not  only  the  foundation  of  all  truth,  but  the  exposure  and  overthrow 
of  all  falsehood  propagated  under  the  name  and  semblance  of  truth." 
(p.  17).     How  this  can  be  we  do  not  veiy  well  see,  as  Christ  says  that 
He  himself  is  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life>  without  whom  no 
man  cometh  to  the  Father.     We  come  to  the  Father  through  Christ  in 
•  holy  baptism,  when  we  receive  the  grace  of  justification  or  the  remission 
of  sins,  and  which  is  not  a  matter  of  strong  imagination,  adopted  after 
the  excitement  of  some  powerfiil  sermon  or  appalling  accident,  but  the 
gift  of  God.     "  In  many  of  the  systems,"  he  continues>  *'  invented  by 
men  against  the  gospel  of  God  and  of  his  Christ,  fallacy  upon  fallacy 
is  so  insidiously  disguised  under  the  garb  of  devotion,  that  the  Christian 
is  scarcely  able,  in  his  simplicity^  to  separate  latent  error  from  apparent 
truth."    This  is  true,  but  we  cannot  say  so  much  for  the  next  sentence, 
in  the  sense  that  he  means  it:-^''  But  once  bring  the  doctrine  of  ju8tifica>- 
tion,  with  all  the   force  of  scriptural  argument  and  consistency,  to 
bear   upon   the  devices  of  the  pretender,  his  walls  and  bulwarks  wiU 
soon  lie  headlong  in  the  dust."    The  next  shows,  however,  what  the 
preacher   really  means,    which  is,   that  the    Oxford  Tracts   are    the 
"systems  invented  by  men:" — "However  the  wisdom  of   man  may 
.have  devised  a  cloak  of  maliciousness  by  hiding  counsel  without  know*- 
ledge — by  calling  evil  good^  and  good  evil;  and  putting  darkness  for 
light,  and  light  for  darkness ;  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter  ;— 
bring  but  the  light  of  justification  by  faith  to  shine  upon  the  form  of 
godliness,  the  mystery  of  iniquity  will  immediately  stand  i^vealed  in 
all  its  vileness  and  deformity.    The  abominations  of  popery  will  be  found 
skulking  under  the  mysticism  of  Oxford,  and  the  recuessness  of  in» 
^delity  under  the  rationalism  of  Halle  and  Berlin."  (pp.  17, 18.) 

The  author  says,  in  his  preface,  that  these  sermons  w^»  deliveiod 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  were  listened  to  with  deep  attention, 
and  had  subsequently  become  the  subject  of  conversation  and  inquiry  in 
many  quarters.  He,  therefore,  resolved  to  print,  as  nearly  as  he 
could  recal  to  memory  after  a  lapse  of  several  months,  the  substoMce 
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6f  the  three  diecpimef.  So  after  all  they  were  delivered  estiampcfte, 
and  as  thdserhefore  us  are  only  the  sahstance  of  those  originally  deH- 
Tered,  it  is  impossible  to  guess  what  setuaium  the  cri^nah  may  have 
excited,  or  what  part  of  them  actually  were  delivered.  They  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  essays  thrown  into  the  form  of  sermons;  for 
after  the  lapse  of  several  months,  it  is  scarcdy  possible  that  Mr.  Hdl 
could  write  down  what  he  actually  said  in  the  pulpit 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  EPISCOPAL  MAGAZINE. 

Bib,— Agreeably  to  the  wish  which  you  have  expressed  in  your  letter  to 
me  of  September  11,  I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  transmitting  to  you, 
for  publication  in  the  Episcopal  Magazine,  my  views  of  the  present 
signs  of  the  times.  Remarkable  as  they  may  be,  they  are,  in  truth, 
pretty  much  what  I  was  led.  to  anticipate  generally  in  my  Sacred 
Calendar  of  Prophecy,  published  with  Messrs.  Rivingtons,  as  my  last 
and  most  matured  scheme  of  interpretation,  in  the  year  1828. 

I.  From  certain  distinct  notes  specified  in  the  roll  of  prophecy  itself, 
1  was  there  led  to  express  a  supposition,  that  the  period  of  three  times 
and  a  half,  or  1260  mystical  days,  commenced  in  the  year  604.  Con- 
seqdently,  if  such  a  supposition  be  correct,  that  period  will  terminate  in 
the  year  1864. 

I.  have  seen  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  either  of  my  general 
system,  as  set  forth  in  my  Sacred  Calendar,  or  of  the  present  par* 
ticular  supposition ;  but,  as  I  pretend  not  to  infallibility,  the  termination 
of  the  period  in  the  year  1864  is,  of  course,  hypothetical,  depending 
altogether  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  opinion  touching  its  commence<^ 
ment« 

At  all  events,  whether  my  specific  opinion  be  correct  or  incorrect,  we 
cannot  be  very  far  rembved  from  the  expiration  of  the  period.  For,  as 
Bishop  Kurd  justly  remarked  so  far  ago  as  the  year  1772,  we  may,  from 
the  plain  statements  of  prophecy,  combined  with  the  explanatory  attes-> 
tations  of  history,  indubitably  mark  out  the  time  about  which  the 
period  must  have  commenced ;  and  the  time  is  so  remote  that,  agree* 
ably  to  his-  own  reasonable  observation,  very  much  of  the  allotted 
period-— not  much  less,  in  short,  than  twelve  centuries — must,  even 
when  he  wrote,  have  Tun  out.  (See  Hurd's  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Rrophecy.     (Sermon  xi.,  §  v.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  188—194.) 

Now,  if  this  might  truly  be  said  by  Uiat  eminent  prelate  in  the  year 
1772,  it  may  still  more  forcibly  be  said  in  the  present  day,  after  a  lapse 
of  sixty-eight  years ;  and,  accordingly,  every  past  and  passing  event 
seems  to  indicate  that  we  are  approaching  very  near  to  the  grand  pre- 
dicted crisis. 

II.  The  matters  laid  down  in  prophecy,  as  occurring  either  at  or  very 
shortly  before  the  termination  of  the  1260  years,  are  the  following:  — 
The  drying  up  of  the  waters  of  Ae  Euphrates ;  the  issuing  forth  of  three 
Evil  Spirits^  which  should  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  great  confederacy  of 
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iU  kiatt  of  tlifr  4i«^ided  BtBAiii  fimpiH  ^  ^o  Mmaekafioiiof  the  tlain 
Bemw loyiae  inder  its  reriTcd  8e?«Qtli  Hea4»  whiofa  had  bMimertftUy 
wowHUd  Vy  the  iwovd ;  ihe  oordkl  uBtoo  o£  the  Febe  Prophet  with 
this  gvMil  confederacy,  eetaog  vndet  the  revired  seventh  head  of  Ike 
empire :  the  total  destruction  of  the  confedeiacj  is  Pelestioe,  which  it 
had  iofaded ;  and  the  restoration  of  Israel,  partly  meonverted  and 
partly  converted,  in  a  time  of  nnenynpled  tnnihle  and  calamity. 

These  are  the  chief  matters  annonnced,  as  connected  with  the  ap- 
proaching close  of  the  1260  years.  How  far  they  have  begun  to  occur 
m  the  events  of  the  day^  every  one  must  judge  for  himself;  but  if  that 
period  terminates  in  the  year  1864^  which  I  think  the  most  probable 
date  of  its  termination,  or  even  (as  Bishop  Hard  would  speak)  if  it 
terminates  about  that  time^  the  obvious  presumption  is,  that  they  will 
either  have  actually  commenced,  or  that  they  are  on  the  very  point  of 
commencement. 

L  The  first  of  the  matters^  which  I  have  specified^  it  the  drying  up 
of  the  watecs  of  the  Euphrates* 

That  by  the  waters  of  tie  S^tfktnieB  we  are  to  understimd  liie 
OUmimm  Emptre,  is  the  almost  imiversal  opinion  of  commentators; 
and  in  that  opinion,  after  the  fiillest  analogical  examinadon,  I  cenfess 
myself  most  fully  to  conenr .  Now^  in  abstract  arrangement  on  the 
invaluable  principle  of  Mr.  Mede,  the  1260  years  terminale  with  the 
^ffiision  ef  the  seventh  apocalyptic  vial-.  Censequenfly,  since  the  drying 
op  of  the  Euphrates,  or  the  sradual  subversion  of  the  Ottoman  En> 
piro,  is  pkoed  under  the  immediately  preceding  sixth  vial,  we  are  In  a 
manner  forced  to  conclude  that,  if  the  effusion  of  (he  seventh  idal^  whkh 
synchronizes  with  the  expiration  of  the  1260  years,  will  thence  occur 
III  the  year  1864,  the  drying  up  of  the  Euphrates  must  in  all  probaibility 
h&ve  already  commenced,  and  wiU  dmtiniie  t»  advuiee  until  the  OttcH 
man  Empire  shcdl  be  eiikimly  subverted,  and  broken  up  by  partilion* 

If,  then,  we  turn  to  fa^  we  shall,  peiilape,  have  reason  tef  believe 
thai  the  sixth  vial  h§gan  to  flow,  and  that  die  pfooess  of  Ottoman  ex* 
haustion  actually  eommmced,  in  the  year  1821,  with  (he  now  finally 
ncoeasfiil  insurreetifon  of  Greece. 

That  same  exhaustian  has  anoe  progressively  advBiiced>  in  the  enee 
■deject  ptovincea  of  Egypt  and  Syria;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  imue 
el  the  pneacKt  quadruple  allianee  professedly  coneeeted  to  support  the 
Qltomui  fkitonttf.  iem  penons^  1  suppose,  can  seriously  heiiete  that  it 
ia  capable  of  support  as  a  refdly  effective  and  independent  sovereignty. 
H^^tlker  the  allies. be  svccessftii  or  mnuccessiii],  wo  m^y  equally  and- 
fapate  a  progressive  partition  and  flnal> extinction  of  the  Turkish  power; 
and  from  the  whole  apocaljfptia  context  of  the  sixth  viiil,.  it  seems 
difficult  to  avoid  the  eenclusion  that  sueb  partition  and  extmction  w31 
lead  to  a  general  wur,  and  thus  ultimately  bring  on  the  fomiation  of 
that  last  great  antihehristiaa'  oonfederacy,  which  is  destined^  at  the  time 
of  the  endy  tabe  broken  between  the  seas  hi  PUestine. 

9.  Accordingly,  the  ibimation  of  that  confederacy  is  pkeed  mider  the 
same  vial  as  &e  subvenion  of  Turkey ;  and  the  agents  which  bring 
about  its  formation,  or  its  gathering  together,  are  said  to  be  three  un- 
clean spirits,  issuii^  severally  from  the  mouths  of  the  dragon,  axid  tibe 
wild  beasts  and  the  false  prophet. 

The    thiee    unclean    spirits,    dwng   signa    (ifowdpra  (r^^ilov    vulg. 
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fiideaiis  ffjgiift)*  or  piedittdaf  wond«rM  lettlti^  wUek  M  «iie  pmioi 
ceidd  waroely  have  l>eeii  antkipatad,  are  efkteitljr  eoovgh  ihNe  poteiM 
and  energetic  piincipka  of  actioD,  which,  however  imexpeOedlT  d  priori^ 
haivieiuoiuly  co-operate  in  the  gatberiag  tofether  a  temddable  eonfe<* 
derac^r  agunst  piue  lefigim  and  the  porposee  of  the  Ahoiightv.  I  onee 
tfaonght  that  these  apnits  were  said  to  w&rk  miirdcU$,  and  that  the  ex- 
pnssaiea  referred  to  the  pretended  miracles  of  popery ;  hat,  however  such 
an  interpretation  night  fitlv  apply  to  the  spirit  which  proceeds  from 
the  Use  pvophet,  it  is  i^inly  inapplicahle  to  the  other  two  spirits,  aod 
thanoe  (I  ocnoeive)  unienaUe* 

Now,  m  matter  ef  fact,  we  certainly  see,  at  the  very  time  when  such 
a  detdioyiment  might  be  expected,  three  principles  in  joint  operation 
lor  a  common  object  of  evil. 

The,  principles  of  inidelity,  strongly  exhibited  and  embodied  in  the 
form  of  irreUffioas  and  praclicfdly  unbelieving  Political  Ezpedieney,  may 
jiistly  be  said  to  spring  directly  from  the  dragon  or  Salan.  The  prin- 
ciple of  Demoevatic  Anarchy  now  fermenting  in  the  western  empire,  and 
deeply  ]«pregnated  both  with  sensHoMty  and  infidelity,  may  similarly 
he  said  to  ^dng  oat  of  the  Wild  Beast,  or  the  corrupt  mass  oi  that  tern- 
pwal  em^nie  aew  Lying  politicallv  dead  as  a  whole,  by  the  excision  of 
Ua  shartflived  seveaSih  or  Imperial  Francic  Head ;  and  the  pdnd^le  of 
active  Popish  Propagandism,  now  in  energetic  and  almost  universal 
^eiatim»i.indisp«tab]y  q^nngs  fi»m  the  Fdbe  Prophet,  or  the  theelo^al 
impester  of  the  Vatican. 

Whether  these  three  Principles,  whidi  may  be  seen  and  estimated  by 
all  men  as- being  actually  at  present  in  full  eperaHion,  be  or  be  not  tbs 
three  iSasleaii.  Spirits^  whieb,  accordiog  to  prophetic  chronology,  about 
this  piseeise  time  may  be  eapected  to  aaom  themselves^  must  be  left  to 
the  jn^pDent  of  the  diligent  and  caatioos  inquiver. 

2^.  The  resuflcitatioBi  of  the  slain  Reauan  Smpire,  under  its  revived 
seventh  head,,  has  not  yet  occurred. 

If  i  be  ri^  in  my  .opiaie»  that  the  sbni^btered  shor^ltived  seventh 
head  of  the  empire.was  the  Francic  emperorship  mortally  woundbd  hy  &e 
swoid,  in  the  year  1816>  the  result,  according  to  the  voioo  of  nrophecy^ 
wXL  b^  that  that  same  head,  reprosonted  bgr  a  new  successful  military 
adirentuxmv  wittr  revive  in.France,  and  will  take  llie  decided  tead  of  the 
gMmd  iUiti«<chsistaaa  eOBfedenuT',  inaomaach  as  thai  confederaey  i»  de* 
scribed  aa  being  compesed  of  die  wild  beast,  under  the  last  head>  and  the 
vassal  ktnflp  of  hi»  empire,  and  the  fidi»  Rbman  prophet. 

Since  the  temporal  western  empire^  ia  tiiis  its  last  hrm,  k  destined 
to  ascend  eol  of  the  tbym  of  mighty  waitem,  we  seem,,  on  the  well 
aeeevtaifled  ground  e£  the  fifpaitifs  Tangaage  of  Bymb(^  tO' eoHeet  that 
it  wiE epiing oat  of  anew  tremendous  vevi^stion,  which  will,  pmpara* 
tively,  shake  to  pieces  the  present  intermediate  govermnmit  of  ramce; 

4.  The  eordis^  union  of  the  Fidse  PDenhet,  wkk  modem  lilberaliBm, 
whick  siuf^e  word,  ee  we  all  know,,  compreoends  the  tsro  allied  ideas  of 
InfidsHty  and^  Anavshy,.  we  may-s^e^y  sea 

fienee^  we:  can  bsveno>  difficultly  in*  understanding  haw  tSi^same  iabe 
prophet  will,  at  length,  be  found  in  close  union  with  the  revived  seventh 
huA  and  his  combined  vassai  kii^gs^  as  fbretold  by  St;  John,  in  the 
^mtk  crusade  of  the  great  anti*christian<  confederacy. 

'fiba  dteirtnctim  ^  this  oonfedeiacy  in  Palesfeinev  acBordiBg  Itr^e  ma* 
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renal  voice  of  prophecy^  is  still  futare :  and,  tbus,  establishes  the  9h* 
stiact  position,  that  the  1260  yean  hare  not  as  yet  expired,  and,  €on<* 
seqaently,  that  the  seventh  visa  of  consummation  has  not  as  yet  begon 
to  flow.  Nevertheless,  if  the  1260  yean  expire  either  in,  or  (as  Bishop 
Hurd  speaks),  about  the  year  1864,  the  destntction  of  die  confederacy, 
and,  therefore,  iifariiari,  its  formation,  cannot  be  very  Ult  distant* 

6*  A  similar  remark  appHes  to  the  restoration  of  Israel,  for  which  the 
drying  up  of  the  waten  of  the  Euphrates  prepares  a  way.  It  has  not 
yet  occurred.  Therefore,  since  its  occurrence  is  distinctly  fixed  to  the 
termination  of  the  1260  yean,  and  the  war  of  the  great  anti-christian  ocm* 
federacy,  the  1260  yean  themselves  cannot  as  yet  have  expired. 

When  Popery,  and  Infidelity,  and  lawless  Anarchy  are  finally  de-> 
stroyed  in  the  apparently  miraculous  breaking  up  of  the  anti-chnstian 
confederacy,  then  will  the  Sanctuary  be  cleansed  nom  the  long  accumu- 
lated filth  of  ages,  then  will  the  converted  Israelites,  the  (reclaimed  Bride 
of  the  Lamb,)  become  the  theological  head  of  the  nations,  then  will  the 
predicted  period  of  religious  purity  and  blessedness  commence. 

in.  The  present  position  of  England  I  have  spoken  of  somewhat  at 
latge  in  a  work  of  mine  just  pnolished  with  Mr.  Seeley,  entitled 
*'  CMst's  Discourse  at  Capernaum  fatal  to  the  Doctrine  of  Transuh* 
stantiation/*  where  the  passage  alluded  to  will  be  found  in  a  note  at  page 
234-242. 

Since  the  unhappy  amalgamation  of  our  once  Protestant  constitution 
with  the  papal  apostasy,  an  amalgamation  avowedly  conducted  on  prin- 
ciples of  mere  Uod-distrusting  political  expediency  by  a  body  of  legisla- 
ton,  who  had  all  sworn*  their  belief  to  be  iAi^i  popery  is  idolatry,  I  am 
compelled  to  fear  that  the  position  of  England  is  any  thing  rather  than 
safe. and  satis&ctory.  Somewhat  like  the  Israelities  of  old,  we  have  in* 
timately  and  affectionately,  and  encouragingly,  associated  and  blended  our- 
selves with  a  supentition  abhorred  of  God,  and  doomed  to  speedy 
destruction :  and,  unless  we  disentangle  ourselves,  I  do  not  perceive  how 
the  supentition  can  be  destr^ed  without  our  being  more  or  less  subjec- 
ted to  calamity  in  its  ruin.  With  our  eyes  open,  for  our  rvden  swore 
that  popery  is  idolatry,  doubtless  for  the  universal  instruction  of  Eng- 
land, touching  its  true  nature,  we  have  chosen  our  line  of  conduct:  iind 
we  must,  I  suppose,  abide  by  the  consequence.  The  prophetic  call  is  t 
^*  Come  out  of  her  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and 
that  ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues.  But  we,  so  far  from  coming  out  of 
her,  nave  deliberately  entered  info  her,  and  are  systematically  affording 
her  all  the  patronage  and  encouragement  in  our  power  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Hence,  through  the  spirit  of  Propagandism,  many  unstable 
souls  are  becoming  partaken  of  her  sins :  and,  hence,  unless  we  retrace 
our  steps,  I  see  not,  prophetically  speaking,  how  we  can  avoid  nation- 
ally partaking  of  her  plagues. 

Of  course,  it  will.be  understood  that  I  Boesk  solely  of  a  religious  sys- 
tem. Many  estimable  individuals,  I  doubt  not,  may  be  found  in  the 
communion  of  Rome :  but  the  system  itself  is  sternly  denounced  in  pn>- 
pbecy,  and  is  justly  reprobated  by  the  reformed  and  truly  apoatoucal 
Church  of  England. 

IV.  As  for  we  present  efforts  and  spread  of  Popery,  I  see  nothing 
but  what  firom  prophecy  must  necessarily  have  been  expected.  Without 
some  tempoiazy  success  and  extension.  Popery  could  not  be  in  that  ram- 
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uaat  state  which  is  evidently  aeeribed  to  it  in  the  day  of  final  excision. 
Its  present  moTements  I  conceive  to  be  its  last  straggles  preparatory  to 
its  complete  destruction. 

v.  The  harvest  of  God's  wrath  against  apostate  Christendom  I  con* 
sider  to  have  been  gathered  in  daring  the  miseries  prodaced  by  the  first 
French  Revelation,  extending  from  the  year  1789  to  the  year  1815. 
What  we  must,  therefore,  next  look  out  for  is  the  treadinff  of  the  vin- 
tage of  God's  wrath :  and,  unless  my  view  of  prophecy  be  altogether 
enroneoos,  we  may  expect  this  vintage  very  speedily  to  commence.  Even 
mere  poUtidans  have  annoanced  their  conviction  that  the  next  general 
war  will  be  a  war  of  principles :  and  prophecy  describes  the  final  war  as 
a  Hme  of  trouble  tuch  st  never  wa$  since  there  was  a  nation,  A 
general  feeling  is,  I  believe^  abroad,  that  we  are  upon  the  eve  of  some 
great  crisis :  and  I  suspect  that  the  general  feeling  is  not  far  mistaken. 

VI.  In  the  great  final  war,  the  king  of  the  North  and  the  king  of  the 
South  are  represented  by  Daniel  as  vehemently  opposing  the  Wilful 
Roman  king,  who  is  the  head  of  the.Anti-christian  Confederacy,  but  yet 
as  being  unable  to  prevent  his  occupation  of  Palestine,  previous  to  his 
ultimate  destruction. 

The  whole  context  of  the  prophecy  contained  in  the  eleventh  chapter 
of  Daniel,  compels  us,  on  thb  mnciple  of  consistent  exposition,  to  set 
down  these  two  kings  as  the  then  sovereignties  of  Syria  and  Egypt. 
They  evidently  start  up  in  conseqaenoe  of  Uie  overthrow  and  partition 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  But  whether,  at  that  period,  Syria  and  Egypt 
will  be  independent  sovereignties,  or  whether  they  will  be  in  the  occa<- 
pation  of  two  great  Earopean  powers,  time  alone  can  positively  interpret 
to  us.  Thus  far,  however,  is  certain.  Whoever  shall  respectively  be 
the  masters  of  Syria  and  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  end,  or  at  the  close 
of  the  1260  years,  will  constitute  Daniel's  kings  of  the  North  and 
the  South ;  and  these  two  kings  are  distinctly  stated  as  being  in  full 
opposition  to  the  Wilful  King.  More  than  this  no  peison  can  safely 
pretend  to  say  at  present. 

VII.  On  tne  whole,  though  more  minute  points  (such,  for  instance, 
as  the  matters  propounded  in  Isaiah  xix.,  23---25,  respecting  which  you 
aak  my  opinion),  can  only  be  explained  by  the  event,  the  final  restora* 
tion  and  conversion  of  Israel  and  Judah,  are,  I  think,  quite  indis* 
putable ;  and,  in  the  present  day,  it  is  impossible,  if  we  attend  to  the 
chronology  of  prophecy,  not  to  be  struck,  as  an  eminent  sign  of  the 
times,  with  the  remarkable  bearing  of  events  toward  Palestine  and  the 
East.  As  a  yet  additional  sign,  I  may  note  the  softening  of  the  mind 
of  Christian  nations  towards  die  long-abhorred  and  too  long  persecuted 
children  of  Jadah ;  from  which  we  may  reasonably  expect  a  correspon- 
dent soflening  on  their  part.  The  mode  in  whicn  the  late  scandalous 
persecution  ol  the  Jews  in  the  East,  on  the  silly  exploded  fancies  of  the 
dark  ages,  has  been  taken  up  in  London,  and  assented  to  by  the  envoys 
of  foreign  powers,  I  consider  as  an  auspicious  token  for  good.  In  the 
encient  apoloffue,  the  furious  blast  of  the  tempest  only  made  the 
traveller  wrap  his  doak  the  more  closely  about  him ;  but  the  warm  rays 
of  the  sun  speedily  led  him  to  throw  it  ofi*  altogether.  The  conversion 
of  the  Jews  will  usher  in  the  seneral  conversion  of  the  Gentile  world; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  rar  our  misunderstanding  with  China  may 
ultimately  open  to  the  upspel  that  hitherto  almost  hermetically  sealed 
empire. 
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I  have  ttow,  to  tiie  best  of  my  flMKty  and  judgvcDU  MnplM  Mth 
the  widb  irttieh  jou  liaire  done  me  the  honour  of  espreaatng  to  ne ;  and 
if  this  communication  shall  be  instrumental  in  taming  the  miads  of 
my  Qountrymen  from  the  gross  and  grovelling  utilitananism  oi  this 
world  to  matters  connected  with  the  ultimate  aniveisal  difiusiwi  ^  pare 
Christianity,  I  shall  have  my  wish  fulfilled. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

G.  &  Fabeb. 
JSherburj^M<mM,    ^epi-  19,  1840. 


THE   CLEANSING   OF  THE    SANCTUARY. 

TO   THB   EDITOR  OF  THB   BPI800PAL   MAGAZINE. 

Si&9  ^  Yput  correspondwt  P.  A.  assumes  Ihat  the  period  of  2300 
yeiurs  minr  be  dated  m>m  the  same  time  as  the  seventy  weeks,  4x  490 
years  before  the  crucifixion,  which  is  certainly  the  time  when  '*  reconcitia- 
tion  ibr  iniqui^"  was  made:  bm  why  deduct  the  thirty-three  years  of  our 
Lmrd's  life,  which  would  make  Ihe  incamatioa  be  the  time  of  roconcilia* 
tion  P  It  appeszs  that  P.  A«  has  thus  nimbly  escaped  a  dilemma, 
because*  odierwise,  the  "  cleansing/'  aeoording  to  his  calcoiatioii,  would 
have  taken  plaoe  in  1810,  and  that  it  did  not,  does  not  vequins  demon* 
stratioB.  1  have  the  same  (Olijection  to  the  date  assumed  by  P.  A*  as  te 
the  firmer,  namely,  that  there  was  not  in  the  yeaf  457  bx.  any  par- 
ticular circumetsnce  or  event  on  which  '^  to  rest  as  a  point  of  depaitnre, 
so  to  speak/* 

It  was  in  the  first  year  of  Belshazzar's  reign,  or  the  year  656 
B.O.,  when  Daniel  had  his  vision  of  the  four  beasts  or  empires, 
the  last  of  which  is  the  papacy,  and  which  he  was  shown  would  last 
**  until  a  time  and  times,  and  the  dividing  of  a  time,"  fnnn  the  period 
of  its  rise.  All  commentators  are  agreed  that  the  two  times  and  a  half 
time  signify  1260  days  or  years,  "  each  day  for  a  year,"  during  which 
long  period,  Daniel  was  informed  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  should  be 
worn  out  by  "  the  fourth  beast  which  was  diverte  from  all  others."  He 
was  also  informed  that  the  four  beasts  were  four  kings,  the  fourth  or  last 
of  whom  was  to  be  diverse  from  the  others,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  to  be 
a  temporal  but  an  iBcclesiastical  prince,  who  should  tread  down  and  break  in 
pieces  tbe  whole  earth,  and  wear  out  the  saints,  L  e.,  persecute  die  chnscU 
The  rm  of  this  fourtti  beast  or  ecclesiastical  empire,  which  is  eertainly 
"  diverse  fi*om  all  the  beasts,  or  secular  empires,  whidi  went  befoie  it," 
was,  in  the  year  606,  when  the  usurper  of  the  Uiione  of  the  CsBsaxs  con* 
ferred  on  Boniface,  bishop  of  Borne,  the  title  of  '*  universal  bishop  and 
supreme  head  of  the  church.'*  After  that,  the  pope  or  ''little  horn,"  be* 
gan  to  exercise  a  jurisdiction  till  then  unheaid  of  in  the  church ;  the 
saints  were  then  formally  delivered  into  his  hand,  and  the  power  of  per* 
secution  which,  in  due  time,  he  most  cruelly  exercised,  was  conferred  on 
him  by  the  Emperor.  I  assume,  then,  that  the  year  of  Christ  606 
is  the  date  of  the  1260  years,  which  make  the  last  part  of  tlie  2400 
years. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Atonement  on  the  cross,  as  P.  A*  aays, 
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irtt  Ae  '<^  teeoneiitttioR  for  itnqnitjr ; "  and  DsoM  Mnaelf  fixes  the  liate 
of  the  longer  period  "  from  tbie  goins  forth  of  (he  commandm^t  to  re- 
8I0IB  and  to  build  Jerusalem^"  whicoj  we  laam  from  Ezra,  was  in  die 
year^M  B.o.y  or  when  Cyrus  had  succeeded  to  the  united  Medo-Pefsiau 
thrme.    "  Now«  in  the  second  year  of  &eir  coming  nnio  the  house  of 
God,  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  second  month,  b^an  Zembbabel .  ,  ,  .  io  set 
forward  the  work  of  the  hauee  of  the  Lord ....  and  when  the  builders 
hid  ihefoundation  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord/' '    Well,  then,  we  must 
date  the  commencement  of  the  longer  period,  whedier  it  be  2400  or  2300 
yean,  in  the  year  534  B.C.    But  the  longer  and  the  shorter  period  of 
2400  and  1260  years  must  terminate  together,  at  the  time  of  the  end; 
and,  therefore,  by  computing  2400  years  from  the  date  of  the  return  of 
the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  in  the  year  534  B.C.,  and  the 
1260  years  from  the  year  606  of  the  Christian  era»  when  die  fourth 
beast's   spiritual  empire  and  the  desolating  rerolt  of  Mahomet  com- 
menced, they  will  both  exactly  terminate  in  the  year  1866.    Whereas, 
if  2300  be  me  correct  reading,  the  longer  period  mast  have  terminated 
seventy-four  years  ago,  in  the  year  1766,  while  the  shorter  period  of 
1260  years  is  not  terminated  yet.     P.  A.  prefers  the  2300  of  the  autho- 
rized translation,  because  the  2400,  which  is  esteemed  the  correct  reading, 
wodd  throw  him  a  century  out  in  his  calculation,  and  postpone  the 
cleansbg  of  the  sanctuary  tfll  the  year  1943.    The  termination  of  these 
tviro  periods  is  to  be  the  cotntMncement  of  the  final  restoration  of  the 
Jews,  during  '*  a  time  of  trouble,  such  as  never  was,  since  there  was  a 
nation,  even  to  that  same  time,"  which  seems,  from  the  aspect  of  politi- 
cal events^  to  be  ne^er  even  than  1843.     If  the  year  1866  be  the  true 
time  for  the  cleansing  of  the  sanctuary,  the  date  fixed  by  P.  A.  would 
give  little  more  than  a  cycle  of  twenty  years  to  accomplish  the  terrible 
events  which  we  are  told  win  precede  and  accompany  the  restoration  of 
God's  ancient  and  favourite  people  to  the  land  of  their  fiithers. 

Hiere  are,  at  present,  mighty  indications  that  the  rime  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching when  the  Jews  shall  be  gathered  from  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
All  the  great  European  powers  are  arming;,  and  "  the  rich  blood  of  kings*' 
seems  to  be  on  fire;  the  papal  world  is  m  a  fearful  state  of  convulsion ; 
the  Jews  are  in  a  state  of  excitement  and  ludtation,  and  the  land  of 
Syria  seems  destined  to  be  the  battle-field.  The  punctilios  of  hollow 
professions  and  hypocritical  protocols  only  induce  the  powers  sullenly  to 
&eep  Uie  peace,  while  the  "  king  of  the  north,"  Russia,  is  ready  to  come 
against  ^em  *'  like  a  whirlwind,  with  chariots  and  with  horsemen  and  with 
many  i^hips."  The  Ottoman  empire  is  now  a  mere  shadow,  and  its  en- 
iate  subversion  seems  to  be  at  hand,  when  the  mystic  Euphrates  will  be 
completely  exhausted.  The  barlwrian,  too,  that  mles  m  Egypt  and 
"Syria  seems  to  be  involved  in  that  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  which  appears  to 
be  on  the  point  of  fulfilment,  when  *'  the  Egyptian  shall  know  ike  Lord, 
and  'shall  ao  sacrifice  and  oblation^ 


1  Ezra,!.  1;  iii.a  ^ 
*  And  If  TO,  contemptible  u  ipecfk  on  the  poliiicfll  horlzoi^  miglit  attiaet  vrf  stten- 
tioD,  we  may  see  the  presbyterian  sea  agitated  and  tossed  with  rdigiotts  frenzy  and 
ezcitement}  aod  oastijig  up  the  mire  and  4iitt  of  hensy  and  rebdlioa ;  while  the 
SBglo-eathoUc  church  alms  in  all  tfaesarth  «i9«fi  mt  and  tranquillity.— Ed. 
VOL.  XI.  4  c 
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^  In  that  dagr «.  e.  the  aooomi^liineDt  of  Malaebi,  L  U,)  sbftU  them  be  a  hlghwiqr 

oat  of  Egypt  to  Assyria,  and  the  Assyrian  shall  come  into  Egypt,  aiid  the  Egyptian 
into  Assyria,  and  the  Egyptians  shall  serve  with  the  Assyrians.  In  that  day  shall 
Israel  be  the  third  with  Egypt  and  with  Assyria,  eren  a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the 
land :  whom  the  Lord  of  Hosti  shall  bless,  saying,  blessed  be  Egypt  my  people^  and 
Assyria  the  work  of  my  hands,  and  Israel  mine  inheritance."  ^ 

The  time  of  unexampled  trouble — the  "  troublous  times"  predicted 
by  Daniel — seems  to  be  approaching,  and  political  events  to  be  hastening 
the  crisis  when,  in  the  midst  of  war  and  unexampled  bloodshed  and 
slaiishter,  the  Jews  will  be  restored  to  their  own  land ;  after  which  Satan 
will  he  bound  a  thousand  years,  '^  and  after  that  he  must  be  loosed  a 
little  season."  The  restoration  of  Judah  will  commence  at  the  close  of 
the  2400  and  the  1260  years,  which  I  think  will  be  in  the  year  1866; 
but  thirty  years  may  be  occupied  in  this  business  of  predicted  trouble. 
Daniel  intimates  that  a  period  of  seventy-five  years  will  intervene  between 
the  conclusion  of  the  2400  years  before  the  millennium  will  commence,^ 
and  which  he  divides  into  two  periods  of  1290  and  1335  days  or  years. 
So  that  it  will  take  that  long  cycle  to  accomplish  the  restoration  first  of 
Judah,  and  then  of  the  other  ten  tribes.  And  if  a  conjecture  may  be  ha- 
zarded, perhaps,  the  restoration  of  Judah  may  occupy  Uie  first  thirty,  and 
that  of  Israel  the  last  forty-five  years ;  which  will  bring  the  last  two  thou- 
sand years  very  near  to  a  conclusion,  say  the  year  1941,  after  which  the 
miUennian  holiness  and  blessedness  will  commence.  It  is  not  simply 
their  residence  in  Palestine,  for  many  Jews  do  reside  there  at  present ; 
but  to  the  dominion  and  sovereignty  of  their  own  country  as  an  indepen- 
dent nation,  to  which  they  will  be  restored.  St.  John  tells  us  there  will 
be  a  judgment  and  a  '*  first  resurrection,"  of  those  who  have  suffered 
for  Christ,  who  alone  shall  live  and  reign  with  Christ  a  thousand  years. 
This  is  confirmed  by  Daniel ;  but  the  rest  of  the  dead  are  not  to  live 
again  till  the  thousand  years  are  finished.  ''  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that 
hath  part  in  the  Jirst  resurrection ;  on  such  the  second  death  hath  no 
power ;  but  they  shall  be  priests  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  shall  reign 
with  him  a  thousand  years."^ 

I  am  truly  what  my  signature  imports,  a  learner,  and  wish  P.  A.,' or  any 
one  else,  to  explain  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  verses  of  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  the  Revelations.  Holiness,  which  I  should  consider  to  be  a 
state  of  sinless  perfection,  is  the  privilege  of  those  only  who  will  enjoy 
the  happiness  of  the  first  resurrection ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
that  the  descendants  of  those  who  are  at  present  alive  will  be  entitled  to 
the  blessing  here  pronounced  by  St.  John.  I  conclude  that  during  the 
millennium  the  secular  business  of  this  world  will  proceed  as  usual ;  that 
there  will  be  no  cessation  of  trade  and  commerce  and  agriculture ;  but 
only  that  men  will  act  more  righteously  and  justly ;  and  the  fear  of  God 
will  ever  be  before  their  eyes.  Hence,  as  I  said  m  my  former  letter,  the 
miUennian  season  will  probably  not  be  a  sinless  state  of  perfection,  but 
only  a  state  of  rest  from  the  enemy,  and  of  greater  holiness  and  obe- 
dience than  the  best  of  God's  saints  have  ever  yet  arrived  at«  Wars 
and  fightings,  we  are  told,  and  also  heresies  and  schisms,  come  of  pride; 


1  Isaiah,  xiz.  pasMim  but  23-25.  >  Dan.  xii.  1 1--13. 

'  Rev.  XX.  pQ9^m ;  Dao.  vii.  f  >  22, 27. 
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and  as  die  father  of  pride  will  be  booiid^  they  w9l  cease^  and  penecnd^n 
for  conscience  sake  will  be  at  an  end ;  for  all  these  effects  of  pride  axe 
inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  blessedness  of  the  millennian  church. 
P.  A.  is  ri{^tf  in  ascribing  the  "  fearful  iniquity  "  to  the  ''  little  season, 
when. the  i^ousand  years  are  expired/'  and  when  **  Satan  shall  be  loosed 
out  of  his  prison,"  and  again  "  go  out  to  deceive  the  nations." 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  altogether  met  P.  A.'s  objections,  or  that  I 
have  done  much  to  enlighten  a  confessedly  obscure  portion  of  prophecy ; 
but  if  I  hare  succeeded  in  drawing  the  attention  of  P.  A.  to  it,  who  is  so 
much  more  capable  of  handling  the  subject,  I  shall  think  myself  fortu- 
nate, who  am  truly  but  A  lisARNSB. 


NAMES  OF  THE  BISHOPS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  MILAN. 

OITElf  BT  MABTLLON,  IN  THE   MUSEUM  ITALICVM,  FROM  A  MS. 

IN  THB  AMBR08IAN   UBBABT. 

*'  Omnis  episoopus  est  presbyter,  led  non  omnis  piesbjter  epitoopus." 

HUary  the  Deacon* 

St  Baniabas  (in  a  modem  hand). 

Anatolon  sat  13  years,  was  buried  (depositusj  8  Kal.  Oct. 

Gagius  sat  22  years,  was  buried  6  Kal.  Oct.  at  the  Concilia  Sanc- 
torum. 

Castricianus  sat  41  years,  was  buried  in  the  Kal.  Dec.  at  St.  John  ad 
Concha. 

Kalimerus  sat  53  years,  was  buried  the  day  before  the  Kal.  Aug. 

Monas  sat  5d  years,  was  buried  the  8  Kal.  April,  at  St.  Vitalis. 

Mirocles  sat  22  years,  was  buried  the  day  before  the  Kal.  Dec.  at 
St.  Victor. 
.  Matemus  sat  12  years,  was  buried  the  15  Kal.  Aug.  at  St.  Nabon 

Protasius  sat  25  years,  was  buried  the  8  Kal.  Dec.  at  St.  Victor* 

Eostprgius  sat  17  years,  was  buried  &e  14  Kal.  Oct. 

Dionysius  sat  14  years,  was  buried  the  8  Kal.  Jane. 

Ambrosius  sat  26  years,  4  months,  and  5  days,  was  buried  the  5th  day 
of  the  month  of  April. 

Simplicianus  sat  10  years,  was  buried  the  18  Kal.  Sep.^ 

Venerius  sat  9  years,  was  buried  the  4th  of  May,  at  St.  Nazarins. 

Marobus  sat  15  years,  was  buried  the  9  Kal.  May,  at  St.  Peter  or  at 
St.  Nazarins. 

Martinianus  sat  30  years,  was  buried  the  4  Kal.  Jan.  at  St.  Steph^u 

Clicerius  sat  18  years,  was  buried  the  17  Kal.  Oct.  at  St.  Nazarins. 

Lazarus  sat  11  years,  was  buried  the   14th  day  of  March,  at  St. 

Nazarins. 
Eusebitts  sat  17  years,  was  buried  the  9th  day  of  Aug.  at  St.  Lau- 

rentius. 


1  The  Fathers  of  the  Third  Council  of  Carthage  sent  to  consult  this  bishop  at 
the  sam^  time  that  they  consulted  Pope  Syricius. 
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G«mtiii»  gat  6.  yemk,  «m  ImML  tho  Nh  tejr  of  M«|f>  a*  Stk  anii» 

Bemgjam  sai  18  yaais^  was  hwM  the^  H)  Kal.  Dim.  at  St.  SinpH*- 

Senaibor  sat  13  yoan^  waa  beiied  tlMt4  KaL  Jane,  at  St  EmAmm. 
Theodonia  sat  9  yeaia^  8  moiilbi>  and  I?  inya^  and  «a»  bwded  llii 

6  KaL  Apxil* 

Laurentiua  sat  92  yaars,  waa  buried  the  8  KaL  Aag.  at  St.  Caaauou 

Eufltoi^ua  sat  7  ycani>  waa  buried  8  Idea  of  Jnna  at  St.  Xyatna. 

MasQua  sat  30  yetn,  was  buried  in  tbe  Kal.  Nor.  at  St.  Eaatorgiiia. 

Datiua  sat  82  years^  was  buried  19  Kal.  Feb.  ait  St  Victor 

Vitalis  sat  4  years,  was  buried  at  St  Vitalis. 

Auzanus  sat  2  years,  was  bmied  3  Nones  Sept  at  St  Stq>heii8,  at 
Rome. 

Honoratus  sat  2  yeazs,  was  buried  at  Nooeta. 

Frontua  sat  11  yean,  was  buried  at  Genoa. 

Lauientius  sat  19  years  and  7  months,  died  (obiit)  12  KaL  Sep.,  is 
buried  in  Genoa,  at  St  Syrua.    He  lived  85  years.^ 

Constantius,  bishop  (episcopus),  sat  18  years,  died  3rd  day  of  Sep- 
tember,  waa  buried  in  Genoa,  in  tbe  House  of  St  Ambvose.  He  lived 
100  years. 

Deusdedit,  bishop,  sat  28  years,  1  month,  and  14  days,  died  3  Kal. 
Nov.,  was  buried  in  Crenoa,  at  St  Syras.     He  lived  90  years. 

This  catalogue  is  continued,  but  the  above,  extending  tbrougb  more 
than  600  years  is  sufficient  It  is  written  in  different  hfuids  and  style. 
In  the  catalogue  of  Ughellus,  Matemus  precedes  Miracles.  After  him 
Prosius  or  Cioriua,  Eustorgius,  Julius,  Protasius,  Dionyslus,  Auxentiua, 
Ambrosius.  These  differences  prove  that  each  are  independent  catalogues. 
Dionysins  and  Mirocles  are  mentioned  by  St  Ambrose: —  **  Abdt 
ut  tradam  hereditatem  patrum,  hoe  est,  hereditatem  Dionysit,  qui  in 
axilia  in  causa  fidei  defumctus  est ;  heieditatem  Eustorgii  Conmaoris, 
hereditatem  Myroclis,  atque  omnium  retro  fidelium  episcoporum."  Adr. 
Auxentius.  This  catalogue,  like  all  other  documents  which  I  have  pe- 
rused, supports  episcopacy,  which  has  been  so  foolishly  questioned  by 
Calvin  in  the  latter  times.  It  is  singcdar  that  the  doctrine  el  a  priest- 
hood and  sacrifice  in  the  Ohrisdan  church,  so  mudi  ^diked  1^  eraBge- 
Mcals  and  dissenlers,  should  have  been  declared  by  St  Pan)  to  be  that  of 
perfection.  He  savs,  that  the  rudiments  of  the  doetrine  of  Chiisc  are 
"  repentance  fimn  dead  works,  faith,  baptism,  laying  on  of  handa^  leaur- 
rectioD,  and  judgment ; "  and  beseechea  the  Hebrews  to  leave  the  food  of 
babes  and  aspire  to  that  of  Aoseof  matmie  i^,  vis. — the  ebaervattcea  of 
the  altar,  ^ut  to  return : — The  ritual  of  the  Church  of  M^on  aroean 
to  have  diflfored  fvom,  snd  i»  have  been  independent  of,  that  of  Rome 
from  iSbB  earEest  ages*  Chitflemagne,  moved  by  a  synod  of  bidiopa, 
held  at  Rome,  under  Pope  Haitian  I.,  ordered  all  its  ritual  hooka  that 
could  be  obtained  by  gift,  purchase,  or  force,  to  be  collected;  some  of 
which  were  burnt,  others  sent  into  other  countries.  But  Eustorgius,  a 
transmontane  bishop,  who  had  been  Charles's  god&ther,  coming  to  Rome, 


1  Gregoiy  the  Oreat,  then  Praetor  of  the  city,  signed  tli€^  Caution,  or  Ceoliadoa  of 
Faitb,  of  this  biabop. 
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rnJMod  tite  p<p»  to  a  bjttar  nipd,  and  ewiiMad  Mn  fe  driag  mhi>  <^ 
gMy  tfie  Ch«at  dand  Bol  to  do.  Ho  th€»  collected  wlwfr  to^ —iikL  be 
HHiDd^  with  wfaichy  together  with  whst  the  cleigy  eoolli  recite  from  mo* 
mary,  bo  fonned  the  pzosent  AmWosian  ritnal;  diffiering  from  that  of  St 
AmbnsM  aad  from  thai  oC  Bmno*  Tbo  object  of  both  tho  empoior  and 
tho  popo  waatoredMo  al  ^nir^aa  to  the  dloDnoiiii  of  Romo»  To  thoae 
renons  who  aio  acenstomed  to  the  light  mo^  in  which  ^o  none  of  JeaoB 
lamontioned  and  made  uae  of  (tf.y.>Je8U9 College,  Cambridge,);  die 
custom  of  always  pkcing  tho  word  Lord  befiuo  il  io  reading  the  GMpeb 
in  ike  Gdlican  and  Ambroeian  Lilargy  will  appear  ftaoge.  St,.  Ambroae 
says,  in  epiaL  18,  **  Rogavit  qnicbm  Phaiisasvs  Dominmm  Jesuas  &c/' 
In  the  4dth  epist,  **  Prseteriens  Dominns  Jesus  vidit  i  genemtioBe 
ccBcom,  &C."    Bat  doubtless  we  are  wiser  than  our  fathers 

W.  P. 


A  TABUS  OP  MORTALITY  FOB  THE  METROPOLIS,* 

Showing  theyomber  of  I>eatb«  from  iB  Canies,  legittowd 
Stttmrday,  Attgutt  t^  and  Satxirdij,  flep>embef  1%  IMOi 
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•  Under  tlie  term  Metropolis  are  eooipiised  ThirC7-tip»  l>ifttrieto|  whiebioriiiie 
the  CStj  of  LoDdon>  within  and  without  Ihe  Walls;  tile  Gity^and  Ubertief  of  Wett- 
mitister;  the  OutPariiheB  wiAin  the  Bilk  of  M4>rtalit7:  and  the  ParitheB  of  9t. 
tf aiy-le-hone ;  St.  'Pancras;  Kennngton  $  Falham  f  HamflBemahh  $  St  Luk^  Chd- 
ea;  Faddihgtoas  St.  Mary,  Stoke  Nevington ;  St  Leonard,  Brcindey  |  St  Maiy- 
le-Bow,  Camberwdl;  Greenwich;  St  Nicholas,  aad  St  Plral,  Deptlbrd;  aad  Wool- 
widu    The  population  as  enumerated  In  1881,  was  1^504,800. 
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OBDtMATIOilUU 


At  a&  afdhuitioB  Md  OA  tiielfMi  Ja^, 
hf^tte  Leff4  Bishop  af  BMigos^  tha  M- 
lowiag  gentlaman.  wcia  aaduaed.  Asa- 
fOfi#.^-^.  Jmks,  B.  a.,  Jesus  oaU.^  Omd. 
Prieita^^U,  W.  W.  Janes,  B.  A.^  Jasns 
«eB.,OxaB}  B.  R. PviBCigF,  9.  A^ Ma^d. 
eoB.,  Daaa. 


Tha  Lord  Bishop  of  Lidifield  and 
Comnigy  hM  an  odmatiQii  at  Eisoles 
hatt,  Staabrdsbwe,  oa  Sundajr  23rd  A«- 
gas^  when  tha  lott<mw  gentlemen  waae 
o«4ained.  XlsdfMl^ -- J^  PuUing,  M^, 
Mtow  of  (kf*  Ch«  oo&»  Qaftu't  J.  Q' 
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J.  J.  Bariow,  B.A.,  St  John's  ooll.  Cam.  $ 
G.  Capd,  B.A»9  Queen's  coll..  Cam. ;  C. 
Wbitaker,  B.A.,  Bnusenose  coU.,  Ox. ;  F. 
Williams,  B.A.,  Cor.  Ch.  coll.,  Cam. ;  6. 
Lloyd,  B.  A.,  Emm.  coll..  Cam.;  J.  F. 
Franshawe,  B.A.,  Cor.  Ch.  colL,  Cam.; 
T.  P.  Ferguson,  B.C.,  Trin.  coll.,  Cam.; 
J.  Tin,  B.A.,  Queen's  coll..  Cam.;  W. 
R.  Ogle,  B.A.,  Trin.  coll..  Ox. ;  T.  Hel- 
more,  B.A.,  Magd.  hall,  Ox.;  W,  H. 
Barbier,  B.  A.,  Magd.  coll.,  Camb.;  A. 
B.  StrettcU,  B.  A.,  Trin.  coD.,  Cam. ;  T. 
W.  Hall,  MJJL.,  Trin.  coll.,  Cam.;  £.  H. 
L.  Nooty  Cor.  Ch.  coll.,  Cam. ;  A.  Paris, 


B.A.,  Cor.  Ch.  coll.,  CtiiL ;  &•  KonMory 
M.A.,  Trin.  coll..  Dub.,  bjr  LeL  Dim. 
from  Bishop  of  Meath ;  W,  Gray,  B.A., 
Trin.  coll.,  Dub.,  by  Let.  Dim.  from 
Bishop  of  Dromore;  J.  G.  Wodsworibt 
B»A.,  Pem.  coll.,  Cam.,  Let  Dim.  fifom 
Bishop  of  Woroester;  H.  W.  Yeoman, 
M.  A.,  Trin.  colL,  Cam.,  by  Let  Dim. 
from  Archbishop  of  York.  Priests, —  A. 
J.  Pigott,  B.A.,  Mert  coll ,  Ox.;  W.  M. 
TowQsend,  B.A.,  Queen's  coll.,  Cam. ;  T. 
Whittaker,  B.A.,  St  John's  oolL,  Cam.; 
H.  R.  Smythe,  B.A.,  Ch,  Ch.,  Ox.;  W. 
J.  Kennedy,  B.A.,  St  John's  poIL^  Cam. 


FREFBRMEMTS. 


Rev.  Dr.  ShutUeworth,  Warden  of 
New  College,  is  to  be  the  new  Bishop  of 
Chichester.  Rev.  G.  Waddington, 

to  the  Deanery  of  Durham. —  Yen.  and 
Rev.  W.  Hale  Hale,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of 
St.  Alban's,  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Mid- 
dlesex, on  the  resignation  of  Archdeacon 
Cambridge.-^ The  Yenerable  and  Rev. 
Samuel  Wilberforoe>  Archdeacon  of  Sur- 
vey, to  a  Stall  in  Winchester  Cathedral 
—  Rev.  W.  J.  B.  Archer,  to  the  Perpe- 
tual Curacy  of  Churchill.-^ Rev.  J.  Bar- 
tholomew,  to  be  a  Canon  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Exeter. — Rev.  B.  Bayfield,  to  the 
Perpetual  Curacy  of  Ripponden,  York- 
shire. —  Rev.  G.  C.  Berkeley>    to   the 
Yicarage  of  Southminster,  Essex.  ^-  Rev. 
J.  Richardson,  Bunbury,  to  the  Curacy  of 
North  Marston,  Buckinghamshire. — Rev. 
W.  Busfield,  to  the  Rectory  of  Keighley, 
Yorkshire. — Rev;  G.Cannon,  to  be  Chap- 
lain of  the  Marlborough   Bridewell.  — 
Itev.  J.  Cottle,  Mary  Magdalen,  Taunton, 
to  be  one  of  the  Domestic  Chaplains  of 
Lord  Asbburton.-^Rev.  J.  Croft,  to  the 
Yicarage  of  Catterick,  Yorkshire.^- Rev. 
J.  D.  Crofts,  to  the  Donative  of  Old  Wal- 
singham^  Norfolk.  —  Rev.  J.  Cox,  to  the 
Rectory  of  Salcot  Virley,  Essex.— -Rev. 
£.  Crawley,  to  the  Prebendal  Stall  of 
Taunton,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Wells. 
—  Rev.  A.  Daniel,  to  the  Perpetual  Cu- 
racy of  Trinity  Church,  Frome.  — Rev. 
£.  H.  Dawson,  to  the  Rectory  of  Beau- 
champ,  Essex.  —  Rev.  C.  Welland  £d- 
monstone,  to  the  Yicarage  of  Marlborough, 
St  Mary,  Wilts.  -—  Rev.  Godfrey  Faussett, 
D.D.,  to  a  Canonry  of  Christ  Church.— 
Rev.  Samuel  Goocb,  to  the  Perpetual  Cu- 
racy of  Alverthorpe,  near  Wakefield.  — 
Rev.  John  K.  Greetham,  Rector  of  Stam- 
ford Brett,  to  a  Prebendal  Stall  in  Wells 
Cathedral.—  R«v.  T.  Griffiths,  to  be  Yi- 
car  of  Kidwelly,  Carmarthenshire — Rev. 
W.  Gunuing,  B.C.L.,  to  a  Prebendal  Stall 
in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Wellfl.«-.Rev. 


W.  Hall,  to  be  Curate  of  8t  Mary^a 
Church,  Manchester. —  Rev.  D^  Harries^ 
to  be  Perpetual  Curate  of  Colwen,  Bre- 
coBshire. — Rev.  J.  C.  C.  B.  P.  Hawkinsy 
to  the  Yicarage  of  Ramsbuiy,  Wilts.  — 
Rev.  £.  Houlditch,  to  the  Raetoiy  of 
Staplegreve.  —  Rev.  J.  Roydon  Hughesy 
to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of  Dorchester.-— 
Rev.  Edmund  Lane,  B.A.,  to  the  C|praey 
of  lUingworth,  Halifax. — Yen.  Fnpicia 
Lear,  B.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Sarum^  t^  the 
Officially  of  the  Peculiar  Decanal  Juris- 
diction of  Sarum.  —  Rev.  D.  Llevidlyny 
to  the  Chaplaincy  of  Pewsey  Union  Wqrk- 
house. —  Rev.  H.  Mackenzie,  to  be  En- 
cumbent Minister  of  St  James's  Diatfict 
Chureh,  Bermondsey. —  Rev.  D.  Iffal- 
colm,  Yicar  of  Yatton-evm-Kenn,  tq  a 
Prebendal  Stall  in  the  Cathedral  ChuBch 
at  Wells.  —  Rev.  Mr.  Mark,  to  be  Minis- 
ter of  the  English  Church  at  Rottei^un. 

—  Rev.  C.  O.  Mayne,  to  a  Prebendal 
Stall  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Wd|s. 

—  Rev.  Lowry  M'Clintock,  to  the  Perpe- 
tual Curacy  of  Monivea,  county  of  Gal- 
way.  —  Rev.  T.  P.  Maurice,  to  the  Reetoiy 
of  Michaelmersh,  Hants.— Rev.  J.  Mooie, 
to  be  one  of  the  Domestic  Chaplains  of 
the  Earl  of  Morley. —  Rev.  H.  Percy,  to 
the  Yicarage  of  Warkworth,  Northum- 
berland.—  Rev.  F.  R.  PhiUipps,  to  the 
Yicarage  of  Oadby,  Leicestershire. —  ftev. 
J.  Pinder,  Professor  of  Theology  at  WfsUsy 
to  be  Precentor  and  Honorary  Prebendary 
to  the  Cathedral  Church  at  Wells. — fbgw. 
John  Poetlethwaite,  to  the  Yicarase  of 
Headon-cum-Upton,  NottioghamshiR.  — > 
Rev.  B.  Rees,  to  the  Rectory  of  Egfwys- 
cummin,  Carmarthenshire. —  Rev.  yL  £• 
Rogers,  to  the  Pastoral  Chaige  of  the 
Parish  of  Stegumber.— Rev.  G.  Talbot 
B.A.,  to.the  Yicarage  of  £ver<»eech-cani- 
Cheaterblaile.-- Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  to  the 
Lectureship  of  Dedhcm>  EMex. —  Bev« 
R.  Thomas^  to  the  Chaplaincy  of  Ban. 
croft's   Hospital,  Mile-end,    Lendoin.— 
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Itiv.J*aF«Tufiiell»  to  tbe  BMtorjrof 

Bdbnrtoo,  Sttiiez.  —  Rer.  R.  Wegg,  to 
the  Rectory  of  Ffenxe,  Norfolk.— *  Rer, 
John  West,  M.A.,  to  tlie  Perpetaal  Cu* 
iac7  of  Colofor^.  — Rev.  R.  I.  Wilber- 
foroe,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Burton  Agnee, 
Yorkshire.-*  Rev.  W.  Downei  WiUiiy  to 


a  Prabendal  Strilln  theCatiMdralClniich 
of  Wdls.— Rev.  T.  Wintle,  to  the  Pre* 
bend  or  Rectory  of  Leekford,  Hampshire. 
— Hon.  and  Rev.  Alfred  Wodehouse»B.A., 
of  Christ  Churchy  to  the  Rectory  of 
Iitcham>  with  Eaat  J<niham  annexedy 
Noriblk. 


DEATHS. 


August  30,  in  the  72nd  year  of  his  age, 
the  Right  Rev.  Wm.  Otter,  D.D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Chichester.  He  was  formerly 
a  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Jesns  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  proceeded  B.A.,  1790,  in 
whidi  year  he  was  fourth  Wrangler; 
M.A.,  1793 ;  B.  and  D.D.,  1836.  He  was 
the  first  Principal  of  King's  College, 
London,  and  was  Oonsecrated  Bishop  of 
Chi6hester  in  1886,  on  the  translation  of 
Br.  Maltby  from  that  See  to  Durham. 

Aug.  3,  Rev.  R.  Proctor,  34  years  Per- 
petual Curate  of  Hornby,  Lancashire,  in 
his  81st  year. — August  3,  at  Swinbope- 
boose,  Lincolnshire,  in  his  80th  year.  Rev. 
Marmadoke  Alington,  Rector  of  Walso- 
ken,  Norfolk. — Augusts,  Rev.  A.  Hun- 
man,  Curate  of  Ulpha.  —  August  6,  Rev. 
E.  Inc^,  23  years  Vicar  of  Wigtoft,  with 
Quadring,  Lincolnshire.  —  August  16, 
aged  67,  Rev.  Francis  Baker,  Rector  of 
Wylye,  Wilts,  and  Vicar  of  Coombe  Bis- 
set,  with  West  Hamham,  in  the  same 
county. — August  18,  in  his  81  st  year. 
Rev.  John  Noble,  40  years  Vicar  of  Fris- 
by,  Leicestershire. — August  21,  aged  71, 
Rev.  Edward  Chave,  Rector  of  St  Mary 
Arches,  Exeter.  —  August  31  >  atBedwell 
Park,  near  Hatfield,  Rev.  J.  W.  Carr, 


Perpetoal  Curate  of  Soulhborough,  Kent. 

—  August  26,  at  Haden-hill,  Rev.  George 
Barrs,  upwards  of  40  years  Curate  of 
Rowley  Regis,  Staffordshire.— August  28, 
at  Bath,  Rev.  Henry  Thicknesse  Wood- 
ington.  Vicar  of  Hampton.inArden,War. 
wickshire.  —  Rev.  Rayson  Manddl,  Vicar 
of  Ridgewell,  Essex,  Cambridge.  —  At 
Pyrtglenone-house,  Antrim,  Rev.  R.  Alex- 
ander, Rector  of  Aghoghill,  and  formerly 
Archdeacon  of  Down.  —  At  Hall-place, 
Beaconsfield,  in  the  67th  vear  of  his  age. 
Rev.  Wm.  Mussage  Bradford,  Rector  of 
Hedsor. — At  Pudlestone  Court,  Hereford, 
aged  79,  Rev.  John  Wood  Duppa,  Rector 
of  Puddleston.-^Rev.  David  Harries, 
Perpetual  Curate  of  Cailwen,  Breconshire. 

—  Rev.  E.  Sinclair,  Vicar  of  Kilberron, 
Tipperary.  —  In  his  70th  year.  Rev.  H. 
Woodcock,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
Prebendary  of  Salisbury,  and  Rector  of 
Michaelmersh,  Hampshire.  —  In  the  87th 
year  of  his  age.  Rev.  John  Parkinson, 
D.D.,  of  Ravendale,  near  Grimshy,  65 
years  Rector  of  Brocklesby,  Lincolnshire, 
and  43  years  Rector  of  Fittletons,  Wilt- 
shire.—  Rev.  Nicholas  Thos.  Heineken, 
aged  78. 


NEW    CHURCHES  BUILDINa  AND  COKSECRATED. 


The  XiOrd  Bishop  of  Lichfield  has  pre- 
sented a  valuable  communion  service  to 
the  new  chapel  of  Dalby,  Isle  of  Man. 
——On  the 31st  August,  the  foundation 
stone,  of  the  new  district  church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  was  laid  on  Twickenham 
.Common.  It  is  to  be  of  the  Gothic  style, 
.and  to  contain  600  sittings,  one  half 
of  which  will  be  frer*  W.  Pownall,  of 
Spring  Grove,  Hounslow,  has  subscribed 

£500. On  Sunday,  the  19th  July, 

Dilham  church,  Norfolk,  was  re-opened, 
after  having  been  repaired  and  enlarged, 
.so  as  to  afford  100.  additional  sittings. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich  con- 
secrated the  new  church  at  Haynford,  on 

Tuesday,  38th  July. The  Very  Rev. 

the  Dean  of  Norwich,  laid  the  foundation 
stone  of  a  new  church  at  New  Cotton, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Clement^  Norwich* 


On  Tuesday,  August  18th,  the  Lord 

Bishop  of  Lichfield  laid  the  first  stone  of 
St.  James*  church,  Wolverhampton.  — — 
On  Thursday,  the  27th  August,  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  held  a  confirmation  in 
the  parish  church  of  Hdbeach,  and  after- 
wards consecrated  the  new  chapel  of  St.- 
John,  in  Holbeach  Fen.  In  addition  to 
the  Bishop's  munificent  subscription  of 
^800,  his  Lordship  has  since  given  £60 
towards  the  endowment  of  the  chapel, 
and  intends  to  present  to  it  a  service  of 
communion  plate.— ~^ The  new  church 
erected  by  subscription  at  Coalville,  was 
consecrated  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the 
the  Diocese.  The  Rev.  F.  Meriweather, 
Vicar  of  Colcorton,  at  same  time  pre- 
sented the  church  with  a  service  of  com^ 
munion  plate,  and  a  liberal  subscription 
was  made  by  the  congregation. ^-— Lady 
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■aoLwuiYiOAX  unsixieRiics. 


Wmpjfik  dnfli^Mgn,  mii  tin  Sob.  .& 
MMtjWi  hlkve  fiT«ii  a  lite  ibr  «  litfir 
dnrdi  mt  UmmMii*,  snd  thie  Ibmer  ku 
pfwtBled  Ibe  «IiunIi  tiratk  a  oonnnrnfon 
terrioe.  «•-«-  Tbe  Rev.  J.  CoUy  has  gfivta 
the  tm  of  £0tO  iomrda  Ibt  cikUwineiit 
of  Trinity  church,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Julian,  Shrewsbury.  -— —  Trinity  church, 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  was  consecrated  hitely 
by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  It  oon* 
tains  900  sittings,  of  which  600  are  free, 
and  the  dte  iras  given  by  the  Maiquis 
off  HastingB.  «^— Mrs.  Oakdey,  widow, 
of  Plas  Tau-y-bwlch,  in  the  coun^  of 
IBerionetb,   laid  the  IKrst  stohe  of  the 


invtdnnMb  «V  9L  DmMsy  iMfeur  Iha  Fto- 
Hiiieg  jlite  qvanriet,  on  Thuiiday,  the 
9Mi  iloly,  to  ooDtria  900  siMiasi^  att  oT 
which  araAM^  «Ml  «he  sf  to  of  vfaieh  aras 
0i?eii  by  Lord  Newbofougfa,  of  Glyalliron, 
in  the  eoaaty  «f  Camarfoa.  -•— —  The 
iioB.  Charlfli  S.l^e(ers,  attom^^^geaerd 
of  New  Brunswiefc,  has  piously  sulMcribed 
the  annual  sum  of  £10  towards  the  sti- 
pead  of  the  clergyman  of  St  John's  parish, 
in  that  colony,  and  transferred  by  as- 
signdient  to  tiie  corporation  tyf  tiie  clnirch 
a  lease  of  pf^f^  V^S  '^^t  vent  for 
the  torui  Of  twenQT'^ne  yean* 


¥HB  OfllTBCB  XV  ■OOTLAKD* 


The  aimoal  Synod  of  the  Clergy  of  the 
Biooeso  of  Abeideea  met  in  St.  Andrew's 
dbaipel  hei«,  ^on  Wednesday  tbe  19tii  our- 
rent.  Morning  prayer  was  said  by  the 
fiov.  Mr.  PiaselqF,  Fraserbai|;h ;  tiie  ner- 
mon  was  pieaehed  by  the  Rei^  Mr.  Oriefo, 
•EUon;  aiod  thereaifter  the  Deaa  and 
Clergy  iRrere  addressed  by  the  Right  Rev. 
the  Bishop.  Tbe  Bishop^  in  his  ohafgo, 
alluded  to  tbe  Jiappy  aad  ^et  'ooadition 
of  the  Bpisoepid  Cburah,  and  made  par- 
ticular refeMDoe  to  the  bill  reoeatly  i»- 
troduosd  into  Pariiament  by  tbe  Aroh^ 
hishop  of  Caaterbuiy,  and  which  Jias 
DOW  joserved  the  Royal  Assent^  by  which 
the  UBU(7>f  principle  between  this  Church 
and  tbe  United  Charoh  of  Ei^flaad  and 
Ireland  u  ttiB.  more  ^oompletely  maai- 
lested. 

The  annual  general  meeting  'of  the 
Aberdeen  Diocesan  Association  of  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church  Society,  was 
held  in  St.  Andrew's  chapel  here,  on 
Tuesday  the  18th  eurrent.  The  Right 
Reverend  the  Bishop  in  the  chair.  The 
fiacrotafy  maA  tt>  tfaeAsBoeiation  a  state- 
laent  <of  ^tbe  pronedhigB  of  the  taiiet^ 
fliaee  Iwt  genml  meeting^  firom  adneh  it 
nnMiared  tlMtMi  ftiads  wiers  in  a  floarisb- 
aag  noadilion,  that  mudi  benefit  had 
afaaady  *een  ideiii«d  4rom  its  opcratioas, 
and  that  than  was  tareiy  prespeet  of  the 
efarmcM  arisfaes  of  Its  Mends  being  rea- 
lized. A^hraft  of  «irepertlbr  IhlftlMo* 
«eoe  wn  appiovod  by  the  meeting,  and 
wall  ki  dan  Ume  be  fwbliihed  and  disiri- 
feuted«iaoBg  tbe  members  df  theCfauwib. 
The  interest  taken  in  tbe  proteodiags  of 
this  exoellent  sooioty  ams  shown  ty  «  very 
vespeotable  oMendaace  of  tiie  Cloi^  and 
JLaity  of  the  Diocese  of  Aberdeen. 

There  ihas  been  for  some  time  in  agita- 
tlba>amongft  the  riaAueDtial  memben  of 
tbe  Bpisoepal  Church  of  SooMmd  «  plaa 


for  erecting  an  £|Mfloopa]  Co)loge  in  £din- 
buirgh,  where  a  course  of  study  aimilar  to 
that  pursued  in  the  English  uaivenities, 
will  be  adopted.  At  a  oonvooatioa  «f  the 
Bishops  which  was  held  there  Utdy,  the 
sal^eot  was  taken  into  ^sonsideration,  and 
measureS|  we  believe,  are  now  in  prpgiess 
for  the  establishment  of  an  inatitation 
which  -cannot  lail  of  diffiising  amongst 
the  namerous  and  in<9easing  body  of 
fipisoopaUaas  in  Sootland  more  aoourate 
knowledge  of  the  priaciples  of  tha  apo- 
stolic church  to  which  they  belong. 

Our  Edinburgh  oorreqMndent  informs 
«Sp  that  there  are  aeveaal  new  coDgiq^a- 
tiensincourseof  ibnnation  inSeotlaad:  one 
eaefa  in  Jedburgh,  in  Airdsoa,  in  Falkirk 
tfaroagh  the  influence  of  Mr.  Forbes  of 
CaUender,  and  aaoth^  in  Dunfermline. 
Theseeoogrqgations  atf  meetia  the  meaa- 
tune  in  the  opper-n>oms  of  houflea^  tiU 
money  can  be  collected  to  build  chapelsi 
There  is  now  such  a  rattling  among  the 
dry  bmies,  as  betokens  an  extension  of  the 
Kedeemei^s  kingdom  and  the  rebuilding 

ofthewalls^tfJerusalemia'Uwyfeaulf^tcd 
teountry. 

On  the  d6th  of  AngtMt,  m  diw^eMa 
a^ned  of  the  elergy  of  Moray,  Roas,  and 
Argyle,  was  held  la  the  veatry  of  St 
J«4ia^chapel,fnveiafe8B.  fiConsing  prayers 
wen  read  >by  the  Rer.  J.  E.  Troaghtsa, 
of  Corpus  Cbriiti  ooUege,  Cambridge. 
The  olergy  made  retoms  of  their  ta^ieo^ 
tiW'oeBgKgatioas  to  the  Veiy  Rev.  jQNma 
J^fvle,  who  presided  in  tbe  aboenee  ^ 
4he  Bight  Rev.  fiiishop  Low, 

By  oommisiiion  from  the  ifigfat  WLef^ 
Br.  Low,  Bishop  of  IMoray,  the  Bee 
W.  C.  A.  BlaolaoriB,  of  Trinity  chapel, 
dgin,  inducted  ttie  Rev.  Jonathan  Doa- 
pbrate,  A.B.  Ozon,  to  tbe  paatonl  «obaige 
•f  the  Episeopal'dbapel  at  Fodwben. 
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Continued  from  p,  618. 

The  rebellious  assembly  of  the  kirk  met  at  Glasgow  on  tbe  20tb  of 
November^  1638,  in  tbe  cathedral  of  that  city,  a  venerable  edifice,  which 
had  certainly  never  before  been  desecrated  by  the  presence  of  a  set  of  men 
collected  together  for  so  unholy  a  purpose.  All  the  lay-elders,  and  most 
of  the  ministers,  were  armed  with  swords  and  pistols ;  and  the  clamour 
and  tumult  which  they  raised  was  such  as  to  offend  even  Bailley,  the 
spectator  and  vindicator  of  their  general  proceedings;  But  I  can  only 
give  an  outline  of  what  passed  on  this  occasion — a  minute  detail  must 
be  sought  for  in  the  general  histories  of  the  church.  The  king's  com- 
missioner was  very  soon  obliged  to  leave  them,  as  they  refused  to  pay  any 
regard  to  his  mandates ;  but  previously  he  commanaed  them  to  dissolve, 
in  his  master's  name,  a  command  which  they  met  by  setting  him  at  de- 
fiance, and  declaring  their  sitting  to  be  permanent !  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  depose  from  their  sacred  ofiSce  all  their  brother  ministers  whom 
they  suspected  of  malignancy,  t.  e»,  of  loyalty  and  episcopacy ;  and  not 
only  so,  out  they  announced  their  determination  to  do  the  same  to  '^  all 
such  ministers  as  disobeyed  their  sentence."  The  acts  of  the  six  pre- 
vious lawful  General  Assemblies  this  unlawful  one  pronounced  null  and 
void,  on  the  pretext  that  they  were  subject  to  "  court  influence;**  and 
thus,  at  one  blow,  they  abolished  episcopacy,  the  five  articles  of  Perth,  the 
canons,  and  the  liturgy.  Their  next  measure  was  the  daring  excommunica- 
tion and  deposition  of  their  "  pretended  archbishops  and  bishops,"  as  they 
werepleased  to  call  them.  But  here  a  formidable  difficulty  occurred.  Most 
of  these  refractory  presbyters  had  been  ordained  by  the  said  "  pretended" 
prelates,  and,  according  to  the  universal  practice  of  the  churcn  catholic, 
had,  at  their  ordination,  taken  an  oath  of  canonical  obedience  to  them. 
How  then  were  they,  with  an}'  show  of  consistency,  to  depose  from  their 
holy  office  those  whom  they  had  sworn  to  obey  ?  Their  expedient  was 
this : — They  passed  an  act  *'  annulling  the  oath  exacted  by  prelates  from 
ministers  when  admitted  to  their  callings ! "  We  have  all  heard  of  the 
pope  granting  dispensations  to  his  spiritual  subjects  from  the  observance 
of  oaths ;  but  it  was  a  new  sight  to  behold  Protestants  dispensing  them' 
selves  irom  the  observance  of  their  own  oaths.    Yet  we  need  not  wonder, 
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for  extremes  meet.    '<  Puritanism/'  says  Dr.  Sonth,  "  is  only  reformed 
Jesuitism,  as  Jesuitism  is  nothing  else  but  popish  puritanism;  and  I 
could  draw  out  such  an  exact  parallel  betwixt  them  hoth^  as  to  principles 
and  practices,  that  it  would  quickly  appear  they  are  truly  brothers  as 
ever  were  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  that  they  sucked  their  principles 
from  the  same  wolf."^     When  the  above  difficulty  had  been  thus  jesuiti- 
cally  removed,  some  persons  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  assembly,  who 
charged  the  bishops  with  every  crime  which  the  vocabulary  of  their  lan- 
guage afforded — charges  which  the  members  were  but  too  eager  to  re- 
ceive, as  some  apology  for  their  wickedness  in  so  treating  their  ecclesi- 
astical superiors.    When  unprincipled  men  are  bent  on  any  favourite 
object,  they  do  not  allow  conscientious  scruples  to  stand  in  their  way. 
The  bishops  accordingly  were  deposed  and  excommunicated,  were  "  de- 
clared infamous,  and  commanded  to  be  so  holden  by  all  and  every  one 
of  the  faithful,  and  to  be  denounced  from  every  pulpit  in  Scotland,  as 
ethnicks  and  publicans,"  and  all  on  the  plea  of  "  zeal  for  the  glory  of 
God,  and   the  purging  of  the  kirk."    These  sentences  were  read  by 
Alexander  Henderson,  the  moderator  of  the  assembly,  a  presbyter,  who 
had  himself  been  ordained,  and  of  course  bound  to  spiritual  obedience, 
by  Gladstones,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.'    In  the  time  of  Knox  and 
Melville  the  ecclesiastical  estate  had  been  held  to  be  one  of  the  three 
estates  of  the  realm,  and  so  had  continued  down  to  the  present  time ; 
but  now  the  assembly  abolished  this  as  ''an  anti-christian  usurpation;*' 
not  from  any  nrinciple  of  self-denial,  as  has  been  alleged,  but  in  order 
that  they  might  concentrate  more  power  in  their  general  assembly ;  a 
power  which  they  accordingly  exercised,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel, 
with  the  most  tyi-annical  aiid  murderous  sway,  till  the  invasion  of  Crom- 
well, who  very  unceremoniously  stripped  them  of  it.     Lastly,  this  assem- 
bly decreed  a  severe  penalty  against  "  such  as  should  speak  or  write 
against  their  covenant,"  or  be  *'  malicious  against  their  church,"  or 
"  denyers  of  the  acts  of  their  assembly."     Thus  were  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberties  of  Scotland  swept  away  by  these  insiii'gent  presbyters  and 
lay-elders  in  the  course  of  twenty-nine  days  sitting,  and  all  under  the 
pretext  of  glorifying  God,  and  advancing  the  interests  of  true  religion ! 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  had  the  days  of  miraculous  interpo- 
sition not  passed  away,  as  the  earth  opened  and  swallowed  up  Eorah, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram^  for  their  rebellion  against  Moses  -and  Aaron,  so  it 
would  again  have  swallowed  up  these  wicked  men  for  their  shameless 
and  unprovoked  rebellion  against  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rulers. 

But  we  must  now  return  to  the  persecuted  primate.  When  he  saw  his 
countrymen  plunging  into  rebellion,  his  sovereign  insulted,  his  church 
overthrown,  and  himself  and  his  order  proscribed,  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  leave  Scotland,  where  his  person  was  no  longer  safe,  and  retired  to 


>  Vol.  ill.  p.  535. 

'  Gladstones  presented  him  to  the  parish  of  Leuchars,  near  St  Andrews,  but  be 
was  at  that  time  unpopular,  and  had  to  be  inducted  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
This  shows  how  fickle  and  uncertain  a  thing  is  ministerial  popularity.  In  1^8  he 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  Scotland.  In  justice  to  Henderson's  memoiy  it 
ought  to  be  mentioned  that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  tkat  he  repented  on  bis 
death-bed  of  the  part  he  had  taken  against  his  church  and  his  king.  See  his  Life  by 
Alton. 
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Newcastle,  depressed  in  spirits,  and  in  ^  very  infirm  state  of  health. 
From  thence  he  wrote  to  the  king,  resigning  into  his  hands  his  office  of 
chancellor,  which  he  could  no  longer  exercise  to  his  advantage.  The 
king  was  pleased  to  accept  his  resignation,  and  sent  him  a  very  ample 
and  honourahle  acknowledgment  of  his  fidelity  and  good  services.  When 
he  grew  a  little  hetter  he  proceeded  to  London,  hut  there  he -soon  hecame 
worse,  and  was  visited  hv  his  friend,  Archhishop  Land,  from  whose  hands 
he  received  the  holy  encharist.  He  died  on  the  26th  of  November,  1639. 
Bv  command  of  the  king  he  was  buried  by  torch-light  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  near  the  tomb  of  James  VI. ;  a  great  number  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  then  in  London  following  his  remains  to  the  grave,  and  the  dean 
and  prebendaries  of  Westminster  celebrating  his  obsequies  according  to 
the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England.  Thus  he  received  firom  strangers 
that  honour  to  which  his  merits  justly  entitled  him,  but  which  a  large 
portion  of  his  misguided  countrymen  were  incapable  of  appreciating. 
His  last  will  and  testament  contained  the  following  words :  —  *'  As  touch- 
ing the  government  of  the  church,  I  am  verily  persuaded  that  the 
government  episcopal  is  the  only  right  and  apostolic  form ;  parity  among 
ministers  beine  the  breeder  of  all  confusion,  as  experience  might  have 
taught.  And  for  those  ruling  elders,  as  they  are  a  mere  human  device, 
so  they  will  prove,  when  the  way  is  more  open  to  them,  the  ruin  of  both 
churcn  and  state."  This  prediction  was  abundantly  confirmed  by  the 
disasters  which  followed. 

It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  Spottiswood  to  state  that  he  built,  at  his 
own  expense,  the  beautiful  parish  church  of  Dairsey,  near  St.  Andrews. 
This  was  sacrilegiously  defaced  after  the  overthrow  of  episcopacy,  but 
has  lately,  through  the  good  taste  of  the  neighbouring  proprietors,  been 
restored  to  its  original  state,  excepting  that  tne  presbyterian  pulpit  occu- 
pies the  place  of  the  altar.^  Spottiswood  also  wrote  an  excellent  history 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  to  which  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to 
refer ;  a  history  full  of  valuable  materials,  and  written  in  a  luminous  and 
pleasing  style.  The  author  never  affects  a  neutrality  in  the  episcopal 
and  presbyterian  questions  which  he  did  not  feel ;  but  he  betrays  no 
bias,  except  in  favour  of  '*  truth  and  soberness,*'  and  defends  no  prin- 
ciples but  those  of  inflexible  loyalty  and  primitive  Christianity. 

Of  the  other  Scotch  bishops  eight  were  obliged  to  save  themselves 
fVom  personal  violence  by  flight ;  three  remained  at  home,  and,  to  their 
disgrace,  recanted,  and  from  liaving  been  consecrated  bishops  sank  down 
into  the  rank  of  presbyters ;  and  though,  like  their  brother  oishops,  they 
had  been  deposea  for  every  imaginable  vice  and  declared  infamous,  no 
objection  was  made  to  their  becoming  parochial  ministers  in  the  newly 
constituted  kirk !  One  bishop.  Dr.  John  Guthry,  bishop  of  Moray, 
would  neither  flee  nor  recant,  but  patiently  endured  excommunication, 
confiscation  of  goods,  imprisonment,  and  other  sufferings;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  them  all,  maintained  the  apostolical  institution  of  episcopacy 
till  his  death. 

I  have  remarked  before  that  Charles's  great  fault  was  to  make  conces- 
sions to  his  subjects  when  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  refuse  them. 


1  The  arms  and  initials  of  the  pious  founder,  beautifully  cut,  are  over  the  west 
door^  with  this  inscription,  ^*  Jehovah,  dilexi  decorem  domus  tuae. 
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instead  of  taking  bi$  stand  on  some  high  constitutional  ground^  and  re- 
i^olving  not  to  abandon  it  though  at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  It  was  this 
weakness  which  induced  him  to  give  his  sanction  to  the  acts  of  the  gene- 
ral assembly  of  1638,  though  they  aimed  a  deadly  blow  at  his  own 
sovereignty^  and  overthrew  a  mode  of  church  government  which  be 
believed  to  be  of  divine  appointment.  His  motive  for  thus  acting  seems 
to  have  been  to  please  his  Scottish  subjects,  in  the  hope  of  securing 
their  assistance  against  the  English,  who  were  by  this  time  too  closely 
following  their  rebellious  example.  And  not  only  did  he  sanction  the 
acts  of  the  assembly,  but  he  loaded  its  principal  members  with  titles  and 
emoluments.  He  elevated  the  Earl  of  Argyll  to  a  marquisate ;  be  made 
General  Lesly  an  earl,  and  raised  Lords  Loudon  and  Lyndsay  to  the 
same  rank.  He  made  Alexander  Henderson  his  chaplain,  with  a  hand- 
some salary,  and  bestowed  a  pension  upon  Gillespie,  one  of  the  most 
violent  writers  against  episcopacy.  But  it  was  not  long  before  he  disco- 
vered the  base  ingratitude  of  these  men,  and  was  convinced,  when  loo 
late,  of  the  impolicy  of  doing  evil  that  good  might  come. 

The  first  event  of  importance  which  took  place  at  St.  Andrews  during 
the  gloomy  period  of  Uie  grand  rebellion  was  the  dismissal,  from  the 
parish  church  and  university,  of  the  episcopal  clergymen,  Drs,  Wishart, 
Panther,  Barron,  and  Gladstones,  and  the  substitution,  in  their  place,  of 
Messrs.  Samuel  Rutherford  and  Robert  Blair.  This  happened  in  Octo- 
ber, 1639.  Of  the  two  last-mentioned  persons  we  shall  hear  again; 
but  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Wishart  deserves  to  be  recorded  here. 
For  his  attachment  to  royalty  and  episcopacy  he  was  more  than  once 
thrown  into  prison  and  treated  with  great  severity.  When  the  gallant 
Montrose  had  swept  away  the  forces  of  the  Covenanters,  and  was  ap- 
proaching Edinburgh  in  triumph,  Wishart  was  one  of  a  deputation  of 
cavalier  prisoners  whom  the  terrified  citizens  sent  to  implore  his  cle- 
mency. From  that  time, he  remained  with  the  marquis  as  his  chaplain, 
and  subsequently  wrote  his  life  in  elegant  Latin  —  a  work  little  valued  in 
Scotland,  but  which  was  eagerly  read,  and  went  through  many  editions  on 
the  continent.  The  Covenanters,  to  show  their  hatred  of  this  work,  and 
how  keenly  they  felt  the  truth  of  its  statements,  tied  it  round  the  neck  of 
Montrose  when  they  beheaded  him.  After  the  Restoration,  Wishart  was 
made  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  capacity  he  distinguished  himself 
by  returning  good  for  evil  to  his  former  enemies,  and  especially  by  his 
kindness  to  the  captive  insurgents,  after  their  defeat  at  Pentland.  He 
died  in  1671,  and  is  buried  in  the  abbey  church  of  Holjirood,  where 
there  is  a  handsome  monument  to  his  memory. 

1640.  The  sect  of  Brownists,  or  Independents,  sprang  up  this  year, 
and  acted  the  same  intemperate  part  against  the  presbytemns  which  the 
latter  were  then  acting  against  the  episcopalians.  S.  Rutherford  wrote  a 
book  against  granting  toleration  to  either  one  or  the  other;  and  in  this 
opinion  he  was  joined  by  nearly  all  the  leading  men  of  the  time. 

1641.  Episcopacy  being  now  virtually  abolished,  the  king  was  per- 
suaded to  make  over  the  archi episcopal  revenues  of  St.  Andrews,  with 
some  deductions  for  other  purposes,  to  the  university  of  the  city. 

1642.  In  July  this  year  the  general  assembly  of  the  kirk  met  at  St. 
Andrews ;   "  in  other  words,"  says  a  modem  historian  of  the  period,^ 


>  Mark  Napier,  esq.,  in  his  "  Montrose  and  the  Covenanters." 
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'*  the  Marquis  of  Argyll's  conclave  of  agitation  and  reyolation."  At 
this  assembly  the  Earl  of  Dunfermline  was  royal  commiseiouer,  who 
presented  his  master's  letter,  "  craving  no  more  in  recompense  for  his 
favours,  but  that  the  ministers  would,  by  their  doctrine  and  example, 
labour  to  keep  his  subjects  in  their  duty."  He  little  knew  the  real  cha^- 
raeter  of  the  men  he  was  addressing.  At  first  the  assembly  resolved  to 
return  his  majesty  a  letter  of  thanks,  with  a  promise  of  obedience  to 
his  most  reasonable  commands.  But  it  so  happened  that  the  very  next 
day  they  got  accounts  that  the  English  parliament  had  begun  to  exert 
themselves  with  vigour  against  the  king  and  episcopacy.  This  induced 
them  to  change  their  purpose.  At  this  assembly  the  Marquis  of  Hamil- 
ton assisted,  who  unliappily  possessed  the  confidence  of  his  betrayed 
sovereign,  and  plotted  with  Argyll  those  treasonable  councils  which  ulti- 
mately ended  in  the  destruction  of  them  both.  Here  too  came  another 
traitor,  William  Murray,  of  the  king's  bedchamber,  to  assist  his  master's 
enemies ;  the  result  of  all  which  plotting  and  double-dealing  was  that 
Lord  Maitlaud  (afterwards  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Lauderdale)  was 
despatched  by  the  general  assembly  to  encourage  the  English  parliament 
to  idke  up  arms  against  their  common  sovereign,  who  was  all  the  while 
using  his  utmost  endeavours  to  conciliate  them.  By  this  time  the  assem- 
bly had  become  the  supreme  and  uncontrolled  court  of  Scotland,  into 
which  the  nobility  got  themselves  admitted  in  the  capacity  of  ruling 
elders,  that  they  might  the  more  easily  carry  on  their  political  intrigues, 
and,  by  humouring  the  clei^y,  rule  hoth  king  and  commons  at  their 
pleasure. 

The  same  year  Mr.  Andrew  Affleck,  minister  of  Largo,  was  nominated 
one  of  the  ministers  of  St.  Andrews,  a  man  who  was  a  great  favoiuite 
with  the  people ;  but  the  majority  of  the  presbytery,  among  whom  were 
Rutherford  and  Blair,  refused,  for  some  private  reasons,  to  concur  in  his 
settlement.  This  so  enraged  the  inhabitants  against  Rutherford,  who 
was  known  to  hold  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  own  minister, 
that,  finding  his  situation  in  St.  Andrews  disagreeable,  he  petitioned  the 
general  assembly  to  remove  him  to  a  country  parish.  To  this,  however, 
they  refused  to  agree.* 

1643.  This  year  the  "  Solemn  League  and  Covenant"  was  drawn  up 
and  enforced  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  under  the  severest 
penalties.  The  subscribers  to  this  "  bond  of  faction  and  banner  of 
rebellion"  thus  style  themselves :  "  We,  noblemen,  barons,  knights,  gen- 
tlemen, citizens,  burgesses,  ministei^s  of  the  Gospel,  and  commons  of  all 
sorts ;" — whei-e  we  cannot  help  noticing  the  very  inferior  rank  assigned  to 
the  clergy,  who,  in  fact,  had  become  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of  their 
power-seeking  superiors.  The  document  proceeds  to  "  extirpate  prelacy," 
but  cautiously  abstains,  through  fear  of  clashing  with  the  English  secta- 
ries, from  saying  what  it  will  establish  instead  of  it;  only  it  '^  will  ad- 
here to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  example  of  the  best  reformed 
churches;" — a  convenient  ambiguity,  which  might  suit  any  circum- 
stances; and  hence  the  sectaries,  when  they  afterwards  quarrelled  with 
the  presbyterians,  affirmed  that  Independentism  was  most  agreeable  to 
"the  word  of  God;"  while  the  presbyterians  as  stoutly  contended  that 
their  system  was  nearest  the  example  of  "  the  best  reformed  churches." 


>  Murray's  Life  of  S.  Rutherford,  p.  188. 
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Bat  though  they  were  not  prepared  to  say  what  ought  to  he  substituted 
for  episcopacy,  "  they  will  endeavour  (they  add)  to  hring  the  churches 
of  God  in  the  three  kindoms  to  the  nearest  conjunction  and  uniformity 
in  religion."  Next  comes  the  persecuting  clause  directed  against  royalists 
and  episcopalians:  **  We  will  also^  with  all  faithfulness^  endeavour  the 
discovery  of  all  such  as  have  been,  or  shall  be,  incendiaries,  malignantst 
or  evil  instruments,  by  hindering  the  reformation  of  religion ;  dividing 
the  king  from  his  people,  or  one  of  the  kingdoms  from  another;  or 
making  any  faction  or  parties  among  the  people  contrary  to  this  league 
and  covenant,  that  they  may  be  brought  to  trial,  and  receive  condign 
punishment,  as  the  degree  of  their  offences  shall  deserve:"  and  how 
much  of  the  best  blood  of  the  land  they  shed,  on  the  strength  of  this 
intolerant  clause,  is  well  known.  They  subjoin  that  "they  have  no 
thoughts  or  intentions  to  diminish  his  majesty's  just  power  and  great- 
ness," at  the  very  time  they  were  in  aims  against  him,  and  trying  to 
force  him  to  yield  up  his  lawful  prerogatives,  to  violate  his  conscience, 
and  to  sanction  their  rebellion.  Such  was  the  public  excitement  got  up 
in  favour  of  this  document  that  many  declared  they  were  ready  to  sign  it 
with  their  blood ;  and  that,  sooner  than  abate  one  syllable  of  it,  they 
would  renounce  their  baptism  ;  and  the  general  assembly  decreed  that 
every  one  should  subscribe  it  on  his  first  coming  to  partake  of  the 
Lords  Supper!  Nay,  they  who  refused  their  assent  to  it  were  to  suffer 
'^  confiscation  of  goods,  and  what  farther  punishment  his  majesty  and 
the  parliament  should  inflict  upon  them ; "  at  the  very  time  that  they 
knew  his  majesty  had  publicly  prohibited  all  his  subjects  from  subscrib- 
ing it !     Could  disloyalty  and  intolerance  go  farther  P 

1645.  The  following  act  of  assembly  was  passed  this  year :  "  And 
because  scholars  and  students  give  great  scandal  and  offence  in  keeping 
of  yule  day  and  some  other  superstitious  days  following,  it  is  unani- 
mously concluded,  and  hereby  ordained,  that  they,  being  found  guilty, 
be  severely  disciplined  and  cJiastised  therefore  by  their  masters,**  &c.  &c. 

Heavy  contrioutions,  both  of  men  and  money,  were  raised  to  enable 
the  rebels  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  king.  The  following  table 
will  show  how  St.  Andrews  ranked  at  this  time  with  the  other  towns  of 
Scotland. 

Sums 
Monthly.  Men. 

Edinburgh    £5166 574 

Dundee 1674 186 

Aberdeen... 1440 160 

Glasgow    990     110 

Perth    990 110 

St.  Andrews 540 60 

Kirkaldy 414 46 

Stirling 324 36 

Cupar   216 24 

Dunfermline 108 12 

1646.  We  have  next  to  record  the  disgraceful  execution  in  St  An- 
drews (martyrdom  we  might  justly  call  it),  of  several  loyal  gentlemen  of 
rank,  who  were  taken  prisoners  at  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Philipshaugb, 
when  fighting  in  the  cause  of  the  king,  under  the  command  of  the 
the  gallant  Marquis  of.  Montrose,  his  majesty's  lieutenant-general 
for  Scotland.     This  was  the  only  defeat  which  that  brave  commander 
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ever  sustained  from  the  Covenaoten;  bat  he  lost  by  it  the  fruit  of  six 
previous  victories ;  and  what  added,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  grief  and 
indignation  of  the  royalists  was,  that  while  the  better  class  of  prisoners 
was  reserved  to  undergo  a  mock  trial,  and  to  be  publicly  hanged  or  be- 
headed, several  hundreds  of  the  inferior  ranks^  who  had  surrendered  on 
a  promise  of  their  lives  being  spared,  were  immediately  afler  massacred 
in  cold  blood — and  that,  too,  at  the  instigation  of  the  ministers  who  ac- 
companied the  covenanting  army  !  ^ 

"  This  pictui*e  (observes  Mr.  M.  Napier)  is  awfully  darkened  by  the 
fact  that  from  the  Bible  itself  these  ministers  of  blood  enforced  such 
scenes—'  thine  eye  shall  not  pity,  and  thou  shalt  not  spare ;'  and, '  what 
meaneth  this  bleating  of  the  sheep  in  mine  ears,  and  the  lowing  of  the 
oxen'— by  which  on  this,  and  some  other  occasions,  they  diverted  from 
the  defenceless  prisoners  the  rude  mercies  of  the  soldiers,  already  weary 
of  blood." 

"  The  general  assembly,  impatient  for  the  execution  of  the  higher  class 
of  prisoners,  sent  Messrs.  Dick,  Blair,  Cant,  Guthry,  and  GiUespie,  to 
press  this  measure  upon  the  parliament.  This  the  parliament  commended 
as  an  act  "  of  great  zeal  and  piety,"  yet  deferrea  the  performance  for  a 
time,  till  Montrose  should  be  finally  subdued,  lest  otherwise  he  might 
retaliate  upon  them.  At  length,  however,  it  was  thought  safe  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  bloody  business. 

Accordingly 9  at  Edinburgh,  General  Hurry,  John  Spottiswood  of 
Dairsey,  May  of  Dalgettie,  William  Sibbald,  a  Mr.  Charter,  and  two 
Lish  officers— and  at  Glasgow,  Sir  W.  Rollock,  Sir  Philip  Nisbet,  and 
Alexander  Ogilvy,  younger,  of  Innerquharity  (a  youth  of  only  eighteen 
years  of  age),  all  brave  and  loyal  gentlemen,  were  beheaded.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  Mr.  David  Dick  exclaimed  with  delight,  "  the  work 
goes  bonnily  on.*'  But  this  reverend  gentleman  did  not  probably  think 
"  the  work"  went  on  so  "  bonnily"  when,  seven  years  after,  being  mo- 
derator of  the  general  assembly  then  sitting  in  Edinburgh,  that  body 
was,  by  Cromwell's  order,  rudely  broken  in  upon  by  armed  soldiers,  and 
the  members  drummed  out  of  the  city,  and  forbid  to  meet  again  without 
bis  special  permission. 

At  St.  Andrews  the  same  atrocious  scenes  were  exhibited.  Lord 
Ogilvy,  Colonel  N.  Gordon,  Sir  Robert  Spottiswood,  Captain  Guthrie, 
and  the  Hon.  W.  Murray,  were  tried  at  a  parliament  held  in  the  hall  of 
the  present  university  library,  and  sentenced  to  be  beheaded  for  the  un- 
pardonable crime  of  opposing  the  Covenant,  and  being  true  to  their 
king! 

To  prepare  the  minds  of  the  populace  for  the  display  of  such  unheard- 
of  cruelty  and  injustice,  the  Covenanters  employed  Mr.  Robert  Blair 
and  their  most  zealous  preachers  to  declare,  from  the  pulpit,  that  God 
would  not  be  pacified  without  having  the  blood  of  these  men,  and  that 
the  sins  of  the  nation  could  not  in  any  other  way  be  expiated !  Before 
the  day  fixed  for  their  execution.  Lord  Ogilvy  had  the  good  fortune  to 
make  his  escape  from  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  had  been  in- 
carcerated ;  on  which  account  they  determined  to  proceed  without  delay 
to  the  execution  of  the  rest.     The  first  who  sufiered  was  Colonel  Na- 


1  Guthrie's  Memoirs,  p.  203. 
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thaniel  Gordon,  '*  a  man  (says  Wishait)  of  excellent  endowm^ts,  both 
of  body  and  mind'*— -one  of  the  faithful  few  who  had  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  royalty  from  the  beginning— and  whom  a  high  authority  of  our 
own  times  (Sir  W.  Scott)  pronounces  to  have  been  "  one  of  the  bravest 
men  and  best  soldiers  in  Europe."  With  him  they  joined  Captain  A. 
Gnthry,  son  of  the  bishop  of  Moray — a  venerable  man,  who  had  suf- 
fered every  indignity  at  the  hands  of  the  Coyenauters  for  his  adherence 
to  episcopacy.  Captain  Guthry  said  on  the  scaffold,  that  **  he  reck- 
oned it  the  greatest  honour  he  could  receive  to  suffer  death  in  behalf  of 
80  good  a  kin^,  and  in  defence  of  so  just  a  cause.  For  his  sins  he 
humbly  begged  mercy  and  forgiveness  at  the  hands  of  God ;  but  with 
respect  to  that  crime  for  which  he  stood  condemned  he  felt  no  appre- 
hensions." The  next  object  of  their  vengeance  was  the  Hon.  W.  Mur- 
ray, brother  to  the  Earl  of  Tullibardine,  and  not  more  than  nineteen 
years  of  age.  In  addressing  the  multitude,  this  noble  youth  expressed 
his  hope  that  the  House  of  Murray  would  that  day  acquire  a  new  re- 
nown by  his  premature  death  in  so  righteous  a  cause.  "  Let  not  my 
honoured  mother  (he  added),  my  dearest  sisters,  my  kindred,  or  my 
friends,  lament  the  shortness  of  my  life,  seeing  it  is  abundantly  com- 
pensated by  the  honour  of  my  death.  Pray  for  my  soul,  and  God  be 
with  you.*'  But  their  chief  victim  was  Sir  R.  Spottiswood,  a  civilian, 
and  son  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews — a  man  deserving  of 
everlasting  remembrance  for  his  piety,  eloauence,  and  profound  learning. 
'*  The  only  crinoe  (says  Wishart)  which  nis  enemies  could  lay  to  his 
charge  was  his  having,  at  his  majesty's  command,  brought  ^down  his 
commission  to  Montrose,  constituting  him  lieutenant-governor  and  cap- 
tain-general of  the  kingdom," — a  service  which  his  duty  to  his  sovereign 
laid  him  under  an  indispensable  obligation  to  perform. 

"  When  he  was  brought  to  the  scaffold  (continues  Wishart),  he  ap- 
peared with  the  same  gi'avity  and  majesty  which  was  familiar  to  him, 
and  turned  with  great  composure  to  speak  to  the  people ;  but  Blair,  the 
minister,  who  officiously  attended  him  on  the  scaffold,  being  afraid  lest 
he  might  lay  open  the  secrets  of  the  rebellion,  and  that  the  firm  and 
steady  behaviour,  and  the  eloquence  and  gravity  of  the  last  and  dying 
words  of  so  great  a  man,  might  leave  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of 
the  hearers,  caused  the  provost  of  the  town,  who  had  formerly  been  a 
servant  of  Sir  Robert's  father,  to  impose  silence  upon  him.  This  un- 
mannerly interruption  gave  him  no  disturbance ;  only,  instead  of  addres- 
sing himself  to  the  people,  he  turned  his  thoughts  entirely  to  his  private 
devotions.  And  in  these  also  he  was  again  most  impertinently  and 
rudely  interrupted  by  Blair,  who  asked  him  whether  he  would  incline 
that  be  and  the  people  should  pray  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul  ?  To 
which  he  answered,  that  he  desired  the  prayei^  of  the  people,  but  would 
have  no  concern  with  his  prayers,  which  he  believed  were  impious,  and 
an  abomination  unto  God ;  adding  that,  of  all  the  plagues  with  which  the 
offended  majesty  of  God  had  scourged  this  nation,  this  was  certainly  by 
far  the  gi'eatest, —  greater  than  even  the  sword,  fire,  or  pestilence;  that 
for  the  sins  of  the  people  God  had  sent  a  lying  spirit  into  the  mouths  of 
the  prophets.  Blair  was  touched  to  the  quick  with  this  severe  but  just 
reproach,  and  fell  into  such  a  passion  that  he  could  not  refrain  from 
throwing  out  the  most  scandalous  and  contumelious  reffections,  not  only 
against  Sir  Robert's  father^  who  had  been  long  dead,  but  against  himself. 
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who  was  just  about  to  die  ;  thereby  approving  himself  a  worthy  preacher 
of  Christian  patience  and  long  suffering !  But  Sir  Robert,  having  his 
inind  intent  upon  higher  matters,  took  no  notice  of  them,  and  bore  them 
with  the  ffi-eatest  meekness  and  resignation.  At  last,  with  an  undaunted 
air,  and  showing  no  alteration  either  in  voice  or  countenance,  he  sub- 
mitted his  neck  to  the  fatal  stroke,  and  uttered  these  his  last  words, 
'  Merciful  Jesus !  gather  my  soul  unto  thy  saints  and  martyrs,  who 
have  run  before  me  in  this  race.*  And,  certainly,  seeing  martyrdom 
may  be  undergone,  not  only  for  the  confession  of  our  faith,  but  for  any 
virtue  by  which  holy  men  manifest  their  faith  to  the  world,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  he  hath  received  that  crown.* 

"  Such  was  the  fatal  end  of  this  great  man — hishly  honourable  in- 
deed to  himself,  but  extremely  lamented  by  all  good  men.  He  was  re- 
markable for  his  deep  knowledge  of  things,  both  divine  a  d  human }  for 
his  skill  in  the  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  Syriac,and  Arabic,  besides  the  western 
languages,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  history,  law,  and  po- 
litics. He  was  the  honour  and  ornament  of  his  country  and  the  age,  for 
the  integrity  of  his  life,  for  his  fidelity,  for  his  justice,  and  for  his  con- 
stancy. He  was  a  man  of  an  even  temper,  ever  consistent  with  himself ; 
so  that  his  youth  had  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of  his  childhood,  nor  his 
more  advanced  years  of  his  youth.  He  was  a  strict  observer  of  the  an- 
cient worship,  and  yet  not  a  vain  and  superstitious  professor  of  it  before 
the  world ;  a  man  easy  to  be  made  a  friend,  but  very  hard  to  be  made 
an  enemy — insomuch  that,  after  his  death  he  was  exceedingly  re- 
gretted even  by  many  of  the  Covenanters. 

"  His  lifeless  body  was  taken  care  of  by  Hush  Scrimgeour,  an  old 
servant  of  his  father,  and  buried  privately ;  nor  did  he  long  survive  the 
doleful  office,  for,  not  many  days  after,  seeing  the  bloody  scaffold  upon 
which  Sir  Robert  suffered  not  yet  removed  out  of  the  place,  he  imme- 
diately fell  into  a  swoon,  and,  being  carried  home  by  his  servants  and 
neighbours,  died  at  his  own  threshold." 

Laing,  the  historian,  who  is  usually  on  the  democratic  side  of  the 
question,  remarks  that,  notwithstanding  all  this  bloodshed,  the  general 
assembly  was  not  satisfied,  but  wanted  more  !  "  The  parliament  (he  says) 
was  importuned  by  the  vindictive  zeal  of  the  clergy,  but  resisted  the 
farther  effusion  of  blood." 

1648.  This  year  an  army  was  raised  by  the  royalists  in  Scotland, 
and  sent  to  England,  with  a  view  to  rescue  their  unhappy  king  out  of 
the  hands  of  his  enemies.  To  this  measure  the  general  assembly  made 
the  utmost  opposition.  They  passed  an  act  that  they  who  had  engaged 
in  it  should  make  public  satisfaction  in  sackcloth,  or  be  excommunicated ! 
And  when  the  news  came  of  the  defeat  of  the  royal  army,  they  de* 
scribed  it  as  ''  a  mercy  and  deliverance  which  ought  to  be  received  with 
thankfulness  and  praise !  " 

1649.  In  January  this  year  Charles  I.  perished  on  the  scaffold,  by 
the  murderous  hands  of  his  own  subjects  —  a  prince  whose  faults  vanish 
into  nothing  when  compared  with  those  of  his  enemies.  And  let  us  re- 
member for  what,  and  by  whom,  he  suffered.  He  suffered  for  his  ad- 
herence to  an  apostolical  episcopacy ;  and  his  murderers  were  the  In- 
dependents and  Scots  Covenanters,  the  latter  of  whom  may  be  said  to 
have  held  him  down,  while  the  former  cut  off  his  head. 

The  same  year  Mr.  James  Wood>  professor  of  divinity  in  St.  Andrews, 
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was  chosen  one  of  a  deputation  to  Charles  11.^  at  the  Hague,  to  endeavour 
to  prevail  on  him  to  accept  the  crown,  on  the  condition  of  his  signing  the 
''  solemn  league  and  covenant,"  and  submitting  to  certain  humiliating 
restrictions  on  his  prerogatives.  The  deputation  sailed  from  Kirkaldy 
in  March,  and  returned  in  June  "  much  unsatisfied,"  says  Lament. 
But  the  following  year  the  time-serving  king  granted  all  that  was  asked 
of  him,  and^  accordingly,  made  preparations  for  his  voyage  to  Scotland. 

(To  be  canehiied  in  our  next) 
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FROM   CHRIST'S   SECOND  PASSOVER  TO  THE   FEEDING  OF  THE 

FIVE   THOUSAND. 

St.  John  again  supplies  the  deficiency  in  the  narrative  of  the  other 
three  evangelists,  after  our  Lord  had  been  entertained  by  St.  Matthew, 
till  his  return  from  Jerusalem.  **  There  was  a  feast  of  the  Jews,  and" 
Jesus  went  up  to  Jerusalem  ;"  where,  according  to  his  usual  custom, 
he  went  about  seeking  for  objects  of  misery  and  compassion,  and 
manifested  his  almighty  power  most  chiefly  in  showing  mercy  and 
pity.  There  was  a  pool  near  Jerusalem  called  Bethesda,  to  which 
miraculous  powers  of  healing  were  annually  given  — "  an  angel  went 
down  at  a  certain  season  into  the  pool,  and  troubled  the  water." 
Whoever,  after  this  visible  manifestation  of  God's  power  and  good- 
ness, could  first  step  in  was  healed  of  whatever  disease  or  infirmity  he 
suffered.  The  opulent  had  their  friends  or  servants  to  assist  them, 
and  those  who  were  less  afHicted  could  help  themselves.  One  in- 
dividual had  lain  near  the  pool  for  thirty-eight  years,  but  being 
unable  to  move  so  fast  as  others,  or  having  no  assistance,  some  more 
active  person  got  in  before  him  ;  so  he  continued  to  feel  the  heart-sick- 
ness of  hope  deferred.  Our  Lord  knowing  this,  and  willing  to  heal  him, 
asked  him,  "Wilt  thou  be  made  whole ?"^  The  impotent  man's 
mind  had  been  so  long  occupied  with  the  hope  of  reaching  the  mira- 
culous water  in  time,  that  he  thought  our  Lord  s  question  referred  to 
that,  and  he  uttered  the  complaint,  that  "  another  steppeth  down 
before  me."  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  "  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk."  A 
word  made  him  whole,  but  it  was  the  sabbath,  and  the  pharisaical 
Jews  were  offended  at  the  poor  man  for  carrying  his  bed  in  thanks^ 
giving  and  triumph.  He  was  immediately  challenged,  and  he  justi- 
fied himself  by  pleading  that  he  who  could  so  miraculously  heal  him,  » 
might  also  authorize  him  to  infringe  on  the  strict  observation  of  the 
sabbath.  That  the  man  had  been  a  sinner,  and  that  his  late  impo- 
tence had  been  the  penalty  of  sin,  we  may  infer  from  our  Lord's 
address  when  he  found  him  in  the  temple—"  sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse 
thing  come  unto  thee."  In  this  instance  Christ  did  not  enjoin 
secrecy,  and  therefore  his  telling  the  Jews  who  he  was  that  had 
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healed  him  may  not  have  been  with  a  malicious  intent.  They,  how- 
ever, began  to  persecute  our  Lord,  and  even  attempted  to  slay  him ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  is  wholly  occupied  in  his  aefence 
of  himself  from  their  accusations.  He  instructed  us  to  search  the 
Scriptures,  and  to  use  that  judgment  which  God  has  given  us  to  under- 
stand and  follow  their  dictates,  for  they  contain  all  things  necessary 
to  salvation — the  law  and  the  testimony — Moses  and  the  prophets ; — 
let  us  search  them,  for  they  testify  of  Christ,  and  require  not  the 
rising  of  one.  from  the  dead  to  persuade  us.  The  Scriptures  spoken  of 
by  our  Saviour  were  the  Old  Testament,  which  the  Apostle  calls  "  the 
Scriptures  of  Truth,"  for  not  a  word  of  the  New  was  then  written ;  and 
if  eternal  life  be  in  the  Old  Testament,  how  much  more  are  the  whole 
of  the  Scriptures,  which  testify  of  Christ,  a  perfect  and  sufficient  rule, 
and  '' able  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation?"  Christ  told  his  dis- 
ciples that  we  are  clean  through  the  word  which  he  has  spoken  to 
us;  and,  as  he  commanded  us  to  search  the  Scriptures,  so  St.  Paul 
ordered  his  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  to  be  read  to  all  the  brethren, 
that  is,  to  all  Christians;  and  St.  Luke  specially  commended  the 
Bereans  for  searching  the  Scriptures.^  St.  James  commands  us  to 
receive  with  meekness  the  engrafted  word,  which  is  able  to  save  our 
souls ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  intimates  very  plainly,  that  it  is  not  the 
mere  hearing  or  reading  of  Scripture  that  will  save  us,  but  the  "  doing 
of  the  word  !'*'  Not  those  who  cry.  Lord,  Lord,  but  those  only  who  do 
the  will  of  God,  that  is,  those  who  yield  unfeigned  obedience,  that 
shall  be  saved. 

Our  Lord  disregarded  the  captious  scruples  of  the  Pharisees  res- 
pecting the  observance  of  the  sabbath ;  for  on  the  second  sabbath 
after  the  first,  happening  to  pass  through  a  corn  field  with  his  disci- 
ples, who  were  hungry,  they  plucked  the  ears,  and,  rubbing  them  in 
their  hands,  began  to  eat.  When  the  Pharisees,  who  were  continually 
and  maliciously  watching  all  his  motions,  observed  them,  they  again 
challenged  him  with  a  breach  of  the  fourth  commandment ;  but  he 
again  gave  them  to  know  that  works  of  necessity  and  offices  of  cha- 
rity may  be  lawfully  performed  at  all  times,  even  on  the  sacred  day  of 
rest.  In  support  of  his  argument  he  instanced  the  case  of  David, 
who,  being  in  danger,  and  pressed  with  hunger,  received  hallowed 
bread  from  Abimelech  the  priest,  which  on  ordinary  occasions  would 
have  been  unlawful.  He  recommended  mercy  in  preference  to  sa- 
crifice ;  for  he  who  was  greater  than  their  famous  temple  was  also 
Lord  of  the  sabbath  which  had  been  instituted  for  the  rest  and 
refreshment  of  man,  who  was  made  for  higher  purposes,  to  love  and 
serve  God  here,  and  to  glorify  him  hereafter.  He  showed  these  hypo- 
crites that  the  observance  of  the  positive  institutions  of  divine  ap- 
pointment were  not  in  themselves  the  end  for  which  man  was  created ; 
but  that  they  were  appointed  for  his  benefit.  The  Pharisees  affected 
the  most  precise  adhesion  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  whilst  they  entirely 
neglected  its  spirit,  placing  their  whole  dependence  on  externals, 
while  they  neglected  the  great  duties  of  morality  and  charity.    They 
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reversed  the  Gospel,  and  considered  sacrifice  of  more  valae  than 
mercy ;  they  made  long  prayers,  while  they  were  oppressing  the  poor 
and  needy ;  they  made  rich  offerings  to  the  temple  while  they  de- 
frauded their  indigent  parents;  and  they  excused  themselves  from 
offices  of  charity  and  mercy  on  the  sabbath  under  pretence  of  obeying 
the  commandment^  while  they  could  readily  break  it  for  the  preser- 
vation of  their  own  property. 

After  this  Jesus  returned  to  Capernaum,  because  the  chief  men  at 
Jerusalem  had  conspired  to  kill  him.     He  entered  into  the  synagogue 
at  Capernaum  and  taught  the  people,  being  still  closely  watched  by 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  had  followed  him  from  Jerusalem.     A 
man  with  a  withered  hand  presented  himself  to  the  Lord  of  all  power 
and  might,  who  healed  him,  after  publicly  asking  whether  it  was  fit  to 
do  such  an  act  of  mercy  on  the  sabbath.     He  even  condescended  to 
bring  down  this  miracle  to  the  level  of  their  own  selfish  and  hard- 
hearted understandings,  by  asking  if  they  would  not  relieve  their  own 
sheep  if  it  had  fallen  into  a  pit.     He  was  grieved  with  their  hardness 
of  heart  and  selfishness,  and  looked  round  in  anger ;  but  his  persecu- 
tors were  '*  filled  with  madness,"  and  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with 
the  Herodians  to  kill  him,  a  sect  that  said  Herod  was  the  Messiah. 
He  found  it  necessary  therefore  to  retire  to  the  sea  side,  where  such 
multitudes  followed  and  pressed  upon  him  to  be  healed,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  direct  a  small  vessel  to  wait  upon  him,  and  he  taught  the 
people  from  it.     Attended  by  his  disciples  he  made  a  partial  circuit  of 
the  lake  Gennesaret,  healing  all  the  sick,  working  miracles,   and 
teaching  the  multitudes  which  followed  him.    Virtue  went  out  of  him, 
for  those  who  only  touched  his  garments  were  made  whole,  and  on  seeing 
him  the  unclean  spirits  fell  down  and  acknowledged  his  divinity,  "  who 
by  the  majesty  of  his  person  were  forced  to  confess  and  worship  him ; 
and  yet  by  his  humility  and  restraints  \i*ere  commanded  silence  or  to 
go  whither  he  pleased  :  and  without  his  leave  all  the  powers  of  hell 
were  as  infirm  and  impotent  as  a  withered  member,  and  were  not  able 
to  stir."    Yet  possessed  of  all  this  power  and  might,  he  strove  not,  nor 
cried,  neither  did  aiiy  man  hear  his  voice  in  the  streets;  he  broke 
not  the  bruised  reed  of  a  smitten   conscience,  nor  quenched   the 
smoking  flax  of  the  broken  and  contrite  heart 

A  day  or  two  before  his  return  to  Capernaum  Jesus  ascended  a 
mountain  and  continued  the  whole  night  m  prayer ;  and  at  break  of 
day  he  **  called  whom  he  would," — "  his  disciples,"-— who  had  now  be- 
come numerous.  Out  ,of  these  he  selected  twelve,  whom  he  named 
apostles,  and  whose  names*  are  recorded  in  three  first  Evangelists. 
They  all  place  Simon,  "  who  is  called  " —  "  whom  he  surnamed  "  — 
"  whom  he  also  named  —  Peter,"  first  on  their  list ;  but  each  place 
the  others  in  a  different  order,  with  the  exception  of  Iscariot,  whom  they 
all  place  last.  Their  names  are,  Simon  Peter,  Andrew,  James,  John, 
Philip,  Bartholomew  or  Nathaniel,  Thomas,  Matthew,  James  the  son 
of  Alpheus,  Lebbeus  surnamed  Thaddeus  or  Jude,  Simon  Zelotes  or  the 
Canaanite,  and  Judas  Iscariot.^    These  he  ordained  "  that  they  should 
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be  with  him,"  whom  he  instructed  into  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom ; 
and  although  their  ears  were  heavy  and  their  hearts  dull,  yet  the  Holy 
Ghost  the  Comforter  brought  all  his  instructions  to  their  memory  after 
they  had  been  baptized  by  Him  and  with  fire. 

After  their  ordination  the  Chief  Bishop  descended  with  his -apostles 
into  the  plain,  and  stood  **  in  the  company  of  his  disciples,  and  a 
great  multitude  of  people  out  of  all  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  and  from 
the  sea  coast  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  which  came  to  hear  him,  and  to  be 
healed  of  their  diseases,  and  they  that  were  vexed  with  unclean  spirits: 
and  they  were  healed.  And  the  whole  multitude  sought  to  touch 
him:  for  there  went  virtue  out  of  him,  and  healed  them  all.'* ^  He 
then  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  delivered  a  discourse  to  the  multitudes 
assembled  on  the  plain,  substantially  the  same  as  the  former  sermon 
on  the  mount.  In  these  discourses  he  taught  us  the  whole  duty  of 
man ;  for  although  we  shall  not  be  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  yet,  by  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  unto  obedience,  and  purify- 
ing of  the  heart  by  faith,  we  ought  to  bring  into  captivity  every  thought 
to  the  obedience  of  Christ.  Circumcision  was  now  to  cease,  faith 
working  by  love  or  charity  — ^  the  new  creature  —  and  keeping  the 
commandments  were  henceforth  to  be  the  tokens  by  which  men  should 
be  counted  or  reckoned  just  before  God. 

When  he  had  ended  his  sermon  he  entered  into  Capernaum ;  and 
there  he  found  a  certain  Roman  centurion,'  whose  servant  lay  danger- 
ously ill  of  palsy,  and  who  besought  him  to  heal  him ;  but  so  great  was 
the  faith  and  humility  of  this  alien,  that  he  counted  himself  unworthy 
of  receiving  Christ  under  his  roof,  and  reckoned  that  his  speaking  the 
word  only  was  sufficient.  He  did  speak  the  word,  and  the  servant 
was  healed,  and  the  master  received  that  encomium  from  Christ  that 
be  had  not  seen  so  much  faith,  no  not  in  Israel,  and  his  attestation 
that  by  such  faith  he  and  others  should  attain  to  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven, while  unfaithful  men,  though  having  a  covenanted  right  to  it, 
should  be  shut  out.  On  the  following  day  Jesus  went  to  Nain,  a  city 
in  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Tabor,  near  the  source 
of  the  river  Kishon,  and  not  far  from  the  border  of  Samaria,  followed 
by  his  disciples  and  *'  much  people ;  "  and,  as  he  approached  thegate, 
he  met  the  melancholy  procession  of  a  young  man's  funeral.  The 
tenderness  of  our  Lord's  disposition  showed  itself  in  the  prompt  and 
ready  relief  which  he  afforded  to  the  weeping  and  disconsolate  mother, 
who  was  accompanied  by  her  sympathizing  neighbours,  bearing  to  an 
early  grave  the  only  remaining  object  of  her  affections.  He  first  ad- 
dressed words  of  comfort  to  the  distressed  and  widowed  mother,  and 
then,  without  any  solicitation,  but  purely  on  the  motive  of  his  own 
kindness  and  compassion,  he  touched  the  bier,  and,  the  bearers  stand- 
ing still;  the  youth  sat  up  and  began  to  speak;  and  Jesus  delivered 
him  to  his  mother's  fond  embraces. 

The  fame  of  this  extraordinary  miracle  was  spread  abroad  through- 
out the  whole  region,  and  was  carried  to  John  in  prison  by  his  disciples. 
John  himself  could  not  doubt  of  Christ  being  the  Messiah,  because 
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it  had  been  expressly  revealed  to  him,  and  he  himself  had  declared 
Jesus  to  be  the  Lamb  of  God  stain  from  the  beginning,  and  on  whom 
the  sins  of  the  world  should  be  laid.  But  for  the  satisfaction  of  his 
own  disciples  and  for  the  confirmation  of  their  faith,  he  sent  them  to 
Jesus  to  ask  if  he  was  the  Messiah,  or  if  they  might  still  look  for  him. 
Jesus  g^ve  them  no  direct  answer,  but  healed  multitudes  before  their 
eyes,  gave  sight  to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  cleansed  lepers,  and 
raised  the  dead.  He  then  sent  them  back  to  John,  and  left  them  to 
infer  that  the  man  who  could  do  such  mighty  works  could  be  no  less 
than  the  promised  Messiah — ''  perfect  God  and  perfect  Man  ;  not  by 
conversion  of  the  godhead  into  flesh,  but  by  taking  the  manhood  into 
God." 

After  their  departure  Christ  began  to  discourse  of  the  excellency  and 
holiness  of  the  Baptist,  and  declared  him  to  be  greater  than  a  pro- 
phet, for  he  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah,  and  had  baptized  his 
Master,  which  were  honours  to  which  none  that  were  born  of  women 
had  ever  before  reached  ;  notwithstanding  he  declared  that  the  least 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he.  The  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven is  the  Christian  Church,  in  which  its  least  or  humblest  minister 
represents  Christ,  and  consequently  enjoys  greater  honour  than  the 
greatest  prophets  under  the  old  system.  John  was  a  burning  and  a 
shining  light,  and  came  in  the  power  of  Elias  to  be  the  last  or  con- 
summation of  the  prophets.  Christ  upbraided  that  obstinate  and  per- 
verse people  for  rejecting  both  John,  because  of  his  austere  and 
mortified  manners,  and  also  himself,  for  his  social  disposition  and 
frank  acceptance  of  hospitality.  He  then  especially  upbraided  Cho- 
rasin  and  Bethsaida,  two  towns  on  the  northern  point  of  Grennesaret, 
near  to  Capernaum,  which  had  witnessed  his  mighty  works,  and  yet 
continued  still  hardened  in  unbelief.  Had  the  same  mighty  works 
been  done,  and  the  same  divine  sermons  been  preached,  in  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  which  these  two  places  had  witnessed,  they  would  have 
repented  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  But  the  obstinacy  of  the  Caper- 
naites  was  such  as  to  deserve  a  heavier  punishment  than  even  the 
unnatural  sins  of  the  Sodomites,  and  which  he  exemplified  by  the 
metaphor  of  exaltation  to  heaven  and  depression  to  hell,  showing  how 
great  had  been  their  privileges  and  how  dreadful  should  be  their 
punishment.  If  these  places  deserved  the  heavy  judgments  with 
which  he  threatened  them,  how  much  more  shall  we  deserve  them 
when  we  lead  disobedient  lives,  which  is  practically  to  deny  the  faith ; 
for  unreasonable  and  wicked  men  have  not  faith}  He  concluded  this 
sermon  by  glorifying  and  thanking  God  for  those  humble  and  holy 
men  of  neart  who  believed  his  word  notwithstanding  the  evil  example 
of  the  proud  and  powerful ;  and  he  graciously  invited  all  who  are 
wearied  with  their  sins,  and  heartily  sorry  for  them,  to  come  to  him  for 
pardon  and  refreshment,  and  he  promised  them  forgiveness  and  resto- 
ration to  the  grace  and  mercy  of  Grod. 

When  Jesus  had  ended  his  sermon,  Simon,  a  pharisee  of  a  more 
humble  disposition  than  the  generality  of  that  sect,  invited  him  to 
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dine  at  his  house.  While  thev  were  at  dinnery  a  woman,  supposed  to 
be  Mary  of  Magdala,  who,  having  been  left  a  young  widow,  had 
yielded  to  a  naturally  wanton  disposition,  but  had  been  brought  to  re- 
pentaoce  and  amendment  by  our  Lord's  discourses— out  of  whom  he 
had  cast  seven  devils,  being  a  metaphor^meaning  that  he  had  convinced 
her  of  her  sinful  life— came  trembhng  and  fell  down  at  his  feet,  as  they 
lay  extended  behind  him  on  the  cushions.  She  shed  such  a  flood  of 
tears  as  to  wet  our  Lord's  feet»  which  she  kissed  and  wiped  with  her 
dishevelled  hair ;  and,  being  wealthyr  she  brought  an  alabaster  box  of 
a  remarkably  costly  ointment,  with  which  kings  only  were  anointed, 
with  which  she  anointed  his  feet  When  Simon  saw  that,  he  began  to 
think  that  Jesus  could  not  be  the  prophet  which  he  and  all  men  had 
acknowledged  him  to  be,  else  he  thaughi  that  he  must  have  known 
that  she  was  a  harlot,  and  repulsed  her  accordingly.  But  he  came 
to  seek  and  to  save  sinners,  and  convinced  Simon  that  he  was  more 
than  a  prophet,  by  conversing  with  him  on  the  subject  of  his  wnex* 
preised  thoughts.  He  indirectly,  but  delicately,  censured  his  neglect 
of  the  ordinary  courtesies  then  shown  to  guests,  and  praised  her  for 
having  supplied  the  deficiency.  He  then  related  the  parable  of  the 
two  debtors  whom  their  creditor  frankly  forgave  when  they  were  un- 
able to  pay,  concluding  that  he  to  whom  most  was  forgiven  would 
love  most ;  which  was  exactly  Mary's  case.  She  had  been  a  great  sin- 
ner, but  she  loved  now  in  proportion  to  the  large  amount  of  her  remis- 
sion. The  faith  which  saved  Mary  led  her  to  Jesus'  feet,  and  to  obe- 
dience and  newness  of  life;  for  he  said  ^'  thy  sins  are  forgiven— thy 
faith  hath  saved  thee ;  go  in  peace." 

After  this  Jesus  set  out  upon  another  circuit  of  Galilee,  from  Naiu : 
the  same  Mary,  and  certain  other  women,  whom  he  had  healed  and 
restored  to  God's  favour,  ministered  to  him  of  their  substance.  When 
he  had  arrived  at  Capernaum,  he,  with  his  apostles,  entered  into  a 
house,  probably  Petei's*  and  the  multitude  pressed  on  him  so  incon- 
veniently that  he  could  not  eat  His  kinsmen  now  began  to  think 
that  he  was  beside  himself.  St.  John  says,  his  brethren,  that  is  his 
apostles,  did  not  believe  in  him ;  and  many  of  the  people  said,  He  hath 
a  devil  and  is  mad  :  why  should  we  hear  him  any  longer  ?  ^  And  they 
attempted  to  secure  him.  The  pharisees  maliciously  insinuated  that 
be  was  possessed  by  Beelzebub ;  although  at  that  very  time  he  dis- 
possessed a  poor  demoniac  of  a  blind  and  dumb  devil,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  people.  He  even  condescended  to  reason  with  them  on 
the  folly  and  absurdity  of  their  envious  assertion,  as  Satan  would  not 
destroy  his  own  power,  which  they  saw  that  He  was  evidently  doing. 
Their  never-ceasing  persecution  made  them  demand  a  sign  of  His  di- 
vine mission,  when  He  only  reminded  them  of  the  miraculous  en- 
tombment of  Jonas  in  the  whale's  belly,  which  was  a  type  of  His  own 
death  and  burial ;  but,  from  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  they  would 
not  understand.  While  He  was  engaged  talking  with  the  captious 
pharisees,  his  mother  and  brethren,  alarmed  by  the  malicious  reports 
of  his  being  beside  himself,  had  come  from  Nazareth,  and  strove  to 
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reach  him  in  the  house,  but  which  they  could  not  do  for  the  press. 
Without  taking  any  farther  notice  of  them,  he  looked  round  on  the 
assembled  multitude,  and  assured  them  that  whosoever  should  do  the 
will  of  God,  both  at  that  time,  and  during  all  future  ages  of  the 
church,  should  be  his  mother,  and  brother,  and  sister.  This  circum- 
stance and  these  words  seem  to  have  been  providentially  recorded  on 
purpose  to  discourage  the  idolatry  which  God  foresaw  would  arise  in 
the  Christian  church  by  the  worship  of  the  ever  blessed  Virgin. 
Christ,  who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all,  is  the  only  mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man ;  and  therefore  to  invoke  the  blessed  Virgin,  or 
any  other  departed  saint,  to  intercede  for  us,  is  to  disobey  God.  It 
is  also  a  practical  denial  of  the  Christian  faith,  by  denying  the  sole 
medialorsnip  of  Christ,  and  substituting  a  creature  in  His  stead. 

The  multitude  which  were  attracted  by  our  Saviour's  preaching  and 
miracles  rendered  the  pressure  in  the  house  so  great  and  inconve- 
nient, that  Jesus  went  out  the  same  day  to  the  sea  side  and  entered 
into  a  ship,  and  sat  down.  A  ship  or  ark  represents  the  Church  Ca- 
tholic, and  Christ  so  often  entering  a  ship  and  thence  teaching,  may 
prefigure  the  continual  teaching  of  his  representatives ;  and  the  dan- 
ger of  drowning  to  those  who  should  go  out  of  the  metaphorical 
ship,  into  the  ever-restless  and  turbulent  ocean  of  heresy  and  schism. 
Hitherto  he  had  preached  plainly  and  practically,  but,  on  this  occa- 
sion. He  taught  the  multitude  in  parables,  because  their  hearts  were 
waxed  gross,  and  their  ears  were  dull  of  hearing.  They  were  judi- 
cially blind  and  deaf,  and  would  neither  hear  nor  understand,  nor 
be  healed  by  the  Physician  of  souls.  His  first  parable  was  that  of 
the  sower ;  and  St.  Luke  informs  us  that  Christ  himself  explained  it 
privately  to  his  apostles.  The  seed  is  the  word  of  God ;  the  seed  of 
a  new  or  Christian  life  sown  in  baptism,  and  which  remaineth  in  the 
baptized  Christian,  and  in  due  time  bringeth  forth  fruit  in  varidus 
measures,  according  to  the  soil  or  disposition  of  the  recipient.  In 
baptism,  **  the  immortal  seed,"  **  the  divine  nature,"  is  sown,  although 
it  should  never  produce  fruit ;  for  we  have  the  divine  assurance  that 
Satan  taketh  it  away  from  some ;  afflictions  and  persecutions  or  the 
trials  of  this  life,  offend  others ;  covetousness  or  the  cares  of  the 
world  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  and  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  choke 
and  destroy  the  good  seed  in  most  men,  and  prevent  growth  in  grace. 
But  the  seed  which  is  sown  in  good  ground — "  the  anointing  which 
we  have  received  of  him  abideth  in  us," — •'  the  divine  nature,"—'*  the 
holiness"  of  which  we  are  made  partakers  by  that  holy  sacrament/ 
and  which  is  then  infused  into  us  by  the  divinely-appointed  sower, 
being  received  into  an  honest  and  good  heart,  "  works  by  love,''  and 
proceeds  from  faith  believing  to  faith  obeying,  goes  on  to  perfection, 
and  endeavours  to  perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  This 
spiritual  seed  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  which  is  the  smallest  of 
all,  yet  it  remaineth  in  the  children  of  God,  and  becomes  mighty  in 
obedience  and  good  works ;  yet  it  is  not  visible  immediately  after  be- 
ing sown ;  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth ;   the  seed  springs  up 
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and  growft  we  know  not  how,  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear^  after  thai 
the  fail  corn  in  the  ear. 

The  next  parable  was  that  of  the  tares  which  are  permitted  to  grow 
among  the  wheat  till  the  day  of  judgment,  when  they  will  be  sepa- 
rated by  the  Judge  of  all  men,  who  will  know  the  good  from  the  bad. 
He  will  then  reward  those  who  have  kept  their  baptismal  privileges, 
and  brought  forth  fruit ;  who,  having  been  made  new  creatures,  have 
not  suffered  the  divine  nature  infused  at  baptism  to  remain  barren  or 
unfruitful,  but  who  have  been  continually  aiming  at  perfection,  and  at 
the  attainment  of  that  perfect  love  that  casteth  out  fear.  He  then 
showed  the  dignity  and  excellence  of  the  Gospel,  by  comparing  it  to 
a  treasure  hid  in  a  field,  and  to  a  jewel  of  great  price.  He  compared 
His  church  to  a  net  cast  into  the  sea,  which  encloses  both  good  and 
bad  fishes ;  the  former  will  be  gathered  into  vessels,  but  the  latter  will 
be  thrown  away.  He  asked  his  apostles  if  they  understood  his  mean* 
ing :  they  answered  yea ;  but  it  is  probable  that  they  did  not  under* 
stand  the  mysterious  import  of  his  words,  till  the  Holy  Spirit  brought 
all  his  sayings  to  their  remembrance.  He  was  the  living  and  Eternal 
Word,  the  Householder  who  brought  forth  of  his  treasure  things  new 
and  old,  with  which  he  instructed  his  scribes  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  or  his  church. 

Christ's  blessed  mother  and  his  brethren  again  made  an  attempt  to 
see  him,  when  he  returned  the  same  answer  as  before— that  those  who 
hear  the  word  of  God  and  do  it  are  his  mother  and  brethren.  He 
appears  to  have  taken  no  farther  notice  of  them  at  this  time,  which 
is  far  enough  from  being  any  warrant  for  the  idolatry  which  now  so 
extensively  obtains  in  some  portions  of  the  church.  And  those 
who  express  abhorrence  at  good  works  being  a  necessary  part  of 
Christian  duty,  have  Christ's  own  asseveration,  as  well  as  his  apostles', 
that  faith  without  works  U  dead,  and  no  better  than  that  of  the  devils 
whom  he  cast  out,  who  all  knew  and  admitted  his  power  and  acknow* 
ledged  Him  to  be  the  Lord,  although  they  were  far  enough  from  doing 
his  will. 

The  multitudes  that  had  collected  in  Capernaum  were  now  become 
inconveniently  great,  and,  to  avoid  them,  Christ  gave  commandment  to 
sail  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake.  A  scribe  offered  to  follow 
him,  but  was  deterred  by  the  hardships  and  the  indifferent  fare ;  and 
another  man  wished  Christ  to  wait  till  after  the  death  of  his  father ; 
but  in  following  Christ  there  must  be  no  procrastination,  no  delay.  He 
sent  away  the  multitude,  and  entered  into  a  ship,  and,  being  wearied, 
he  lay  down  in  the  after  part  and  fell  asleep.  Presently  a  violent 
storm  of  wind  arose,  and  endangered  the  lives  of  all  on  board  ;  his 
disciples  therefore  awoke  him,  when  he  arose  and  rebuked  the  winds 
and  the- raging  of  the  sea,  saying  — *'  Peace,  be  still!  "  When  storms 
and  tempests  assail  the  ship  of  the  church,  his  servants  should  possess 
their  souls  in  patience  ;  he  suffers  persecutions,  heresies,  and  schisms 
to  arise  as  trials  of  the  faith  of  his  servants,  to  whom  he  may  say,  as 
he  did  to  the  twelve,  "  Why  are  ye  fearful,  O  ye  of  little  faith,"  and 
again  he  will  say  to  the  storm,  when  his  own  gracious  ends  are  an- 
swered— peace,  be  still.  He  rebuked  the  apostles  for  want  of  faith. 
After  they  had  witnessed  so  many  mighty  works,  they  might  have  be- 
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lieved  that  the  man  who  could  raise  the  dead,  give  sight  to  the  hlind, 
and  hearing  to  the  dumb,  who  could  cure  the  leper,  the  paralytic, 
and  the  cripple,  could  also,  by  the  same   almighty  power,  calm  the 
raging  of  the  sea.    They  passed  through  the  whole  length  of  the  lake, 
and,  from  the  southern  extremity,  went  to  the  country  belonging  to 
Gadara,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Jarmouth,  which  runs  into  the 
Jordan  on  the  east  side.     Immediately  on  his  landing  he  was  met 
by  two  fierce  demoniacs,  possessed  with  devils,  who  were  perfectly 
furious   and  untamable,   and  so  powerful   that  neither  chains  nor 
fetters  had  any  effect  in  securing  them ;  and  no  man  durst  go  near 
the  tombs  where  they  usually  haunted.    But,  as  soon  as  they  saw 
Jesus,  they  ran  and  worshipped  him,  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  and 
said,  '*  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  the  Most 
High  God  ?     I  adjure  thee,  by  God,  that  thou  torment  me  not,'* — 
"  before  the  time,**    Here  was  a  dead  faith  without  works,  trembling f 
but  producing  no  fruit ;    but  to  what  g^d  purpose  ?  will  such  faith 
save  a  man  ?    No :  it  is  dead,  g^od  for  nothing — unaccompanied  by 
obedience,  being  alone.     This  devil  lived  in  a  continual  and  fearful 
looking  for  of  judgment,  '*  the  time  *'  for  which  his  trembling  faith 
taught  him  is  not  to  be  till  the  consummation  of  all  thing^.     Without 
condescending  to  answer  him,  our  Lord  commanded  him  to  come  out 
of  the  men.     He  demanded  his  name,  which  was  Legion,  because 
many  devils  had  taken  possession  of  these  unhappy  sons  of  Abraham; 
and  they  besought  him  to  permit  them  to  enter  into  a  herd  of  swine 
which  were  feeding  hard  by,  rather  than  to  send  them  back  to  hell. 
He  granted  their  petition,  and  instantly  the  whole  herd  were  seized 
with  madness,  and  ran  down  a  steep  place,  and  were  drowned  in  the 
lake ;  and  their  keepers  ran  into  Gadara^  and  related  the  whole  cir- 
cumstances in  their  own  justification.    The  inhabitants  were  stricken 
with  great  fear,  because  they  were  living  in  the  continual  breach  of 
one  of  Moses'  commandments,  by  keeping  and  trafficing  in  swine, 
which  were  declared  to  be  unclean,  and  therefore  unlawful.    Their  fear 
did  not  lead  them  to  repentance,  for  they  were  hardened  in  their  covet- 
ousness ;  and,  instead  of  putting  away  their  sin,  they  besought  Jesus 
to  depart  out  of  their  country !     Although  they  saw  one  of  these  demo- 
niacs sitting  at  Jesus*  feet,  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind,  and  had  seen 
his  irresistible  power  in  making  the  object  of  their  sin  its  own  punish- 
ment, yet  they  resisted  his  word  ;  and  so  may  we  resist  his  grace  by 
clinging  to  a  favourite  sin.    One  grateful  object  of  his  mercy  desired 
to  follow  him,  but  he  desired  him  to  go  home  to  his  friends,  and  show 
them  what  great  things  had  been  done  for  him.     He  obeyed,  and  pub- 
lished the  mighty  works  of  our  Lord  throughout  all  Decapolis. 

Seeing  their  <;ovetousne.ss  and  willing  slavery  to  sin,  Jesus  took 
them  at  their  word,  and  returned  to  Capernaum,  and  we  do  not  read 
that  these  infatuated  people  were  ever  again  favoured  with  the  offer 
of  grace  and  salvation.  The  people  at  Capernaum  received  him  on 
his  return  with  great  joy,  and  were  looking  out  for  him.  When  Jesus, 
with  his  disciples,  sat  at  meat  in  the  house,  many  publicans  and  sin- 
ners came  and  sat  down  with  them,  which  gave  great  offence  to  tbe 
proud  uncharitable  pharisees ;  but  Christ  reproved  them,  and  said 
his  mission  was  to  call  sinners  to  repentance.    John's  disciples  again 
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came  and  inquired  why  Christ  and  his  disciples  did  not  fast;  and  they 
received  the  same  answer,  being  a  prediction  that  the  time  was  ap- 
proaching when  they  should  mourn  and  fast  when  the  Bridegroom 
should  be  taken  from  them.  While  he  was  speaking,  Jairus,  a  ruler 
of  the  synagogue,  came  and  fell  down  at  his  feet,  and  worshipped  him  ; 
and  besought  him  to  go  to  his  house  and  heal  his  young  daughter, 
who  was  at  the  point  of  death.  Jesus  immediately  arose  to  accom- 
pany him,  and  he  was  followed  and  pressed  by  the  multitude :  among 
these  was  a  faithful  daughter  of  Abraham,  who  had  been  afflicted 
with  an  issue  of  blood  twelve  years,  and  could  procure  no  relief,  after 
spending  all  her  substance  on  physicians.  Her  faith  was  so  active  and 
lively,  and  at  the  same  time  her  heart  so  humble,  that  she  said,  *'  If  I 
can  but  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment  I  shall  be  whole."  She  did 
so,  and  was  immediately  healed ;  and  when  he  supernaturally  knew 
of  this  miracle,  he  desired  to  know  who  had  done  this  act  of  faith. 
All  denied  having  touched  him ;  but  the  woman,  seeing  that  she 
could  not  be  concealed,  came  trembling,  and  cast  herself  at  his 
feet,  and  declared  the  whole  truth.  He  commended  her  active  work- 
ing faith,  and  declared  that  it  was  the  cause  of  her  having  been  made 
whole.  While  comforting  this  faithful  woman,  a  messenger  brought 
the  ruler  notice  of  his  daughter's  death,  adding  that  it  was  now  un- 
necessary to  trouble  the  Great  Physician.  The  Roman  centurion  be- 
lieved for  the  very  work's  sake ;  but  it  was  necessary  for  Christ  to 
urge  Jairus  to  believe  that  he  would  yet  raise  his  daughter.  In  this 
instance  Jesus  suffered  no  other  witnesses  to  be  present  but  Jairus 
and  his  wife,  and  the  three  apostles,  Peter,  James,  and  John,^  whom 
he  always  admitted  to  greater  familiarity  and  intimacy  than  iJhe  other 
apostles.  He  found  the  friends  of  the  family  lamenting  and  piteously 
wailing,  but  he  rebuked  and  thrust  them  out  of  the  apartment,  for, 
from  lack  of  faith  or  impiety,  they  openly  insulted  and  derided  him. 
He  who  could  call  the  world  into  existence  recalled  the  maid  to  life — 
**  Maid,  arise' — and  He  commanded  them  to  give  her  something  to 
eat.  Those  who  before  had  derided,  were  now  merely  astonished  ; 
but  he  strictly  charged  them  that  they  should  tell  no  man  what 
was  done. 

After  this  he  returned  to  Capernaum,  and  by  the  way  he  restored 
sight  to  two  blind  men  whose  faith  was  perfect ;  but  they  disobeyed 
his  command  not  to  publish  the  miracle.  He  likewise  cast  out  a 
dumb  devil,  which  the  malicious  pharisees  again  ascribed  to  the 
agency  of  Satan ;  but  the  multitude  marvelled,  adding,  however,  that 
it  was  never  so  seen  in  Israel.  After  this  he  paid  a  visit  to  Nazareth; 
and  entered  into  the  synagogue,  and  preached  with  his  usual  excel- 
lence, yet  without  the  least  effect  on  the  unbelieving  multitude,  who 
despised  him  because  he  had  been  brought  up  there,  and  his  mother 
and  other  relatives  resided  among  them  in  poverty.  He  reproached 
them  for  their  unbelief,  which  they  showed  in  the  pride  and  obduracy 
of  heart,  and  said,  *'  A  prophet  is  not  without  honour  but  in  his  own 
country,  and  among  his  own  kin,  and  in  his  own  house.*'    It  required 
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faith  to  be  healed,  and  as  his  countrymen  obstinately  persisted  in 
their  unbelief,  he  could  do  but  a  few  mighty  works  there ;  ueTertheless, 
he  went  round  Galilee  teaching,  before  he  returned  to  Capernaum, 
which  was  his  chief  residence. 

The  apostles  had  now  been  for  some  time  under  the  tuition  of  their 
Divine  Master,  had  heard  his  discourses,  and  had  seen  his  miracles 
Seeing  Israel  scattered  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  and  so  plen- 
teous a  hanrest  without  labourers,  he  called  the  twelve  and  delivered  a 
charge  to  them,  and  gave  them  a  special  mission  to  preach  the  ap- 
proach of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  he  sent  them  two  and  two  as 
the  second  order  of  the  ministry.  Their  commission  included  power 
over  unclean  spirits  or  devils,  and  to  cure  diseases,  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  and  to  live  of  the  Gospel,  the  labourer  being  worthy  of  his 
hire.  He  instructed  them  respecting  their  dress  and  equipage,  and 
how  to  conduct  themselves  under  certain  circumstances:  adding,  that 
the  sins  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  should  meet  with  more  mercy  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord  than  the  rejection  anddisbelief  of  their  preaching  and 
miracles.  He  instructed  them  likewise  to  avoid  Samaria,  and  to  con- 
fine their  ministrations  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.  The 
traitor  received  the  same  commission,  and  did  the  same  miraculous 
works,  and  preached  the  same  Gospel,  as  the  other  eleven ;  which 
shows  that  the  holy  office  of  the  ministry  is  not  affected  by  the  evil 
life  of  the  man  ;  ''for  the  evil  is  ever  mingled  with  the  good,"  like 
tares  among  wheat. 

Christ's  fame  was  now  so  great  that  it  penetrated  the  palace,  and 
reached  the  incestuous  ears  of  Herod  Antipas,  who  was  seized  with  a 
superstitious  fear  that  He  might  be  John  the  Baptist  risen  from  the 
dead.  In  the  same  bold  and  uncompromising  spirit  as  his  type 
Elijah,  John  denounced  Herod's  double  incest,  and  told  him  "  it  was 
not  lawful  to  have  his  brother's  wife ;  "^  for  which  Herodias,  his  guilty 
partner,  ''had  a  quarrel  against  him,  and  would  have  killed  him" 
But  this  was  not  expedient,  for  his  popularity  was  so  great  that  Herod 
feared  the  indignation  of  the  people;  and,  besides,  Herod  himself 
reverenced  him,  and  even  reformed  some  of  those  sins  which  were  not 
so  dear  to  him  as  his  lust,  and  always  heard  him  preach  gladly  when 
he  did  not  touch  upon  his  besetting  sin.  Herod  repudiated  his  lawful 
wife,  an  Arabian  princess,  and  took  Herodias,  who  was  both  the  wife 
of  his  brother  Philip,  who  was  then  alive,  and  the  daughter  of  his  bro- 
ther Aristobulus,  to  be  his  wife.  John  had  been  cast  into  prison  nearly 
a  year  before  ;  but  from  the  motives  mentioned  above,  Herod  had  not 
done  him  to  death  till  he  was  surprised  into  it  by  his  abandoned  wife. 
Upon  the  occasion  of  a  great  banquet  given  to  the  grandees  of  his 
court,  her  daughter  exhibited  those  wanton  dances  for  the  excitement 
of  lust,  so  common  in  the  east,  which  pleased  Herod  and  his  courtiers 
so  much  that  he  rashly  vowed  with  an  oath  to  give  her  whatever 
she  would  ask.  Having  been  previously  instructed,  she  suddenly 
demanded  the  Baptist's  head.  Herod  regretted  the  promise,  but  more 
particularly  as  he  had  confirmed  it  with  an  oath,  which  should  be  a 
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warning  to  avoid  rash  yovn,  but  particularly  not  to  bind  them  on  the 
conscience  by  oaths,  which  only  increases  the  guilt.  To  appeal  to 
God  to  confirm  a  falsehood,  or  for  the  breach  of  one  of  his  positive 
laws,  is  a  great  sin ;  but  it  is  an  aggravation  of  the  sin  to  keep  a  false 
oath  under  a  pretence  of  reverence  for  it.  Herod  was  so  placed ; 
and,  being  tender  of  his  rash  oath,  he  imagined  he  could  wash  away 
perjury,  adulterv,  and  a  double  incest,  in  the  blood  of  the  innocent 
Baptist,  whose  head  was  delivered  to  Herodias.  John  was  Christ's 
forerunner  both  in  life  and  in  death.  It  was  necessary  that  the  morn- 
ing star  should  set  and  be  no  longer  mistaken  for  the  Messiah  when 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  had  arisen ;  that  he  should  fulfil  his  own 
prophecy  of  decreanna,  which  he  now  did,  as  Christ  increased.  John's 
own  disciples,  when  they  heard  of  the  murder  of  their  master,  went  to 
the  prison  and  removed  his  body  and  buried  it,  and  then  went  and 
told  Jesus.^ 

Upon  the  return  of  the  apostles  from  their  first  mission  they  gave 
an  account  of  their  stewardship,  and  related  to  Jesus  what  they  had 
done  and  what  they  had  taught ;  but  the  people  crowded  on  them  in 
Capernaum  so  much  that  they  were  unable  to  take  their  food  or 
refreshment.  Christ  therefore  commanded  them  to  cross  the  lake  to  a 
desert  place  near  Bethsaida,  in  the  country  of  Decapolis,  which  was 
part  of  Philip's  tetrarcby ;  besides,  Herod  was  making  some  suspi- 
cious inquiries  after  Christ,  which  might  have  been  followed  by  vio- 
lence. He  was  followed  by  a  great  multitude,  and  he,  with  his 
apostles,  went  up  into  a  mountain  and  there  taught  the  people  and 
healed  their  sick.  St.  John  abruptly  tells  us  that  the  passover  was 
nigh.  The  place  was  a  desert,  and  no  provisions  could  be  found,  and 
the  apostles  entreated  their  Master  to  send  the  people  away  that  they 
might  supply  themselves ;  but  He  was  moved  with  compassion,  and  to 
prove  the  faith  of  the  apostles,  He  proposed  to  feed  them,  although 
there  was  no  provision  of  any  sort.  Those  who  had  seen  their  Lord's 
miracles,  and  had  wrought  miracles  themselves,  seem  to  have  had  no 
conception  that  he  intended  miraculously  to  feed  the  people.  He  di- 
rected them  to  ascertain  how  many  loaves  they  had;  and  Andrew  dis* 
covered  that  five  barley  loaves  and  five  small  fishes  were  their  whole 
stock ;  but  what,  said  he  incredulously,  are  they  among  so  many  ? 

Jesus  then  commanded  his  apostles  to  arrange  the  people  on  the  grass 
by  companies,  when  He  first  gave  thanks,  or  eucharistized  the  food,  and 
then  he  gave  it  to  the  apostles,  who  again  delivered  it  to  the  people, 
a  fact  which  is  mentioned  by  all  the  four  evangelists.  Trifling  as  this 
circumstance  may  appear,  yet  it  is  not  unimportant.  In  feeding  us 
with  the  bread  of  life,  he  suffers  us  not  to  help  ourselves,  but  has  ap- 
pointed stewards  of  his  mysteries  to  give  us  our  meat  in  due  season, 
and  therefore  we  receive  the  sacred  symbols  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
priest,  and  on  our  knees,  in  token  of  our  faith  and  humility.  This  was 
a  most  stupendous  miracle.  The  number  present  amounted  to  five 
thousand  men,  besides  women  and  children,  who  might  be,  at  least, 
double  that  number ;  so  that  not  less  than  fifteen  thousand  individuals 
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had  been  sabstantially  and  heartily  fed  on  five  loaves  and  two  small 
fished.  This  was  no  illusion ;  hungry  men  could  not  be  deceived ;  for 
tkey  did  all  eat  and  werejilled,  and  besides  there  were  fragments  left, 
ivhich,  when  gathered  up,  filled  twelve  baskets.  Here  is  a  miracle 
which  shows  the  constant  superintending  providence  of  Ood.  Every 
man  daily  experiences,  but  the  poor  man  sensibly  feels,  the  multiplying 
power  of  God's  goodness  in  bestowing  upon  him  his  daily  bread,  and 
supplying  his  wants ;  and  every  man,  in  his  proper  station,  should 
follow  the  example  of  economy  which  our  Saviour  set  us,  ''  that 
nothing  be  lost.** 


DR.  CHALMERS  AND  THE  VETO.^ 

The  pamphlet  before  us  has  not  in  any  degree  altered  our  long-formed 
opinion  that  the  author  is  a  much  overrated  man.  There  is  a  fallacy 
runs  through  the  whole  of  this  verbose  pamphlet,  which  is  common  to  all 
kirkmen,  that  their  church,  so  called  by  courtesy,  consists  entirely  of 
their  church  courts,  or  their  ministers  in  their  forensic  capacities,  or,  per- 
haps more  precisely,  the  representatives  of  the  inferior  courts  in  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  "  Christian  people."  This 
fallacy  is  presented  to  us  on  the  title-page,  in  the  form  of  a  query, — 
"  What  ought  the  church  and  the  people  of  Scotland  to  do  now  ?  "  We 
are  told  upon  apostolical  authority  that  the  people,  as  lively  stones,  are 
built  up  a  spiritual  house ;  but  the  spiritual  house  of  the  kirk  is  built  up 
of  the  majorities  in  their  general  assemblies,  which  the  great  and  good 
Archbishop  Bramhall  says  agrees  as  eminently  with  the  marks  of  anti- 
christ as  either  the  pope  or  the  Turk !  "  Let  all.  Christian  ms^istrates," 
says  he,  "  beware  how  they  suffer  this  cockatrice  egg  to  be  hatched  in 
their  dominions,  much  more  how  they  plead  for  Baal  or  Baal-Berith,  the 
Baalams  of  the  Covenant.  It  were  worth  the  inquiring,  whether  the 
marks  of  antichrist  do  not  agree  as  eminently  to  the  Assembly-general 
of  Scotland  as  either  to  the  pope  or  the  Turk  ?  This  we  see  plainly, 
that  they  spring  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  civil  magistrate ;  they  sit  upon 
the  temple  of  God;  and  they  advance  themselves  above  those  whom 
holy  Scripture  calleth  gods."^  Such  is  that  great  man's  judgment  of  the 
kirk ;  and,  as  this  was  a  true  description  of  it  in  his  time,  it  holds  good, 
and  has  lost  none  of  its  point  or  significance  in  the  present  era  of  the 
march  of  heresy  and  schism.  The  enactment  of  the  Veto-law  by  the  As- 
sembly-general was  a  trampling  upon  the  authority  of  the  crown  and  the 
legislatorial  privileges  of  the  three  estates  of  parliament,  and  a  robbery  of 
the  rights  and  property  of  patrons,  which  have  been  guaranteed  by  acts 
of  parliament  and  immemorial  prescription.  This  was  a  direct  act  of 
rebeUion,  "  springing  out  of  the  ruin  of  the  civil  magistrate,"  who  is  God's 
minister,  and  it  is  a  bold  imitation  of  the  papal  tyranny.     The  kirk  does 
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not,  indeed,  claim  to  be  the  "  mother  and  mistress*'  of  all  other  churches ; 
but  she  has  very  distinctly  stated  herself  to  be  the  "  extirpator*  of  them 
all,  especially  of  the  Anglican  church,  which  she  is  bound  by  solemn 
league  and  covenant  to  extirpate ! 

Under  the  assumed  supremacy  of  the  Veto,  the  people  in  several  pa- 
nshes  refused  to  admit  the  men  who  had  been  presented  by  their  respective 
patrons,  for  no  other  or  better  reason  than,  "Sic  volo,  sicjubeo"   The  pa- 
trons naturally  resisted  the  working  of  this  illegal  ordinance,  and  stood  upon 
their  recognised  and  legal  rights ;  and  both  the  Court  of  Session,  which 
answers  to  the  Queen's  Bench,  and  also  the  House  of  Lords  on  appeal, 
pronounced  the  Veto  to  be  contrary  to  law ;  and  all  the  operations  under  its 
assumed  authority  to  be  illegal,  null,  and  void.     The  patron  of  Mamock,  • 
a  parish  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  presbytery  of  Strathbogie,  presented 
a  certain  Mr.  Edwards,  whom  having  been  found  duly  qualified,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  presbytery  agreed  to  ordain  and  induct     It  the  presentee  is 
a  probationer,  as  Mr.  Edwards  was,  ordination  and  induction  are  compre- 
hended under  one  action,  and  both  are  always  performed  at  the  vacant 
parish.     From  not  having  adverted  to  the  illegality  of  the  Veto- law,  the 
able  writer  on  this  subject  in  the  British  Critic  has  taken  a  wrong  view 
of  the  case.     Although  the  Veto  was  wrong  from  the  first,  yet  obedience 
was  due  to  it  till  once  it  was  declared  both  by  the  Court  of  Session  and 
the  House  of  Peers  to  be  ultra  vires  of  the  Assembly  to  enact  it,  when 
gopd  and  loyal  representatives  of  the  kirk  ought  quietly  to  have  repealed 
it.     But  in  place  of  which  they  determined,  more  audaciously  than  ever, 
to  maintain  it,  in  defiance  of  the  highest  authority  in  the  realm,  speaking 
through  her  courts  of  law  and  House  of  Peers.     The  determination  of 
the  majority  of  the  presbytery  of  Strathbogie  called  down  the  vengeance 
of  the  Commission  of  Assembly,  a  court  which  assumes  supreme  power 
during  the  abeyance  of  the  Assembly,  but  which  is  nevertheless  not  re- 
cognised by  the  law.    The  commission  representing  the  Assembly,  which, 
like  the  pope,  calls  itself  the  whole  kirk,  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
suspended  the  majority  of  the  Strathbogie  presbytery,  which,  by  a  strange 
coincidence  contains  the  mystic  number  of  seven,  and  whom  we  apprehend 
will  prove  seven  nails  in  the  coffin  of  the  kirk.     We  are  not  called  on 
either  to  defend  or  condemn  the  subsequent  conduct  of  these  seven  men 
of  honest  report  in  Strathbogie,  but  certain  it  is  that  they  have  continued 
their  parochial  functions  as  if  no  such  suspension  had  ever  existed. 

Now  when  the  kirk  finds  the  plot  thickening,  and  "  the  angry  knuckles 
of  the  law"  too  powerful  for  them,  with  wonderful  inconsistency  Dr.  C.  jumps 
Jim  Crow,  and  proposes  to  repeal  the  Veto,  and  at  the  same  time  to  proceed 
a  step  farther  than  suspension,  and  to  depose  and  degrade  the  seven  recu- 
sant ministers,  for  disobedience  to  a  law  which  he  himself  now  tacitly 
admits  was  illegal  ab  initio,  and  which  will  not  be  in  existence  when  the 
penalty  under  its  provisions  is  enforced  !  For  the  comfort  of  these  men 
and  the  seceder  ministers,  and  for  th^  edification  of  their  people,  we  quote 
the  speech  of  the  leader  of  the  majority  in  the  commission  of  the  kirk. 
The  seceder  ministers  are  the  successors  of  four  non-intrusion  ministers, 
who  were  deposed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1 733  or  (hereabouts,  and 
who  made  a  secession  from  the  kirk,  in  consequence  of  its  enforcing  the 
settlement  of  ministers  under  patronage,  which  these  men  resisted,  and 
which  is  the  clean  contrary  proceeding  to  that  of  the  kii'k  of  the  present 
day.     Then  the  Assembly  punished  ministers  for  not  accepting ;  notv  it 
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punishes  ministers  for  accepting  the  presentation  of  a  patron !  Mr* 
Candlish's  words,  when  pronouncing  censure  on  the  Strathbogie  ministers, 
must  be  held  as  the  solemnly  recognised  judgment  of  the  kirk,  and 
which  places  all  the  parties  concerned  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  which 
would  be  ridiculous  did  we  not  pity  their  folly  and  deluaon.  It  has  been 
pronounced  ex  cathedra  that  the  Strathbogie  ministers,  and  all  others 
who  may  stand  in  similar  circumstances,  including,  of  course,  the  minis- 
ters of  the  secession  kirk,  are  ''  no  ministers  at  all  r--^  ergo,  the  kirk  has 
unkirked  the  secession  kirk,  which  has  always  maintained  its  claim  to  be 
a  better  and  a  purer  kirk  than  the  established  one.  Were  we  disposed  to 
be  ill-natured  or  even  critical,  which  we  protest  we  are  not,  we  might 
point  out  to  Mr.  Candlish  that  the  commission's  weapon  has  a  double 
edge,  and  will  cut  both  ways.  If  his  judgment  holds  good  with  respect 
to  the  majority  of  the  Strathbogie  presbytery,  and  the  whole  of  the  seces* 
sion  kirk,  it  must  pinch  the  established  kirk  itself  with  double  force,  be- 
cause it  is  ipso  /acto  excommunicated  from  the  church  catholic,  and  with 
which  it  maintains  a  war  of  extermination.  This  is  perhaps  a  conse- 
quence which  Mr.  Candlish,  in  his  zeal  for  "  Christ's  crown,"  did  not  con- 
template, when  he  so  rashly  asserted  that  they  were  "  no  ministers  at 
ally*  and  only  " desecrated  the  ordinances  of  Christ."  The  thunder,  in 
imitation  of  the  Vatican,  which  Mr.  Candlish  denounces  against  his  bre- 
thren, who,  be  it  remembered,  are  in  every  respect  his  equals,  is  spoken 
as  if  he  were  the  pope  at  least,  "  their  ecclesiastical  superior,"  whereas 
the  kirk  ministers  are  all  on  a  level, — a  system  which  Calvin  himself  said 
"  breedeth  strife."  They  are  all  at  the  same  time  both  governors  and  go- 
verned; but  touching  the  judgment  of  the  commission, — 

''  Much  has  been  said  to-day  about  their  (the  Strathbogie  ministers)  contumacy  in 
disobejing  their  ecclesiastical  superiors^  and  the  impression  may  be  made,  in  some 
quarters,  that  our  substantial  charge  against  these  men  is  contumacy.  Now  I  do  ac- 
knowledge that  I  would  look  with  jealousy  on  the  church  proceeding  to  extreme  cen- 
sures on  grounds  involving  only  contumacy  to  her  own  courts ;  at  least,  I  would  re- 
gret much  if  the  case  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  bear  this  form  alone.  I  admit  to 
the  full  the  necessity  of  maintaining  our  jurisdiction ;  but  in  this  case,  it  happens 
that  the  charges  which  we  bring  are  not  charges  that  merely  involve  contumacy  to  us 
or  to  the  assembly.  This'is  not,  to  my  mind,  even  the  gravamen  of  the  charge.  They 
might  have  been  visited  with  summary  deposition  for  not  compearing  according  to 
citation ;  but  I  rejoice  that  we  are  now  allowed  to  lay  out  the  accusation  in  the  formal 
shape  of  a  libel  (indictment),  and  thus  to  bring  before  the  church  and  the  country 
the  full  weight  and  import  of  their  offence.  And  this  is  their  offence:— TA^  are 
dispensing  ordinances  without  a  warrant,  usurping  the  power  of  the  keys,  when 

NO  POWER  COMPETENT  TO  GIVE     THESE   KEYS   PUT  THEM   INTO  THEIR   HANDS 

doing  what  I  hold  to  be  a  desecration  of  the  ordinances  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
sacraments  which  He  has  instituted,  and  ordained  to  he  dispensed  hy  the  hands  of 
the  ministers  of  His  fFord  duly  caMed  thereto,  and  which  these  men,  who,  for  the 
time,  are  no  ministers  at  all,  have  dared  to  touch.  This  is  the  main  charge; 
and  another  charge  is  that  these  men,  under  no  obligation  to  do  so — not  coerced — but 
in  their  ambition  to  I'etain  that  office  of  which  their  ecclesiastical  superiors  had  de- 
prived them,  as  they  alone  bestowed  it,  ar6  guilty  of  going  to  another  court,  not  a 
court  of  Christ  at  all,  but  a  court  of  Caesar,  and  of  asking  from  Caesar  the  power 
of  the  keys  which  the  church  alone  possesses.  (Loud  cheers).  These  are  charges 
which  go  far  beyond  the  mere  charge  of  contumacy — charges  of  a  far  greater  and 
more  heinous  character — charges  which  qjffect  immediately  the  high  honour  of 
the  Redeemer,  and  the  sacredness  of  the  ordinances  of  His  institution.  For,  as  we 
believe  that  Christ  has  appointed  a  government  in  His  church  upon  earth,  and  has 
committed  to  that  government  the  ministerial  office,  we  do  not  hold  it  competent  for 
men  who  have  not  received  thai  office,  or  who  have  been  deprived  of  it,  to  go  on  in 
discharging  its  functions.        Let  no  man  say,  then,  that  these  proceedings  are 
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founded  on  tlM  mere  charge  of  eontomaoj,  as  if  wo  were  going  on  to  extremitiee 
againet  these  erring  brethren,  became  they  aet  aside  our  authorityi  in  any  technical 
or  formal  matter,  such  as  disobeying  our  orders  in  refusing  to  appear  at  our  citation. 
And  it  18  on  this  account  I  rejoice  that  we  are  not  to  proceed  by  a  summary  act  of 
deposition  for  contumacy  against  them,  but  are  called  upon  to  libel  them  in  the  face 
of  the  cottntfyi  for  our  own  vindication,  and  in  the  hope  that,  by  the  blessing  of  Qod, 
it  nay  even  yet  lead  to  beget  within  them  a  eonviction  of  their  error." 

Dr.  Chalmers. protests  tliat  he  cannot  discover  any  constitution  laid 
down  in  the  New  Testament  for  the  appointment  of  Christian  ministers* 
There  are  none  so  hlind  as  those  who  wul  not  see,  which  is  Dr.  Chalmers' 
case  at  present,  hecause  such  a  discovery  would  involve  the  acknow* 
ledgment  of  episcopal  discipline  and  superiority.  But  that  he  may  no 
longer  plead  ignorance,  we  beg  to  recommend  to  his  attention  the  Epistle 
to  Titus,  i.  3,  5,  and  2  Tim.^  i.  7,  12,  besides  some  other  passages  in  the 
first  epistle  to  tluit  bishop.  We  confins  our  utter  ignorance  of  there  being 
any  power  given  in  Scnpture  to  the  people,  either  in  express  words  or 
that  may,  by  just  inference,  be  provea  therefrom,  to  elect  or  appoint  their 
own  teachers.  But  if  this  bubole  of  popular  election  be  admitted,  the 
power  of  deposUion  must  ako  be  conceded  to  the  people ;  and  the  inter- 
ference of  the  kirk,  t.  e.,  the  majority  of  the  Assembly,  becomes  a  manifest 
usurpation.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  as  the  Assembly  is  constituted,  ike 
people,  that  is  to  say,  the  lay-elders,  are  the  uncontrolled  governors  of  the 
kirL  But  Dr.  Chalmers  himself  admits,  in  the  following  ominous  passage 
of  his  pamphlet,  that  the  popular  election  of  ministers  is  an  unmixed 
enki 

**  The  prewUenee  of  wiiiarianUm  in  America,  under  a  eyeiem  qf  univereal  «t/» 
fragef  in  the  government  of  their  ohurchee,  corroborates  the  eridence  afforded,  by 
the  tranamutation  of,  orthodoxy "  (that  means  Calvinism)  ^  into  unitoriamem 
under  the  same  system"  (in  the  Presbyterian  meeting-houses)  "  in  England  to  the 
truth  of  our  position,  that  the  infusion  of  the  demoeratio  ingredient  even  to  fulness, 
in  the  constitution  of  churches,  forme  no  guarantee  for  the  purity  or  preeervation 
of  the  faith,  p.  37. 

But  our  author  still  farther  asserts  on  the  next  page  that  "  the  people 
were  on  the  side  of  evancelism,  even  as  the  presbyterian  congregations  in 
England,  and  in  some  of  Ireland,  they  fell  somehow  into  the  state  of  its 
opposite,  and  hy  their  enrages  admitted  a  Socinian  ministry  into  their 
pulpits."  Yet,  in  the  face  of  these  melancholy  admissions.  Dr.  Chalmers 
"somehow*'  advocates  the  ascendency  of  evangelism  and  universal  suf- 
frage, at  the  very  time  that  be  fully  acknowledges  their  direct  tendency  to 
the  horrible  heresy  of  denying  and  blaspheming  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 
This  is  "  somehow  '*  not  inconsistent  with  some  Manichean  tenets  which 
the  doctor  has  maintained  in  his  published  works,  where  he  says  that 
the  Scripture  "  furnishes  s(Mne  transient  glimpses  of  a  sublime  and  su- 
perior warfare,  in  which,  for  the  prize  .of  a  spiritual  dominion  over  our 
species,  we  may  dimly  perceive  the  contest  of  the  loftiest  talent,  and  all  the 
designs  of  heaven  in  behalf  of  man,  met  at  every  point  of  their  revolu- 
tion by  the  counter  working  of  a  rival  strength  and  a  rival  sagacity"^ 

There  is  *'  somehow,'*  as  he  innocently  observes,  such  a  logomachy  and 


^  Astronomical  Discourses,  Disc.  vi.  p.  206. 
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mystification  of  the  subject  in  his  pamphlet,  that  it  is  sometimes  not  veiy 
easy  to  ascertain  at  what  he  aims.  His  misty  declamation  and  vague 
generalities  *'  somehow  "  fail  to  conceal  that  uncharitable  feeling  for  his 
political  opponents  with  which  his  heavy  pages  are  largely  b«jprinkled. 
The  seven  suspended  ministers  have  not  received  a  harsher  measure  of 
injustice  at  the  hands  of  the  majority  of  the  assembly,  than  of  unchari- 
table abuse  and  insinuations  of  unworthy  motives  from  the  pen  of  the 
cameleon  doctor.  He  speaks  mysteriously,  and  evidently  with  the  view 
of  pointing  public  indignation  at  them,  of  "  adversaries  unknown,'*  and  of 

'*  certain  symptoms  of  arrangement  and  preparation  which  betoken  a  disposition  in 
vipknown  quarters  to  wield  it  as  an  instrument  of  attack,  for  the  overthrow  of  the 

church's  liberties." **  We  have  no  doubt  that  a  deep  and  mischievous  policy  is 

now  at  work  for  a  farther  embroilment  of  the  church  in  this  way  at  every  practicable 
opening,  that  wherever  revolt  and  insvrrection  are  at  all  likely  in  any  quarter  of  our 
establishment  the  attempt  will  be  made  to  excite  them  into  open  manifestation, 
pp.  16, 17. 

Ever  and  anon  the  doctor  refers  to  the  Church  of  England;  but  he 
seems  altogether  to  have  forgotten  the  essential  difference  which  exists 
betwixt  the  establishment  of  the  church  in  England  and  of  the  kirk  in 
Scotland.    The  revolution  government  just  did  that  in  Scotland  which 
we  heard  the  doctor  himself  recommend  in  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms ; 
it  selected  the  presbyterian  sect  and  established  it  by  an  act  of  parliament, 
and  which  may  be  deprived  of  its  establishment  any  fine  afternoon  by 
another  act  of  parliament.     But  the  establishment  of  the  church  in  En- 
gland is  altogether  another  thing;  where  the  church  and  the  state  grew 
up  together  in  harmonious  union  from  the  first  introduction  of  Christia- 
nity into  the  countiy.     Her  bishops  were  the  chief  counsellors  of  the 
monarch,  and  her  councils  were  the  first  beginnings  and  the  models  of  the 
secular  parliaments  into  which  they  merged,  and  hence  her  clergy  con- 
stitute iSie  first,  estate  of  the  realm.     For  several  ages  after  the  spread  ot 
Christianity  among  the  Saxons,  the  Great  Councils  of  the  nation,  the 
Witena  Gemots  or  parliaments,  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  S3mods 
or  Convocations  of  the  church.     During  the  reigns  of  most  of  the  Saxon 
and  some  of  the  first  Norman  kings,  parliaments  and  convocations  of  the 
church  were  so  much  alike  that  some  of  those  which  have  been  called 
parliaments  might  as  well  have  been  called  ecclesiastical  synods.     In  those 
synods,  which  were  summoned  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  the  king 
and  all  his  nobility  were  present,  and  in  them  secular  as  well  as  ecclesias- 
tical laws  were  enacted.     The  church  and  the  state  of  England  therefore 
have  grown  with  each  otlier's  growth  and  strengthened  with  each  other's 
strength,  and  have  so  long  and  lovingly  embraced  each  other  that  an 
unholy  separation  would  be  the  mutual  destruction  of  both.     The  same 
things  may  be  said  of  the  church  in  Scotland  till  the  Reformation  gave  the 
first  rude  shock  in  that  kingdom  to  the  natural  union  of  church  and  state, 
and  which  were  completely  disjointed  by  the  events  of  the  Revolution. 

There  is  however  more  method  in  the  madness  of  these  non-intrusion  agi- 
tators than  is  visible  on  the  suiface.  They  have  humbugged  the  "  Chris- 
tian people,"  as  they  call  their  parishioners,  with  the  bubble  of  choosing 
their  own  ministers,  but  there  is  nothing  farther  from  their  intentions  than 
to  allow  them  to  do  so.  Two  notorious  cases  in  point  will  serve  to  show 
that  the  patriotism  of  the  ministers,  like  that  of  all  agitating  demagogues. 
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is  of  the  selfish  and  factioas  order.  It  has  become  necessary  to  appoint  an 
assistant  who  is  to  be  the  successor  to  Mr.  Monteith,  the  minister  of 
Dalkeith.  The  Dake  of  Buccleuch,  who  is  the  patron,  accordingly  pre- 
sented Mr.  J.  R.  Duncan,  who  is  so  generally  acceptable  to  the  people 
that  there  was  a  majority  of  thirty-six  over  the  Vetoists  who  tried  to 
veto  him,  which  clearly,  upon  the  principle  of  non-intrusion,  ought  to 
have  been  decisive  in  his  favour.  But  when  the  presbytery  met  to  take 
the  formal  preliminary  steps  towards  his  ordination,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  presentee  belongs  to  the  moderate  side  of  the  kirk,  and  therefore  the 
non-intmsionist  &ction  were  likely  to  be  minus  a  vote  in  the  assembly. 
Therefore  his  settlement  was  violently,  and  for  the  present  successfully, 
opposed  by  the  non-intrusionist  side  of  the  presbytery  upon  the  principle 

**  that. he  is  opposed  to  the  reoognition  of  the  privileges  of  the  Christian  people  id 
the  appointmeot  of  their  ministers,  and  that  we  have  reason  to  fear  thaty  in  the  event 
of  any  oollision  taking  place  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts  in  matters  eccle- 
siastical, he  would  give  obedience  to  the  former,  as  has  been  done  lately  by  the  majority 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie,  thus  sacrificing  the  independence  of  the  church.'* 

The  other  case  is  the  parish  of  Dunkeld,  which  is  a  crown  living,  and, 
in  order  to  buy  golden  opinions,  Lord  Normanby  has  allowed  the  parish- 
ioners to  elect  their  minister.  The  utmost  efforts  are  making  to  intimi- 
date and  disappoint  all  the  candidates  of  moderate  principles,  and  the 
organs  of  the  agitating  faction  have  given  the  "  Christian  people  "  to  un- 
derstand that  the  presbytery  will  only  induct  a  wild  non-intrusionist, 
whomsoever  they  may  elect.  So  that  all  their  patriotism  and  professions 
of  regard  for  the  soul's  health  of  their  ''  Christian  people  "  evaporate  in 
the  selfishness  of  faction  and  the  determination  to  secure  a  numerical 
majority  over  the  sober  part  of  their  brethren  in  their  courts.  In  the 
words  of  the  Aberdeen  Constitutional,  "  We  may  prepare  ourselves  to 
see  it  sustained,  and  effect  given  to  the  monstrous  proposition  '  that  no 
man,  whatever  be  his  talents,  his  piety,  his  virtues,  or  his  qualifications, 
shall  be  admitted  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  unless  he  consent 
to  tie  himself  neck  and  heels  to  the  non-intrusion  faction.' "  ^ 

A  pure  specimen  of  the  humbug  practised  by  the  faction  on  the  people 
has  just  occurred  at  Falkland,  the  living  of  which  falling  vacant,  the  pa- 
tron presented  one  of  the  most  extravagant  of  the  non-intrusiou  men, 
who  accepted  the  living  without  a  scruple,  and  without  venturing  to  take 
the  sufilrdges  of  the  people ! 

After  expending  forty-three  pages  of  his  much-admired  eloquence. 
Dr.  Chalmers  asks  in  conclusion,  ''What  ought  the  church  and  the 
people  to  do  now  p  "  The  answer  to  which  he  sa3rs  is  fourfold :  "  The 
first  thing  then/'  he  answers,  "  which  in  our  estimation  the  church  ought 
to  do  is  to  repeal  the  Veto-law."  The  second  thing  "  is  to  fall  back  upon 
the  Call  "  of  the  people;  which  in  point  of  fact  is  to  continue  the  Veto  in 
a  new  shape  and  by  a  new  process,  or  that  the  people  shall  call  or  elect 
their  own  minister,  and  xhsti  compel  the  patron  to  pn^sent  the  man  whom 
they  have  chosen.  He  recommends  "  the  people  to  petition  for  a  larger 
measure  of  influence  in  the  appointment  of  ministers,"  which  he  says  is 
to  be  done  "  not  so  much  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  by  the  people  of 
Scotland."  A  sensible  man,  but,  above  all,  a  religious  man,  would  en- 
deavour to  allay  the  anti-christian  agitation  which  a  designing  and  ambi- 
tious faction  have  excited,  instead  of  still  fiBurther  stimulating  the  madness 
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of  the  people.  His  fourth  and  last  point  "  is  the  disposal  of  the  refraC'- 
tory  ministers  of  Strathbogie  who  have  been  suspended ;  and  the  refrac- 
tory licentiates  who  have  been  presented  to  parishes,  and,  because  of  the 
Veto,  have  not  been  taken  upon  trials."  To  these  he  should  have  added 
the  mmarity  of  the  Assembly,  which  t]ie  radical  party>  now  dominant, 
are  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  overwhelm,  but  who,  like  the  conserva- 
tives after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  though  beaten  and  discouraged, 
are  not  subdued. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Aberdeen  Constitutional,  an  excellent 
conservative  paper,  published  weekly,  shows  the  estimation  in  which  the 
professor  of  Manichean  Divinity  is  held  by  the  sober  part  of  his  country^ 
men: 

**  Dr.  Ckalmen*  game  is  ftrgt  to  crush  the  patroms*  rifhta,  and  next  so  ta  control 
pcpmlar  eleetion  at  to  establ/ah  a  se^-eketed  juncta  of  Preainfterian  Ztemtes, 
firom  whose  relatives  vacancies  are  to  l>e  supplied,  and  from  whose  awards  there  is  to 
be  no  appeal.  He  sets  out  with  attacking  patronage  as  an  infraction  of  popular  as- 
sent,  and  ends  by  intercepting  the  popular  choice,  and  subjecting  the  election  of 
pastors  to  the  church  courts.  If  popular  election  be  of  diyine  institution,  what  right 
has  Dr.  Chalmers  to  nullify  it  f 

**  Every  one  that  is  versant  in  history  knows  that  all  over  Christendom  establish- 
ments  have  arisen  out  of  private  donations,  not  from  grants  of  public  properly.  Do- 
nors reserved  to  their  posterity  the  patronage  of  those  benefices  they  endowed :  is 
their  title  less  perfect  because  it  has  been  posMssed  for  ages  f 

**  Non-intrusionists  must  now  feel  assured  that  from  the  Legislature  they  have  no- 
thing to  hope,  and  much  less  to  apprehend.  Yet  none  of  them  have  as  yet  taken  to 
**  the  hiU-side."  The  Veto,  indeed,  is  no  longer  to  be  the  <<  chevalde  bataiUe,''  but 
to  give  way  to  the  Call — Richard  Roe  is  to  be  John  Doe's  successor.  The  Lord  Ad- 
vocate prepares  a  bill  to  legalize  the  Veto  Act,  but  lets  it  drop.  Mr.  R.  Steuart  an- 
nounces a  similar  bill  for  next  session ;  and  now  Dr.  Chalmers  adrises  a  repeal  of 
that  act  by  the  Assembly.  Proceedings  against  the  seven  ministers  are  ostentatiously 
paraded,  but  studiously  protracted.  All  their  tactics  are  directed  to  procure  delay, 
and  to  postpone  the  hour  when  they  must  renounce  their  principles,  or  resign  their 
manses,  their  glebes,  their  bolls  of  victual,  and  their  pounds  of  sterling  money.  Thus 
the  minority  of  the  clergy  of  Scotland  exhibit  to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  a  bod^  of 
men,  the  greater  part  of  whom  hold  that  they  do  not  possess  that  qualification  for 
the  pastoral  ofSce  which  the  Divine  Founder  of  Christianity  enjoined,  viz.,  they  have 
not  been  popularly  chosen ;  yet  not  one  among  them  has  hitherto  resigned  his  liring 
to  qualify  himself  by  submitting  his  pretensions,  along  with  other  candidates,  to  po- 
pular decision.  As  a  body,  they  have  been  told  from  the  bench  that  they  most  not 
hope  to  be  persecuted,  that  they  may  make  their  institutions  what  they  please,  pro- 
vided they  leave  those  lirings  which  belong  to  those  clergy  only  who  conform  their 
oonduct  to  the  law.  All  the  struggle  is  for  their  stipends.  Their  zeal  is  great,  but 
it  U  for  the  acqusition  of  power  to  their  caste.  Itinerant  declaimers  may  describe 
them  as  martyrs,  and  Mr.  Fox  Maule,  as  **  Men  of  Qod  '^  but  to  excite  rod  and 
Uwting  publio  sympathy  there  must  be  less  equivocal  pioofi  of  disinterested  devotion 
than  mere  talk  of  what  great  sacrifices  they  are  ready  to  make,  while  they  continue 
to  dwell  in. comfortable  manses,  and  to  draw  their  stipends  as  before.  Such  people  de- 
ceive few  if  any,  but  themselves ;  and  the  Non-intrusion  clergy  may  rest  assured  that 
the  evil  passions  are  not  rendered  invisible  by  the  profuse  use  of  scriptural  language. 
Wit  publie  esteem  (without  which  no  body  of  men  can  render  service  to  mankind) 
eonetliated  by  violence  and  vulgarity." 

After  he  has  seen  the  fearful  effects  of  the  Veto,  Dr.  C.  has  just  disco- 
vered that  it  M  illegal,  and  would  have  us  helieve  that  he  never  approved 
of  it ;  nay,  farther,  that  it  was  enacted  contrary  to  his  advice ;  wbidi  is 
**  somehow  "  asking  too  much  of  our  credulity.  His  party  have  perse- 
cuted their  brethren,  and  exhibited  their  own  inconsistent  and  uncharitable 
conduct  by  pr^aring  to  punish  by  deposition  and  excommunicatioD) 
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under  its  sanction,  men  who  are  now  deekied  to  be  ''no  nunisters  at 
all/  and  "  who  only  desecrate  the  sacraments.*'  They  have  raised  a  flame 
among  their  people,  which  they  would  vainly  attempt  to  allay  by  the 
repeal  of  this  illegal  and  pestilential  ordonnance,  under  which  all  their 
tynonical  acts  have  been  perpetrated ;  and  at  the  same  time  intend  to 
puoish  their  brethren  under  its  provisions.  Dr.  Chalmers  says  the 
Strathboffie  case  '*  will  prove  dedsive ; "  and  we  have  not  the  least  doubt 
of  it,  only  we  opine  it  will  be  in  the  contrary  way  to  that  which  he  anti- 
cipates. The  sober  and  religions  part  of  his  countrymen  are  disgusted 
with  the  old  covenanting  leaven  which  is  now  working  in  the  kirk,  and 
which  produced  such  fearful  effects  in  the  seventeenth  century — 1641 
was  a  memorable  year.  The  kirk  then  rose  by  active  rebellion  and  the 
extiipation  of  the  church ;  and  she  seems  now  to  be  falling  to  pieces  from 
the  effects  of  passive  rebellum :  and  all  rebellion,  we  are  told,  is  as  the  sin 
of  witchcraft.  Rebellion  was  the  sin  which  thrust  the  first  whig  and 
schismatic  out  of  heaven,  and  which  established  the  whigs  and  schismatics 
at  the  Revolution. 
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John  Saqb,  the  first  of  the  post  revolution  bishops  in  Scotland,  was 
bom  at  Criech,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  in  the  year  1652.  His  father  was 
a  captain  in  Lord  Duffus*s  regiment  in  the  royal  army,  and  assisted  in 
the  defence  of  Dundee  when  Monk  the  parliamentary  general  stormed  it 
on  the  dOth  of  August,  1651,  and  afterwards  massacred  in  cold  blood  a 
multitude  of  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of  both  sexes  who  had  taken 
sanctuary  in  the  collegiate  church  fimn  the  brutality  of  the  rebel  army. 
The  events  of  the  war  reduced  Captain  Sage  to  comparative  poverty ; 
and,  in  consequence,  he  could  do  little  towards  the  education  of  his  son, 
whom  he  sent  to  the  parish  school,  and  subsequently  to  the  university  of 
St.  Andrews,  where  he  took  his  M.  A.  in  1672.  He  made  up  for  the 
deficiencies  of  those  appliances  which  wealth  can  command  by  hard  and 
incessant  study ;  and  he  was  only  enabled  to  complete  his  own  educa- 
tion by  superintending  and  assisting  the  studies  of  other  more  fortunate 
youths. 

His  prospects  at  this  time  were  exceedingl v  unsatisfactonr,  and  he  gladly 
accepted  the  appointment  of  schoolmaster  of  the  parish  of  fiingry,  in  the 
same  county,  whence  he  soon  removed  to  the  same  office  at  Tippermoor, 
in  the  county  of  Perth.  He  was  soon  after  relieved  firom  the  miserable 
drudgery  of  a  country  schoolmaster  by  James  Drummond,  Esq.,  of  Cat- 
malundie,  who  appointed  him  to  superintend  the  education  of  his  sons, 
whom  he  first  accompanied  to  the  high  school  of  Perth,  and  afterwards  to 
St.  Andrew's.  This  employment,  though  a  step  in  advance,  was  still  by  no 
means  adequate  to  his  merits  and  abilities;  but  it  was  not  wholly  without 
its  advantages.  At  Perth  he  acquired  the  firiendship  of  Dr.  Rose,  then 
one  of  the  ministers  of  that  town,  and  afterwards  lord  bishop  of  Edin- 
buigh,  and  at  St.  Andrews  of  many  of  the  learned  men  in  that  univer»ty, 
by  whom  his  manners  were  admired  and  his  learning  appreciated.    In 
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1684  his  pupils  having  completed  their  education,  his  engagement  ter- 
minated, and  he  was  left  vdthout  any  means  of  support,  or  any  determi- 
nate object  in  view. 

In  this  moment  of  helplessness  and  indecision,  his  friend,  Dr.  Rose, 
who  had  been  recently  promoted  to  the  chair  of  divinity  at  St.  Andrews, 
recommended  him  to  his  uncle.  Dr.  Ross,  then  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
by  whom  he  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of 
his  age,  and  who  persuaded  him  to  officiate  in  that  city.  At  this  time 
Sage  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  for  his  learning  and  talents.  He 
was  thoroughly  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  was  a  perfect  master  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  as  his  Cypriauic  Age,  and  the  Defence  of  it,  satis- 
factorily prove.  He  had  studied  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  and  had 
thoroughly  examined  the  modem  controversies,  especially  those  between 
the  Romish  and  reformed  churches.  Immediately  on  his  ordination  be 
was  appointed  presbytery  and  synod  clerk  of  the  diocese,  an  office  of  great 
trust  and  respectability,  to  which  we  have  nothing  exactly  corresponding 
in  the  Church  of  England.  A  diocese  contained  several  presbyteries  or 
rural  deaneries,  over  each  of  which  the  bishop  appointed  a  permauent 
moderator  or  president,  who  was  simply  a  primus  inter  pares,  and  with- 
out jurisdiction.  The  diocesan  synod  comprehended  tne  clergy  of  the 
whole  diocese,  and  in  which  the  bishop  himself  was  the  moderator,  or,  in 
his  absence,  the  dean.  At  the  synods  the  clergy  gave  in  reports  of  the 
state  of  their  churches  and  parishes,  which  were  all  duly  registered  in  the 
diocesan  books  by  the  clerk ;  at  the  opening  of  these  meetings  one  of  the 
clergy  preached  and  the  bishop  delivered  a  charge,  the  heads  of  which, 
and  sometimes  the  whole  charge,  were  also  registered.  In  the  present 
depressed  state  of  the  Church  in  the  north  there  are  no  meetings  of  pres- 
byteries, but  each  bishop  presides  in  an  annual  synod  of  his  clergy, 
and  delivers  a  charge  as  in  the  times  of  which  we  are  treating. 

We  believe  that  Sage  was  minister  of  ihe  Gorbals,  which  was  disjoined 
from  the  parish  of  Govan,  and  erected  into  a  separate  parish  in  the 
year  1671.  It  lies  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Clyde,  and  being  united  to 
Glasgow  by  a  handsome  bridge,  may  be  now  called  part  of  that  fine  city. 
Here  he  performed  all  his  parochial  duties  in  sucn  an  unobtrusive  and 
kind  manner  as  gained  the  esteem  of  his  own  flock  and  even  the  respect 
of  the  stiff-necked  and  uncharitable  Covenanters.  Sage  was  an  episco- 
palian and  a  royalist  from  principle,  into  which  he  had  been  well  indoc- 
trinated by  his  loyal  father,  and  which,  in  fact,  was  all  the  inheritance 
which  the  stout  old  cavalier  had  to  bequeath  to  him.  In  all  his  public  and 
private  discourses  he  laboured  to  instil  the  same  principles  of  Christian 
duty  and  loyalty  into  the  hearts  of  those  committed  to  his  charge.  Al- 
though he  was  a  determined  enemy  to  persecution,  yet  he  never  suffered 
himself  to  be  betrayed  through  pusillanimity  or  expediency  into  comnro- 
mising  the  truth.  At  the  Revolution  he  was  in  consequence  treated  by 
the  rabble  with  greater  respect  than  the  other  clergy,  who  had  been  more 
complying  in  their  sentiments.  Whilst,  without  the  smallest  apprehen- 
sion of  their  danger,  the  established  episcopal  clergy  were  torn  horn  their 
families  by  a  lawless  and  enfuriated  rabble,  and  persecuted  in  the  most 
cruel  manner,  he  was  privately  warned  to  withdraw  quietly  from  Glasgfow, 
and  never  venture  to  return  to  it  again. 

But  the  rabbUngs,  as  the  tumultuary  proceedings  of  that  period  were 
called,  must  not  be  passed  over  in  such  a  cursory  manner.    Presbyterian 
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authors  and  political  writers,  imbued  with  their  spirit,  have  so  long  as- 
serted, without  contradiction,  that  the  presbyterian  dissenters  were  cruelly 
persecuted  in  the  reigns  of  the  two  last  Stuarts,  that  to  question  it  in  the 
present  day  is  considered  a  sort  of  historical  heresy.     Nevertheless  the 
whole  history  of  the  world  cannot  parallel  the  fiilsification  of  facts  and  the 
notorious  falsehoods  to  which  presbyterian  writers  have  resorted  to  excite 
a  clamour  agfunst  the  church  and  churchmen,  and  to  impose  on  men 
with  a  most  exaggerated  account  of  their  "  sufferings  in  the  persecuting 
times.'*    Many  presbyterians  did  suffer,  but  not  for  conscience  sake : 
they  suffered  the  just  punishment  of  traitors  and  rebels,  and  who  were 
doomed,  afler  patient  trials  by  the  laws  and  juries  of  their  country ;  but 
not  one  man  suffered  for  the  cause  of  religion,  although  their  religion 
and  their  rebellion  were  so  closely  united  that  the  one  was  an  unavoidable 
consequence  of  the  other.     Never  were  greater  lenity  and  indulgence 
shown  to  any  religious  sect  than  to  the  presbyterians,  unless  it  be  to  the 
piaipists  of  the  present  day,  who  may,  peradventure,  follow  tbeir  example. 
In  compliance  with  their  tender  consciences,  there  were  neither  a  liturgy, 
nor  ceremonies  of  any  sort,  nor  clerical  vestments,  in  use  after  the  restora- 
tion ;  the  only  distinction  between  the  church  and  the  presbyterian  sect  was, 
that  in  the  former  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  doxology  were  used,  whereas 
they  were  never  used  in  the  latter.     £very  concession  which  the  govern- 
ment made  only  emboldened  the  presbyterians  to  demand  more,  and 
which  they  did  by  bullying  and  the  parade  of  "  physical  force  "  at  their 
field  conventicles,  where  the  men  always  went  well  armed.  An  Indulgence 
was  granted  to  such  ministers  as  were  peaceably  disposed,  to  enjoy  the 
livings  of  the  established  clergy,  without  submitting  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
their  respective  bishops !  which,  so  far  from  satisfying  their  tender  con^ 
sciences,  only  increased  their  clamour  and  dissatisfaction ;  and  those  pres- 
byterian ministers  who  compromised  their  tender  consciences  by  accept- 
ing livings  under    the   £ra8tian  indulgence   were  railed  at   by  tbeir 
fellow-sectarians  as  "  council  curates,"  **  dumb  dogs  that  could  not  bark," 
and  other  opprobrious  epithets.     The  presbyterians  were  not  content  with 
simply  dissenting  from  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church ;  they 
vowed  the  utter  extirpation,  by  force  of  arms,  of  the  episcopal  order  and 
regimen,  and  which  they  attempted  by  the  actual  murder  of  two  bishops, 
and  watching  for  opportunities  to  murder  the  whole  of  them.     Then  they 
rose  in  two  open  rebellious,  and  fought  two  pitched  battles  with  the  king  s 
troops,  with  the  view  of  deposing  King  Charles  and  crowning  King  Jesus, 
which  means  the  establishment  of  their  own  unruly  sect  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  cbntch.     As  they  had  been  defeated  in  the  field,  they  resorted  to  the 
spiritual  sword ;  and  a  notorious  ringleader  among  their  ministers  formally 
excommunicated  King  Charles  and  his  whole  ministry,  and  very  chari- 
tably handed  them  all  over  to  the  devil's  custody  before  the  time.     This 
exposed  all  the  parties  to  assassination,  and  the  king  to  deposition  also ; 
and  accordingly  they  acted  as  if  he  had  been  deposed.     They  went  in  ; 
armed  parties  into  the  royal  burghs  and  fixed  placards  on  the  market 
crosses,  renouncing  their  allegiance,  and  declaring  that  the  king  had  for- 
feited his  right  to  the  crown  by  the  support  which  be  gave  to  episcopacy, 
and  declared  it  was  every  man's  duty  to  murder  him,  and  all  who  served 
him,  either  in  church   or  state.     Accordingly  they  did  murder  some 
bishops  and  several  of  the  clergy,  and  many  soldiers  without  any  other 
provocation  than  their  wearing  their  military  uniforms. 
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Upon  the  10th  of  Noyemher,  1688,  the  Prince  of  Orange's  proclama- 
tion  was  sent  down  to  Scotland,  against'the  circulation  of  wlbich  the  privy 
council  issued  an  interdict  under  the  penalty  of  the  utmost  severity  of 
law.  The  preshyterians,  however,  proclaimed  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
read  his  declaration  at  the  market  crosses  of  the  towns  in  the  west  of 
Scotland ;  and  the  students  at  Glasgow  hunit  the  effigies  of  the  arch- 
hishops  of  St*  Andrews  and  Glasgow.  The  preshyterians  in  Edinhurgfa, 
with  some  thoughtless  apprentices,  attacked  and  entirely  demolished 
the  chapel  royal  Holyrood  House,  when  a  slaughter  on  hoth  sides  of 
about  sixty  persons  took  place. 

When  Sage  escaped  from  Glasgow  he  retired  to  Edinburgh,  and  car- 
ried the  diocesan  and  S3mod  records  along  with  him,  and  where  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  some  of  those  literary  works  which  have  come  down  to 
the  present  time.  Among  others  were  "  Letters  on  Toleration ;  or,  an 
Account  of  the  Present  Persecution  of  the  (Episcopal)  Church  in  Scot- 
land, in  several  Letters,"  &c.,  in  one  of  which  he  says  diat,  at  the  death  of 
Charles  II.  the  episcopal  church  was  in  a  more  peaceable  and  flourishing 
state  than  it  had  been  for  many  years,  and  was  very  united.  **  Gene- 
nlly  all  Scotsmen  were  of  one  communion ;  for  those  of  the  popish 
persuasion  were  scarcely  one  to  five  hundred.  The  Quakers  were  not 
one  to  a  thousand.  The  preshyterians  a  good  time  before  were  divided 
into  two  sects ;  one  (but  &r  the  smallest)  was  against  all  indulgences  by 
the  king:  the  other  had  taken  the  liberty  which  he  had  several  times 
granted,  but  was  then  retracted.  This  party  had,  for  the  most  part, 
returned  to  the  ehurch's  unity.  Their  preachers  were  generally  become 
our  hearers — attended  duly  our  public  assemblies,  and  many  participated 
of  the  same  sacraments  with  us.  There  were  no  separate  meetings  kept, 
at  least  publicly,  and  only  by  that  other  party  now  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Cameronians."  On  his  accession,  James  IL  suspended  all 
the  laws  against  dissenters,  and  granted  a  toleration  to  all  persuasions  in 
1687.  The  preshyterians  were  am^ed  at  this  dispensation,  but  were 
suspicious  of  we  king's  sincerity,  and  therefore  did  not  separate  from  the 
episcopal  church  then  established,  which  was  a  great  disappointment  to 
the  papists.  To  the  king's  proclamation  an  oath  was  attached ;  but  a 
second  was  published  without  any  oath  or  condition  in  the  following  May, 
which,  coupled  with  secret  instructions  from  the  preshyterians  at  the 
Hague,  and  the  solicitations  of  the  papists  in  the  government,  determined 
the  covenanters  to  accept  the  king's  dispensation,  and  they  openly 
separated  from  the  Church.  **  Thus,''  says  Sage,  **  the  great  schism 
began  atnongst  us  ;  the  toleration  was  its  parent,  and  that  was  the  child 
of  the  dispensing  power.** 

James'  object  was  the  destruction  of  the  reformed  Catholic  church 
and  the  restoration  of  popery;  and  his  punishment  was  the  depriva- 
tion of  his  kingdom,  and  the  extinction  of  his  line.  Previous  to  the 
dispensing  power,  the  moderate  preshyterians  acknowledged  that  they 
could  conscientiously  live  in  communion  with  the  episcopal  church,  and 
they  thanked  God  Uiat  they  had  been  reconciled  to  it*  Many  of  their 
preachers  assured  the  established  clergy  that  they  never  would  be  en- 
gaged in  schism  again ;  and,  therefore.  Sage  very  justly  argues  that  it 
was  not  conscience,  but  some  other  interest,  which  caused  their  apos- 
tacy  after  the  indulgence  in  1687.  Meeting-houses  were  erected  in 
the  western  counties,  the  presbjrterians  deserted  the  churches  and  set 
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up  their  pulpits  against  the  altar,  and  their  pretended  presbyters 
against  the  lawful  bishops.  Sage  says,  "  All  arts  were  used  to  increase 
their  party  and  render  the  regular  incumbents  contemptible.  People 
were  not  left  to  their  own  choice  to  join  or  not  to  join  with  them  ;  but  all 
methods  of  compulsion,  except  downright  force,  were  taken  to  engage 
them.  If  any  man  went  to  church,  whilher  all  had  gone  very  lately,  he 
was  forthwith  out  of  favour  with  the  whole  gang.  If  he  were  a  husband- 
man, his  hap  was  good  if  his  neighbour's  cattle  were  not  fed  among  his 
com  in  the  night  time.  If  he  were  a  tradesman,  no  employment  for  him. 
If  a  gentleman  of  an  estate  (a  laird  as  we  call  them),  his  own  tenants 
would  abuse  him  to  his  face,  and  threaten  him  with  twenty  violences.  In 
short,  nothing  was  kft  untried  that  had  the  least  probability  of  weakening 
our  hands  and  strengthening  their  own."  This  conduct  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Irish  papists  of  the  present  day  ;  and  at  that 
time  there  were  multitudes  of  popish  priests  and  Jesuits  dispersed  every- 
where, but  especially  in  the  presbyterian  districts,  who  fomented  their 
discontents,  and  compassed  heaven  and  earth  to  make  proselytes.  Sage 
supposes  that  the  presbylerians  had  received  secret  orders  to  avoid  the 
popish  controversy,  for  it  was  never  named  in  any  of  their  meeting-houses, 
whereas  the  episcopal  clergy  argued  powerfully  in  their  sermons  against 
that  superstition. 

Thus  prepared,  the  presbyteriaiis  took  advantage  of  the  weakness  of 
the  government  in  its  state  of  transition  from  the  former  to  the  revolu- 
tionary power.  Sage  informs  us  that  the  Prince  of  Orange's  declaration 
was  entirely  addressed  to  the  presbyterian  ministers :  "  It  was  downright 
presbyterian,  and  presaged  no  .good  for  us.  But  God  be  thanked,  it 
fonnd  us  generally  m  good  preparation  for  suffering  persecution ;  for  we 
had  cast  up  our  accounts  before,  and  foreseen  that  possibly  we  might  be 
exposed  to  trials,  though  we  had  not  much  reflected  that  it  was  to  be  by 
the  hands  of  protestants."  The  episcopalians  now  discovered  the  cause 
why  the  presbyterians  had  deserted  the  Church  the  preceding  year  after 
the  toleration :  they  repaired  to  London  in  great  numbers,  and  they 
alone  were  admitted  into  William's  court  and  confidence ;  and  they  alone 
transferred  the  government  to  William  and  Mary.  On  the  landing  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  the  whole  regular  army  was  marched  into  England, 
and  the  kingdom  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Cdvenanters,  who  com- 
mitted most  dreadful  barbarities  on  the  episcopal  clergy,  into  whose  houses 
they  broke  under  pretence  of  searching  for!  arms.  *'  A  great  part  of 
the  ministers  of  the  nation,  legally  and  ecclesiastically  settled  in  their 
churches,  were,  without  being  accused,  convicted,  or  judged  for  any  fault, 
turned  out  with  their  wives  and  infants  in  the  winter  season  from  their 
bouses,  offices  and  livings,  in  a  most  unworthy  and  reproachful  manner, 
by  insolent  rabbles,  against  which  the  presbyterian  ministers  did  never 
remonstrate,  nor  has  there  ever  been  to  this  day  (1703)  any  kind  of 
redress  of  a  barbarity  so  unbecoming  a  Christian  nation.  Another  great 
part  of  the  episcopal  ministers  of  this  nation  were  turned  out  for  not 
giving  active  obedience  to  some  laws  then  enacted,  which  they  judged 
they  could  not  do  with  a  good  conscience,  and  so  they  behoved  to  submit 
with  patience."  ^ 
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The  persecation  raged  chiefly  in  the  associated  shires^  where  the  Cove" 
nanters  mostly  flourished.  In  the  greater  and  more  influential  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  the  episcopal  chfirch  was  preferred  by  the  great  majority  of 
the  people,  and  who  were  hostile  to  the  ecclesiastical  revolution,  which  was 
accomplished  by  the  presbyterians  in  1688.  Sage  again  informs  iis, 
that  "  there  were  but  some  three  or  four  presbyterian  meeting-houses 
erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tay,  that  is,  in  the  greater  half  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  these,  too,  very  little  frequented  or  encouraged.  And  that 
on  the  south  side  of  that  river  (except  in  the  five  associated  shires  in  the 
west,)  the  third  man  was  never  engaged  in  the  schism.  JN'ot  fifty  gentle- 
men in  all  Scotland,  out  of  the  west,  did  forsake  their  parish  churches  to 
attend  meeting-houses ;  and  scarcely  a  fifth  or  a  sixth  part  of  the  na- 
tion did  so.  The  clergy  stood  alt  for  episcopacy ;  there  being  of  about 
a  thousand,  scarcely  twenty  trimmers  hetmxt  the  bishop  and  the  presby- 
terian moderator:  in  all  the  universities  there  were  not  four  masters, 
heads,  or  fellows,  inclined  to  presbytery ;  the  colleges  of  justice  and 
physic  at  Edinburgh  were  so  averse  to  it  that  the  generality  of  them 
were  ready  in  the  summer  of  1689  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  their  epis- 
copal ministers." 

This  persecution  was  called  rabbling,  from  the  instruments  which  the 
revolutionary  leaders  used,  namely,  the  rabble  or  the  presbyterians  of  the 
lowest  grade.  The  rabbling  of  the  episcopal  clergy  in  the  dioceses  of 
Glasgow  and  Galloway  "  was  an  act  of  injustice  so  gross,  a  persecution 
so  unprovoked  and  so  unchristian,  as  it  was  universally  believed  no 
government  could  tolerate.  The  sufferers  and  the  church  in  general  con- 
fidently expected  redress  and  reparation.  In  this  confident  expectation 
they  remained  quiet  till  their  enemies  were  vested  with  power,  when  the 
injustice  of  the  rabble  was  extended,  under  the  form  of  law,  to  the  whole 
church."  The  design  of  the  presbyterians  was,  in  terms  of  their  solemn 
league  and  covenant,  to  extirpate  the  episcopsd  clergy  then  alive,  and  to 
take  precautions  against  there  being  any  succession.  Accordingly  they 
"  halloed  "  the  rabble  against  the  episcopal  clergy,  put  them  under  mili- 
tary execution,  and  turned  them  out  of  their  churches  and  manses  on 
Christmas-day,  which  was  selected  to  make  the  assault  more  pungent. 

Mr.  Sage  took  advantage  of  the  friendly  hint  which  he  received  at 
Glasgow,  and  made  good  his  retreat ;  but  his  brethren  were  not  so  for- 
tunate. After  the  students  had  burnt  the  effigies  of  the  two  archbishops 
and  the  pope,  one  of  them,  named  Tolland,  to  whom  Wodrow  gives  the 
epithet  "famous,**  made  an  attack  upon  the  episcopal  clergy,  assisted  by 
a  notoriously  infamous  woman,  named  Maggy  Steen.  This  Amazonian 
virago  dragged  the  clergyman  out  of  the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral  church  in 
such  an  indecent  manner  as  is  not  to  be  named,  and  nearly  emasculated 
him,  which  caused  his  death  in  great  agony.  This  was  on  Christmas- 
day,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world  were  joyfully  celebrating  the 
anniversary  of  their  Redeemer  s  birth ;  and  the  rabbling  tragedy,  to  the 
eternal  disgrace  of  the  presbyterians,  commenced  by  concert  on  that 
^festival. 

The  presbyterian  rabble  assaulted  Mr.  Gabriel  Russel,  minister  of 
Govan,  and  beat  himself,  his  wife  and  daughter,  so  inhumanly  as  to  place 
their  lives  in  great  jeopardy ;  and  they  threatened  him  with  more  sum- 
mary and  severe  vengeance  should  he  ever  venture  to  officiate  again. 
They  robbed  him  of  all  his  portable  property,  and  canied  off  the  money  in 
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the  poor  box  with  other  churdi  property.     The  same  day,  Christinas-day, 
another  party  attacked  the  manse  o(  Cathcart,  near  Glasgow.  The  minis- 
ter, Mr.  Finnie,  was  himself  from  home,  but  they  thrust  his  wife  and  five 
small  children  out  of  doors  at  midnight  during  a  severe  fix)6t,  and  de- 
stroyed all  his  furniture.    They  would  not  even  suffer  the  poor  woman  to 
shelter  herself  and  children  in  an  outhouse ;  and  they  had  to  wander  in 
the  fields  the  remainder  of  the  night,  which  caused  the  death  of  the 
children  from  cold  and  fright.     The  rabble  of  Kilmarnock  attacked  the 
Rev.  Robert  Bell,  their  minister,  and  made  him  stand  partly  undressed 
and  bareheaded  in  the  frost ;  then  arrayed  hun  in  his  gown,  which  they 
compelled  his  own  sexton  to  tear  in  rags  from  his  shoulders ;  then  they 
took  his  prayer-book  and  burnt  it  in  the  market  place,  calling  it  a  mass- 
book,  and  himself  a  papist.     Another  paity  of  the  rabble  served  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Simpson,  minister  of  Galston,  in  a  similar  manner,  and  afterwards 
forced  him  into  deep  water.     The  Rev.  Mr.  Milne,  minister  of  Cawdir, 
was  fortunately  from  home ;  but  the  rabble  carried  his  gown  in  proces- 
sion to  the  churchyard,  where,  in  their  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  good  old  cause  of  rebellion  and  heresy,  they  tore  it  in  fragments. 
A  low  rabbler,  a  pedlar,  stnick  the  Rev.  Mr.  White,  minister  of  Ballan- 
trae,  on  the  face,  because  lie  spoke  to  him  without  uncovering  his  head  ! 
They  wounded  him  severely  with  a  sword,  and  beat  and  otherwise  mal- 
treated his  wife,  who  was  pregnant,  and  caused  her  to  miscarry.     At  mid- 
night another  party  tied  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  minister  of  Kells^  to  a  cart 
tail,  with  his  face  to  a  violent  snow-storm,  and  where  he  would  have  pe- 
rished had  not  a  compassionate  woman  thrown  some  covering  over  him. 
They  thmst  Mrs.  Ross,  the  wife  of  the  minister  of  Renfrew,  out  of  doors 
on  the  third  day  after  her  delivery,  together  with  her  infant ;  and  they 
ejected  the  Rev.  Mr.  Guthrie,  with  all  his  family,  during  the  snow-storm, 
which  was  very  severe  on  Christmas-day  that  year  tliroughout  Scotland, 
and  destroyed  his  furniture.      Three  of  his  children  were  dangerously  ill 
at  the  time ;  one  had  a  fever  and  the  other  two  had  the  small-pox,  and 
who  died  in  consequence.   The  rabbling  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Skinner's  house, 
minister  of  Daily,  so  terrified  his  daughter  that,  together  with  the  personal 
insults  ofiTered  to  her,  drove  her  out  of  her  mind,  and  she  died  raving  mad. 
Bishop  Sage  informs  us  that  in  the  manner  above  very  briefly  described 
upwards  of  three  hundred  episcopal  clergymen  were  rabbled  out  of  their 
churches  and  deprived  of  their  livings,  to  which  they  had  been  legally 
and  ecclesiastically  inducted.     Some  I'ell  a  sacrifice  to  the  barbarous  usage 
inflicted  on  them,  and  all  of  them  had  their  furniture  and  other  property 
entirely  destroyed.   Charles  Leslie  says,  whose  biography  we  gave  in  our 
twentieth  number,  and  who  was  a  contemporary  and  had  the  best  means  of 
ascertaining  the  truth ;  "  I  have  made  inquiry,  and  am  told  by  persons  of 
known  integrity  and  undoubted  reputation,  who  lived  upon  the  place,  that 
the  episcopal  clergy  in  Scotland,  particularly  in  the  west,  where  this  rab- 
bling was,  were  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  for  piety,  learning,  and 
diligence  in  their  vocation,  the  most  eminent  which  that  country  had 
seen  since  the  Reformation,  or  most  churches  have  enjoyed  since  the 
primitive  times.*' 

During  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm,  the  clergy  applied  for  protec- 
tion to  such  of  the  peers  in  their  several  neighbourhoods  as  were  privy 
counsellors,  and  who  had  not  gone  to  London ;  but  who  could  give  neither 
relief  nor  protection.    Application  was  next  made  by  letter  to  the  privy 
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counsellors  in  London,  representing  the  deplorable  state  of  the  clergy  and 
their  families.  But  here  again  the  accuser  of  the  brethren,  the  father  of 
lies,  had  anticipated  their  appeal.  The  presbytenans  denied  the  truth  of 
all  the  facts  which  they  detailed  of  the  rabbling,  and  denounced  them  as 
lies  and  forgeries.  They  represented  to  William  that  the  kingdom  was 
in  the  most  profound  ti*anquillity ;  and  accused  the  episcopal  clergy  of 
creating  disturbances,  and  of  being  guilty  of  every  crime  of  which  the 
most  depraved  and  abandoned  men  could  be  guilty.  They  represented  the 
clergy  as  endeavouring  to  work  mischief  and  discord  —  to  breed  dis- 
turbances—  as  popishly  affected  —  as  desirous  of  creating  tumults  and 
seditions — as  ])i'eventing  the  settlement  of  the  kingdom  —  and  as  most 
determined  enemies  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Revolution.  They 
maintained  that  there  was  no  truth  whatever  in  the  rabbling  and  persecu- 
tion of  the  clergy >  and  persuaded  the  prince  that  the  whole  complaint  was 
false  and  libellous,  and  that  the  petitioning  clergy  were  seditious  and 
disaffected  men,  and  unworthy  of  the  least  credit. 

In  this  dismal  and  deplorable  condition,  pei'secuted  on  all  hands,  and 
deserted  by  the  government  to  whom  they  might  have  looked  for  protec- 
tion, they  sent  Dr.  Scott,  dean  of  Glasgow,  and  Dr.  Fall,  principal  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  and  who  was  afterwards  precentor  of  York,  to 
London  with  a  humble  petition  to  the  prince,  in  which  they  described  the 
violences  to  which  they  had  been  subjected.  They  offered  to  prove  all 
their  allegations  on  their  highest  peril,  and  implored  his  highness's  pro- 
tection, since  the  Scottish  government  was  dissolved  and  in  the  utmost 
^onfusion  ever  since  King  James'  abdication.  They  reminded  him  of 
his  promise  of  protection  in  his  declaration  dated  from  the  Hague,  the 
10th  of  October,  1688,  in  which  there  is  the  following  remarkable  clause : 
''It  was  both  certain  and  evident  to  all  men,  that  \he  public  peace  and 
happiness  of  any  state  or  kingdom  cannot  be  preserved  where  the  laws, 
liberties,  and  customs,  established  by  the  lawful  authority  in  it,  'are 
openly  transgressed  and  annulled,  mote  especially  where  the  alteration  of 
religion  is  endeavoured,  and  that  a  religion  ,which  is  contrary  to  law  is 
endeavoured  to  be  introduced ;  upon  which  those  who  are  more  imme- 
diately concerned  in  it,  are  indispensably  bound  to  endeavour  to  preserve 
and  maintain  the  established  laws,  liberties,  and  customs,  and  above  all 
the  religion  and  worship  of  God  that  is  established  among  them :  and 
to  take  such  an  effectual  care  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  state  or  king- 
dom may  neither  be  deprived  of  their  religon,  nor  of  their  civil  rights  !  " 
The  presbyterian  party  at  court  boldly  denied  the  truth  of  their  com- 
plaints ;  and  although  the  prince  himself  was  dispos_ed  to  listen  to  and  be- 
lieve their  representation,  yet  these  evil  counsellors  persuaded  him  to  refer 
the  petitioners  to  the  next  convention  or  meeting  of  two  of  the  estates,  for 
the  bishops  were  excluded,  and  which  did  not  meet  till  the  14th  of  March, 
1689.  During  this  interval  the  mob  were  undisputed  masters  of  the  west, 
and  set  up  their  presbyterian  teachers  in  the  churches  and  parishes  of  the 
episcopal  clergy,  in  the  teeth  of  the  prince's  proclamation,  that  he  came 
expressly  to  preserve  the  established  religion,  and  prevent  the  bringing  in 
of  a  religion  which  was  contrary  to  law,  and  which  presbyterianism  un- 
doubtedly wa^.  And,  besides,  presbyterianism  was  declared  upon  royal 
authority  to  be  *'  a  religion  not  fit  for  a  gentleman" 

(  To  be  continued,) 
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A  Practical  Discourse  of  Religious  Assemblies.  By  William  Sherlock, 
D.  D.,  &c.  A  new  edition ;  with  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Mel- 
ville, B.D.,&c.    London:  Buras.     1840. 

We  wish,  in  the  first  place,  to  draw  attention  to  the  editor's  preface,  from 
which  we  learn  that  the  Discourse  on  Religious  Assemblies  was  originally 
published  in  the  year  1681,  in  which  he  strenuously  opposes  and  de- 
nounces dissent,  which  in  England  is  a  thing  entirely  without  excuse  or 
shadow  of  reason.  "  The  dissenter,"  says  Mr.  Melville,  "  will  be  indig- 
nant at  finding  himself  treated  as  a  schismatic,  and  his  schism  represented 
as  alike  perilous  and  inexcusable.  But  these  are  not  times  for  disguising 
and  varnishing  error.  The  Church,  rudely  assailed,  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  the  patronage  of  the  state,  has  need  to  examine  and  assert  her 
apostolical  character.  She  is  not  one  among  many  sects  and  denomina- 
tions ;  and  it  behoves  her,  though  with  as  much  tenderness  as  firmness, 
to  maintain  and  manifest  the  authority  derived  to  her  from  her  Head —  an 
authority  which,  as  no  human  legislature  could  give,  neither  can  any  hu- 
man legislature  destroy;  and  which  renders  it  sin  to  separate  from  her 
communion,  so  long  as  it  cannot  be  proved  to  be  sin  to  remain  in  it  Of 
course,  we  shall  be  immediately  told  of  the  conscientiousness  of  the  dis- 
senter; but  on  this  point  we  gladly  refer  —  expecting  no  audience  our- 
selves, in  days  when  churchmanship  is  thought  identical  with  the  worst 
bigotry— to  the  statements  of  Sherlock  in  ch.  iii.,  s.  1,  we  shall  only 
say  that  it  is  easy  to  mistake  prejudice  or  fancy  for  conscience;  but  that 
there  is  an  end  of  all  government  and  authority,  if  conscience  is  first  to 
be  admitted  as  supreme,  and  then  every  man  is  to  make  the  rule  of  con- 
science for  himself."    pp.  xi.,  xii. 

In  his  discourse  Sherlock  reasons  closely  with  the  dissenters,  who  had 
dififerent  views  and  objects  in  his  days  than  those  by  which  the  dissenters 
of  the  present  day  are  actuated — they  are  now  fully  as  political  as  they 
are  either  godly  or  religious.  He  treats  on  the  subject  of  the  sacraments 
and  the  public  prayers  of  the  church  with  great  plainness  and  perspicuity, 
and  severely  censures  their  neglect.  This  neglect  is  not  now  so  great  as 
it  used  to  be  some  time  ago ;  and,  as  churches  increase,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  disgrace  to  a  Christian  people  will  be  entirely  wiped  out.  In 
the  liturgy  and  offices  of  the  church  is  to  be  found  the  faith  in  which 
men  are  to  be  grounded  and  settled,  and  which  they  are  to  hold  fast  — 
in  it  they  will  hear  the  word  of  God  which  is  the  Gospel,  by  the  belief  of 
which  they  are  to  be  saved,  and  which  effectually  worketh  in  them  that 
do  believe.  In  the  church  there  is  the  "  fonn  of  sound  words,"  which 
men  are  to  hold  fast  —  the  truth  in  which  they  are  to  walk  —  the  truth 
and  doctrine  of  Christ,  the  faith  which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints, 
and  for  which  they  are  earnestly  to  contend.  The  church  of  England 
has  carefully  drawn  the  true  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  from  their  sole  depo- 
sitory, the  *'  Scriptures  of  truth ; "  she  has  adopted  the  ancient'  creeds, 
which  were  extracted  from  the  same  source,  and  embodied  them  in  her 
liturgy  and  articles.  Other  foundation  of  Christian  teaching  can  no  man 
lay  with  truth  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ ;  and,  therefore,  as 
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a  wise  master  builder,  our  church  has  constructed  a  short  and  comprehen- 
sive catechism,  fitted  to  the  understandings  of  the  babes  of  her  flock,  and 
containing  a  complete  epitome  of  sound  doctrine.  She,  therefore,  hesitates 
not  to  maintain  her  conviction  that,  "  whosoever  will  be  saved,  above  all 
things  it  is  necessary  that  he  hold,  whole  and  undefiled,  the  Catholic 
faith,"  in  which  faith  she  instructs  "  the  babes  in  Christ  "  —  her  youth- 
ful members  —  in  the  reasonable  sincere  milk,  and  those  who  are  of  full 
age,  and  able  to  discern  both  good  and  evil  she  feeds  with  the  ''  strong 
meat  which  belongs  to  them/'  There  is,  therefore,  a  great  advantage  in 
attending  public  worship  in  the  church,  even  although  it  wep  not  a  sacred 
and  indispensable  duty ;  on  this  subject  Dr.  Sherlock  says, — 

*'  Another  aggravation  of  the  guilt  of  this  sin  (ingratitude)  is,  that  those  who  are 
baptized  and  professed  Christians  (and  I  suppose  1  write  to  none  else)  are  under  the 
obligation  of  their  baptismal  vow  to  worship  God;  and  therefore  to  neglect  his  wor- 
ship is  perjury  and  breach  of  covenant ;  it  is  an  apostasy  from  Christianity,  though 
they  still  retain  the  name  of  Christians."  p.  58. 

Public  worship  is  to  be  prefeiTed  before  private,  although  neither  ought 
to  be  neglected,  and  the  former  is  a  greater  honour  to  our  Heavenly 
Father  than  the  latter.  Accordingly  public  worship  was  instituted  by  our 
Creator  himself  from  the  beginning,  and  under  the  law,  and  which  was 
confirmed  by  Christ  under  the  Gospel.  On  this  subject  Dr.  Sherlock 
says,  — 

<*  Now  I  need  not  tell  you  that  Christ  has  instituted  a  Church,  which  is  so  often  in 
tlie  writings  of  the  aposUes  called  a  *  Church,'  and  the  '  Church  of  Christ.'  Now 
tKKkfift'ia  properly  signifies  a  meeting  and  assembly  which  is  called  together,  and  sa 
acquaints  us  what  the  nature  of  the  Christian  Church  is —  that  it  is  a  society  of  men 
united  and  combined  together  in  the  faith  and  worship  of  Christ ;  for  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  purely  a  religious  society.  Our  Saviour  had  no  temporal  kingdom,  as  the 
Jews  expected ;  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  and  therefore  his  Church  is  no- 
thing else  but  a  society  of  men  for  the  worship  of  God  through  Christ;  which  is  a 
plain  demonstration  that  every  member  of  the  Christian  Church  is  bound  to  join  in 
all  the  ofiices  of  public  worship  ;  for  there  can  be  no  Christian  Church,  if  there  be 
no  public  worship,  because  the  Christian  Church  is  a  religious  society,  that  is  a  so- 
ciety instituted  for  religious  worship ;  nor  can  he  be  a  member  of  the  Christian 
Church  who  wholly  neglects  or  despises  public  worship,  for  he  can  at  best  be  only  a 
nominal  member  of  an  assembly  who  neglects  to  assemble  with  them,  especially  when 
it  is  essential  to  our  membership  to  frequent  such  assemblies. 

*'  Now  we  may  safely  conclude  that  Christ  would  never  have  instituted  a  church  or 
religious  assemblies  for  public  worship,  had  not  public  worship  been  much  more  ac- 
ceptable to  God  than  our  private  devotions ;  had  it  been  so  indifferent  as  some  men 
presume  whether  we  worship  God  singly  or  in  a  body  and  society,  whether  at  home  io 
our  closet,  or  in  the  public  congregation."  pp.  97,  98. 

This  volume  makes  one  of  the  series  of  the  "  Englishman's  Library/' 
The  first  impression  is  now  entirely  sold  off,  and  another  about  to  be  pub- 
lished immediately.  It  is  handsomely  printed,  and  got  up  remarkably 
cheap  ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  see  that  so  good  and  useful  a  work  is  meeting 
with  that  public  favoiir  which  it  so  well  deserves. 

Sketches  of  Country  Life  and  Country  Manners.  By  One  of  <he 
Old  School.     London:  Rivington.     1840.     pp.127. 

These  sketches  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  country  gentlemen 
and  clergymen  of  England,  to  whom  the  author,  who  rightly  designates 
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himself  **  One  of  the  Old  School,"  offers  some  veiy  seasonable  and  patrio- 
tic advice.  There  areonly  three  chapters  in  the  httle  book, — the  first  of 
which  is  a  description  and  jrecommendation  of  a  country  life ;  the  second 
is  a  description  of  what  the  country  gentleman  used  to  be,  —  what  he  be- 
came by  tne  change  of  political  circumstances  occasioned  by  the  events  of 
the  French  revolutionary  frenzy,'^  and  what  he  is  at  present,  with  a 
recommendation  of  what  he  ought  to  be ;  and  the  third  is  on  the  charac- 
ter, habits,  and  manners  of  the  peasantry.  We  shall  make  some  extracts 
from  this  useful  book,  and,  first,  the  country  gentleman 

''-of  the  present  day  is  placed  under  very  different  circumstances  from  his  predecessor 
of  a  past  age.  The  path  which  lay  open  before  the  latter  offered  few  obstacles  or 
impediments  to  his  progress,  and  might  be  termed  one  of  ease  and  tranquillity.  In- 
deed, speaking  with  reference  to  this  temporal  scene,  it  might  with  truth  be  said 
that  few  vocations  in  life  offered  so  many  means  for  insuring  contentment,  and 
eren  happiness.  In  his  own  neighbourhood,  and  within  the  circuit  of  his  immediate 
influence,  he  was  almost  sure  to  command  respect  and  obseryance,  and  even  within  the 
bounds  of  his  county  he  met  with  attention,  and  a  certain  degree  of  weight  was  ge< 
nerally  accorded  to  his  opinions  and  sentiments.  As  a  magistrate  and  a  landed  pro- 
prietor— characters  at  that  period  seldom  disunited— the  authority  which  he  possessed 
was  considerable,  and  was  exerted  beneficially  towards  his  neighbours  and  dependents. 
Residing  always  upon  his  estate,  and  living  upon  the  produce  of  the  same,  he  was 
seldom  tempted  to  go  far  from  home;  and  bis  visits  to  the  metropolis  were  made 
rarely,  if  at  all,  and  then  only  in  performance  of  his  parliamentary  duties,  if  it  so 
happened  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature,  or  else  to  execute  some  business  of 
importance.  On  these  occasions  also  his  family  seldom  accompanied  him,  and  thus 
his  establishment  in  the  country  was  seldom  broken  up.  The  consequence  of  this  was 
that  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  his  income,  was  expended  on  his  estate, 
and  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  a  vast  and  legitimate  accession  of  weight  and  influ- 
ence was  thus  added  to  his  name. 

•  •••••• 

**  It  was  at  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
the  eighteenth,  perhaps,  that  this  character  may  be  said  to  have  flourished  most,  and 
to  have  been  in  the  highest  perfection.  After  that  period  many  different  circum- 
stances, some  of  which  were  placed  beyond  the  control  of  the  members  of  this  class, 
whilst  others,  again,  depended  upon  themselves,  concurred  to  produce  a  marked  and 
striking  change.  About  this  time  an  alteration  took  place  in  the  state  of  the  country : 
her  internal  and  external  relations  having  become  much  more  extended,  and  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  more  complicated,  the  House  of  Commons  began  to  assume  a  greater 
share  in  their  direction,  and  an  increased  and  lengthened  parliamentary  attendance 
became  necessary.  As  the  whole  of  the  county  members,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  city  and  borough  representatives,  were  composed  of  country  gentlemen,  a  great 
change  was  produced  in  their  habits  of  life,  since  they  were  obliged  to  reside  for  a 
much  longer  period  in  the  metropolis;  a  circumstance  which  at  the  same  time  created 
an  imaginary,  at  any  rate,  if  not  a  real,  necessity,  for  their  families  to  foHow  them. 
By  these  means,  the  country  house,  which  hitherto  had  been  constantly  inhabited, 
now  sometimes  became  vacant  for  several  months,  and  a  diminution  of  the  expendi- 
ture  and  influence  of  the  country  gentleman  was  the  natural  consequence.  But  this 
was  not  all;  such  was  the  effect  produced  by  these  lengthened  residences  in  the  capital, 
not  only  on  the  country  proprietor  himself,  but  in  a  still  greater  degree  upon  his  fa- 
mily* that  when  the  actual  and  legitimate  demand  for  them  ceased,  a  visit  to  the  me- 
tropolis, which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  luxury,  began  now  to  be 
viewed  rather  as  a  necessary  which  was  indispensable  to  their  condition.  The  result 
was  such  as  might  have  been  expected.  *  *  But  the  greatest  change  was  produced 
amongst  the  female  members  of  the  family  of  the  country  gentleman." 

He  concludes  this  chapter  with  some  seasonable  advice  to  the  gentry  of 
England,  which  it  would  be  of  essential  service  to  the  country  were  it 
followed.  A  longer  residence  in  their  family  mansions,  and  a  greater 
attention  to  the  local  afiairs  of  their  own  parishes  and  counties,  would 
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prevent  their  management  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  demagogues  and 
well-meaning  men  perhaps^  but  of  a  class  unfitted  by  education  and  posi- 
tion in  society  for  affairs  of  such  importance. 

The  last  chapter  is  on  that  extensive  and  important  class,  the  peasantry ; 
of  which  some  would-be  philosophers  of  the  present  day  speak  con- 
temptuously, as  if  they  were  little  better  than  the  ground  which  they 
render  productive  by  their  labour,  but  who^  nevertheless,  have  souls  to  be 
saved. 

''  It  is  true  (he  says)  they  may  not  be  acquainted  with  a  smattering  of  some  one  of 
the  mechanical  sciences,  they  may  not  be  able  to  talk  in  the  scientific  jargon  acquired 
by  attendance  at  a  Mechanics'  Institute;  they  may  not  be  able  to  consider  theories 
of  government  and  legislation,  to  investigate  the  respective  merits  of  monarchies  and 
republics,  or  even  to  discuss  the  advantages  of  a  voluntary  or  established  church ; 
they  may  not,  perhaps,  understand  the  principles  of  free  trade,  or  the  elements  of 
political  economy.  No— but  they  possess  knowledge  which  some  old-fashioned  persons, 
we  are  disposed  to  believe,  will  think  quite  as  valuable,  if  not  more  so,  than  that  which 
we  have  mentioned.  They  understand  the  cultivation  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  they 
can  describe  the  production  of  that  which  is  emphatically  called  the  staff  of  life,  for 
they  are  accustomed  to  watch  its  progress,  from  the  time  when,  as  a  little  grain,  it  is 
dropped  into  the  earth,  until  the  period  when,  having  attained  its  full  measure  and 
stature,  as  the  ripe  and  golden-clustered  corn,  it  bends  before  the  sickle  of  the  reaper. 
They  can  tell  the  names  of  the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  of  the  plants  which  adorn  the 
fields;  they  can  declare  the  times  in  which  they  put  forth  their  leaves,  and  expand 
their  many-coloured  flowers; — ^yes !  we  have  heard  country  peasants  answer  questions 
on  these  subjects  which  we  firmly  believe  would  have  puzzled  many  a  would-be  sci- 
entific theorist,  who,  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  the  great  city^  prides  himself  upon  the 
knowledge  he  has  acquired  from  studying  elaborate  treatises  on  the  history  of  vege- 
tation, but  who  has  [neglected,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  conceit,  to  turn  over  the  life- 
breathing  pages  of  the  book  of  Nature." 

.  The  author  concludes  with  recommending  the  system  of  letting  out 
small  portions  of  land  to  the  labourers  for  the  cultivation  of  their  vegeta- 
bles, a  plan  which  has  long  been  practised  in  some  parts  of  Scotland, 
where  it  has  worked  well.  There,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  and 
large  villages,  a  fanner  allots  a  field  for  the  artizans  to  plant  their  pota- 
toes, for  which  he  takes  the  contents  of  their  dust- bins  or  middens;  he 
prepares  the  ground,  and  they  plant  and  hoe  the  crop,  and  clean  the 
ground.  These  operations  contribute  to  the  health  of  the  mechanics,  who 
perform  their  agricultural  labours  after  their  daily  mechanical  duties  are 
finished.  This  arrangement  only  applies  to  a  single  crop ;  next  year 
another  field  is  set  apart  for  the  same  or  other  parties ;  and  which  is  bene- 
ficial to  both,  as  the  one  secures  his  stock  of  vegetables,  and  the  other  has 
his  field  manured  and  cleaned  without  expense.  Were  this  system  uni- 
versally and  extensively  followed  out,  it  would  do  away  with  the  drunken 
dissipation  of  towns  more  effectually  than  all  the  tee-totalling  societies 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  besides  adding  strength  to  their  enfeebled 
inhabitants. 

Roman  Fallacies  and  Catholic  Truths,     London  :  Painter. 

These  are  a  series  of  excellent  Tracts  by  the  Rev.  H.  Townsend 
Powell,  vicar  of  Stretton,  near  Coventry,  called  forth  by  the  signs  of  the 
times  and  the  unwearied  attacks  of  the  inmates  of  St.  Mary's  Priory,  at 
Princethorpe,  and  which  they  commenced  by  industriously  circulating 
amongst  Mr.  Powell's  parishioners  that  the  Church  of  England  had  its 
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origin  in  tbe  Reformation^  and  that  ber  ministers  derive  their  authority 
from  the  king  and  parliament.  This  is  an  assertion  which  they  know  to 
be  a  calumny ;  but  which  they  circulate  nevertheless  with  a  malicious 
intent.  It  is  a  curious  and  not  very  edifying  fact  that  the  Romanists  in 
this  empire  are  not  only  schismatical  in  their  orders^  which  are  derived 
through  a  foreign  source ;  but  altogether  uncananical  in  the  mode  of 
their  derivation. 

The  power  of  the  pope  in  England  was  in  direct  violation  of  the  de« 
crees  of  the  council  of  Ephesus,  and  which  being  thrown  off  at  the 
Reformation,  he  made  no  provision  for  any  papal  succession,  which  was 
allowed  in  all  the  three  kingdoms  to  become  extinct.  It  was  still  far- 
ther in  violation  of  the  decrees  of  the  Ephesian  council  that  he  sent  a 
bishop  into  England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  at  other  times 
since;  for  ''the  6th  (canon)  of  the  1st  council  of  Constantinople  and 
22nd  of  Antioch,  condemn  the  Roman  bishops  and  clergy  who  have 
intruded  into  the  British  dioceses  as  schismatics  and  heretics,'*'^  In  addi- 
tion to  this  cause  of  schism  and  heresy,  the  originlkls  of  their  succession 
in  the  three  kingdoms  were  each  consecrated  by  only  one  bishop.  No 
doubt  the  essence  of  consecration  rests  with  the  consecrating  bishop,  yet 
the  canons  of  the  whole  church  require  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  three 
bishops  to  render  such  consecration  valid.  Mr.  Palmer  has  shown^  in 
his  learned  work  on  the  church,  that  during  the  greater  part  of  the  last 
century  the  Romish  prelates  in  this  kingdom  were  consecrated  by  one 
bishop  Assisted  by  two  priests  !  In  1771,  Pope  Clement  XIV.  granted 
permission  to  Peter  Crew,  a  titular  bishop  ot  Waterford,  to  consecrate 
William  Egan,  with  the  assistance  of  two  secular  priests,  or  regulars 
of  any  orders  or  institute,  '*  being  in  the  grace  and  favour  of  the  holy 
see."  Neither  is  this  a  singular  instance  in  Ireland,  which  was  re- 
peatedly acted  upon  during  the  last  century,  and  which  must  render  their 
episcopal  succession  entirely  invalid.  In  1685  there  was  no  Romish 
bishop  in  England,  when  Dr.  Leybum  was  sent  here,  and  who  ahne 
consecrated  GifTord,  who  was  James  II.'s  chaplain  in  1687;  and  in  1688 
he  alone  consecrated  Ellis  and  Smith.  In  1741  Bishop  Petre  consecrated 
Dr.  Chaloner ;  and  Dr.  Walmsley  consecrated  his  own  coadjutor  without 
the  assistance  of  any  other  bishop  or  pretended  bishop.  Dr.  Walmsley 
alone  consecrated  Dr.  Gibson  in  1790,  and  Dr.  Carol  also,  without  any 
episcopal  assistance.  From  the  latter,  so  uncanonically  and  irregularly 
consecrated,  the  whole  Romish  succession  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica is  derived.  And  not  many  years  ago  a  Romish  bishop  was  conse- 
crated in  Edinburgh  by  a  single  bishops  his  appointed  assistant.  Bishop 
Cameron,  having  been  taken  very  ill  and  so  unable  to  officiate. 

When  the  tables  can  thus  be  so  completely  turned  upon  the  schisma- 
tical Romanists,  it  appears  rather  a  bold  step  in  them  to  question  the 
validity  of  the  orders  of  the  catholic  Church  of  England,  which  Father 
Gourayer,  the  French  Jesuit,  proved  to  be  undeniable.  But  the}'  appear 
at  present  to  be  smitten  with  a  sort  of  judicial  blindness,  and  are  rushing 
on  to  their  ow;i  destruction ;  "  for  her  sins  have  reached  unto  heaven, 
and  God  hath  remembered  her  iniquities Therefore  shall  her 


1  PercevaVs  Rom.  Schism  .^y  p.  69. 
VOL.  II.  4   I 
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plagues  come  in  one  day^  death  and  mourning  and  famine;  and  she  shall 
oe  utterly  burnt  with  fire." 

These  temperate  and  well  written  tracts  are  published  at  the  small  price 
of  OM  penny,  on  the  first  Friday  in  every  months  and,  so  far  as  they  have 
gone,  consist  of  the  following  subjects:  No.  1,  Angel  Worship;  No.  2, 
Image  Worahip ;  No.  3,  Adoration  of  the  Cross ;  Nos.  4  and  6,  Relic 
Worship;  No.  6,  Saint  Worship;  No.  7,  Worship  of  the  Virgin 
Mary ;  No.  8,  Canonization  of  Saints ;  No.  9,  Adoration  of  the  Host. 
In  No.  7  there  are  some  extracts  from  the  works  of  Bonaventnra,  one  of 
those  impious  men  who  have  been  canonized,  and  have  the  word  Saint 
prefixed  to  their  names.  The  following  is  the  Te  Deum  turned  iuto  the 
praises  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  which  is  shocking  to  the  feelings  of  eveiy 
devout  Christian  : 

«  We  praise  thee,  the  Mother  of  God ;  we  acknowledge  thee  to  be  a  virgin.  All 
the  earth  doth  worship  thee,  the  spouse  of  the  Eternal  Father.  All  angels  and  arch- 
angels, all  thrones  and  powers  do  faith fiilly  serve  thee.    To  thee  all  angels  cry  aloud, 

with  a  never  ceasing  voice,  **  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Mother  of  God The  whole  court 

of  heaven  doth  honour  thee  as  queen.  The  holy  Church  throughout  all  the  world 
doth  invoke  and  praise  thee,  the  Mother  of  Divine  Majesty.  •  ^.Thou  sittest  with  thy 
Son  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father.  • ....  .In  thee,  sweet  Mary,  is  our  hope :  defend 
us  for  ever  more.  Praise  becometh  thee ;  empire  becometh  thee ;  virtue  and  glory 
be  unto  thee  for  ever  and  ever." 

The  same  Saint  has  turned  the  Athanasian  Creed  into  a  symbol  of  faith 
in  Mary,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

**  Whosoever  will  he  saved,  before  all  things,  it  is  necessary  that  he  hold  the  right 
/ai7A  concerning  Mary,  which  faith,  except  everyone  do  keep  whole  and  undefiled, 

without  doubt  hff  shall  perish  everlastingly He  (Jesus  Christ)  sent  the  Holy 

Spirit  upon  his  disciples,  and  upon  bis  mother,  and  at  last  took  her  up  into  heaven, 
where  she  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  her  Son,  and  never  oeaseth  to  make  interces- 
sion with  him  for  us. 

*<  This  is  the  faith  concerning  the  Virgin  Mary,  which,  except  every  one  do  believe 
Ikithiully  and  firmly,  he  cannot  be  saved." 


This  is  an  awful  fallacy,  and  one  which  it  is  to  be  feared  has  sunk 
many  poor  souls  into  eternal  perdition  ;  but  we  hold  with  the  author  of 
the  tract  before  us  —  **  That  Mary  is  to  be  worshipped  is  a  Roman  fal- 
lacy. That  Mary  is  to  be  honoured  is  a  Catholic  truth.  The  Church 
of  Rome  worships  her ;  the  Church  of  England  (which  is  the  Catholic 
church  in  England)  honours  her."  The  delusion  must  indeed  be  strong 
when  men  of  sense  and  education  can  believe  such  a  fallacy ;  and  their 
faith  must  be  in  the  last  degree  implicit,  when  they  will  take  such  mon- 
strous doctrines  jOU  trust  without  exercising  the  judgment  with  which 
they  have  been  endowed,  and  like  wise  men  judge  for  themselves,  as  the 
apostle  commands.  The  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  gene- 
ration than  the  children  of  light,  and  St.  John  especially  commends  the 
Church  of  Rome  for  this  species  of  wisdom.  And  in  no  point  of  view 
has  she  exhibited  more  selfish  wisdom  than  in  shutting  up  the  holy  scrip- 
tures from  her  people  with  such  jealous  care  as  she  has  done.  The  word 
of  God  is  so  rigorously  excluded  from  the  people  of  Ireland  that  where* 
ever  it  is  found  in  the  possession  of  any  of  the  papists  their  priests  de- 
prive them  of  it,  and  lay  them  tinder  those  degrading  penances  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much  recently.  We  observe  in  the  Achil  Herald  of 
the  24th  of  September,  that  the  Rev.  E.  Nannie  makes  a  declaration 
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to  which  he  attaches  his  name,  and  challenges  inquiry,  that  two  priests, 
whom  he  names,  ''did,  in  the  exercise  of  their  office  as  priests  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  require  one  of  their  parishioners  to  bum  a  Bible  of 
which  the  said  parishioner  had  become  possessed,  and  to  perform  stations 
successively  at  Croag- Patrick,  Baall,  and  Lough  Dearig,  which  stations 
were  enjoined  in  the  way  of  penance  in  order  to  obtain  absolution,  and 
which  were  to  be  performed  by  crawling  considerable  distances  on  the 
knees,  to  the  laceration  of  the  person." 

Penances  perf<Mrmed  by  crawling  on  the  naked  knees  are  quite  common 
at  the  three  stations  above  named,  where  five  unimpeachable  protestant 
clergymen  have  publicly  declared  that  they  have  repeatedly  seen  people 
in  the  act  of  domg  public  penance  in  the  indecent  manner  which  they 
describe.  The  Rev.  M.  H.  Seymour  has  ''seen  many  hundreds  of 
women,  near  his  own  residence,  ((rawing  up  their  petticoats  around  the 
lower  parts  of  their  persons,  so  as  to  expose  the  lees  and  thighs  naked,  in 
the  presence  of  hundreds  of  men  and  women,  and  then  prostrating  them- 
selves and  crawling  on  their  naked  knees  and  one  hand,  and  then  holding 
up  their  clothes  with  the  other  hand,  and  thus  crawling  round  what  are 
called  '  holy  wells '  or  '  stations,'  till  their  knees  were  excoriated  by  tlie 
gravel  or  by  sharp  stones,  and  the  blood  streaming  along  their  legs.  I 
have  also  witnessed  many  hundreds  of  men  in  the  act  of  performing  a 
similar  form  of  penance  on  their  bare  and  naked  knees  till  the  blood 
flowed  from  the  wounds." 

The  same  things  are  attested  by  others,  and  yet  it  would  appear  that 
the  chief  springs  of  these  disgusting  scenes,  the  priests,  are  either  be- 
ginning to  be  ashamed  of  their  pran^,  or  else  that  popery  is  now  become 
so  rampant  that  she  will  not  bear  Englishmen  to  make  any  remarks  upon 
her  cruelties.  A  priest  at  Liverpool  prosecuted  the  Rev.  Hugh  Stowell 
for  stating  a  matter  of  fact  that  a  policeman  had  taken  a  man  to  Uie  station 
house  who  was  found  crawling  on  his  hands  and  knees  in  a  rough  lane  near 
Manchester,  and  who  himself  said  he  was  enjoined  to  do  so  as  a  penance, 
and  that  the  priest  would  not  administer  the  sacrament  to  him  till  he 
had  done  it  an  indefinite  number  of  times  and  till  the  priest's  vengeance 
was  satisfied.  A  document  to  this  effect  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the 
sergeant  of  police,  and  was  read  by  Mr.  Stowell  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  a 
public  meeting.  The  reading  of  this  document  constituted  the  libel  for 
which  Mr.  Stowell  was  prosecuted,  and  who,  by  the  mismanagement  of  bis 
counsel,  was  cast  in  damages.  Mr.  Stowell  has  moved  for  a  new  trial  in 
the  court  of  Queen's  bench,  where  the  evidence  which  was  suppressed  on 
the  former  trial  will  be  produced  and  published  in  the  face  of  dl  England, 
when  it  will  be  known  to  what  severe  sufferings  the  laity  are  subjected 
by  the  hierarchy  of  that  most  cruel,  most  perfidious,  and  most  comipt 
church.  Both  the  spirit  and  the  performance  of  these  Romish  penances 
are  in  direct  disobedience  to  our  blessed  Lord's  instructions  respecting 
prayer  and  fasting,  in  his  sublime  sermon  on  the  mount.  As  the  papists 
manage  their  discipline,  their  fastings  and  penances  are  evidently  calcu- 
lated "  to  be  seen  of  men ; "  they  sound  a  trumpet  before  them,  like  the 
Pharisaical  hypocrites,  at  their  stations,  at  tneir  meals,  "and  in  the 
streets,  that  they  may  have  glory  of  men."  They  not  only  let  their  right 
band  know  decidedly  what  their  left  is  doing  in  the  matter  of  penanee 
and  fasting,  but  they  proclaim  it  ostentatiously  on  the  hill  tops,  and  the 
priests  mske  a  regular  traffic  of  this  ostentatious  display  of  the  laity,  by 
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attending  at  these  stations  **  and  pocketing  the  money  paid  for  kissing  a 
wooden  crucifix  held  up  by  a  servant  of  the  priest." 

These  "  fallacies  *'  ai'e  all  transmuted  into  gold  in  the  Roman  church, 
where  it  is  literally  "  no  penny,  no  Pater-noster;'*  hence  the  popish  clergy 
are  the  wealthiest  in  Great  Britain,  while  their  people  are  steeped  in  the 
most  abject  and  deplorable  poverty.  The  late  Mr.  Nolaj)>  formerly  a 
popish  priest,  speaking  of  the  wealth,  of  the  Irish  popish  churchy  calls  it 
"  the  pampered  sanctuary  of  your  wealthy  church : "  and  he  proceeds  to 
show  by  how  many  ingenious  methods  the  priests 


"  .wring 


From  the  bard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash. 
By  any  indirection " 

There  is  no  ''  fallacy,"  however,  in  the  exorbitant  exactions  of  the  priests ; 
these  are  all  real  substantial  means  of  impoverishing  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  of  the  people,  and  of  enriching  the  priesthood ;  and  Mr. 
Nolan  asserts  that  many  parishes  are  worth  twelve  hundred  a  year  to  the 
popish  priests.  They  make  merchandise  of  the  dead  bodies  at  funerals, 
where  the  priest  will  sometimes  screw  as  much  as  forty  pounds  out 
of  the  party,  and  that  without  any  pretence  to  any  spiritual  return.  He 
demands  two  shillings  and  sixpence  for  blessing  a  small  lump  of  clay  to 
place  in  the  coffin ;  and  it  has  been  known  that  after  blessing  the  clay> 
when  the  money  has  not  been  forthcoming,  the  priest  has  trampled  the 
holy  clay  under  his  feet,  which  shows  that  they  prostitute  divine  things  to 
the  vilest  purposes  of  extortion.  Two  shillings  and  sixpence  are  paid  for 
extreme  unction,  and  which  is  extorted  from  the  most  abject  poverty.  Five 
shillings  each  are  demanded  for  masses  for  the  sick  or  the  dead,  for  pros* 
perity  of  houses,  lands,  cattle,  for  barren  women,  &c.  The  last  is  the 
cause  of  much  immorality,  and,  of  course,  some  priests  have  greater  cele- 
brity than  othei*s,aiid  whose  masses  are  esteemed  more  efficacious  in  reliev- 
ing barrenness !  They  exact  two  shillings  and^sixpence  from  the  poor  and 
ten  shillings  from  the  rich  for  saying  a  prayer  on  any  occasion  of  trifling 
sickness  or  accident ;  two  and  sixpence  for  baptisms ;  one  shilling  for 
Easter  confessions ;  and  the  same  sum  each  for  Christmas  and  £aster 
offerings.  The  poorest  labourers  are  compelled  to  pay  from  twenty  to 
thirty  shillings  in  ordinary  cases  for  marriage  dues,  but  even  the  very 
poorest  have  been  compelled  to. pay  as  high  as  three  pounds  for  marriage, 
not  to  speak  of  the  bishop's  and  other  dues.  But  the  reverend  extor- 
tioner has  another  clever  plan  for  wringing  the  vile  trash  from  the  pea- 
sant s  hands :  he  brings  a  small  bride  cake  with  him  to  the  feast,  and  cuts 
it  into  small  pieces,  which  he  compels  the  man'iage  company  to  take  and 
each  to  pay  him  a  piece  of  money :  this  is  the  most  profitable  of  all  their 
exactions,  and  which  depends  on  the  number  and  the  abilities  of  the  guests. 
These  taxes  are  not  voluntary  offerings ;  they  are  extorted  by  working 
on  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  people,  and  by  the  dexterous  manage- 
ment and  application  of  the  terrors  of  purgatory.  But  purgatory  itself 
is  a  mine  of  wealth,  of  which  there  are  clubs  to  supply  the  cupidity  of 
the  priests,  who  allow  the  poor  to  suffer  all  the  torments  of  that  imaginary 
place  without  showing  any  pity,  unless  the  money  is  forthcoming.  Be- 
sides, the  different  orders  of  monks  fleece  the  impoverished  laity  for  scapn- 
lai*s  and  different  societies,  so  that  the  poor  in  that  part  of  Ireland  where 
popery  is  rampant  are  ground  down  to  the  pitiable  state  of  poverty  which 
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is  to  be  witnessed  when  these  barbarians  come  over  to  reap  our  fields  and 
impregnate  our  labourers  with  their  immorality  and  crime. 

Popery  is  such  a  vile-  imposition,  such  a  mass  of  corruption,  that  we 
hail  with  pleasure  any  means  of  relieving  the  Church  of  Rome  from  its 
degrading  trammels,  and  these  tracts  seem  well  calculated  to  open  the  eyes 
of  the  protestants  to  the  enormous  abuses  of  that  corruption  of  Christianity. 
They  do  not  contain  a  heap  of  abusive  epithets  but  calm  reasoning ;  and 
the  holy  scripture  with  the  corrupt  doctrines  of  popery  are  placed  in 
juxtaposition^  so  that  the  bane  and  autidote  are  seen  at  a  glance. 

Remarks  an  the  Demonstration  of  Dissent  in  Essex.    By  a  Layman, 
London:  Houlston  and  Hughes,  pp.  16.     1840.     Second  Edition. 

A  NEW  meeting-house  in  the  Independent  interest  was  opened  at  Chelms- 
ford, on  Thursday,  the  23rd  July  last ;  when  "  a  mighty  gathering  took 
place  from  all  parts  of  the  county  of  Essex,  to  commemorate  '  that  great ! 
that  memorable ! !  that  interesting  day  ! ! ! '  as  one  of  their  teachers  en- 
thusiastically described  it."  Our  layman  says  he  waited  long  for  abler 
hands  to  show  up  the  principles,  if  indeed  they  can  be  said  to  have  any, 
and  the  gross  inconsistencies  of  this  "  mighty  gathering ;'' — ^but  we  re- 
joice that  the  task  was  left  to  one  who  has  so  ably  and  temperately  ex- 
ecuted the  task.  Few  abler  hands  could  have  been  found  to  enter  the 
list  against  these  modem  Korahs,  or  one  who  better  understands  the  con- 
stitution of  the  church,  than  the  author  of  the  tract  before  us.  We 
would  recommend  it  to  the  friends  of  the  church  to  purchase  quantities 
of  this  excellent  tract  for  gratis  distribution,  and  its  price  is  only  two- 
pence, or  twenty  for  two  shillings  and  sixpence. 

.These  Essex  Korahs,  in  their  after-dinner  speeches,  declared  the 
"  cause  of  Christ  and  dissent  in  Essex"  to  be  associated,  and  "  the  true 
apostolic  succession  to  be  amongst  them,**  All  denominations  in  the  Di>- 
senting  Interest  were  long  accustomed  to  sneer  at  the  doctrine  of  the 
apostolic  succession,  usque  ad  nauseam,  like  the  fox  and  the  grapes  in 
the  fable,  till  lately,  when  they  have  all  at  once  discovered  that  the 
whole  dissenting  interest,  and  each  individual  of  the  motley  group,  possess 
it.  This  is  nearly  as  great  a  miracle  as  transubstantiation  itself,  which 
divides  Christ  into  innumerable  wafers  and  crumbs,  and  an  incdculable 
number  of  drops  of  wine  ;  so  the  dissenting  interest  divides  the  body  of 
Christ  into  at  least  a  thousand  and  one  hostile  and  separate  sects.  Each 
sect  pursuing  its  own  interest,  and  they  only  unite  and  merge  their  in- 
terests on  one  point,  and  that  is  a  determined  and  persecuting  spirit  of 
hostility  to  that  true  branch  of  the  holy  catholic  and  apostolic  Church 
which  is  established  in  this  kingdom.  They  will  even  condescend  Xo 
fraternize  with  the  pharisaical  papist,  who  is  himself  a  schismatic  in 
this  empire  and  a  heretic  everywhere,  for  the  purpose  of  persecuting 
Christ. 

We  again  beg  leave  to  recommend  this  excellent  little  tract,  which 
might  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  dissenting  interest,  were  they  to 
peruse  it  in  a  humble  spirit;  and  as  an  antidote  to  their  poisonous 
opinions  and  assertions  it  might  be  very  beneficially  circulated  amongst 
that  class  of  churqhmen  who  are  most  liable  16  be  led  away  by  the  fair 
speeches  and  hypocritical  pretensions  of  the  dissenting  wolves  in  sheep's, 
clothing.     Churchmen  ought  to  take  a  lesson  from  their  enemies.     Let 
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them  bear  in  mind  the  many  ihowands  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist 
Noel's  impious  tract  on  Unity  or  Schism^  or  some  such  subject^  which 
were  bought  up  and  circulated  gratis  by  the  dissenters  of  all  de- 
nominations^ because  it  was  so  admirably  calculated  to  advance  their 
interest.  Let  churchmen  imitate  their  zeal  and  activity,  and  circulate 
this  and  similar  cheap  tracts  amongst  the  faithful,  and  also  amongst  the 
sheep  who  have  erred  and  strayed  from  the  true  fold  of  Christ, 

The  Servant  Girl  in  London.     R.  Hastings,  London.    18mo,  pp.  59. 
1840. 

This  very  good  and  well-intentioned  tract  shows  the  dangers  to  which 
young  country  girls  are  exposed  on  their  arrival  in  town ;  with  advice  to 
them,  to  their  parents,  to  their  masters,  and  to  their  mistresses;  The 
author  tells  us,  both  in  his  title  page  and  preface,  that  "  this  book  is 
most  respectfully  addressed  to  the  heads  of  families  and  all  benevolent 
societies :  it  is  hoped  they  will  honour  it  with  their  support.  The  mat- 
ter it  contains  is  essentially  calculated  to  promote  their  own  good  in- 
tentions and  views,  and  is  absolutely  free  from  impure  thought  or  ex- 
pression. Although  written  for  the  guidance  of  servants,  it  will  be 
found  equally  proper  for  women  of  every  rank."  There  is  much  good 
advice  given  in  a  plain  and  familiar  style,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  were 
it  read  by  the  class  to  whom  it  is  principally  addressed,  it  might  be  of 
essential  service.  The  author  is  evidently  a  benevolent  man,  and  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  ways  about  town,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
denominated,  knowledge  of  the  world. 
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Sir, — I  do  not  exactly  understand  your  correspondent  "  a  Learner," 
when  he  accuses  me  of  having  "  nimbly  escaped  a  dilemma."  I  sup- 
nosed  that  Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks  was  to  be  explained 
by  considering  that  one  of  its  extremes  was  the  crucifixion  of  our  Sa- 
viour. If,  therefore,  Christ  died  for  us  a.  d.  33,  the  date  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventy  weeks  would  be  457  B.C.,  and,  if  this  is 
taken  from  the  whole  period  of  2300  years,  it  will  bring  us  to  a.  d.  1843. 
And  when  I  write  this,  I  do  not  see  how  I  make  the  incarnation  the 
time  of  reconciliation :  all  the  use  I  make  of  that  event  is,  to  establish  it 
as  a  fixed  point  from  which  to  date. 

Begging  your  correspondent's  pardon,  all  commentators  are  not  agreed 
that  the  two  (three  ?)  times  and  half  time  signify  1260  years.  On  the 
contrary,  good  reasons  are  given  for  supposing  this  is  not  the  case^  but 
of  this  I  will  not  say  more  now. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  date  a.  d.  606  is  exceedingly  unsatisfactorv 
for  the  commencement  of  a  prophecy.  If  one  says  that  the  fourth 
Beast  rose  when  Phocas  recognised  the  supremacy  of  Boniface,  why 
may  not  another  say  with  as  much  plausibility,  that  it  rose  when  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great  decreed  that  all  nations  who  were  subject  to  his  autho- 
rity should  receive  the  faith  which  had  been  delivered  by  St.  Peter  to  the 
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Romans,  or  when  Valendnian  III.  forbade  the  bishops  of  the  empire 
to  depart  from  established  customs  without  the  sanction  of  '*  the  vene- 
rable man,  the  pope  of  the  holy  city?  " 

I  chose  the  date  2300  because  many  of  the  best  commentators  allow 
it,  and  I  am  not  sufficiently  learned  to  be  able  to  prove  them  wrong. 
I  will  now  add  a  word  or  two  respecting  my  proposed  interpretation, 
begging  you  to  remember  that,  in  consequence  of  the  haste  in  which  my 
last  letter  was  written,  I  was  compelled  to  disclaim  all  pretensions  to  ac- 
curacy and  only  to  contend  for  the  con'ectness  of  principles. 

Now  467  B.  0.  was  the  year  from  which  I  concluded  tnat  the  period  of 
the  seventy  weeks  might  depart ;  in  support  of  which  I  advance  the  fol- 
lowing facts  and  arguments.  Artaxerzes  Longimanus  began  to  reign 
about  464  B.  c.  Now  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  Ezra  began  to 
go  up  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem.^  But  Ezra  set  off  m  the  first  month 
of  the  year,  in  consequence  of  a  decree  which  the  king  of  Persia  had 
sent  foith  ;  therefore,  it  was  in  the  first  month  of  the  seventh  year  that 
the  decree  was  made,  or  in  the  first  month  of  the  year  457  B.C.  Chro- 
nologers  are  not  agreed  upon  the  exact  time  when  Artaxerxes  commenced 
his  reign,  but  the  best  of  them  place  it  between  the  end  of  the  year 
4t66  B.  c.  and  the  end  of  the  year  464  b.  o.  Therefore,  when  I  mention 
the  year  467  b.  o.,  I  have  as  accurately  as  possible  assigned  a  point  of 
departure  for  the  prophecy  in  question.*  But  assume  if  you  please  that 
our  received  system  of  chronology  is  wrong  by  about  four  years,  and  that 
in  reality,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  bom  a.  d.  4,  or  757  a.  u.  ;  then 
the  seventy  weeks  must  take  their  commencement  from  453  b.  c,  and  the 
end  of  the  2300  years  will  be  a.  d.  1847,  or  the  end  of  2400  years 
would  beA.D.  1947.  In  spite,  however,  of  what  I  have  here  said,  I  do 
not  think  that  1843  a.  d.  is  the  exact  time  for  cleansing  the  sanctuary, 
much  less  do  I  think  that  1866  is,  but  I  conceive  that  the  method  which 
I  have  adopted  in  discovering  the  former  date  is  unobjectionable.  Your 
correspondent's  charge  of  evasion  on  my  part  is,  I  think,  groundless.  I 
am  sorry  that  I  cannot  now  write  more  on  the  subject,  but  if"  a  Learner" 
is  inclined  to  continue  our  amicable  war  of  words  I  shall  be  glad  to  take 
an  early  opportunity  of  recurring  to  it  more  fully. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant,      P.  A. 
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NATIONAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  request  of  Lord  Ashley  and  the  subscription  committee,  the  Rev. 
John  Sinclair,  M.A.,  has  made  the  following  powerful  appeal  to  the 
British  public  in  behalf  of  the  National  Society  for  Education.     Mr,  Sin- 
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s  For  a  more  full  and  learned  statement  of  this  solution,  I  would  refer  your  cor- 
respondent to  **  Dissertations  npon  the  Principles  and  Arrangement  of  a  Harmony  of 
the  Gospels,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Greswell;"  a  bpok  in  which  talent  and  ingenuity 
are  combined  with  laborious  research,  and  which  bids  us  hope  that  the  author  will, 
ere  long,  establish  himself  as  ^ne  of  the  first  theologians  of  the  present  day. 
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clair  now  writes  under  the  more  cheering  auspices  and  anticipations  of  a 
good  understanding  with  the  committee  of  the  privy  council.  Govern- 
ment being  now  friendly,  this  appeal  is  divested  of  the  political  aspect 
which  the  former  position  of  the  society  compelled  it  to  assume.  A  para- 
mount object  of  the  society  is,  to  provide  efficient  teachers.  On  this  sub- 
ject Mr.  Sinclair  says, — 

The  Society  will  also  continue  to  support  Training-Institutions,  where  future  mas- 
ters and  mistresses,  boarded  and  lodged  in  part  at  the  expense  of  the  Society,  may  be 
instructed  under  efficient  superintendence  in  the  knowledge  which  they  are  afterwards 
professionally  to  diffuse.  With  the  view  of  carrying  on  more  effectually,  and  on  a 
scale  more  proportioned  to  the  wants  of  the  country,  the  education  of  masters,  the 
Society  has  lately  purchased  the  estate  of  Stanley  Grove,  Chelsea,  about  three  miles 
from  London.  1'he  property  comprises  eleven  acres,  lying  contiguous  to  the  Fulham 
Road.  A  Principal  of  this  new  college  will  be  appointed  as  soon  as  the  Committee 
have  been  able  to  decide  upon  the  comparative  pretensions  of  the  numerous  and 
highly  eligible  candidates  for  this  arduous  and  responsible  office. 

.  Another  object  which  the  Society  has  in  view,  is  to  maintain  a  small  body  of  un- 
attached masters,  who  may  be  appointed  from  time  to  time  to  organize  or  remodel 
schools,  and  spread  throughout  the  country  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  most 
approved  methods  of  tuition.  An  efficient  master,  especially  when  assisted  by  one  or 
two  competent  monitoi's,  might,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  months,  bring  the 
most  undisciplined  school  into  good  order.  In  many  such  cases,  also,  it  might  be 
found  desirable  by  the  managers  of  a  school  to  send  their  permanent  master  for  in- 
struction to  the  Society,  where  he  might  undergo  a  salutary  process  of  re-training. 
A  rustic  teacher,  who  has  never  seen  what  good  education  is,  would  thus  have  his 
eyes  opened  to  his  own  deficiencies,  and  return  to  his  obscure  locality  not  only  better 
capable  of  teaching,  but  more  desirous  and  more  susceptible  of  self -improvement 

The  appeal  goes  on  to  recommend  uniformity  in  the  books  and  school 
materials,  where  the  teacher  might  subsequently  teach  the  very  books  which 
he  himself  had  previously  learnt  and  taught  at  the  central  model  school. 
There  is  still  a  very  great  necessity  for  increased  exertion  in  the  eflforts 
for  extending  education  by  the  erection  of  schooV  buildings.  The  exer- 
tions made  by  the  clergy,  with  very  limited  means,  have  been  much 
greater  than  the  worid  has  ever  suspected,  and  whose  exertions  in  bebalf 
of  education  will  put  to  shame  the  negligence  and  parsimony  of  the 
wealthy  laity. 

There  are  not  a  few  well-meaning  persons,  professedly  sound  members  of  the  esta- 
blishment— persons  in  easy  circumstances,  or,  even  possessed  of  great  wealth— who 
imagine  that  since  public  grants  have  now  for  some  years  been  made  for  extending 
education,  no  faither  efforts  can  be  required  on  th6  part  of  private  individuals;  that 
schools  in  sufficient  numbers  must,  no  doubt,  have  been  built  in  most  places ;  and 
that  the  deficiencies  must  be  few  and  unimportant.  A  very  natural  desire  to  be  re- 
lieved from  a  pecuniary  burden,  however  smaJl,  disposes  such  persons  to  acquiesce 
without  much  inquiry  m  these  comfortable  assumptions.  If,  however,  I  could  pre- 
vail upon  them  to  investigate  the  truth,  to  see  with  their  own  eyes,  and  to  judge  from 
their  own  observation ;  if  I  could  but  bring  them  into  this  office,  and  there  induce 
them  to  read  only  a  small  portion  of  above  a  thousand  letters  received  on  the  subject 
during  the  last  few  months,  and  which  are  still  pouring  in  daily — applications  from 
eye-witnesses  of  the  most  unquestionable  authority,  men  of  learning,  judgment,  and 
right  principle,  with  'minds  neither  jaundiced  by  prejudice,  nor  blinded  by  enthu- 
siasm,— I  think  that  some  impression  would  be  made,  even  upon  the  coldest  reader, 
by  the  undoubted  evidences  of  deplorable  destitution  which  I  should  set  before  him. 
I  would  show  him  a  parish  containing  "  20,000  souls,''  where  there  is  "  no  free  school 
in  the  whole  place,"  and  where  **  hundreds  are  totally  uneducated ;" — a  parish  with 
a  population  of  **  16,000  or  17,000  hand-loom  weavers,"  with  only  **  a  provision  of 
£20  a-year  applied  to  the  education  of  thirty  boys  and  girls;"— another  with  a 
population  of  15,500,  and  others  with  I2fi00f  8,000,  7,000,  2,300,  2,000, 1,600, 
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l,800y  1,900,  and  many  moa*  of  equal  or  inferior  numbers,  where  somelimes  the  only 
provision  at  all,  and  sometimes  the  only  provision  in  connection  with  the  Church,  is  a 
Sunday-school  held  either  in  a  small  vestry,  or  in  a  porch  or  chancel,  where  the 
children  in  winter  are  ready  to  perish  with  cold,  or  in  a  hired  room,  whera  they  are 
**  stowed  in  'such  numbers  that  there  is  hardly  space  for  them  to  stand  or  breathe/ 
In  some  cases  the  school- room,  if  the  place  may  be  so  termed,  is  in  danger  of  being 
sold;  and  in  others  of  falling  into  ruins;  and  in  not  a  few  cases  th«  rent  absorbs 
almost  all  the  subscriptions.  The  clergyman  of  a  country  parish  states,  as  the  result 
of  actual  survey,  that  one-half  of  his  parishioners  are  unable  to  rout.  Another 
reckons  up  in  his  parish  '  upwards  of  1,000  poor  children  destitute  of  all  moral  and 
religious  training,  whose  parents  have  expressed  tbeir  unxioua  and  great  desire  to 
avail  themselves  of  Sunday  and  daily  instruction,  if  such  opportunities  were  afforded 
them.'  A  parish  containing  10,000  souls  is  described  as  having  only  a  Sunday- 
school  kept  in  a  vastry,  capable  of  containing  no  more  than  eighty  individuals ;  whilei 
the  remaining  scholars,  amounting  to  300,  are  dispersed  through  every  apartment  of 
the  clergyman's  house.  According  to  a  return  made  to  the  Society  in  1837,  the  total 
number  of  schools  held  in  churches  (not  including  those  in  vestry-rooms)  was  2071, 
of  which  44  were  daily-schools  and  2037  were  Sunday-schools. 

I'he  impression  which  ought  to  be  made  upon  the  mind  of  every  Christian  reader 
of  these  facts  may  be  inferred  from  the  effi?ct  actually  produced  upon  those  by  whom 
they  are  witnessed  aad  stated.  A  young  man  goes  into  the  clerical  profession,  ex- 
pecting to  find  a  maintenance,  upon  the  divinely  established  principle,  that  the  la- 
bourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  He  accepts  a  curacy  upon  a  moderate  stipend,  and  is' 
required  to  maintain  a  certain  rank  in  society.  But  when  he  enters  upon  his  spiritual 
charge,  he  often  sees  around  him  such  educational  destitution,  that  he  cannot  refrain 
from  giving,  not  out  of  his  '  abundance,'  but  of  his  want,  to  relieve  it,  rather  than 
see  the  flock  committed  to  him  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge.  A  curate  of  this  de- 
scription, and  1  believe  there  are  many,  has  actually  told  me  that  of  his  income  of 
£100  a- year,  for  the  first  two  years,  he  had  given  one-half  to  repair  a  church,  and 
the  other  half  to  build  a  school.  In  another  instance  a  curate  writes,  that  he  had 
*'  put  down  his  name  for  £30  out  of  his  pittance  as  an  example ;"  but  I  am  obliged 
to  add,  with  shame,  that  he  oould  not  prevail  upon  the  proprietors  and  capitalists 
of  his  parish  to  follow  him.  In  numerous  instances  the  incumbent  builds  and 
maintains  the  school  entirely  at  his  own  expense,  and  only  applies  for  a  master  or 
mistress.  The  rector  of  a  small  living  writes,  that  he  is  ready  to  give  £30  ayear  to- 
wards the  maintenance  of  his  school ;  adding,  as  a  claim  to  aid,  that  he  subscribes 
both  to  the  National  Society  and  to  the  Diocesan  Board.  •  A  curate  in  Wales  ofiers 
£20  towards  a  school;  and  pledges  his  vicar,  almost  as  poor  as  himself,  to  give  £20 
more.  Another  clergyman,  in  the  north  of  England,  has  raised  £850  in  subscriptions 
towards  a  building  estimated  at  £1800,  and  makes  himself  responsible  for  the  defi- 
ciency. '*  I  do  not  think,''  he  says,  *'  my  people  would  let  me  go  to  jail;  but  there 
are  many  inconveniences  short  of  that,  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  avoid."  Ano- 
ther in  the  south  has  paid  cut  of  his  own  pocket  £260  for  the  site  of  a  school.  A 
third  writes:  *' I  have  expended  more  than  jf500,  which  amounts  to  nearly  three 
years'  clear  profits  of  my  living."  Others  write,  that  they  have  "  advanced  j^lOO ; " 
or  that  they  have  '*  taxed  their  own  means  to  the  utmost; "  or  that  they  *'  have  con- 
tributed till  they  are  quite  exhausted;"  or  that  they  have  made  themselves  '*  respon- 
sible for  the  whole  expense  of  the  undertaking,"  The  incumbent  of  a  district-church 
states,  that  he  has  *^  only  ^30  a-year,"  and  yet  that  *<  with  a  family  of  eight  chil- 
dren," he  has  '^  incurred  liabilities  to  the  amount  of  £80,  exclusive  of  fittings-up." 
In  some  instances,  a  clergyman  asks  for  aid  in  establishing  a  day-school,  of  which  he 
himself,  or  some  members  of  bis  family,  are  to  be  the  daily  teachers.  One  exemplary 
parochial  minister,  in  a  remote  district,  makes  this  pathetic  appeal :  —  **  1  have  been 
diligently  and  faithfully  instructing  the  poor  children  ever  since  I  came  to  reside  in 
the  parish,  in  reading,  writiup:,  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  English  grammar,  and  in 
the  principles  of  Christian  knowledge,  as  taught  in  our  excelk-nt  Catechism.  For  this 
purpose  I  hired  a  school-room,  which  was  unfortunately  sold  about  two  years  ago:  I, 
however,  beinj  deterniined  to  persevere  in  the  good  nork  which  I  had  undertaken, 
fitted  up  a  neat  granary  in  my  own  yard  as  a  temporary  school-room  ;  where  I  am 
labouring  ex^ry  day,  to  do  what  good  1  can  to  the  rising  generation.  1  cannot  have 
afire;  but  I  light  a  fire  in  my  kitchen  during  winter,  as  the  school  is  not  many 
yards  from  it,  and  my  parishioners  have  sent  me  five  quarters  of  coal  for  the 
pui^iose." 
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The  contrast  to  this  self-devotion  and  privation  is  the  deplorable  apathy 
and  mis-placed  economy  of  the  wealthy  laity,  who  shut  up  their  bowels 
of  compassion,  and  leave  the  whole  heat  and  burthen  of  parochial  educa- 
tion to  the  clergy. 

A  distressing  contrast  to  this  self-denying  zeal  of  the  clergy  is  too  frequently  pre- 
sented in  the  apathy  and  mis-plaoed  economy  of  their  parishioners.  There  are  some 
gratifying  and  even  splendid  exceptions;  but,  in  too  many  instances,  it  is  quite  dis- 
heartening to  read  the  pitifulness  of  the  sum  that  even  in*  extensive  parishes  and 
wealthy  neighbourhoods  is  all  that  can  be  raised,  either  to  build  a  school,  or  to  pay  a 
teacher.  A  very  large  proportion,  and  in  some  instances  the  whole  of  the  expense, 
is  borne  by  the  parochial  minister.  Too  many  letters  declare  that  mamtfacturen 
give  nothings  that  landlords  give  almost  nothing;  and  that  farmers  confine  their 
bounty  to  the  cartage  of  materials. 

During  the  twelve  months  that  I  have  held  my  present  office,  I  have  received  nearly 
5,000  letters,  chiefly  from  clergymen  in  all  quarters  of  the  kingdom,  upon  difierent 
subjects  connected  with  the  business  of  the  society;  and  I  may  be  allowcwi  to  say  that 
the  strong  feelings  of  afiectionate  admiration  produced  by  the  perusal  dwell  contin- 
ually in  my  recollection,  and  gain  force  instead  of  being  weakened  by  time  and  repeti- 
tion. I  discover  daily  more  and  more  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  clerical  character ;  the 
fitness  of  these  excellent  men  for  the  all-important  and  difficult  station  which  they 
occupy;  not  merely  their  high  mental  cultivation,  but  their  truly  Christian  zeal, 
their  judicious  activity,  and  readiness  on  all  occasions  to  make  any  sacrifice  of  time, 
of  labour,  and  of  pecuniary  means,  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls  committed  to  their 
charge. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  earnest  appeal  made  by  the  society  will 
meet  with  a  due  response  from  the  people  of  England,  who,  in  many 
cases,  have  withheld  their  benevolence  partly  from  thoughtlessness,  and 
partly  from  not  having  been  made  acquainted  with  the  destitution  which 
so  fearfully  exists  in  the  midst  of  superabundant  wealth.  The  advantages 
of  education  might  be  appreciated  by  those  whose  station  in  life  has 
enabled  them  to  acquire  a  liberal  one ;  and  **  the  owners  of  property  will 
more  and  more  be  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  best  security 
for  property,  as  well  as  life,  is  the  early  establishment  of  religion  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people ;  that  the  best  connective  of  chartism  is  Christianity ; 
and  the  best  preventive  o(  socialism,  church  of  Hn gland  principles  ;  "  by 
which  the  tide  of  immorality  and  crime  will  be  checked,  and  a  better  taste 
for  reading  will  be  impressed  on  the  lising  generation*  It  was  asserted, 
but  denied  by  the  author,  that  the  idea  of  treachery  and  murder  was  first 
suggested  to  Courvoisier  by  the  perusal  of  a  species  of  literature  that  is 
greeedily  read  by  the  lower  classes.  Sheriff  Evans,  however^  especially 
vouches  for  a  fact  that  should  cover  the  author  and  publisher  with  con- 
fusion and  remorse. 

To  the  Editor  qf  the  Times, 

"  Sir, — I  observe  in  your  Journal  of  this  morning  a  letter  signed  *  William  Har- 
rison Ainsworth,'  denying  that  Courvoisier  had  asserted  that  the  idea  of  murdering 
his  master  was  first  suggested  to  him  by  a  perusal  of  the  romance  of  Jack  Sheppard, 
I  think  it  my  duty  to  state  distinctly,  that  Courvoisier  did  assert  to  me  that  the  idea 
of  murdering  his  master  was  first  suggested  to  him  by  a  perusal  of  the  hook  caUed 
Jack  Sheppabd,  and  that  the  said  book  was  lent  to  him  by  a  valet  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.  {Signed)  «  William  Evans, 

"  July  7,  1 840.  "  Sherjjgrqf  London  and  Middlesex:' 

If  such  an  appeal  as  Mr.  Sinclair  has  made  to  the  Christian  sympathies 
of  the  people  of  England  is  not  responded  to  with  a  liberality  commen- 
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surate  with  the  ability  of  the  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world,  a  messenger 
from  the  dead  would  fail  to  inspire  them  with  a  due  sense  of  their  Chris- 
tian duty. 

But  we  would  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  better  plan  of  collecting 
in  churches  than  it  is  always  customary  to  use.  Instead  of  standing  at 
the  door  with  a  box  in  hand,  and  suffering  the  stream  to  pass  by> — many 
sheltering  themselves  from  giving  by  mixing  with  the  crowd, —  we  would 
recommend  the  coUectors  to  go  round  to  the  pews,  after  the  sermon,  and 
while  the  sentences  are  reading  from  the  altar,  in  the  same  manner  as  at 
the  offertory  when  the  people's  oblations  are  collected.  Many  who,  like 
the  priest  and  the  Levite  in  the  Gospel,  now  pass  by  on  the  other  side, 
would  then  be  ashamed  to  refuse  some  contribution  when  thus  pnblicly 
solicited.  We  have  had  some  experience  in  this  way  in  a  poorer  country, 
but  where  church  collections  are  always  remarkably  liberal. 
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ON  APOSTLES  AND   EVANGELISTS. 

Let  us  with  grateful  voices  sing 
The  glorious  gifts  of  Christ  our  king; 
Apostles,  and  the  deeds  they've  done, 
Thejpalms,  the  victories,  they've  won. 

Our  own  and  Church's  guiding  stars 
The  far-famed  leaders  of  her  wars. 
Stout  warriors  from  the  camp  divine,. 
Bright  lights  that  for  the  nations  shine. 

And  sing  how  Faith  of  saints  so  true. 
How  Hope  of  the  believing  crew. 
And  Charity,  for  ever  kind. 
The  pow'r  of  sin  to  dust  may  grind. 

These  had  they,  and  by  these  they  won 
Laurels  from  Father,  Spirit,  Son ; 
And  now  by  these  with  joy  inspire 
Glad  heaven's  whole  angelic  choir. 

To  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  High, 
Be  glory,  to  eternity ; 
Be  glory  now  as  'twas  before. 
And  shall  remain  for  evermore. 

Aeidon. 
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A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE  METROPOLIS,* 

Showing  the  Number  of  Deaths  from  all  Causes,  registered  between 
Saturday,  September  19,  and  Saturday,  October,  27,  1840. 


Deaths  daring 

60  and 

Weeks  ending 

0  to  15. 

15  to  6o. 

upwcurds. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

September   19 

432 

249 

139 

393 

•     1 
428 

821 

26 

422 

253 

159 

450 

388 

838 

October  .  •     3 

459 

2^9 

166 

433 

424 

857 

10 

405 

251 

137 

417 

377 

794 

1  ■•    " 

408 

303 

192 

408 

456 

864 

♦  Under  the  term  Metropolis  are  comprised  Thirty- two  Districts,  which  include 
the  City  of  London,  within  and  without  the  Walls;  the  City  and  Liberties  of  West- 
minster ;  the  Out  Parishes  within  the  Bills  of  Afoitality :  and  the  parishes  of  St. 
Mary-le-bone ;  St.  Pancras;  Kensington  ;  Fulham  ;  Hammersmith  ;  St.  Luke,  Chel- 
sea ;  Paddington  ;  St.  Mary,  Stoke  Newington  ;  St.  Leonard,  Bromley ;  St.  Maiy- 
1e- Bow,  Camberwell ;  Greenwich;  St  Nicholas,  and  St  Paul,  Deptford;  and  Wool- 
wich.   The  population  as  enumerated  in  1831  was  1,594,890. 
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The  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Well,  on 
Sunday,  20th  September,  admitted  the  fol- 
lowing Candidates  to  Holy  Orders:  — 
Priests.— J.  T,  Barclay,  B.  A.,  St  Ed- 
mund hall.  Ox. ;  H.  £.  Cruttwdl,  B.  A.» 
Wor.  coll.,  Ox. ;  W.  G.  Hawtayne,  B.  A., 
Mag.  hall.  Ox. ;  J.  C.  Cox,  B.  A.,  Trin. 
coll.,  Cam. ;  W.Elwin,  B.  A.,  Caius  coll.. 
Cam. ;  R.  J.  Harrison,  B.  A.,  Eman.  coll., 
W.  C.  Osborn,  B.  A.,  H.  M.  Whish,  B. 
A.,  St.  John's  coll..  Cam. ;  J.  S.  Watson, 

B.  A.,  Trin.  coll..  Dub.  DeacOns, — J. 
W.  J.  Bennett,  B.  A.,  St.  Edm.  hall,  Ox. ; 

C.  J.  Maddison,  S.  C.  L.,  New  Inn  ball. 
Ox.;  H.  Milward,  B.  A.;  A.  Reeve,  B.A., 
Wadham  coll.,  Ox. ;  F.  C.  A.  Clifford,  B. 
A.»  Trin.  coll..  Cam.;  C.  Gillmor,  M.A., 
E.  Griffith,  B.  A.,  Trin.  coll.,  Dub. ;  W. 
H.  Pinans,B.A.,  Jesus  coll.,  Cam.,  by  let 
dim.  from  Bishop  of  Worcester;  W.  Cod- 
dington,  B.  A.,  Trin.  coll.,  Dub.,  by  let. 
dim.  from  Bp.  of  Meatb. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln  ordained, 
in  Lincoln  cathedral,  on  Sunday,  the  20th 
September:— Pr/e«i«. —  C.  R.  Alford,  B. 
A.,  Trin.  coll., Cam. ;  T.  Bleaymire,  B.A., 
Trin.  coll.,  Cam.;  F.  E.  Durnford,  B.A., 
Fellow  of  King^s  coll.,  Cam. ;  J.  S.  Green, 
B.A.,  Christ's  colL,  Cam. ;  Wm.  Hides, 
B.  A.,  St.  John's  coll..  Cam.;  A.  G.  Ho- 
garth, B.  A.,  Queen's  coll..  Ox. ;  Wm.W. 
Lovell,  B.  A*,  Trin.  coll..  Ox. ;  G.  T. 
Potchett,   B.  A.,  St  John's  coll..   Cam. 


Deacons.  —  C,  Bemal,  B.  A.,  Clare  hall. 
Cam. ;  H.  L.  K.  Bruce,  M.  A.,  Christ's 
Church,  Ox. ;  G.  J.  Davie,  B.A.,  Exeter 
coll.,  Ox.;  J.  George,  B.  A.,  Emm.  coll.. 
Cam. ;  6.  Gk>ldney,  B.A.  Fellow  of  King's 
coll.,  Cam. ;  G.  A.  Langdale,  B.  A.,  St. 
John's  coll.,  Cam.;  R.  Mence,  B.A.,  Trin. 
coll., Ox.;  J.  L.  Moody,  B.A.,  St.  Mary 
hall.  Ox. ;  K.  M.  Pughe,  B.A.,  St  John's 
coll..  Cam.;  C.  W.  Woodhouse,  B.  A., 
Caius  coll..  Cam.,  with  let.  dim.  from 
Abp.  of  York ;  F.  Fowke,  B.  A.,  St  Peter's 
coll.,  Cam.,  with  let.  dim.  from  the  Bp.  of 
Ripon. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury  ordained, 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  Salisbury,  on 
Sunday,  20th  September :  Priests, — ^T.  A. 
Waldron,  B.  A.,  Trin.  coll..  Dub. ;  J.  B. 
Thurling,  Cath.  hall.  Cam. ;  Wm.  Harte 
B.A.,  Trin.  coll..  Dub. ;  H.  H.  Duke,  B.A., 
St.  Maiy  Hall,  Ox.;  J.  R.  Pretyman,  6. 
A.,  trin.  coll..  Ox. ;  T.  W.  Marshall, 
B. A.,  Trin.  coll..  Cam.;  J.  Wyndham, 
M.  A.,  Mag  coll..  Ox. ;  £.  Duke,  B.  A., 
Ex.  coll.,  Ox.  Deacons, —  G.  J.  Collin- 
son,  B.  A.,  Trin.  coll.  Cam.  ;  J.  Cree, 
S.  C.  L.,  Cor.  Cbr.  coll.,  Cam.;  W.  M. 
Cosser,  B.  A.,  Trin.  coll..  Ox. ;  G.  S. 
Stanley,  B.  A.,  Christ's  Church,  Ox. ; 
A.  M'Ewen,  B.A.,  Mag.  coll.  Cam. ;  C. 
F.  Wordsworth,  S.C.L.,  of  Mag.  hall,  Ox. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough  or- 
dained,   on   Sunday,    September  27  :  — 
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Prie8it,—H.  H.  Adcock,  B.A.,THn.  coll., 
Cam. ;  A.  Annand,  M,A.,  Jesus  coll.  Cam., 
G.  Fainbridge,  B.  A^  SC  John's  coU., 
Cam.;  T.  Barton,  B. A.,  Queen's  coll., 
Cam. ;  H.  F.  Corrance,  B  A.,  Clare  hall, 
Cam. ;  J.  M.  Cox,  B.A.,  Wor.  colL,  Oxon.; 
R.  M.  Dukes,  B.A.,  Lin.  coU.  Oxon.;  R. 
J.  Innes,  B.  A.,  Trio,  coll.,  Oxon.  ;  R. 
Millman,  B.  A.,  £x.  coll.,  Oxon.;  R.  T. 
Noble,  B.  A.,  Sidney  Sussex  coll..  Cam. ; 
G.P.  Phillips,  M.  A.,  Trin.  coll..  Cam.; 
J.  B.,  Snelgar,  B.A.,  Jesus  coll..  Cam. ; 
J.  H.  Tbeed,  B.  A.,  Sidney  Sussex,  coll., 
Cam.  Deacons. — S.  Andrew,  B .  A.,  Lin. 
coll.,  Oxon. ;  H.  Bedford,  B.  A.,  St.  Pe- 


ter's coll.,  Cam.;  F.  Bennett,  B.  A., 
Christ  Church,  coll.,  Oxon;  G.  H.  Ca 
pron,  B.  A.,  St.  John's  coll..  Cam. ;  T. 
W.  Irby,  B.  A.,  St.  John's  coll.,  Cam.; 
T.  A.  Kershaw,  B.  A.,  Brazenose  coll., 
Oxon. ;  F.  A.  S.  Marshall,  B.  A.,  Caius 
coll..  Cam. :  A.  Moore,  S.  C.  L.,  Trin. 
ball.  Cam. 

The  Lofd  Bishop  of  Carlisle  ordained 
on  Sunday,  the  20th  September : — Priests, 
— E.  Elliot,  R.  Dugdalc,  J.  Kitchen.  W. 
R.  T.  Boggis.  B.  A.,  and  J.  Halifax. 
— Deacons. — D.  Hunter,  B.  A.,  Ex.  coll.. 
Ox. ;  W.  M.  Mann,  B.  A.,  Clare  hall. 
Cam. 


NEW   BISHOPS,   CONFIRMATIONS,   ETC. 


The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  order  a 
cong^  d'elire  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
the  cathedral  church  of  Chichester,  cm- 
powering  them  to  elect  a  bishop  of  that 
see,  the  same  being  void  by  the  death  of 
De,  William  Otter,  late  bishop  thereof; 
and  her  majesty  has  also  been  graciously 
pleased  to  recommend  to  the  said  d^an 
and  chapter  the  Rev.  Philip  Nicholas 
Shuttleworth,  D.D.,  to  be  by  them  elected 
bishop  of  the  said  see.  — —  On  Wednes- 
day,  the  9th  of  September,  the  bishop  of 
St.  David's  arrived  at  the  deanery,  where 
he  was  received  by  the  dean,  the  venerable 
archdeacon  Davies,  and  the  Rev.  George 
Harris,  M.  A.,  canons  residentiary.  On 
Thursday  morning  the  bishop  was  re- 
ceived at  the  western  door  of  the  cathedral 
by  a  large  body  of  his  clergy,  when  the 
oaths  of  office  having  been  administered  to 


him  by  the  dean,  they  repaired  in  proces- 
sion to  the  choir,  where  the  bishop  was 
duly  enthroned  and  installed  by  the  dean, 
under  the  authority  of  the  archdeacon  of 
Canterbury. The  lord  bishop  of  Lich- 
field and  Coventry  consecrated  five  new 
churches  in  the  course  of  September  and 
October,  during  his  confirmation  tour; 
when  he  administered  the  rite  of  confirma- 
tion throughout  his  extensive  and  populous 

diocese  to  23,396  youths. The  lord 

bishop  of  Gloucester  has  just  completed 
the  tour  of  his  diocese,  and  confirmed 

about  6,000  young  persons. The  lord 

bishop  of  Ripon  confirmed,  in  his  diocese, 
2,527  young  persons,  1,000  of  whom  be- 

longed  to  Leeds. The  lord  bishop  of 

Newfoundland,  at  bis  pripiary  visitation, 
confirmed  338  persons  of  all  ages. 


PREFERMENTS. 


Yen.  Archdeacon  Law,  to  the  Rectory 
of  Weston-super-Mare,  Somerset.  —  Rev. 
R.  Allen,  to  be  one  of  the  Chaplains  to 
l^e  Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester.  —  Rev.  C. 
Bannatyne,  to  the  Rectory  of  Aldham, 
Ksscx.  —  Rev.  J.  H.  Baker,  to  the  Chap- 
laincy of  Hereford  Infirmary. — Rev.  G.  N. 
Barrow,  to  be  one  of  the  Chaplains  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. — 
Rev.  R.  Bird,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Combe 
Basset,  Wilts.  —  Rev.  J.  Boys,  to  be  one 
of  the  Rui-al  Deans  for  the  Deanery  of 
Charing. —  Rev.  J.  Booth,  to  be  one  of 
the  six  Divinity  Lecturers  founded  in  the 
church  of  Bromyard.  —  Rev.  C.  P.  Bumey, 
D.D.j  to  be  Archdeacon  of  St.  Alban's. — 
Rev.  J.  H.  Bradney,  to  be  one  of  the  Dom. 
Chap,  of  Lieut-Gcn.  Lord  Keane. —  Rev. 
G.  Brown,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Lenton,  near 
Nottingham.  —  Rev.  £.  Bull,  to  be  Chap- 
lain of  the' Sudbury  Union.  —  Rev.  H. 
Nicholson  Burrows,  to  be  one  of  the  Do- 


mestic Chaplains  to  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land. —  Rev.  T.  Campbell,  to  the  Perpet- 
ual Curacy  of  Tunstall,  Staffordshire.  — 
Rev.  F.  Custance,  to  the  Rectory  of  Colway, 
Herefordshire.  —  Rev.  C.  Drury,  to  » 
Prebendal  Stall  in  Hereford  Cathedral  — 
Rev.  R.  Erie,  to  be  the  Chaplain  of  Mail- 
ing Union.  —  Rev.  W.  E.  Evans,  to  a 
Prebendal  Stall  in  Hereford  Cathedral.  — 
Rev.  J.  Finlayson,  to  be  Assistant  Curate 
of  Oldham  Church.  — Rev.  C.  Gillmor, 
M.A.,  to  be  Curate  of  Walcot,  Bath.  — 
Rev.  F.  Goold,  to  the  Curacy  of  Apple- 
dore,  with  the  Chapel  of  Ebony,  Kent. — 
Rev.  E.  Greene,  to  the  Curacy  of  Ruspar, 
Sussex. —  Rev.  J.  Haigh,  to  the  Incum- 
bency of  St.  Luke's  Church,  newly  erected 
district  of  Crookes,  Sheffield. — Hon.  and 
Rev. — Harris,  to  the  Rectory  of  Wilton, 
Wilts.  —  Rev.  G.  G.  Harvey,  to  the  Per- 
petual Curacy  of  Winster,  Derbyshire.  ■'— 
Rev.  W.  Hinson,  M.A.,  to  be  Incumbent 
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of  St.  Jamesj^igfaer  Sutton,  near  Macles- 
field.  —  J.  R.  Hope,  B.C.L.,  to  the  Offices 
of  Vicar  General  and  Principal  Official  in 
the  diocese  of  Sanim.  — Rev.  J.  R.  Hughes, 
to  be  one  of  the  Chaplains  to  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Chichester.  —  Rev.  O.  Hulme, 
jun.,  to  be  one  of  the  Domestic  Chaplains 
to  bis  Majesty  the  King  of  Hanover. — 
Rev.  E.  Illingworth,  to  be  Second  Master 
of  the  Birmingham  and  Edgbaston  Pro- 
prietary  School.  —  Rev.  W.  J.  irons,  to 
the  Incumbency  of  the  District  Parish  of 
Brompton,   Middlesex.  —  Rev.  F.   Lang- 
home,  to  be  Curate  of  St.  James's,  Man- 
chester. —  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  T.  Law,  to 
the  Vicarage  of  East  Brent,  Somerset,  and 
to  a  Prebendal  Stall  in  Wells  Cathedral. 
—  Rev.  W.  Lonsdale,  to  be  Head  Master 
of  the  St.  George,  Hanover  Square,  Com- 
merdal  Schools,  in  connection  with  the 
Diocesan  Board  of  Education.  —  Rev.  T. 
H.  Lowe,  to  the  Vtcarageof  Littleham  with 
Exmouth,  Devon.-—  Rev.  G.  T.  Marsh,  to 
the  Rectory  of  Foxly,  Wilts.  — Rev.  H. 
Middleton,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Barton  Sta- 
cey,  Hants.-—  Rev.  J.  Nicholls,  of  Enfield 
Highway,  to  be  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of 
St.  David's.  —  Rev.  M.  A.  Nicholson,  to 
the  Vicarage  of  Christ  Church,  Avering- 
ton,  Lancashire.—- Rev.  P.  C.  Nicholson, 
to  the  Incumbency  of  St.  James,  My  tholm- 
royd,  Halifax.  — Rev.  J.  Nussey,    to  be 
one  of  the  Domestic  Chaplains  to  Lord 
Blaney.  — Rev.  G.  W.  Parker,  to  the  Vi- 
carage  of  Bulkington,  Warwickshire.  -^ 
Rev.  S.  Payne,  jun.  to  be  Domestic  Chap- 


lain to  the  BiUiop  of  KiUaloe.—  Rev.  C. 
Pearson,  to  the  Incumbency  of  the  new 
church  of  St.  John,  Isle  of  White.  —Rev. 
W.  Plues,  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of 
North  Stainley.  —  Rev.  T.  J.  Power,  to  be 
one  of  the  Domestic  Chaplains  to  bis  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  —  Rev.  W.  H.  Saun- 
ders,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Carrigtwohill, 
Cloyne.  —  Rev.  W.  Shepherd,  to  the  Dis- 
trict Chapelry  of  Hermitage,  in  the  parish 
of  Hampstead  Norris,  Berks.  —  Rev.  J.  S. 
Stockwell,  to  the  Rectory  of  Wyle,  Salop. 

—  Rev.  A.  A.  Stranham,  to  the  Chaplaincy 
of  Bath  City  Gaol.  —  Rev.  J.  J.  Toogood, 
to  be  Rural  Dean  of  the  Deanery  of  Bridg- 
water, and  a  Prebendary  of  Wells  Cathe- 
dral. —  Rev.  A.  Todd,  to  the  Curacy  of 
Castle  Martyr,  Cloyne.  —  Rev.  J.  V.  Tre- 
velyan,  to  a  Prebendal  Stall  in  Wells 
Cathedral.-— Rev.  W.  Vatix,  to  the  Vica- 
rage of  Wamborough,  Wilts.  —  Rev.  J. 
Venn,  to  a  Prebendal  Stall  in  Hereford 
Cathedral.  —  Rev.  A.  Watson,  to  be  As- 
sistant Minister  of  St.  John's,  Cheltenham. 

—  Rev.  Robert  Wegg,  M.A.,  to  theRec> 
torr  of  Frenze,  Norfolk.  —Rev.  T.  Welsh, 
to  be  one  of  the  Chaplains  to  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Chichester.  —  Rev.  £.  Wilson, 
to  the  Vicarage  of  Whitechurch  Canonico- 
rum,  Dorset.  —  Rev.  T.  L.  WooUey,  to  a 
Prebendal  Stall  in  Wells  Cathedral.— 
Rev.  G.Wright,  to  the  Chaplaincy  of  Der- 
byshire General  Infirmary.  —  Rev.  C. 
Yate,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Holme,  in  Spald- 
ing Moor,  Yorkshire. 


DEATHS. 


Aug.  13,  at  Beccles,  aged  53,  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Crabbe,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Great 
and  Little  Glemham,  Suffolk.  —  Aug.  27, 
in  his  87th  year,  the  Rev.  J.  Greenwood, 
Master  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  of 
Walton -le-dale.  —  Sept.  1,  at  Wood-hall, 
near  Selby,  of  typhus  fever,  the  Rev. 
William  Happer,  aged  30.  —  Sept.  1. 
aged  79,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Railton,  Rector  of 
Bywell,  Northumberland.  —  Sept  2,  the 
Rev.  W.  Hopper,  B.  A.,  Curate  of  Howden. 
—  Sept.  8,  the  Rev.  W.  Downes,  Vicar  of 
Laugh  ton -en-le-Morthen,  Rector  of  Den- 
nington,  and  Master  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen 
Chapel,  Bawtry,  Yorkshire.  —  Sept.  8,  at 
Dublin,  the  Rev.  B.  Woods,  M.A.,  —  Sept. 
12,  at  his  residence.  Union  Place,  New 
Road,  Regent's  Park,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Cricklow  Edgell.  —  Sept  15,  suddenly,  at 
Dovor,  the  Rev.  Charles  Palmer.  —  Sept 
17,  the  Rev.  John  Foster,  Perpetual  Cu- 
rate of  Tossett  in  Gisbume,  Yorkshire. — 
Sept  17,  aged  36,  at  Genoa,  the  Rev.  G. 
O.  Miller,  Rector  of  Milton,  Northamp- 
tonshire, and  her  Majesty's  Chaplain  at 


Genoa. — Sept  19,  at  Wisbeach,  aged  91, 
the  Rev.  John  Tyson,  late  of  Terrington, 
St  John.  —  Sept.  20,  in  his  73rd  year,  the 
Rev.  Robert  Sutlifife,  B.D.,  Rector  of  I.am- 
bome,  Essex. — Sept  23,  aged  66,  the 
Rev.  W.  T.  Staines,  Vicar  of  Aylesford, 
Kent  —  Sept  25,  at  Exeter,  the  Rev.  C. 
W.  Henning,  late  Curate  of  Stogumber, 
Somersetshire.  —  Sept  28,  at  Bulestone, 
Dorset,  Rev.  E.  H.  Langdon,  Rector  of 
Burleston  cum  Athelapton,  aged  60.-— 
Sept  29,  the  Rev.  J.  Hamilton,  Rector  of 
Stapleford  Abbots,  Essex,  and  Vicar  of 
St.  Stephen's,  near  Canterbury.  —  Sept. 
29,  at  Kibworth,  Leicestershire,  the  Rev. 
J.  Beresford,  Rector  of  Kibworth  Beau- 
champ. —  Oet.  1,  at  Park-road,  Regent's 
Park,  in  his  42nd  year,  the  Rev.  T.  H. 
Walpole,  Vicar  of  Winslow,  Bucks. -«  Oct 
3,  the  Rev.  S.  Gooch,  Perpetual  Curate  of 
Alverthorpe,  near  Wakefield,  aged  27^  — 
Oct  4,  at  Westerham,  Kent,  aged  81,  the 
Rev.  W.  Moreton.  —  Oct  5,  at  the  Rec- 
tory, Stapleford  Abbots,  Essex,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Stanfield>  aged '45. — Oct.  6^  in  the 
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70th  jear  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  O.  Preston, 
Rector  of  Lexdeot  Esseic,  and  Vicar  of 
Briston,  Norfolk.  —  Aged  83,  the  Rev.  J. 
Atkinson,  of  Bishop  Auckland.— Aged 
50,  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Belgrave,  many  years 
Curate  of  CoUeyweston,  Lincolnshire.-— 
At  his  residence,  in  Mtnster-yard,  Lincoln, 
aged  33,  the  Rev.  O.  Burton.  —  Aged  72, 
the  Rev.  J.  Carver,  of  Necton,  Norfolk.  — 
Rev.  J.  Clarke,  Rector  of  St.  Katharine's 
Upper  Canada. — At  Tortworth  Rectory, 
Gloucestershire,  aged  80,  the  Rev.  O. 
Cooke,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Tortworth. — At 
Salcomhe,  Devon,  in  his  49th  year,  the 
Rev.   Charles  £.   Dukinfield,    Vicar  of 


Edenhall,  Cumberland.  —  At  Ross,  the 
Rev.  A.  Mathews,  B.D.,  Senior  Fellow  of 
Brasenose  College  and  Canon  Residentiary 
of  Hereford.  —  Rev.  R.  Miller,  Rector  of 
Newtownhamihon,  Armagh.  —  Rev.  6.  F. 
Molineux,  Prebendary  of  Wolverhampton, 
Rector  of  Ryton,  Shropshire,  and  Perpet- 
ual Curate  of  Acton  Trussel,  Staffordshire. 
—  At  his  Curac}',  Ruspar,  Sussex,  in  his 
4l8t  year,  the  Rev.  T.  Smith.  — At  St. 
Allen,  near  Truro,  Cornwall,  the  Rev.  E. 
Tippett,  Vicar  of  that  Parish.  — At  Pol- 
stead,  Essex,  the  Rev.  J.  Whitmore,  aged 
74,  Rector  of  that  parish  45  years. 


NEW    CIlUaOHES  BUILDINa   AND   CONSECRATED. 


A  school  has  been  projected  in  the  pa- 
rish of  St  George,  Hanover.  Square,  in 
connection  with  the  London  Diocesan 
Board  of  Education  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  middle  classes,  based 
on  the  principles  of  the  established  church. 

The  first  stone  of  another  new  church 

was  laid  on  the  24th  of  September,'  at 
Clapham,  by  .lohn  Thornton,  Esq.  It  will 
contain  1,200  sittings,  500  of  which  will 
be  free;  it  is  estimated  to  cost  £6,600,  of 
which  £4,000  has  been  subscribed  al- 
ready.  The  Rev.  Edward  Pryce  Owen 

has  presented  a  valuable  plate  communion 
service  to  the  new  church  at  Willington, 
Shropshire.  The  townships  of  Clifton, 
with  Salwick  and  Newton,  with  Scales, 
were  separated  from  the  parish  of  Kirk- 
ham,  for  all  ecclesiastical  purposes,  by  an 
order  in  council,  dated  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust, 1840,  being  one  of  the  first  benefices 
which  have  been  formed  under  the  act  of 

1  and  2  Vict.,  cap.  106. On  the  22nd 

of  September  the  parish  church  of  St.  Tho- 
mas Compton  Vallance  was  re-opened, 
when  the  venerable  the  Archdeacon  of 
Dorset  preached  an  excellent  and  appro - 
p;  iate  sermon  from  St  Mark,  xi.,  28.  He 
pointed  out  the  divine  origin  and  commis- 
sion of  the  Christian  church,  and  the 
privileges  and  responsibilities  attaching 
to  her  members.  The  holy  eucbarist  was 
afterwards  administered  to  about  thirty  of 
the  neighbouring  clergy,  besides  laily, 
and  the  oblations  of  the  communicants, 
amounting  to  about  £20,  wire  given  to  the 

County  Hospital. ' The  first  stone  of  a 

new  church,  at  Golden  Hill,  a  village  in 
the  potteries,  was  laid  by  Mri.  Smith 
Child,  whose  husband  nobly  gave  £1,000 
as  an  endowment,  and  £200  towards  the 
cost  of  erection.  The  site  was  presented 
by  Mrs.  Sparrow,  of  Bishton,  and  Mr. 
Moreton,  of  Wolstanton. The  Coun- 
tess of  Dartmouth  laid  the  first  stone  of  a 
new  church  at  Hill  Top,  West  Bromwich. 


James  Hatchley,  Esq.,  presented  the  site; 
and  Lord  Dartmouth  gave  a  liberal  sub- 
scription for  the  erection. Subscrip- 
tions have  been  begun  for  the  erection  of 
one  new  church  at  Oldham,  where  the 
number  of  persons  destitute  of  church 

room  amounts  to  45,000 ! On  the 

22nd  of  September  the  lord  bishop  of 
Salisbury  consecrated  the  new  church  of 
Cann,  St  Rumbold,  and  preached  an  ap- 
propriate sermon  from  i>t  Matt,  xxxviii., 
18—20. On  Monday,  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
church,  to  be  dedicated,  to  St  Pete**,  in  the 
parish  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Coventry,  was 

laid  by  Charles  Weston,  Esq. On  the 

same  day  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  of 
a  new  church  on  Beacon  Hill,  near  Bath, 

to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen. On 

the  31st  of  August  the  foundation  stone 
of  a  new  church,  in  Shaftesbury,  was  laid 
by  the  Countess  of  Grosvenor,  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  Holy  Trinity ;  the  lord  bishop 
of  the  diocese  officiated,  attended  by  the 
rural  deans  and  a  large  body  of  the  clergy 
of  Dorset  and  Wilts.  ■  On  Saturday, 
the  26th  of  September,  the  lord  bishop  of 
Ripon  consecrated  the  new  church  at  Nor- 
ton-le-CIay,  neir  Borobridge;  Rev.  J.  R. 
Hall,  the  bishop's  chaplain,  read  prayers, 
and  his  lordship  preached  from  Acts  i., 
13,  14.  On  Tuesday  the  church   of 

St  Wronards,  Herefordshire,  was  re -opened 
in  the  presence  of  the  lord  bishop,  tlie 
rural  dean,  and  about  twenty  of  the 
clergy,  when  a  collection  was  made  which 

amounted  to  £79  :  5 ;  2d. The  lord 

bishop  of  Salisbury  consecrated,  on  Sep- 
tember the  4th,  the  new_  church  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  in  the  island  of  Port- 
land.   On  Monday,  September  the  6th, 

he  consecrated  the  new  chapel  in  the  pa-, 
rish  of  Winfrith  ;  and  on  Tuesday,  the 
7th,  be  consecrated  the  new  church  just 
erected  by  the  munificence  of  Mrs.  Michel, 
at  Winterborne  Clenston. 
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NATIONAL   AND    PAROCHIAL   SCHOOLMASTERS     MUTUAL   IMPROVEMENT 

SOCIETY. 


The  Members  of  this  useful  Society, 
which  has  now  been  established  two  years, 
dined  together  at  the  St.  James'  Royal 
Hotel,  St.  James'  Street,  on  the  I7th  of 
October.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Moody  presided. 
Several  orthodox,  loyal,  and  appropriate 


toasts  were  drank.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Short 
delivered  an  excellent  and  suitable  speech 
on  the  occasion,  and  several  other  gentle- 
men made  some  useful  remarks  and  sug- 
gestions. 


THE   CHURCH    IN   SCOTLAND. 


The  Episcopal  Church  Society  have 
made  up  the  livings  of  the  Clergy  to  ^80, 
and  have  granted  the  Bishops  £150  per 
annum,  from  the  Society's  funds. 

The  burial-ground  connected  with  the 
Episcopal  Chapel  of  St  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, Prince 's-street,  Edinburgh,  was 
consecrated  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday 
the  24th  September,  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Michael  Russell,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Glas- 
gow, acting  by  commission  from  the  Bishop 
of  Edinburgh,  whose  bad  health  prevented 
him  from  performing  this  interesting  duty 
personally.  Bishop  Russell  met  the  clergy, 
along  with  the  trustees  and  nianagers  of 
the  chapel,  in  the  vestry-room,  twenty 
minutes  before  two  o'clock.  The  petition 
for  consecration  was  there  presented  to  the 
Bishop,  and  read  by  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Suther; 
after  which  the  Bishop,  followed  by  the 
clergy  and  laity  present,  proceeded  to  the 
ground,  and  offered  up  a  prayer,  in  which 
the  burial-ground  was  solemnly  dedicated 
to  God  in  all  time  coming  as  an  habitation 
for  the  i*emains  of  his  Christian  servants. 
The  whole  procession  then  returned  in  the 
same  order,  passed  along  the  terrace  on 
the  south  side  of  the  chnpel ;  and  entering 
by  the  west  door,  proceeded  up  the  centre 
aisle,  the  Bishop  and  two  chaplains  taking 
their  seats  at  the  altar,  and  the  Rev.  E.  B. 
Ramsay  in  the  reading  desk.  The  even- 
ing service  was  then  read;  after  which  the 
deed  of  consecration  was  read  by  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Ferguson,  and  signed  by  the  Bishop 
upon  the  altar,  who  dismissed  the  congre- 
gation with  the  benediction.  Among  the 
clergy  present  we  observed  the  Very  Rev. 
C.  H.  1'errot,  Dean  of  the  Diocese;  the 
Hon.  andRev.  G.  Yorke,  of  St.  Paul's, 
Yorke-place;  the  Rev.  R.  Q.  Shannon,  of 
St.  George's,  York-place;  and  the  Rev.  T. 
G.T.Anderson,  of  St.  Paul's,  Carrubber's- 
close. 

On  Sunday,  the  27th  September,  the 
large  hall  in  Inglis's- street,  Dunfermline, 
was  opened  as  a  temporary  place  of  worship 
for  those  of  the  Episcopal  communion. 


The  hall  is  comfortably  and  tastefully 
fitted  up,  and  the  whole  of  the  pews  are 
fully  let.  By  the  arrangements  of  the 
managers,  however,  a  number  of  strangers 
were  accommodatedi  and,  to  prevent  con- 
fusion, were  admitted  by  tickets.  The 
morning  service  was  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Marindin,  Rector  of  Buxton,  West 
Dorsetshire,  who,  considering  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  congregation — com- 
posed chiefly  of  new  adherents  to  the 
Episcopal  Church — addressed  them  upon 
the  nature  and  spirit  of  the  Liturgy,  and 
adverted,  in  a  spirit  of  most  Christian 
charity,  to  the  lawfulness,  the  antiquity, 
and  the  superiority,  of  a  fixed  form  of 
prayer.  The  evening  service  was  conduct- 
ed by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart,  from  York- 
shire. The  collection  was  liberal  on  both 
occasions;  and  Mr.  Davidson,  organist, 
from  Leith,  kindly  gave  his  services  in  di- 
recting the  harmony. 

The  Rev.  R.  J.  Mac  George,  a  Deacon 
of  Xhe  Diocese  of  Glasgow,  was  ordained 
a  Priest  in  St  James's  Chapel,  Leitb, 
by  the  Right  Rev.  Michael  Russell,  LL.  D., 
the  Bishop  of  that  Diocese.  The  Rev.  T. 
G.  $.  Suther  read  the  morning  service, 
and  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Ramsey  preached  an 
eloquent  and  powerful  sermon,  from  Acts 
XX  ,  20th  and  27th,  in  which  he  inculcated 
the  duty  of  the  Christian  priesthood  to 
teach  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  as  re- 
gards both  the  Church  of  Christ  and  the 
doctrines  and  principles  of  his  Gospel. 
After  the  sermon  was  delivered,  the  Veiy 
Rev.  William  Routledge,  Dean  of  the 
dioees^  of  Glasgow,  presented  Mr.  Mac 
George  to  the  Bishop,  who  received  him 
within  the  altar,  and  the  solemn  ordina- 
tion service  of  the  Church  was  then  per- 
formed—  the  Presbytery  present  laying 
on  hands  along  with  the  bishop,  in  token 
of  their  assent,  and  according-  to  the  ca- 
nons of  the  Church.  After  the  ordina- 
tion service  had  taken  place,  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Fuppcr  was  adminis- 
tere<l. 
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1650.  As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  Charles  II.  was  coming  to 
Scotland,  the  Scottish  parliament,  which  did  not  scruple  to  exercise  the  most 
ahsolute  sovereignty,  even  over  the  king  himself,  ordained  that  "  his  ma- 
jesty should  come  from  Aberdeen  to  Dunottar ;  from  thence  to  Kinnaird, 
the  earl  of  Southe«k  s  house ;  thence  to  Dundee  ;  from  it  to  St.  Andrews ; 
and  then  to  his  own  house  at  Falkland."  ^  This  entirely  accords  with 
Lamont,  who  in  his  "  Diary  "  mentions  the  arrival  of  the  king  at  St 
Andrews ;  he  had  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Spey  on  the  2drd 
of  June,  and  reached  this  city  on  the  4th  of  July.  When  he  came  to 
the  West  Port,  the  silver  keys  of  the  gates  were  delivered  up  to  him,' 
and  he  was  welcomed  by  Mr.  Andrew  Honeyman,  then  one  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  parish,  but  afterwards  bishop  of  Orkney.  When  he  came 
opposite  the  gate  of  St  Mary's  College,  Principal  Samuel  Rutherford 
made  an  oration  to  him  in  Latin,  ''running  much  (says  Lamont)  upon 
the  duetie  of  kings."  He  lodged  in  the  house  which  had  belonged  to  Hugh 
Scrimgeour,  "  near  the  abbey."  Next  day  Mr.  Robert  Blair  preached 
before  him.  When  the  service  was  over,  the  king  honoured  the 
preacher  with  a  visit  at  his  own  house.  When  he  entered  the  room, 
Mrs.  Blair  ran  to  offer  him  a  chair:  ''My  heart,"  said  her  husband, 
*'  do  not  trouble  yourself,  he  is  a  young  man,  and  can  draw  one  in  to 
himself."  This  may  give  us  some  idea  of  the  little  respect  with  which 
the  Covenanters  treated  their  lawful  prince.  On  the  day  following,  Charles 
set  out  for  Cupar  and  Falkland.  This  was  the  last  time  that  any  king 
of  Great  Britain  ever  visited  St.  Andrews,'  though  in  former  ages  many 
of  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  in  the  practice  of  making  it  their  occasional 
place  of  residence. 


^  Sir  James  Balfour's  Annals  m  loco.  '  These  keys  are  still  preserved. 
'  Charles  returned  to  Fife  in  the  early  part  of  the  next  year,  and  was  feasted  at 
Anstruther  and  Pittenwecmi  as  appears  from  the  town-council  records  of  these  burghs. 
We  have  no  complete  personal  history  of  Charles  from  the  day  of  his  landing  at 
Speymouth,  till  his  escape  from  England  in  October,  1651,  after  the  fatal  battle  of 
Worcester ;  but  a  more  interesting  subject  for  a  volume  could  scarcely  be  selected. 
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Having  mentioned  Mr.  S.  Ratherford^  it  will  give  us  some  idea  of  the 
moral  and  religious  sentiments  of  the  times,  as  well  as  of  the  description 
of  men  who  were  preferred  to  eminent  stations  in  the  universities,  if  we 
offer  a  few  passing  remarks  on  the  history  and  character  of  this  well 
known  personage.  The  common  designation  he  received  from  his  con- 
temporaries was,  "  that  floure  of  the  kirk,  the  famous  Mr.  S.  Rutherford." 
Before  the  religious  troubles'hegan,  he  had  been  ministei|of  Anwoth,  in  Gal- 
loway. One  of  his  biographers  says,  ''  of  the  manner  of  his  settlement 
in  that  parish  (in  1627)  we  know  no  particulars,  only  by  some  means  or 
other  he  succeeded  in  being  settled  without  acknowledging  the  bishops, 
which  was  no  easy  matter  at  that  time."  In  other  words,  he  smuggled 
.  himself  into  the  church,  though  opposed  to  its  constitution  and  discipline ! 
He  was  deprived  of  his  living  by  the  bishop  of  his  diocese,  in  1636, 
for  preaching  against  the  five  articles  of  Perth,  which  were  at  that  time 
part  of  the  law  of  the  church  ;  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  being 
in  all  respects  fitted  for  the  new  order  of  things,  he  was  appointed,  as  we 
have  seen,  professor  of  divinity  in  St,  Mary's  College,  and  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  town;  and  in  1647,  on  the  death  of  Howie,  the  aged 
principal,  he  succeeded  to  his  office.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
sent  by  the  general  assembly  to  the  Westminster  assembly  of  divines, 
where  he  had  a  principal  hand  in  compiling  the  directory  for  public 
worship,  the  confession  of  faith,  and  the  I^iger  and  Shorter  Catechisms 
which  are  now  in  use  in  the  Scottish  presbyterian  establishment  ^  He 
subsequently  joined  the  "  Remonstrants,"  in  opposition  to  the  "  Resolu- 
tioners,"  a  party  distinction  that  arose  in  the  very  year  now  under  our 
review,  and  which  we  will  notice  presently.  He  wrote  a  book  "  against 
pretended  liberty  of  conscience,"  and  another,  entitled  *^  Lex  Rex," 
in  which,  like  John  Knox,  he  argues  that  the  people,  being  the  source 
of  all  power,  may  lawfully  deprive  their  sovereign  of  the  authority  which 
they  originally  gave  him,  whenever  they  think  themselves  warranted  in 
80  doing.  But  he  is  best  known  by  his  "  letters,"  which  were  addressed 
to  some  of  the  leading  persons  of  his  time,  b^th  male  and  female,  and 
are  still  read  and  admired  by  a  numerous  class  of  Christians.  They 
abound  with  the  most  familiar,  irreverend,  and  even  indelicate  expres- 
sions, when  treating  on  the  most  sacred  subjects.' 

The  same  year,  the  distinction  between Resolutioners  and  Remonstrants 
had  its  origin.    Troops  being  much  wanted  for  the  service  of  the  king. 


^  It  has  been  asserted  that  episcopalians  assisted  in  drawing  up  the  Westminster 
standards.  This  is  a  mistake.  A  few,  indeed,  were  invited  to  assist,  but  only  one 
complied  with  the  inritation,  and  he  only  went  as  a  spectator  of  the  assembly's  pro- 
ceedings. This  motley  body  consisted  of  four  barons,  sixteen  members  of  the  rebel 
parliament,  and  one  hundred  and  eighteen  preachers  and  lay  elders  of  various  deno- 
.minations,  but  chiefly  presbyterians.  They  met  under  a  positive  prohibition  from 
their  lawful  king,  but  their  decisions  were  controlled  and  sanctioned  by  the  long  par- 
liament which  sat  contemporaneously  with  it  After  a  sitting  of  ten  years,  it  was 
dissolved  by  Cromwell.  The  episcopal  church  has  its  own  standards,  and  never  ac- 
knowledged those  of  the  Westminster  Assembly. 

*  Mr.  M.  Napier  calls  them  "  the  disgusting  ravings  of  Mr.  S.  Rutherford,  not  the 
less  loathsome  that  they  are  under  the  mask  of  religion.  To  the  disgrace  of  a  Chris- 
tian and  civilized  nation,  they  yet  find  admirers."  And  Arnot,  in  his'  **  History  of 
Edinburgh,"  says  of  his  writings,  that  they  are  "  a  composition  of  hypocrisy,  calumoyy 
obscenity,  and  nonsense — not  to  add  blasphemy." 
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tbe  former  of  these  two  bodies  passed  resolutions  to  admit  into  the  royal 
army  all  who  were  willing  to  serve,  without  regard  to  church  politics ; 
while  the  latter  remonstrated  against  what  they  deemed  a  sinful  compro- 
mise with  "  malignauts,"  and  wished  to  exclude  all  who  would  not  sign 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant.  These  last  were  chiefly  confined  to  the 
soath-west  of  Scotland,  and  afterwards  carried  matters  with  so  high  a 
hand  that  they  took  up  arms  in  order  to  compel  the  universal  observance 
of  their  covenant.  They  were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  patronized  by 
Cromwell,  who  yet  restrained  the  violence  of  both  parties.  Rutherford 
was  the  only  "  remonstrant "  in  tlie  presbytery  of  Su  Andrews.  Blair 
acted  a  neutral  part.  Colville  and  Wood,  professors  of  St,  Marys, 
sided  with  the  **  rcsolutioners."  To  such  a  length  did  Colville  and 
Rutherford  carry  their  personal  animosity  on  this  point,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  remove  the  former  to  St.  Salvator  s  College,  of  which  he 
was  made  principal.  The  latter  declared  on  his  death-bed  that  St. 
Mary  8  College  had  broken  his  heart.^ 

In  September  this  year  was  fought  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  which  gave 
Cromwell  the  undisputed  sovereignty  of  Scotland  ;  —  a  country  which 
had  been  inaccessible  to  the  Romans  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  and 
had  successfully  resisted  the  whole  force  of  England  for  many  centuries, 
was  now  completely  conquered  by  a  small  army  of  independents,  anti- 
nomians,  and  anabaptists !  —  to  so  low  a  state  had  puritanical  democracy 
reduced  the  inhabitants.  About  10,000  of  the  Scots  covenanters  were 
taken  prisoners  on  this  occasion,  and  were  put  on  so  short  an  allow- 
ance of  food  by  their  sectarian  conquerors,  that  a  public  subscription  was 
raised  throughout  Scotland  for  their  relief.  They  were  finally  sent  to 
work  as  slaves  in  our  transatlantic  possessions.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
while  every  little  piece  of  supposed  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  royal 
family  of  the  Stuarts  is  magnified  and  reiterated,  the  real  tyranny  of 
Cromwell  is  scarcely  ever  mentioned  by  our  covenanting  writers.  To 
what  can  this  be  owing  P 

1651.  In  July  this  year  the  general  assembly  met  at  St.  Andrews,  at 
which  the  earl  of  Balcan*as  was  the  king's  commissioner.  The  famous 
Andrew  Cant  preached  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  no  less  famous  Robert 
Douglas  in  the  afternoon ;  but  in  consequence  of  Cromwell  being  then  in 
Fife,  they  removed  to  Dundee.  The  same  year  the  conqueror  compelled 
the  difierent  presbyteries  in  Fife  to  pay  cess  to  the  English  garrison  at 
Perth,  to  the  amount  of  "  21  shillings  in  the  £100  of  rental,  weekly." 

1652.  A  deputation  of  officers  from  the  English  army  held  a  visitation 
of  the  university  of  St.  Andrews.  They  inspected  the  books  and  statutes, 
made  various  new  regulations,  and  ordered  that  no  vacancies  in  the  pro- 
fessorships should  be  filled  up  without  their  approbation.^  The  commands 
of  Cromwell  were  quietly  submitted  to,  while  those  of  their  lawful  king 
had  been  resisted  unto  blood ! 

This  summer  Colonel  Bryan  (an  Englishman),  and  Mr.  W.  Bruce, 
commissary  of  Sl  Andrews,  were  appointed  by  the  English  authorities 
to  be  judges  for  the  county  of  Fife.     "  They  sat  ordinarily  in  the  old 


*  Blair  was  deposed  for  non-conformitj  after  the  Restoration,  and  retired  to  Aber- 
dour,  where  be  died  in  1666.  Wood  was  also  deprived  for  tbe  same  reason.  Cohilk 
conformed^  and  was  made  principal  of  St.  Mary's.         '  Lamont's  Diary  in  loco. 
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college  church,  the  place  where  the  constree  (consistory)  did  sit  formerly* 
A  nuuiher  of  debates  did  come  in  before  thein."  * 

The  sectarian  soldiers  often  attended  the  presbyterian  kitks,  and  seated 
themselves  on  the  stool  of  repentance  out  of  mockery.  Sometimes  they 
interrupted  the  minister  in  the  middle  of  his  sermon  or  prayers^  chal- 
lenging him  to  dispute  with  them  publicly  on  some  controverted  doctrine ; 
and  if  the  minister  proved  refractory,  they  quartered  six  or  eight  soldiers 
upon  him.  Retribution  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  follow  those  who  have 
set  an  example  of  disobedience  and  injustice.  How  could  men  who  had 
obtained  their  power  by  agitation  and  rebellion  be  surprised  that  others 
should  use  the  same  weapons  against  themselves  ? 

1653.  Two  English  officers  forced  themselves  into  a  provincial  assem- 
bly held  here,  who,  on  being  asked  what  they  wanted,  answered  that 
they  attended  to  see  that  nothing  was  done  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
the  commonwealth. 

1654.  A  party  of  English  cavalry  were  at  St.  Andrews  searching  for 
horses,  where  they  got  about  twenty.  They  took  with  them  as  prisoners, 
Lord  Melvin  and  Sir  John  Carstairs,  of  Kilconquhar,  on  the  plea  that 
they  bad  been  supporting  a  party  in  the  north  which  had  risen  in  favour 
of  the  king.  A  few  months  afler,  the  royalist  party  made  a  descent  into 
the  low  country,  and  canied  off  a  few  more  horses  from  St.  Andrews.' 

1655.  Under  this  year  we  have  to  notice  the  following  correspondence : 
'*  To  the  right  honourable  General  Monk,  commander-in-chiefe  of 
the  forces  in  Scotland,  the  petition  of  the  provost,  bailies,  and  remanent 
Gounsell  of  the  city  of  St.  Andrews,  for  themselves,  and  in  name  and  be- 
half of  the  remanent  inhabitants  thereof,  humbly  showeth, 

"  That  foresaid  cittie  (by  reason  of  the  total  decay  of  shipping  and 
sea  trade,  and  of  the  removal  of  the  most  eminent  inhabitants  thereof 
to  live  in  the  country,  in  respect  they  conceive  themselves  to  be  over- 
burthened  with  assessments  and  quarterings)  was  accustomed  to  pay 
forty-three  pounds  sterling  of  assessment  mouthly,  a  sum  which  the  pe- 
titioners are  not  able  to  pay ;  nevertheless  Mr.  Glover,  collector  of  the 
shyre  of  Fife,  doth  demand  of  the  petitioners  seven  pounds  more  monthly, 
since  the  first  of  November  last,  a  burthen  which  the  petitioners  are  not 
able  to  undergo,  unless  they  disable  themselves  altogether  of  their  live- 
lihood and  subsistence,  which  calls  to  your  honour  for  redress,  consider- 
ing their  fall  will  occasion  detriment  to  the  commonwealth :  and  therefore 
it  is  humbly  petitioned  that  your  honour  may  be  pleased  to  take  the  pre- 
mises into  consideration,  and  redress  the  samyne,  by  discharging  of  the 
foresaid  collector  to  exact  any  more  from  the  petitioners  since  the  foresaid 
first  of  November  last,  but  only  their  accustomed  assessment  of  forty- 
three  pounds  sterling  monthly ;  and  likewise  that  it  may  please  your 
honour  in  respect  of  the  petitioners  their  debility,  to  give  them  such  an 
ease  of  their  assessment  lor  the  future  as  your  honour  shall  conceive  fit, 
and  their  low  condition  calls  for.*' 

(Signed)   &c. 


*  Lamont's  Diary  in  loco. 
'  Lamont's  Diary.     Lords  Kenmure,  Glencairn,  Balcarras,  anil  others,  were  at  this 
time  organiziog  an  insurrection  in  fayour  of  the  king.     They  had  at  one  time  5000 
men  under  them,  most  uf  whom  were  mounted.      But  partly  from  jealousy  of  each 
other,  and  partly  from  the  vigilance  of  Monk^  their  efforts  ended  in  nothing. 
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The  general's  laconic  answer  follows :  — 

« Dalkeith,  9th  Jalj,  16M. 
"  In  regard  the  warrants  are  issued  forth  for  the  months  past«  I  cannot 
alter  the  samyn  for  the  time  past,  onlie  there  is  three  pounds  ahated  for 
Julie  and  August^  hut  before  Julie  next  the  collectors  must  receive  ac- 
cording to  their  warrants. 

(Signed)        "  George  Monk." 

These  letters  show  the  severe  militarv  despotism  under  which  Scotland 
groaned  at  this  period,  and  how  little  she  had  gained  by  rebellion  against 
her  lawful  sovereign.     Baillie  too,  in  his  letters,^  gives  a  very  gloomy 
view  of  Scotland  during  this  period,  both  in  regard  to  the  state,  which 
was  oppressed  by  military  exactions,  and  the  kirk,  which  was  still  more 
oppressed  by  the  remonstrant  ministers,  in  conjunction  with  the  English 
sectaries.     Yet  the  latter  did   some  good  service ;  and,  among  other 
things,   they  put  a  stop  to  the  inhuman  practice  of  burning  witches, 
which  had  become  very  prevalent  during  the  reign  of   the  covenant. 
There  is  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  "  Witch  Lake  "  and  the 
**  Witchhill "  in  St.  Andrews,  derive  their  names  from  their  having  been 
used  as  places  of  punishment  for  these  unhappy  creatures.     The  tradi- 
Hon  is,  that  they  were  first  thrown  into  the  lake  to  see  whether  they 
would  float  or  sink ;  if  they  sank  they  were  not  witches,  but  they  were 
drowned  nevertheless,   as  if  the  very  suspicion   of  witchcraft  deserved 
drowning ;  if  they  floated,  they  were  undoubted  witches,  in  which  case 
they  were  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  burnt  on  the  adjacent  hill !  "  About 
this  tyme  (says  Spalding,  in  his  history,  vol.  ii.,  p.  151)  many  witches 
war  takin    in    Anstruther,   Dysart,   Culros,  Santandrois    and    sindrie 
ather  pairtis  in  the  cost  side  of  Fyf.     They  maid  strange  confessionis 
and  war  brynt  to  the  death."      In  Fife  alone,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  of  the  year  1643,  upwards  of  thirty  persons  were  burnt  for 
witchcraft ! 

1657.  This  year  the  resolutioners  and  remonstrants  made  an  appeal 
to  Cromwell.  Mr.  James  Sharp,  afterwards  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
represented  the  former,  and  Mr.  James'  Guthrie,  afterwards  hanged  for 
high  treason,  the  latter.  Guthrie  spoke  first,  and  occupied  so  much 
time  that  Cromwell  became  impatient,  and  at  the  conclusion,  said  he 
would  hear  Sharp  at  auother  time,  as  he  had  then  business  of  greater  im- 
portance to  attend  to.  Sharp  begged  earnestly  to  be  heard,  and  promised 
to  be  brief;  and  his  (riend.  Lord  Broghill,  seconding  his  request,  Oliver 
was  persuaded  to  hear  him.  He  then  turned  Guthrie's  arguments 
against  himself,  and  gave  such  a  rational  account  of  his  constituents  and 
their  principles  that  the  Protector  was  fully  satisfied  of  the  justness  of 
their  cause.*  This  triumph  on  the  part  of  Sharp  was  the  origin  of  that 
bitter  hatred  from  the  opposite  party,  which,  aggravated  by  his  subse- 
quent change  to  episcopacy,  and  promotion  to  the  primacy,  never  ceased 
till  it  had  accomplished  his  destruction. 

1659.     Cromwell  was  now  dead,  and  Monk,  feeling  his  importance  at 
the  head  of  a  well-appointed  army,  thought  fit  to  show  himself  in  En- 


»  Vol.  ii.  p.  367-37L 
2  Stephen's  Life  and  Times  of  Archbishop  Sharp. 
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gland,  with  a  view  to  try  the  pulse  of  the  nation^  and  to  look  after  his  own 
interests.    But  his  first  ohject  was  to  leave  a  qaiet  kingdom  behind  him  ; 
and  accordingly  he  addressed  complimentary  letters  to  the  principal 
Scottish  burghs.    The  following  letter  to  the  magistrates  of  St.  Andrews, 
exhibits,  on  the  part  of  the  general,  much  cunning  and  cant,  combined 
with  fair  promises,  which  he  perhaps  never  thought  of  fulfilling ;  while 
the  answer  to  it  betrays  a  curious  mixture  of  caution  and  flattery,  and  use 
of  the  general's  own  words,  though  probably  in  a  dififerent  sense  to  what 
he  intended  them.     "  Mononday,  the  fyfth  of  December,  1659.    The 
counsell  was  convened  anent  the  returning  an  answer  to  the  letter  sent 
be  General  Monk,  be  the  hand  of  Andro  Carstairs,  den  of  gild;  as  com- ' 
missioner  for  this  citie  to  the  general,  the  seventh  of  November  last,  of 
which  letter  the  tenor  follows  — "  To  my  very  loving  friends,  the  ma- 
gistrates of  the  burgh  of  St.  Androis  —  Gentlemen,  having  a  call  from 
God  and  his  people,  to  march  into  England,  to  assist  and  maintain  the 
liberty  and  rights  of  the  people  of  these  three  nations  from  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  usurpation  upon  their  consciences,  persons,  and  estates,  and  for 
a  godly  ministry ;   I  doe,  therefore,  expect  from  you,  the  magistrals 
and  burgh  of  St.  Androis,  that  you  doe  preserve  the  peace  of  the  com- 
monwealth in  your  burgh ;  and  I  hereby  authorise  you  to  suppress  all  tu- 
mults, stirrings,  and  unlawful  assemblies ;  and  that  ye  hold  no  corres- 
pondence wiSi  any  of  Charles  Stewart's  parties,  or  his  adherents,  but 
apprehend  any  such  as  shall  make  any  disturbance,  and  send  them  unto 
the  next  guarrison.    And  I  doe  farther  des3rre  you  to  countenance  and 
encourage  the  godly  ministrie,  and  all  that  truly  fear  God  in  the  land ; 
and  that  you  continue  faithful  to  own  and  assert  the  interest  of  the  par- 
liamentary government  in  your  several  places  and  stations.     I  hope  my 
absence  will  be  very  short :  but  I  doe  assure  you  that  I  shall  procure  from 
the  parliament  whatever  may  be  for  yoiu*  good  government  and  relief  of 
this  nation  ;  and  doubt  not  but  to  obtain  abatement  in  your  assess,  and 
other  public  burdens,  according  to  the  proportion  of  England.    And 
what  farther  service  I  may  be  able,  I  shall  not  be  wanting  in  what  may 
promote  the  happiness  and  peace  of  this  afflicted  people.      I    shall  not 
trouble  you  farther,  but  beg  your  prayers,  and  desire  you  to  assure  your- 
selves that  I  am  your  faithful  friend  and  humble  servant,  sic  subscribitur, 
George  Monk.     i6  November,  1659.     I  desire  you  to  send  me  word  to 
Berwick,  under  your  hand,  how  far  you  will  comply  with  my  desire,  be 
the  twelft  of  December  next.     I  desire  you  that  what  is  behind  of  the 
last  four  months  of  the  twelve  months  assess,  may  be  in  readiness  s^ainst 
it  is  called  for. 

The  Answer. 

"Right  Honourable — We  should  be  justlie  accounted  ingrate  were 
we  not  sensible  (in  the  condition  which  the  divyne  dispensation  hath 
allotted  unto  us)  of  the  benefitts  of  your  government  amongst  us,  and  of 
your  tenderness  of  the  common  affliction  which  lyes  upon  this  nation 
(wherein  our  share  is  notablie  eminent),  evidenced  by  your  kynd  under- 
taking to  interpose  for  obtaining  relief  thereof  in  due  tyme;  and 
being  confident  that  this  is  in  your  heart,  to  efiectuate  it  according  to 
your  power,  we  doe,  by  these,  heartilie  express  our  acknowledgments  of 
3'our  affection  to  this  nation,  and  shall  be  always  ready  to  give  due 
testimonie  of  our  sense  thereof.    Your  G.  may  be  confident  of  our  own- 
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ing  and  assisting,  according  to  our  daetie,  the  just  authority  and  liberty 
of  parliament,  both  as  to  its  constitution  and  actings,  and  all  the  just 
rights  and  freedom  of  these  nations  against  all  tyranie  and  arbitrary  usur- 
pation ;  and  that  we  will  countenance  and  encourage  the  godlie  ministrie 
and  people  in  the  land ;  wishing  that  all  who  are  in  a  contrarie  way  may 
see  their  errors,  and  be  redeemed.  As  also  it  shall  be  our  cair^  according 
to  our  duetie  and  power,  to  maintain  peace  a^inst  all  disturbances ; 
although  your  6.  knows  under  what  incapacitie  we  are,  to  do  any 
thing  effectually  that  way.  And  for  what  is  behind  of  the  last  four 
months  of  the  twelve  months  assess,  due  diligence  shall  be  used  by  us 
to  have  it  in  readinesse,  so  soon  as  it  be  had  from  this  fainting  and  ex- 
hausted people.  We  trouble  not  your  G.  farther;  but  that  prosperitie 
may  attend  all  your  next  undertakings,  we  assure,  is  the  true  desire  of, 
right  honourable,  your  verie  humble  servants,  the  magistrates  of  St. 
Androis,  sic  subscribitur,  James  Wood  provost,  David  Falconer,  James 
Robertson,  Lendrie  Sword.** 

"  On  the  18th  November,  Monk  began  his  march  towards  England  ; 
but  hearing  by  the  way  that  Lambert  was  at  Newcastle,  with  12,000 
men,  he  stopped  at  Coldstream,  near  Berwick,  to  deliberate  on  what  was 
to  be  done.  While  he  lay  there,  he  despatched  a  messenger  to  Crail, 
desiring  Mr.  James  Sharp  to  come  to  him  with  all  possible  expedition, 
as  he  had  something  to  consult  with  him  upon.  When  Sharp  arrived 
Monk  told  him  botn  of  the  design  and  uncertainty  of  his  unaertaking, 
as  he  stood  in  doubt  of  the  inclination  of  his  own  officers,  and  Lambert, 
his  avowed  enemy,  was  in  the  neighbourhood  with  a  superior  force. 
Upon  which  Sharp  fell  to  work,  and,  after  maturely  weighing  what  he 
had  heard,  drew  up  a  declaration  in  Monk's  name,  showing  the  reasons 
of  his  present  posture,  and  proposed  march  into  England ;  which  decla- 
ration, without  mentioning  the  king  and  his  interests,  was  so  accommo- 
dated to  the  temper  of  all  the  contending  parties,  that,  being  read  next 
day  at  the  head  of  the  army,  it  confirmed  them  all  in  their  duty  and 
obedience  to  the  general ;  and  at  last,  reaching  Lambert  s  head  quarters, 
it  wrought  such  an  effect  there,  that  the  most  of  his  men  deserted  him, 
and  either  joined  Monk,  or  went  over  to  Fairfax,  who  lay  at  York, 
and  corresponded  with  Monk." ' 

1660.  In  January,  Sharp  was  deputed  by  his  party  in  the  kirk,  the 
**  Resolutioners,"  to  use  his  endeavours  with  Monk,  and  the  ruling  au- 
thorities in  London,  to  get  themselves  established  by  law,  and  ''  to  repre- 
sent the  sinfulness  of  a  lax  toleration"  in  religion.-  Early  in  May, 
he  was  sent  by  the  same  party  to  Charles  IL,  at  Breda,  with  the  same 
instructions  amplified  by  these  clauses  —  "He  (the  king)  needs  not 
declare  any  liberty  to  any  tender  consciences  here." — "  It  is  known  that 
in  all  times  of  the  prevailing  of  the  late  party  in  England,  none  peti- 
tioned here  for  a  toleration,  except  some  inconsiderable  naughty  men." 
These  passages  sufficiently  prove  that  even  the  moderate  Presbyterians 
were  at  this  time  averse  to  grant  toleration  to  those  who  differed  from 
them  ;  on  which  account  they  had  no  reason  to  complain  afterwards  if 
they  did  not  receive  it  themselves. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  Charles  II.  returned  to  his  kingdom  and  throne. 


^  Skinner's  £cc.  Hist.  ii.  p.  37* 
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to  the  great  joy  of  all  his  subjects,  except  the  English  Puritans,  and  the 
remonstrant  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  who  never  ceased  to  oppose  both 
the  restored  monarchy  and  the  restored  church  ;  and  who  would  neither 
accept  toleration  themselves,  nor  allow  it  to  others  —  "  men  whom  no 
severity  could  repress,  nor  forbearance  conciliate." 

In  August,  Sharp  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  received  the  public 
thanks  of  his  brethren  for  his  exertions  in  maintaining  their  cause. 

In  October,  the  committee  of  estates  in  Edinburgh  wrote  to  the  ma- 
gistrates of  St.  Andrews,  ordering  them  to  discharge  Mr.  Samuel  Ruther- 
ford from  the  exercise  of  his  office  as  principal  of  St.  Mary  s  college, 
and  to  cause  his  book,  entitled  Lex  Rex,  to  be  burnt  by  the  common 
hangman,  in  the  market  place  of  the  city,  as  being  '^  full  of  seditious 
and  treasonable  matter,  corrupting  the  minds  of  his  majesty's  subjects, 
and  withdrawing  them  from  the  duty  of  that  loyal  love  and  obedience 
which  they  owe  to  his  sacred  person  and  greatness."^ 

1661.  The  Scottish  parliament  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  1st  of  Ja- 
nuary. Sharp  preached  the  opening  sermon.  It  cancelled  all  the  acts 
which  the  pretended  parliaments  and  general  assemblies  had  levelled 
against  royalty  and  episcopacy  during  the  rebellion,  and  restored  the 
church  as  it  had  been  established  from  1610  till  1638.  Thus,  says 
Mr.  Wodrow,  the  Presbyterian  historian,  **  was  iniquity  established  by 
law ! " 

In  February,  Sharp  was  made  a  professor  of  divinity  in  St.  Mary  s 
college,  St.  Andrews ;  and  in  July  the  king  sent  for  him  and  offered  him 
the  primacy  of  Scotland,  which  he  accepted.  This  was  no  more  than  a 
just  tribute  to  his  talents,  his  experience,  and  his  extraordinary  merits; 
and  at  the  same  time  a  recompence  forthe  services  which  he  had  rendered 
to  his  sovereign.  There  was,  perhaps,  no  man  in  Scotland  better  qualified 
in  all  respects  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  high  office  to 
which  he  was  now  promoted.  L. 

Note.'-^The  Episcopates  of  Archbishop  Sharp  and  his  two  successors  are  given  in 
the  Episcopal  Magaiine  for  November  and  December,  1839. 
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FROM  TBB   WlLKmo  ON  THB   WATER  TILL  THE   MISSION   OF  THE 

SEVBNTT. 

The  miraculous  feeding  of  so  many  thousands  convinced  them  that 
Christ  could  be  none  other  than  the  expected  Messiah ;  and  as  the 
national  prejudices  which  were  fostered  by  the  pride  of  the  Pharisees 
were  all  in  favour  of  a  temporal  prince,  the  multitude  proposed  imme- 
diately to  make  him  a  King,  whether  he  would  or  not.  But,  **  the 
powers  that  be"  are  not  from  the  people,  but  proceed  from  God,  and 
they  are  His  deputies  or  representatives,  unto  whom  Christ  said  the 
word  or  commission  of  God  came  *  for  the  government  of  the  people. 
Hence  kings  are  called  the  Lord's  anointed,  and  they  acknowledge 


1  Town  Council  Records,  Oct.  32,  1660.  »  St.  John,  x.  35. 
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thatthey  reign  by  his  grace;  but  never  call  themselves  the  people's 
anointed,  or  ever  admit  that  they  rei|^  by  the  people's  grace  or  favour. 
To  prevent  the  people  from  committing  an  act  of  rebellion  against  the 
Roman  government,  which  was  then  the  sovereign  power,  and  which 
He  himself  acknowledged  to  be  of  divine  right,^  Christ  conveyed  him- 
self away  and  went  into  a  mountain  by  himself  alone,  having  pre* 
viously  dismissed  the  multitude  and  constrained  his  disciples  to  depart 
for  Capernaum.  They  had  scarcely  rowed  twenty-five  or  thirty  fur- 
longs, when  they  were  placed  in  great  jeopardy  by  a  furious  storm 
andxrontrary  wind,  which  prevented  their  making  much  way.  While 
the  apostles  were  toiling  against  the  storm,  they  were  suddenly 
alarmed  by  what  they  thought  was  a  phantasm,  but  which  was  their 
Lord  himself,  walking  on  the  surface  of  the  angry  deep  as  if  it  had 
been  dry  land,  and  they  began  to  cry  out  for  fear.  He  made  as  if 
he  would  have  passed  by  them ;  but  when  he  heard  their  cries,  he 
stopped  and  began  to  converse  with  them,  bidding  them  be  of  goo^ 
cheer  for  it  was  He  himself,  their  Lord.  Notwithstanding  the  many 
times  in  which  they  had  seen  him  exert  his  supernatural  power,  they 
still  doubted,  and  Peter,  who  was  ever  the  most  ready,  in  his  forward 
and  affectionate  zeal,  requested,  if  it  really  was  He,  that  He  would 
bid  him  come  unto  him  on  the  water:  Christ  commanded  him  to 
come,  when  he  immediately  stepped  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  on 
which  he  walked  towards  his  Master.  In  the  first  attempt  his  faith 
was  good,  and  he  walked  steadily ;  but  before  he  had  proceeded  far  he 
be?an  to  sink.  Probably  some  heavy  wave  had  hid  his  Lord  from  his 
si^t,  and  natural  fears  now  obscured  his  faith ;  but  which  so  far 
returned  as  to  make  him  cry  for  help,—"  Lord  save  me."  Christ  gra- 
ciously heard  his  cry,  and  stretched  forth  his  hand  and  set  him  again 
on  the  surface  with  this  gentle  rebuke;  "O  thou  of  little  faiths 
wherefore  didst  thou  doubt.**  Christ  and  his  servant  were  received 
into  the  ship,  the  wind  ceased,  and  the  whole  were  miraculously  con- 
veyed to  the  port  whither  they  went' 

Peter  seems,  on  several  occasions  to  have  been  selected  by  our  Lord 
as  a  type  to  represent  both  the  unity  of  his  church,  and  also  the  church 
itself.  On  the  present  occasion  he  represented  the  whole  church. 
In  the  symbolical  language  of  Scripture,  the  sea  represents  nations  in 
a  tumultuary  state;  and  in  the  blessed  region  of  eternal  felicity,  we 
are  told  that  there  is  '*  a  pure  river  of  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal 
proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb,"  which  appar- 
ently typifies  the  rest  and  felicity  of  the  blessed,  in  opposition  to 
'*  the  troubled  sea  when  it  cannot  rest,  whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and 
dirt"  While  Peter's  faith  was  firm,  he  walked  with  safety  upon  the 
troubled  sea ;  but  when  the  storm  and  tempest  raged,  and  perhaps 
hid  his  blessed  Master  from  his  view,  his  faith  failed,  and  he  began  to 
sink.  His  danger,  which  might  typify  the  persecutions  to  which  por- 
tions of  the  church  may  be  subjected,  recalled  him,  as  it  usually  does 
the  church  itself,  to  a  sense  of  duty  and  a  renovation  of  faith ;  and 
his  cry  for  help,  like  the  prayers  of  the  church  under  pejrsecution. 


*  St.  John,  xix.  11.  2  Matth.,  xiv.;  Mark,  vi. ;  John*  vi. 
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entered  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth,  and  he  graciously  stretch- 
ed forth  his  hand  and  helped  him,  as  he  does  the  church  when  she 
recovers  her  faith  and  first  love. 

The  apostles  received  Christ  into  the  ship  with  great  joy,  and  wor- 
shipped him,  and  acknowledged  him  to  be  the  Lord;  yet  their  hearts 
were  hardened  and  they  merely  wondered  with  sore  amazement,  and  had 
already  forg:otten  the  miraculous  feast  which  they  had  enjoyed  so 
recently.  When  the  ship  reached  the  shore^  the  people  recognised 
their  Divine  Physician  and  brought  all  their  sick  to  be  healed.  The 
multitude  which  were  fed  at  Bethsaida  followed  Jesus  to  the  land  of 
Gennesaret,  which  lies  a  little  to  the  north-westward  of  Capernaum. 
But  He  exposed  their  selfish  motives  for  following  him,  which  was  be- 
cause, having  partaken  of  the  miraculous  feast,  they  desired  to  be 
again  fed ;  but  he  took  occasion  to  preach  to  them  of  the  living  bread, 
which  came  down  from  heaven,  and  giveth  life  unto  the  world.  He 
spoke  to  them  of  spiritual  food,  under  the  metaphor  of  breads  sug^gest- 
ed  by  the  bread  with  which  he  had  fed  them  at  Bethsaida,  as  He  had 
formerly  taught  the  Samaritan  woman  at  Jacob's  well,  of  the  water 
whereof  whosoever  drinks  shall  never  thirst.  He  instructed  them 
that  there  was  a  kind  of  food  which  should  endure  to  everlasting  life, 
which  was  his  flesh  and  blood,  and  which  was  given  from  heaven. 
He  assured  them  that  this  is  a  more  excellent  food  than  that  with 
which  he  had  recently  fed  them,  and  for  which  they  now  followed 
him ;  more  excellent  even  than  the  manna  which  their  fathers  had 
eaten  in  the  wilderness.  That  was  corporeal  meat ;  but  what  He  then 
spoke  of  was  spiritual  food  even  Christ  himself  with_all  the  fruits 
and  benefits  of  his  cross  and  passion,  consisting  in  the  saving  benefits 
prepared  for  us  by  his  crucified  body  and  blood.  This  is  the  foody 
the  meat,  the  bread,  which  He  said  gives  life  to  the  world,  and  of  which 
whosoever  eateth  shall  live  for  ever,  and  which  could  be  eaten 
before  his  passion  as  well,  as  since,  because  he  is  the  Lamb  slain 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  that  is  in  regard  of  the  merits, 
fruits,  and  the  efiBcacy  of  his  death,  and  the  faith  of  believers. 
The  fathers  all  ate  the  same  spiritual  meat  and  all  drank  the  same 
spiritual  drink  in  the  wilderness,  and  that  spiritual  rock  that  followed 
them  was  Christ,  and  Abraham  saw  his  day  by  faith  and  rejoiced. 

In  this  sermon  Christ  did  not  speak  of  the  eucharist,  which  was  not 
at  that  time  instituted.  At  the  very  time  when  he  spoke  he  was  the  bread 
of  life  and  the  living  bread,  and  He  pressed  the  eating  of  his  flesh  and 
drinking  of  his  blood,  as  then  an  imperative  duty,  and  therefore  this 
meat  and  drink  was  then  in  being  and  might  then  be  eaten  by  the 
faithful,  which  shows  that  Christ  did  not  speak  of  a  sacramental  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  far  less  of  the  modern  notion  of  transubstantiatioD, 
which  He  plainly  obviated,  by  declaring  that  "it  is  the  Spirit  that 
quickeneth,  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing.  The  words  that  I  speak  unto 
you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life.**  The  eating  and  drinking  of  which 
our  Lord  spake  consisted  in  believing.  The  flesh  of  Christ  is  spiritual 
nourishment  for  the  soul,  and  can  only  be  eaten  spiritually  by  faith ;  and 
it  is  spiritual  life  which  is  nourished  by  it;  consequently  our  eating  is 
entirely  spiritual.  But  our  Saviour  has  himself  explained  that  this  eat- 
ing and  drinking  consist  in  believing,  by  using  alternately,  "  eating," 
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**  coming/'  '*  believing,"  as  convertible  terms  as  in  verse  35  — **  I  am 
the  bread  of  life:  he  that  cameth  to  me  shall  never  hunger:  and  he  that 
beUeveih  on  me  shall  never  <AtV«//'— ''Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
he  that  beiieveth  on  me  hath  everlasting  life.  I  am  that  bread  of  life." 
Here  therefore  He  spoke  of  an  eating  and  drinking  which  is  by  faith 
alone,  and  that  to  eat  is  nothing  else  than  to  believe.^ 

The  carnal  minds  of  the  Jews,  like  those  of  some  Christians,  could 
not  receive  this  mystery,  and  therefore  many  of  his  disciples  deserted 
him  and  would  walk  with  him  no  longer.  When  our  Saviour  saw  this 
defection  he  turned  to  the  twelve,  and  asked  if  they  too  intended  to 
go  away.  Here  St.  Peter  answered  in  the  name  of  all,  yet  no  blessing 
followed,  as  on  a  subsequent  occasion ;  although  he  made  a  full  con- 
fession in  the  name  of  all  the  apostles,  that  *'  we  believe  and  are  surb 
that  thou  art  thai  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.'*  Here  Christ  warned 
them  that  one  of  them  was  a  traitor  and  had  a  devil,'  **  With  the 
discourse,  (says  the  learned  and  laborious  Mr.  Greswell),  mysterious, 
figurative,  and  interesting  as  it  is,  which  ensued  in  the  synagogue  on 
this  meeting,  the  particulars  of  our  Lord's  second  year  are  obviously 
to  be  brought  to  a  close.  And  now,  at  the  determination  of  this  dis- 
course, the  first  distinct  allusion,  anywhere  on  record,  to  the  future 
treachery  of  Judas  is  found  to  occur :  and  so  exactly  a  year  before  its 
completion  that  it  is  seen  to  have  been  now  predicted  on  Saturday 
the  seventh  of  April,  as  it  will  be  found,  hereafter,  to  have  been  con- 
summated on  Friday  the  fifth  of  April.**' 

We  enter  now  upon  the  third  and  last  year  of  Christ's  ministry,  the 
fame  of  whose  miracles,  and  his  teaching,  had  spread  over  the  whole 
country,  and  the  envious  Scribes  and  Pharisees  came  from  Jerusalem 
to  Capernaum  to  perplex  him ;  and  they  challenged  his  disciples  for 
omitting  those  false  traditionary  customs  which  had  grown  by  supere- 
rogation on  the  burthensome  ceremonies  of  the  law.  He  had  taught 
his  disciples  a  simplicity  and  spiritual  holiness  of  manners,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  ostentatious  display  of  the  Pharisees  ;  and  he  now 
reproved  the  latter  severely,  for  supplanting  the  commandments  of 
God,  and  rendering  them  of  none  effect  by  the  traditions  of  men. 
''  And  again,'*  says  Bishop  Taylor,  '*  He  thunders  out  woes  and  sad- 
nesses against  their  impieties;  for  being  envious  of  ministers,  and 
punctual  in  rites  and  ceremonials,  but  most  negligent  and  incurious  in 
judgment  and  the  love  of  God ;  for  their  pride,  for  their  hypocrisy, 
for  their  imposing  burdens  upon  others  which  themselves  helped  not 
to  support ;  for  taking  away  the  key  of  knowledge  from  the  people, 
obstructing  the  passages  to  heaven,  for  approving  the  acts  of  their 
fathers  in  persecuting  the  prophets.  But  for  the  question  itself,  con- 
cerning washings,  Jesus  taught  the  people  that  no  oiUward  impurity 
did  stain  the  soul  in  the  sight  of  God ;  but  all  pollution  is  from  within, 
from  the  corruption  of  the  heart,  and  impure  thoughts^  unchaste 
desires,  and  unholy  purposes;  and  that  charity  is  the  best  purifier 
in  the  worUiJ'^ 

'  Essay  on  Transubslantiation.  *  St.  John,  vi, 

'  Gi-esweirs  Dissertations  on  the  Principles  and  Arrangement  of  an  Harmony  of 
the  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  p.  361.  *  Great  Kxemplai*. 
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It  is  not  very  easy  to  ascertain  what  we^e  our  Lord*s  motives  for 
departing  from  Capernaum  and  going  into  the  Sidonian  territory, 
where  the  people  were  a  mixture  of  Jews  and  Canaanites  that  were 
suffered  to  remain  after  the  conquest.  It  is  probable  that  the  malice 
of  the  Pharisees  had  exhibited  dangerous  symptoms  after  the  recent  ex- 
posure of  their  avarice,  impiety,  and  hyprocrisy,  in  the  synagogue ;  and 
that  He  had  gone  to  Sidonla  to  avoid  their  persecution.  Although  He 
desired  it  yet  He  could  not  be  ooncealed ;  He  was  met  by  a  woman  of 
Canaan,  whose  young  daughter  was  possessed  l>y  a  devil.  She  was  an 
idolatress,  consequently  an  alien  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel, 
yet,  like  many  of  the  heathens  connected  with  the  Jews,  she  had  true 
notions  of  our  Lord's  mission  and  office.  Her  faith  brought  her  to 
Christ,  and  induced  her  to  implore  his  mercy  for  her  suffering  child, 
by  his  proper  titles  of  **  Lord"  and  "  Son  of  David."  Notwithstanding 
this  act  of  faith  and  his  own  benevolent  tenderness  of  disposition, — 
."  He  answered  her  not  a  word."  Wondering  no  doubt  at  this  indirect 
refusal,  and  feeling  compassion  for  the  mother's  distress^  his  disciples 
besought  him  to  send  her  away  in  comfort;  but  He  intimated  that  she 
was  not  entitled  to  this  privilege,  not  being  .one  of  the  flock  of  the 
house  of  Israel.  Not  discouraged  however  by  these  repulses,  she  came 
and  worshipped  him,  saying,  "  Lord,  help  me.'*  Still  suppressing  his 
compassion,  and  rejecting  her  suit.  He  told  her,  '*  it  is  not  meet  to  take 
the  children's  bread  and  cast  it  to  dogs,"  i. «.,  to  unbelievers  or  Gentiles. 
This  might  have  staggered  a  less  faithful  servant  or  a  less  attached 
mother ;  but  it  only  increased  her  faith  and  prompted  her  to  a  holy  vio- 
lence:-—'<  Truth,  Lord;  yet  the. dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs  which  fall 
from  their  master's  table."  From  prayer  she  ventured  to  argue  with 
our  Lord,  who  graciously  admitted  her  to  this  privilege  for  our  ex- 
ample and  instruction,  and  which  is  without  a  parallel  in  sacred  his- 
tory, save  that  of  Abraham.  The  trial  of  her  faith  was  severe,  and  it 
is  recorded  for  our  admonition,  and  he  is  the  best  Christian  who  best 
imitates  her  resignation  and  perseverance,  which  our  Lord  rewarded  by 
granting  her  prayer.  *'  O  woman,  ffreat  is  thy  faith  I  Be  it  unto 
thee  even  as  thou  wilt."  Here  was  a  true,  genuine,  working  faith, 
not  a  "  trembling "  belief.  "  The  mercy  shown  to  this  deserving 
woman,  by  the  edification  which  is  conveyed  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  favour  was  conferred,  was  rendered  a  blessing  to  the  whole  church ; 
inasmuch  as  it  was  the  seal  of  the  merit  of  the  righteousness  of 
faith  —  not  of  'faith  separable  from  good  works,'  consisting  in  a  mere 
assent  to  facts,  but  of  that  faith  which  is  the  root  of  every  good  work, 
of  that  faith  which  consists  in  a  trust  in  God,  and  a  reliance  on  his 
mercy,  founded  on  a  just  sense  of  his  perfections ;  -—  it  was  a  seal  of 
the  acceptance  of  the  penitent,  and  of  the  efficacy  of  their  prayers ; 
and  a  seal  of  this  important  truth, —  that  the  afflictions  of  the  righ- 
teous are  certain  signs  of  God's  favour, —  the  more  certain  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  more  severe."  ^ 

Jesus  remained  but  a  short  time  in  that  country,  but  returned  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bethsaida,  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake  in  De- 


1  St.  Matth.,  XV. ;  St.  Mark,  vii.;  Horsley's  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  p.  173. 
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capolis,  where  he  cared  a  deaf  and  dumb  man  by  the  ontward  cere- 
mony of  touching  his  tongue  and  ears,  and  who>  as  usual,  proclaimed 
the  miracle  more  loudly  the  more  he  was  charged  to  keep  silence.  In 
his  former  miracles  the  people  merely  wondered,  but  in  this  case  they 
advanced  a  little,  and  added,  "  He  hath  dene  all  things  well/'  which 
drew  from  Bishop  Horsley  the  odd  remark,  **  these  people  came  some 
small  matter  nearer  to  the  ancient  definition  of  man  than  the  wander'^ 
ing  blockheads  in  St.  LukeW  * 

The  multitude  had  now  been  three  days  with  our  Lord  in  the  same 
desert  place  where  He  had  formerly  fed  them  by  miracle.  Their  pro- 
visions were  all  spent,  except  *'  seven  loaves  and  a  few  little  fishes ;  " 
and  taking  compassion  on  tnem  he  again  resolved  to  feed  them.  It 
excites  one's  special  wonder  that  the  disciples  should  have  so  soon  for* 
gotten  the  miracle  which  he  performed  on  the  five  thousand,  and  in 
the  very  spot  where  he  now  again  proposed  to  feed  four  thousand  men, 
beside  women  and  children.  ''  Whence  can  a  man  satisfy  these  men 
with  bread  here  in  the  wilderness  ?  "  On  this  occasion  our  Lord  followed 
the  same  formula  as  before  ;—  he  commanded  the  people  to  sit  down 
«—  he  gave  thanks  and  brake  —  he  delivered  the  holy  bread  to  the 
apostles,  who  gave  it  to  the  people  -—  the  people  ate  and  were  filled 
^—  the  apostles  gathered  up  seven  baskets  full  of  fragments  -^  and  He 
sent  them  away.  On  this  occasion  there  might  be  about  twelve  thou- 
sand who  were  miraculously  fed.' 

He  then  took  ship,  and  crossed  the  lake  to  Dalmanutha  and  Magda- 
Ja,  two  towns  on  the  west  side,  a  little  southward  of  Capernaum. 
On  his  arrival  he  was  met  by  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  men  whose 
hearts  were  hardened  and  impenitent  beyond  all  conception.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  they  knew  our  Lord  to  be  the  Messiah ;  yet  they  de- 
liberately and  maliciously  disowned  him  because  He  mortified  their 
pride  by  appearing  in  such  humility  and  poverty,  without  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  a  prince.  They  demanded  of  him  a  sign,  but  He 
sighed  deeply  in  spirit  to  see  such  hardness  and  obduracy  of  heart, 
and  refused  to  give  them  any  other  sign  than  that  of  the  prophet 
Jonas,  who  was  a  type  of  his  own  death,  burial,  and  resurrection. 
Disgusted  with  their  hypocrisy  and  impiety,  He  took  ship  and  returned 
to  Bethsaida,  but  the  disciples  had  forgotten  to  take  provision,  and 
found  they  had  only  a  single  loaf  in  the  ship.  Christ  took  the  oppor- 
tunity by  the  way  of  warning  them  to  avoid  the  hypocrisy,  unbelief, 
and  impiety  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  The  apostles  absurdly 
ascribed  this  exhortation  to  their  neglect  of  taking  provisions  with  them  ; 
but  our  Lord  reminded  them  of  his  twice  having  miraculously  fed  them 
and  the  multitude  in  the  wilderness ;  and  reproached  them  with  want  of 
faith  and  understanding.  On  his  arrival  at  Bethsaida  He  opened  the 
eyes  of  a  blind  man,^ 

He  appears  to  have  proceeded  immediately  up  the  course  of  the 
river  Jordan  to  Csesarea  Philippi,  about  twenty  miles  due  northward 
from  Bethsaida.     Here  he  asked  his  apostles  whom  men  in  general 
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said  tbat  He  was,  to  which  they  aU  replied  that  some  said  one  thing 
and  others  another ;  bnt  He  then  asked  who  they  themselves  thought 
He  was.  The  question  was  asked  of  them  all,  but  Peter  a/ofi«  answered 
—  **  ITiOH  art  the  Christ,  the  San  of  the  living  God.  This  noble  con- 
fession,  on  which  the  faith  of  the  church  catholic  is  built,  was  sug- 
gested by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  Peter,  and  procured  for  li^m  a  special 
blessing  for  himself  alone,  the  reward  of  his  faith,  and  the  promise 
of  being  selected  as  the  first  instrument  of  opening  the  gates  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  or  the  church,  to  the  Gentiles,  and  which  he  did  by 
the  baptism  of  Comeiius  and  his  company.  Peter  founded  the  church 
of  Jerusalem,  which  is  the  mother  of  all  other  churches,  although  she 
never  claimed  to  be  a  mistress.  The  Greek  words,  Petros  and  Petra^ 
used  by  our  Lord,  are  a  translation  from  the  Syriac  language  in  which 
he  spoke,  and  both  words  are  rendered  from  the  Syriac  word  eepha, 
which  signifies  a  roeh^  and  is  both  an  appellation  and  a  proper  name. 
**  The  effect,  therefore,"  says  Bishop  Marsh,  ^*  in  Syriac  was  exactly 
the  same  as  if  we  said  in  English  to  a  person  whose  name  was  Rock^ 
and  who  at  the  same  time  was  likely  to  be  the  support  of  some  great 
cause,  *  Thou  art  Rock  in  name,  and  shalt  be  rock  indeed^  for  on 
thee,  &c. '  As  our  Saviour  necessarily  alluded  to  St.  Peter  when  he 
used  Cepha  the  first  time,  he  could  not  possibly  allude  to  any  one 
else,  when  the  very  same  word  was  immediately  repeated,*' 

The  church  of  Rome  makes  the  blessing  which  our  Lord  bestowed 
on  St.  Peter  the  foundation  of  the  bishop  of  Rome's  supremacy ;  but 
although  the  three  evangelists  record  the  question  and  the  answer, 
yet  St.  Matthew  alone  records  the  blessing  and  prediction.  It  is 
therefore  fair  to  conclude  that  St.  Peter  did  not  himself  build  the  same 
doctrine  upon  it  which  the  bishops  of  Rome  have  done,  otherwise  he 
would  have  required  his  friend  and  companion,  St.  Mark,  to  have  re^ 
corded  the  benediction  and  promise,  conveying  the  supposed  suprema- 
cy and  infallibility  as  part  of  the  faith.  Christ  himself  straitly 
charged  the  apostles  to  tell  no  man  that  he  was  Jesus  the  Christ.^ 

The  reason  He  assigned  for  imposing  silence  on  them  was  on  account 
of  his  approaching  sufferings,  which  he  then  beg^n  to  unfold  to  them 
very  circumstantially.  Upon  this  occasion  also  St.  Peter's  zeal  in- 
duced him  to  take  his  Lord  aside  and  reprove  him,  who,  being  so 
mighty  in  miraculous  works,  should  not  suffer  himself  to  be  put  to 
death.  But  St  Mark,  who  was  silent  respecting  the  benediction,  here 
specially  relates  the  severe'  rebuke  which  our  Lord  administered  to 
Peter  for  his  carnal  affections,  and  advising  the  rejection  of  the  atone- 
ment. Christ  then  showed  them  that  as  He,  who  was  their  Lord,  was 
to  suffer  such  persecution  and  cruel  death,  both  themselves  and  all 
his  true  followers  in  all  ages  could  not  expect  to  fare  better.  For,  iii 
all  ages  of  the  church,  His  faithful  followers  must  not  only  crucify  their 
lusts  and  affections,  but  take  up  the  cross  of  afflictions  and  sorrows, 
and  in  this  imitate  the  mortification  and  death  of  their  Divine  Master, 
whose  thorny  crown  must  descend  on  all  those  whom  he  loves.  **  And 
therefore  whoever  will  be  the  disciple  of  Jesus  must  *  take  up  his 
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^ro8s,  deny  himself^  and  all  his  fonder  appetites,  and  trace  his  master's 
footsteps,  marked  out  with  blood  that  He  shed  for  our  redemption  and 
restitution.  And  that  there  be  no  escape  from  the  participation  of , 
Christ's  sufferings,  Jesus  added  this  dilemma, — '  He  that  will  save  his 
life  shall  lose  it ;  and  he  that  will  lose  it  shall  save  it  *  to  eternity. 
Which  part  soever  we  choose  there  is  life  to  be  lost.  But  as  the  first 
are  foolish  to  the  extremest  misery,  that  will  lose  their  souls  to  gain  the 
world  ;  so  they  are  most  wise  and  fortunate  that  will  give  their  lives  for 
Him,  because  when '  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  his  own  glory, 
and  his  Father's,'  and  of  his  angels,  '  he  shall  reward  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  works/  "  ^  Jesus  concluded  this  discourse  that  some  of 
those  present  should  not  taste  death  till  they  saw  —  <' the  Son  of  man 
coming  in  his  kingdom  "  —  **  the  kingdom  of  God  come  with  power"  — 
"  the  kingdom  of  Qodr^ 

Jesus  now  returned  southward  to  lower  Galilee,  and  about  a  week 
after  leaving  Cesarea  Philippi  he  took  with  him  the  three  most 
eminent  apostles,  and  ascended  Mount  Tabor,  a  hill  situate  between 
the  city  of  Nain  and  the  extreme  southern  point  of  the  lake  of  Genne- 
saret.  His  object  was  to  pray ;  and  while  in  the  act  of  prayer  He 
was  transformed  into  what  those  shall  be,  when  life's  fitful  fever  is  over, 
and  this  corruptible  shall  put  on  incomiption,  and  this  mortal  put  on 
immortality.  In  this  glorified  state  his  types,  Moses  and  Elias,  ap- 
peared, and  conversed  with  him  on  the  subject  of  his  approaching 
passion.  The  three  apostles  were  so  dazzled  with  the  beatific  vision 
that^  like  Daniel,  they  fell  into  a  deep  sleep  on  their  faces  towards  the 
ground ;  but  He  touched  them,  and  set  them  on  their  feet,  and  being 
in  an  ecstacy  of  fear  and  wonder,  and  not  knowing  what  he  said, 
Peter  proposed  to  build  three  tabernacles  to  the  honour  of  the  three 
personages  then  present.  While  thus  unburthening  his  startled  mind, 
a  cloud  enveloped  them,  Moses  and  Elias  disappeared,  and  a  voice 
came  out  of  the  cioiul,  saying,  this  is  my  beloved  Son,  hear  him. 
Christ  charged  them  not  to  communicate  this  event  to  any  man,  and 
which  they  did  not  till  after  the  resurfection.^ 

The  next  day,  when  our  Lord  and  the  triumvirate  came  down  from 
the  hill,  he  conversed  with  them  on  the  coming  of  Elias,  or,  perhaps, 
on  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  who  came  in  the  spirit  and  with 
the  power  of  ^ias.  Here  a  multitude  had  collected ;  and  a  man  who 
had  brought  a  lunatic  son  to  the  other  apostles,  who  had  fruitlessly 
attempted  to  cast  out  the  devil,  came  running  to  Jesus,  and  fell  on 
his  knees,  and  besought  him  to  heal  his  son.  He  reproved  the  father  s 
want  of  faith  who  said,  if  thou  canst  do  any  thing,  but  Christ  said, 
if  THOU  canst  believe  ;  for  true  faith  can  remove  mountains  of  sin  ; 
and  the  father  with  tears  exclaimed,  "  Lord,  I  believe,  help  thou  mine 
unbelief.''  The  foul  spirit  rent  and  tore  the  poor  youth  so  dreadfully 
that  it  was  thought  he  was  dead,  but  Christ  took  him  by  the  hand  and 
lifted  him  up,  to  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  strength,  and  after  en- 
tering into  the  house,  explained  the  cause  of  their  inability  to  cast  that 


1  Great  Exemplar.        '  St.  Matth.,  xvi\ ;  St.  Mark,  viii. ;  St.  Luke,  ix. 
*  St.  Matth.,  xyii. ;  St.  Mark,  ix. ;  St  Luke,  ix. 
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evil  spirit  put.  In  inferior  agents  it  required  prayer  and  fasting  and 
earnest  supplication,  to  perform  what  the  Saviour  by  the  finger  of  God 
could  do  with  a  word. 

St.  John  tells  us,  that  after  these  transactions  Christ  went  privately 
into  Galilee,  and  again  plainly  foretold  his  approaching  death,  burial, 
and  resurrection,  and  taught  his  dull  and  insensible  disciples  the  cause 
and  object ;  but  the  glories  of  a  temporal  kingdom  so  dazzled  their 
senses  that  they  could  not  comprehend,  and  were  afraid  to  ask  for  an 
explanation. 

On  their  arrival  hi  Capernaum,  the  tax-gatherers  applied  to  Peter 
for  the  tribute  which  Goa  had  imposed  on  all  the  male  Israelites,  from 
twenty  years  and  upwards^  as  a  redemption  and  propitiation,  and  for 
the  use  of  the  tabernacle.  Christ  being  greater  tnan  the  temple  was 
free;  yet,  to  teach  us  to  pay  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due,  He  wrought 
a  miracle  to  pay  the  tax  for  himself  and  his  followers.  And  when  they 
had  all  again  assembled  in  the  house.  He  asked  them  of  what  they  had 
disputed  among  themselves  by  the  way.  The  subject  of  their  dispute 
W2is supremacy :  ami  of  which  when  challenged  they  were  ashamed; 
but  when  they  saw  that  He  knew  their  thoughts  they  referred  the  deci- 
sion to  him.  But  he  taught  them  a  lesson  of  humility,  by  proposing 
for  their  imitation  the  innocent  docility  and  teachable  disposition  of  a 
little  child.  He  utterly  pre-condemned  the  exaltation  of  an  universal 
bishop,  but  informed  them  that  they  were  all  equal,  and  that  none  of 
them  should  be  a  master.  John  now  said  he  had  forbidden  a  man  to 
cast  out  devils  in  Christ's  name  because  he  followed  not  with  them, 
but  Christ  instructed  him  that  no  man  is  to  be  forbidden  to  do  good 
offices  to  his  fellow  men  in  his  name,  such  as  healing  the  sick,  teach- 
ing the  ignorant,  or  doing  acts  of  benevolence  and  charity.  And  so 
ready  is  God  to  accept  our  imperfect  services,  that  even  the  trifling  gift 
of  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  one  of  his  poor  members  will  not  only  be 
accepted,  but  rewarded,  if  it  be  done  in  a  proper  Christian  spirit. 
He  here  re-inculcated  a  part  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  and  showed 
us  the  danger  of  offending  Christian  children.  Offending,  here  means 
the  setting  a  bad  example  to  our  children,  or  knowingly  to  teach  them 
erroneously,  which  is  of  course  to  bring  them  up  in  Uie  service  of  the 
devil,  and  to  perpetuate  sin.^  Christ  taught  us  that  offending  mem- 
bers of  his  body  are  first  to  be  privately  admonished,  and  secondly , 
if  still  incorrigible,  the  rebuke  is  to  be  administered  before  two  or  three 
witnesses ;  and,  finally,  the  impenitent  is  to  be  excommunicated  by  the 
power  of  the  keys.  There  is  to  be  no  limit  to  forgiveness  of  our 
neighbour's  faults,  because  our  Heavenly  Father  will  neither  fomveus 
nor  hear  our  prayers  so  long  as  we  bear  malice  in  our  hearts^  which  He 
exemplified  by  the  parable  of  the  king  and  his  debtors.' 
.  The  feast  of  tabernacles  was  at  hand,  which  was  held  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  and  lasted  seven  days.'  It  would 
have  been  attended  with  danger  to  our  Lord,  had  He  gone  up  pub- 
licly at  the  head  of  his  apostles  to  the  feast ;  He  therefore  sent  them 


»  St.  Maik,  ix.  J  St  Luke,  ix.  *  St.  Matth,  xviii. 
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on  before,  and  remained  himself  a  short  time  longer  in  Galilee.  After 
their  departure  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem  secretly,  and,  mingling  with  the 
people,  heard  their  different  opinions  of  himself.  He  remained  incognito 
till  the  middle  of  the  feast,  when  he  went  into  the  temple  and  taught ; 
but  the  Jews  were  displeased  at  his  doctrine  because  they  did  not  ac- 
knowledge his  divine  mission.  They  were  sensible  that  he  derived  it  from 
DO  ordinary  source,  but  they  despised  the  meanness  of  his  birth  and  of 
bis  calling,  of  the  scantiness  of  his  education,  and  the  barbarism  of 
his  province.  His  doctrine  came  from  the  source  of  all  knowledge  and 
of  all  truth,  from  God  himself,  whose  special  messenger  or  apostle  he 
was;  and  it  required  obedience  and  humility  to  know  and  understand 
it,  and  by  the  assistance  of  divine  grace  to  deny  ungodliness  and 
worldly  lusts,  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  :  "  For  this  is  the 
love  of  God,  that  we  keep  his  commandments:  and  his  commandments 
are  not  grievous/*  His  preaching  and  arguments  only  inflamed  the 
envy  of  the  rulers,  who  practised  any  thing  but  humility  and  obedi- 
ence, and  various  attempts  were  made  to  seize  him,  and  special 
messengers  were  sent  with  orders  to  bring  him  before  the  council ;  but 
they  became  his  disciples,  and  declared  that  never  man  spake  like 
this  MAN.  The  hour  for  his  sufferings  was  not  yet  come ;  and  there- 
fore all  their  arts  and  devices  came  to  no  effect.^, 

Jesus  went  out  to  the  mount  of  Olives,  and  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  following  day  he  returned  to  the  temple,  where  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  brought  a  woman  taken  in  adultery,  and,  as  a  snare,  asked 
him  to  pronounce  sentence  upon  her:  perceiving  their  design,  He  re- 
commended that  the  man  that  was  without  sin  should  cast  the  first 
stone  at  her.  This  was  so  pointed  a  rebuke  that  they  all  went  out ; 
when  our  Lord  dismissed  the  culprit,  whom  we  may  suppose  was  peni- 
tent, with  an  admonition  to  sin  no  more.  When  the  hypocrites  return- 
ed, Christ  discoursed  to  them  of  his  own  mission  from  the  Father  ;  of 
the  atonement ;  and  of  their  own  degeneracy  from  the  faith  and  righte- 
ousness of  Abraham,  who  is  the  father  of  all  true  believers  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  Some  believed  on  him,  to  whom  he  asserted  his  own 
divinity ;  but  others  alleged  that  he  had  a  devil,  and  took  up  stones 
to  cast  at  him ;    but  He  made  his  escape  from  their  fury. 

In  his  way  out  of  the  temple.  He  met  with  a  blind  man,  who  sat 
begging ;  and  being  asked  whether  his  blindness  was  occasioned  either 
by  the  sin  of  the  man  himself,  or  his  parents,  he  replied,  by  neither,  but 
for  the  manifestation  of  the  power  and  glory  of  God.  Being  the  light  of 
the  world.  He  gave  this  man  sight  without  solicitation,  by  anointing 
his  eyes  with  clay,  and  sending  him  to  wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloam. 
This  increased  the  rage  and  envy  of  the  Jews,  and  they  cast  the  man 
that  was  blind,  with  his  parents,  out  of  the  temple  church ;  but  when 
Christ  heard  that.  He  sought  him  and  instructed  him  in  his  belief, 
assuring  him  that  his  physician  was  no  other  than  the  Messiah, 
received  him  into  His  church,  and  then  he  worshipped  Him.  Christ 
then  declared  that  He  was  the  door,  the  vine,  the  shepherd  of  the 
flock,  and  that  none  are  true  ministers  of  his  word  but  those  who 
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enter  to  their  ministry  through  the  way  which  He  has  appointed. 
Those  who  climb  up  by  some  other  way  of  their  own  devising  are 
ravening  wolves^  who  shear  the  fleece  and  eat  the  flesh  of  the  flock,  and 
take  the  oversight  thereof  for  the  sake  of  filthy  lucre,  and  as  lords  over 
God's  heritage,  who  lead  their  deluded  followers  in  the  way  of  Balaam, 
loving  the  ways  of  unrighteousness  rather  than  the  truth.  Jesus  again 
preached  to  tne  Jews  of  his  own  mission,  on  the  feast  of  the  dedica- 
tion, which  was  a  festival  of  mans  establishment,  and  which  Christ 
authorized,  for  he  walked  and  discoursed  on  the  nature  of  his  king* 
dom  and  of  his  own  divinity,  in  Solomon's  porch  on  that  day.  The  Jews 
now  again  attempted  to  stone  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  depart  from 
the  ungrateful  city,  and  went  northward  to  Bethabara  beyond  Jordan, 
and  there  remained  teaching  for  a  short  time. 

Lazarus,  whom  Jesus  loved,  fell  sick  and  died  at  Bethany,  a  village 
about  fifteen  furlongs  northward  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  his  sisters,  Martha 
and  Mary,  whom  our  Lord  also  loved,  sent  notice  of  his  illness  to  our 
Lord,  but  he  purposely  waited  two  days  longer,  till  he  was  not  only- 
dead  but  buried.  Jesus  was  susceptible  of  all  the  tender  affections 
of  his  human  nature,  and  wept  for  the  death  of  his  friend  and  the  dis- 
tress of  his  sisters.  When  he  arrived  near  Bethany,  He  found  that 
Lazarus  had  lain  four  days  in  the  grave,  and,  in  that  hot  climate,  must 
have  been  in  a  state  of  putrefaction.  Martha's  faith  failed  her,  through 
the  violence  of  her  grief,  but  he  comforted  her  with  the  assurance  that 
He  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  who  is  alive  for  evermore,  and  has 
the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death,  and  reminded  her  of  his  omnipotence, 
which  she  should  see  verified,  by  seeing  her  brother  restored  to  life,  if 
she  would  only  believe.  The  raising  of  Lazarus  after  having  been 
four  days  buried,  made  some  believe  and  others  blaspheme.  The  last 
went  and  reported  this  stupendous  miracle  to  the  chief  priest  and 
Pharisees,  who  immediately  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  him, 
lest  the  Romans  should  come  and  take  away  both  their  name  and  na- 
tion. In  virtue  of  his  office,  and  while  actually  conspiring  the  greatest 
crime  ever  committed,  Caiaphas  prophesied  that  it  was  expedient  that 
one  man  should  die  for  the  people,  which  shows  that  the  sin,  however 
heinous,  of  the  man,  hinders  not  the  grace  and  mercy  which  God  has 
ordained  to  flow  through  the  office  which  he  bears.  A  regular  con- 
spiracy having  now  been  formed  to  put  him  to  death,  He  departed  from 
Bethany,  and  lived  retired  with  his  disciples  at  the  city  of  Ephraim, 
in  the  wilderness,  at  some  distance  from  Jerusalem  to  the  northward.^ 

From  Ephraim,  He  appears  to  have  gone  to  Capernaum ;  and  see- 
ing the  abundance  and  whiteness  of  the  harvest,  he  added  another  order 
of  ministers  to  his  church,  which,  with  himself,  made  three  distinct 
orders,  agreeable  to  the  prediction  of  Isaiah,  ''and  I  will  take  of  them 
for  priests  and  Levites,  saith  the  Lord."  He  chose  seventy  disciples, 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  Jacob's  family,  which  went  down  into 
^gypt>  and  to  the  number  of  the  sanhedrim  ;  as  he  had  before  chos- 
en the  higher,  though  still  at  that  time  inferior  to  the  highest  rank,  t.  e,. 
Himself, of  ^2i;e/t76  apostles,  corresponding  to  the  patriarchs,  and  on  whom 
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he  built  his  church,  and  they  were  the  iwehe  foundations  of  the  walled 
city.^  The  lowest  rank  were  the  moitt  numerous ;  and  St.  Paul  declares 
that,  '*  though  we  have  ten  thousand  instructors  in  Christ,  yet  have 
we  not  many  Fathers,***  These  two  orders  alone  had  any  commission 
from  him ;  but  neither  of  them  had  any  authority  to  ordain  others^ 
while  Christ  himself  was  on  earthy  which  shows  that  presbyterian  orders 
are  utterly  unlawful  and  invalid.  He  reserved  the  gift  of  ordination 
for  himself,  as  the  chief  shepherd  and  bishop  of  souls,  and  which  he 
fully  conveyed  to  the  apostles  alone  at  his  ascension^  when  he  conferred 
the  chief  power  on  them,  as  he  himself  had  possessed  and  exercised 
it ;  hence  at  the  ordination  of  the  apostles^  and  also  of  the  seventy, 
he  said,  ''The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are  few ; 
pray  ye  the  Lord  o/*  the  harvest,  that  He  will  send  forth  labourers  into 
his  harvest.'*^ 


DR.  PUSEY  ON  BAPTISM,  etc. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    EPISCOPAL    MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — In  the  third  edition  of  the  profound  treatise  of  Dr.  Pusey,  on 
holy  Baptism,  are  these  words  (page  266) :  *'  The  baptism  of  John 
was  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  (good  tidings)  of  grace;  wherefore 
also  it  was  not  above  the  law^  since  neither  could  those  that  had  sinned 
against  the  law,  in  this,  receive  forgiveness  of  sins  through  repentance 
and  faith  in  Christ."    Quaest.  et  Resp.  ad  Othod.  apud  Justin. 

"  Let  it  not  disturb  any,  that  himself  (Christ)  baptized  not  For  whereto  should 
he  baptize? — To  repentance?  To  what  end  then  his  forerunner  I  To  remission  of 
sins  f — which  he  gave  with  a  word !  To  himself  f  —  whom  in  humility  he  concealed. 
To  the  Holy  Spirit?  ^  who  had  not  yet  descended  from  the  Father.  Into  the  Church? 
— which  the  apostles  had  not  yet  founded.  So  then  his  disciples  baptized  as  ministers, 
as  did  John  before,  as  fore-runner  —  with  the  same  baptism  of  John,  and  no  other, 
since  there  is  no  other  but  that  afterwards  of  Christ,  which  could  not  yet  be  given 
by  the  disciples,  inasmuch  as  the  glory  of  the  Lord  was  not  yet  completed,  nor  the 
efficacy  of  the  bath  provided  through  the  passion  and  resurrection,  because  neither 
could  our  death  be  destroyed  but  by  the  passion  of  the  Lord  (if  he  had  said  *  coming ' 
it  would  have  been  correct ;  for  how  does  this  agree  with  giving  remission  of  sins  by 
a  word,  as  stated  above?)  nor  life  be  restored  without  his  resurrection.  "  Page  247. 
Tertullian. 

*'  They  (the  fathers)  felt  the  difficulties  which  modems  have  urged,  as,  '  If  John's 
baptism  were  imperfect,  had  the  apostles  only  an  imperfect  baptism?'  but  they  pre- 
ferred to  say,  '  I'hey  knew  not,  what  they  did  not  know,'  than  to  bend  what  was 
said  plainly,  in  order  to  fit  what  was  left  obscure."    Page  258. 

The  opinion  of  Tertullian  has  heeu  adopted  hy  most  writers,  and 
once  I  was  of  the  same  opinion,  hut  now  think  with  Hennas,  that  "  vain 
confidence  is  a  very  evil  spirit."  John  haptized,  as  Tertullian  says,  to 
repentance.  Christ  or  his  apostles,  hefore  his  ascension,  haptized  in  the 
"  name  of  the  Lord, "  or  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  with  remission  of  sin  ; 
'which  He  gave  with  a  word,  when  he  said,  "  That  ye  may  know  that 
the  Son  of  Man  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins,  he  saith,  ''  Take 


»  Rev.,  xxi.  11—15.  »  1  Cor.,  iv.  15.  »  St.  Luke,  x.  1—24. 
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up  thy  bed  and  walk."  After  his  ascension  his  apostles  baptized  with 
remission  of  sins  and  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  probable^  therefore, 
that  there  were  three  baptisms^  instead  of  two.  This  is  evident  from 
Acts,  viii.  16,  where  we  find  that  Philip  the  deacon  baptized  the  Sama- 
ritans in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  which  means  in  the  Trinity,  for 
adults  were  always  baptized  by  trine  immersion.  But,  being  only  a 
d(  aeon,  he  could  not  impart  the  Holy  Ghost  (those  persons  who  despise 
the  orders  of  priesthood  of  the  Church  will,  perhaps,  tell  us  why  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  not  actuated  by  their  liberal  rules?),  therefore  the 
apostles  sent  down  Peter  and  John.  We  find  Peter  telling  Simon  "  that 
he  was  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity  ;  "  from 
which  it  may  be  inferred  that,  from  his  unworthy  reception  of  the 
sacrament,  he  had  not  derived  the  benefit  which  others  had,  viz., 
remission  of  sins.  In  fact,  if  this  baptism,  "  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,*' 
did  not  confer  remission  of  sins,  in  what  did  it  differ  from  John's  bap- 
tism, which  would  thus  be  continued  afler  the  ascension  and  the  efiusion 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  If  John's  baptism  conferred  remission  of  sins, 
where  was  the  need  of  the  Lamb  of  God  ?  These  views  are  not  totally 
unsupported  by  the  church,  if  an  extract  from  a  lost  work  of  Clement, 
of  Alexandria,  given  by  Moschus  in  Potter,  can  be  depended  upon. 
Commenting  on  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  "  I  thank  God  that  I  baptized 
none  of  you, "  Clement  says  :  "  Christ  is  said  to  have  baptized  Peter 
only;  Peter,  Andrew;  Andrew,  James  and  John;  and  they  the  rest  of 
the  apostles."  If  this  be  true,  the  apostles  did  not  receive  an  imperfect 
baptism,  for  they  were  baptized  with  water,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
before,  and  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire  after.   His  ascension. 

Having  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Lord's  sacrifice  and  supper  was 
a  sacrifice  for  sin,  the  question  may  be  asked.  How  often  is  it  to  be  of- 
fered for  great  offenders,  that  a  licence  be  not  given  to  sin  ?  This  does 
not  appear  to  be  mentioned  in  any  of  the  fathers  which  I  have  perused, 
but  may  be  inferred  from  the  penitential  discipline  of  the  church.  For 
convenience,  let  us  divide  sin  into  venial,  deadly  (transgressions  against 
the  decalogue,  for  instance),  and  presumptuous.  For  venial  sin,  the  sa- 
crifice was  always  ofiered,  for  the  Liturgies  loudly  proclaim  that,  of 
mortal  men,  none  but  Christ  is  holy :  "  Thou  only  art  holy."  For 
deadly  sin,  but  once ;  as  there  was  but  one  public  penance,  so  one  sa- 
crifice. If  the  ofiender  afterwards  relapsed,  his  case  was  left  to  God ; 
the  church  no  more  interceded  for  him.  For  presumptuous  sins,  the 
Scriptures  assure  us  there  is  no  sacnfice. 

The  following  authorities,  taken  partly  from  Bingham,  will  elucidate 
my  meaning  : 

**  There  is  but  one  penance  for  the  servants  of  God.  If  any  one  after  that  great 
and  holy  calling  shall  be  tempted  by  the  devil  and  sin,  he  has  one  repentance.  But 
if  he  shall  often  sin  and  repent,  it  shall  not  profit  such  a  one;  for  he  shall  hardly 
live  unto  God.**— Hermas. 

"  God  has  placed  in  the  porch  or  entrance  to  the  Church  a  second  repentance, 
(that  previous  to  baptism  in  adults  he  considers  tiie  first)  which  opens  to  those  who 
knock :  but  vow  only  once,  because  vow  a  second  time,  never  more,  because  the  last 
was  vain,  and  to  no  purpose." — Tertullian, 

'^  The  former  (deadly  sins)  had  no  place  of  repentance  allowed  them  but  only  once, 
or  very  seldom ;  whereas,  those  common  sins  we  fall  into  almost  every  day  always 
admit  of  repentance,  and  are  redeemed  immediately  without  intermission."  -^Origen* 

'<  If  any  men  commit  adultery  after  they  have  done  penance  for  idolatry,  they  shall 
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no  more  be  admitted  to  commuAion,  that  tbej  may  not  seem  to  make  a  jest  of  the 
Lord's  communion." 

**  If  any  man  who  has  been  under  penance  for  adultery,  and  is  admitted  to  com- 
munion  in  sickness,  or  danger  of  imminent  death,  shall,  after  his  recovery,  commit 
adultery  again,  he  shall  no  more  make  a  jest  of  the  communion -of  peace."—-  Council 
qf  Eliberig, 

<'  They  who  think  of  doing  penance  often  are  deservedly  reproved,  because  they 
grow  wanton  against  Christ;  for  if  they  did  penance  truly,  they  would  not  think 
it  was  to  be  repeated.  As  there  is  but  one  baptism,  so  there  is  but  one  penance, 
that  is  performed  in  public  There  is  indeed  a  daily  repentance  for  sin,  but  that  is 
for  lesser  sins,  and  the  other  for  greater." — St,  Amhrote. 

«  It  was  wisely  and  usefully  ordered  that  room  for  that  humblest  penance  should 
be  but  once  conceded^  in  the  Church,  lest  it  should  make  the  remedy  contemptible 
and  less  useful  to  the  sinner." — St.  Austin, 

"  Forasmuch  as  they  who  after  penance  return  like  dogs  to  tbeir  vomit,  or  swine  to 
their  wallowing  in  the  mire,  cannot  have  the  benefit  of  a  second  penance^  we  decree 
that  they  shall  communicate  with  the  faithful  in  prayer  only,  and  be  present  at  the 
celebration  of  the  eucharist,  but  not  partake  of  the  Lord's  feast  at  the  Lord's  table; 
that  by  this  punishment  they  may  chastise  their  errors  privately  in  themselves,  and 
also  set  ethers  an  example  how  to  abstain  from  obscene  desires.  Yet,  forasmuch  as 
they  fall  from  frailty  of  the  flesh,  we  would  have  them  to  be  allowed  their  viaticum 
at  the  last,  and  be  assisted  by  the  grace  of  communion,  when  they  are  going  to  the 
Lord."  Syrieius,  in  385,  the  first  pope  who  made  decrees — well  would  it  have  been 
for  the  Romish  Church  if  he  had  been  the  last ! 

Penitents  were  not  allowed  to  be  present,  or  to  partake  of  the  Lord  s 
sacrifice,  but  it  was  offered  for  them.  "  We  pray  for  the  catechumens 
of  the  Church,  for  the  energumeus  (those  possessed  with  the  devil)^  for 
all  our  brethren  who  are  doing  penance,  that  Thou  wouldest  receive  the 
repentance  of  the  last^  and  pardon  both  them  and  us  whatever  offences 
we  have  committed  against  Thee> "  is  the  language  of  the  Liturgy  in 
the  Constitutions. 

Some  authors  have  said  that  the  church  allowed  but  one  public  pe* 
nance,  but  granted  a  secret  penance  as  often  as  people  fell  into  sin, 
which  is  incorrect.  1.  The  ancients  speak  but  of  one  penitence,  and 
this  unity  of  penitence  accords  with  the  distinction  of  puolic  and  secret 
penance.  2.  It  is  contrary  to  justice  and  good  sense  to  punish  a  first 
fault  after  baptism  severely, '  and  to  receive  with  unbounded  indulgence 
those  who  had  often  relapsed ;  this  would  have  multiplied  falls,  increased 
crime,  and  ruined  both  discipline  and  public  penance.  3.  St.  Augus- 
tine having  requested  of  Macedonius  the  liberation  of  some  prisoners 
whose  crimes  merited  death,  that  officer  asked  him  how  a  good  man  like 
him  and  holy  bishops  could  interest  themselves  so  much'  for  the  life  of 
criminals,  often  hardened  and  impenitent,  when  they  knew  that  in  the 
church  of  which  they  were  ministers  penitence  was  but  once  granted  ? 
Austin  replied,  that  the  church  truly  granted  but  one  penitence  to 
sinners,  but  that  God  could  grant  them  grace,  that  He  still  waited  for 
their  repentance,  since  He  still  preserved  them  in  life.  This  objection 
and  reply  prove  that  the  church  did  not  then  know  of  two  kinds  of  pe- 
nitence and  absolution.     Epist.  August.  152. 

It  is  probable  that  the  prophecy  contained  in  the  4th  chap,  of  Zecha- 
riah  prefigures  the  church.  "  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my 
Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,"  did  Zerubbabel,  with  plummet  in 
hand,  lay  the  foundation  of  the  second  temple,  typifying  Christ  re- 
moving the  mountains  of  opposition,  and  founding  the  church  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  crying :   "  Grace,  grace  unto  it !  "    Zerubbabel  laid 
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the  foundation  and  finished  thehuilding,  so  did  Christ,  ^^  the  author  and 
finisher  of  our  faith."  The  seven  ministering  spirits  represent  the  seven 
deacons  of  the  primitive  church.  The  candlestick  is  the  church,  and 
the  two  olive  trees  are  the  Jew  and  Gentile,  the  good  and  wild  olive. 
The  anointed  ones  are  the  priesthood  of  the  two  testaments,  hoth  par- 
ticular and  general.  In  the  same  manner  David  calls  upon  God  ''  to 
huild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,"  declaring  that  although  he  delighted  not 
in  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  there  should  he  a  time  when  *' he  would  be 
pleased  with  the  sacrifices  of  righteousness ;  then  should  they  offer 
young  bullocks  upon  the  altar."  Thus,  under  the  types  of  the  law, 
foretelling  the  Gospel. 

In  the  oracles  the  Christian  sacrifice  is  contrasted  with  the  pagan  thus  ; 
"  Worship  Him  who  is  the  only  Governor  of  the  world,  who  alone  hath 
continued  from  age  to  age ;  He  exists  from  Himself,  is  unbegotten  and 
governs  all  things,  at  all  times ;  and  He  has  ordained  a  judgment  for  all 
men  in  one  common  day,  but  punishes  justly  all  evil  counsels,  when  we 
leave  the  true  God,  and  not  honour  Him  as  eternal  by  offering  holy  heca- 
tombs to  Him,  but  make  sacrifices  to  the  infernal  manes.  God  com- 
mands in  heaven,  and  governs  in  the  earth  and  in  hades.*' 

People  talk  much  about  the  dark  ages:  compare  the  following  of 
(Ecuinenius,  in  the  twelfth  century,  with  Scott  and  Henry :  "  We  have 
an  altar,  &c."  The  apostle  having  said  that  observance  of  meats  was  not 
necessary,  lest  the  Hebrews  should  esteem  Christianity  contemptible, 
says :  Have  we  not  observances  P  yes,  of  our  altar,  but  not  of  food. 
For  of  the  things  placed  upon  it,  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  Jewish  priests, 
(who  serve  the  figure  and  shadow,  not  the  truth),  to  eat.  They  differ  so 
much,  that  even  the  high-priest  may  not  partake  of  them.  This  He 
proves  by  their  own  laws,  for  though  the  blood  of  the  victims  offered  for 
sin  is  indeed  brought  into  the  sanctuary  by  the  high-priest,  their  bodies 
are  burnt  without  the  camp;  so  the  blood  of  Christ,  shed  for  the  sins  of 
the  world,  purged  the  world,  yet  he  suffered  without  Jerusalem.  Which 
confirms  the  assertion  that  we  have  an  altar,  for  he  suffered  without  the 
gate,  that  he  might  sanctify  all,  and  not  the  priests  only.  Let  us  go  forth 
therefore  from  the  Jewish  observances  and  tabernacle,  to  the  Christian 
altar,  bearing  His  reproach,  that  we  may  eat  of  his  body. 

Bingham  says,  ''the  word  sacrifice  is  a  name  borrowed  firom  the 
Jewish  saciifices,  and  applied  to  the  spiritual  sacrifices  of  Christians, 
viz.,  their  prayers,  and  praises,  and  preaching,  and  devoting  themselves 
entirely,  body  and  soul,  to  Christ  by  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and 
the  Lord*s  supper.  Hence  every  part  of  divine  worship  had  the  name  of 
sacrifice,  and  not  only  the  service  of  the  altar."  Because  Athenagoras 
and  other  fathers  only  mention  the  former,  many  writers  have  concluded 
that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  latter.  Again  the  word  sacrament  denot- 
ed all  the  sacred  ceremonies  and  usages  of  the  church,  that  have  any 
symbolical,or  spiritual  significancy,  representing  more  to  the  understanding 
tnan  appeared  to  the  outward  senses.  When  the  Pagans  objected  to  the 
Christians,  that  they  had  no  altars,  they  meant  like  them  for  burnt 
offering ;  for  they  accused  the  Christians  of  worshipping  theif  priests : 
''Alii  eos  ferunt  ipsius  antistitis  ac  sacerdotis  colere  genitalia,  et  quasi 
parentis  sui  adoiare  naturam,"  is  the  language  of  the  heathen  in 
Minucius  Felix: 

There  is  but  one   Mediator  between  God  and  man,  Christ  Jesus. 
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Troe,  there  is  but  one  mediator  of  redemption^  bat  many  mediators  of 
intercession,  even  the  whole  body  of  which  Christ  is  the  head.  We 
have  seen  by  painful  experience,  the  Roman  church  begin  by  asking  the 
pravers  and  intercessions  of  the  Virgin,  and  end  by  worshippinjz  her ; 
and  like  Jeroboam  setting  up  idolatry  in  Israel.  To  intercede  tor  the 
church  in  a  general  manner,  as  Christians  do  for  people  whom  they  have 
not  seen,  is  a  difiereut  thing,  and  resembles  the  cry  of  the  souls  of  the 
martyrs  from  beneath  the  altar.  When  Vigilantius  objected  their  want 
of  ubiquity,  Jerome  replied:  ''They  follow  the  Lamb  wheresoever 
he  goeth."  "  Therefore  the  Lamb  and  his  followers  are  everywhere.*' 
"  If  water  is  not  mixed  with  the  wine,  then  the  church  is  not  joined  to 
Christ,"  is  the  opinion  of  Cyprian.  The  waters  are  peoples,  tongues, 
and  nations,  says  the  Apocalypse.  Another  meaning  nas  been  given  by 
Augustine,  viz.,  the  blood  mixed  with  water,  which  issued  from  the 
pierced  side  of  Christ.    Your  readers  may  adopt  which  they  please. 

As  to  prayers  and  offerings  for  the  dead,  they  were  in  use  amongst  the 
pagans,  who  sacrificed  black  victims  to  the  infernal  gods.  But  it  is  ex* 
ceedingly  improbable  that  the  Christians  should  borrow  a  part  of  their 
mysteries  from  persons  whom  they  would  not  allow  even  to  be  present 
when  they  were  performed,  a  secrecy  continually  objected  to  them  by 
the  pagans ;  nor  do  I  think  they  bon*owed  them  from  the  Maccabees.  The 
church  is  a  better  authority  than  those  books.  It  is  possible  that  offer- 
ings for  the  dead  were  in  use  amongst  the  Jews,  as  Asa  was  bturied  in 
his  own  sepulchre,  and  laid  in  the  bed  of  spices,  and  they  made  a  very 
great  burning  for  him,  (offered  burnt  offerings),  2  Chron.,  xvi, 
14  Luke,  xxiii,  56. 

The  fast  of  Wednesday  and  Friday,  rejected  by  the  reformers,  was 
Catholic :  ''  He,  (the  true  Gnostic),  understands  the  symbolical  signifi- 
cation, (viz.,  abstinence  from  bad  thoughts  and  works),  of  the  fast  which 
we  observe  on  the  fourth  and  sixth  days,  that  is  to  say,^  Wednesday 
and  Friday,'*  says  Clement  of  Alexandria.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  the 
apostolical  canons,  Peter,  Bishop,  and  Martyr  of  Alexandria,  Ter- 
tullian,  and  Epiphanius.  On  this  point,  toe  Caliph  Omar  £bu 
Abdalaziz  spoke  like  a  Christian.  "  Prayer  carries  us  half  way  to  God, 
fasting  brings  us  to  the  door  of  his  palace,  and  alms-giving  procures 
admission." 

The  translation  of  Maimonides,  using  the  word  alms  instead  of  righte- 
ousness, symbolizes  much  better  with  the  views  of  the  primitive  church, 
than  our  translation  :  "  Alms-givers  lodged  in  her,  but  now  murderers." 
Isaiah,  i.  21. 

There  is  a  new  translation  of  the  fathers  publishing  in  Paris,  edited  by 
M.  Genoude,  "  a  Jesuit,  says  one  of  his  countrymen,  who  is  subtle, 
eloquent,  resolute,  bitter,  and  active."  Let  us  see  whether  he  thinks 
tradition  supports  the  Papal  power.  He  says  the  homilies  admit  that 
the  Christian  religion  was  pure,  and  in  its  age  of  gold,  till  the  time  of 
Constantiue,  (an.  325),  and  that  Claude  and  other  Protestants  think 
this  period  was  prolonged  to  the  seventh  century.  To  prove  the  exis- 
tence of  the  Papal  power,  he  begins  with  Clement,  and  admits  that  his 
epistle  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  literature  that  have 


On  Wednesday  Christ  was  betrayed,  on  Friday  crucified. 
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reached  our  days.  Clement  calls  upon  the  Corinthian  church  '*  to  sub- 
mit, not  unto  us,  but  unto  the  will  of  God."  The  Jesuit  saw  this  would 
not  do,  he  renders  it  therefore,  submit  non  d  Vhomme,  not  unto  man, 
thus  evading  the  force  of  the  passage.  Irenaeus  says  that,  for  the  sake 
of  peace  and  unity,  it  is  necessary  that  the  churches  should  agree  with 
that  of  Rome,  "  propter  poHoretn  prindpalitem,"  on  account  of  its  more 
powerful  principality.  The  artful  Jesuit  knew  that  where  his  preface 
was  read  once,  the  body  of  the  work  would  be  read  half-a-dozen  times, 
and  rendered  the  words  in  the  first,  "  iL  cause  de  sa  puissante  princi- 
paute,"  in  the  second,  "  car  cest  d.  cette  eg  Use  de  Rome  i  cause  de  sa 
primauii"  on  account  of  its  primacy.  As  this  is  the  first  mention  of  any 
precedence  granted  to  the  Roman  church,  the  passage  is  here  given 
entire :  Ad  hanc  ecclesiam  propter  potiorem  principalitatem  necesse  est, 
omnem  convenire  ecclesiam,  hoc  est,  eos  qui  sunt  undique  Jideles,  in 
qua  semper  ah  his  qui  sunt  undique,  conservata  est  ea,  qtui  est  ab 
apostolis  traditio"  Now  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  Rome  no  longer 
holds  the  tradition  of  the  apostles ;  and,  as  to  principality,  the  bishops 
both  of  London  and  Paris  have  a  better  claim  than  Rome,  for  these 
cities  are  now  far  more  powerful.  The  Jesuit  found  that  principality 
would  not  60,  and  changed  it  into  primacy.  ~~  In  her  liturgy,  the  church 
of  Jerusalem  claimed  (and  justly  so)  to  be  the  mother  of  all  churches. 
The  council  of  Constantinople  held  in  383  clearly  shows  the  nature  of 
the  precedence  granted  to  Rome,  merely  a  precedency  of  honour.  *'  But 
let  the  Constantinopolitan  bishop  have  the  PRIMACY  OF  HONOUR 
after  Rome,  because  that  city  is  new  Rome,"  the  seat  of  empire  having 
been  removed  to  it.  When  the  harlot  city  shall  remember  from  whence 
she  has  fallen  and  become  faithful,  when  the  pope  shall  lay  aside  his 
idolatiies  and  heresies,  when  he  shall  forego  a  dominion  acquired  and 
supported  by  fraud,  forgery,  and  falsehood,  then  I  have  no  doubt  the 
bishops  of  the  Catholic  church  will  receive  him  like  the  returning 
prodigal,  and  grant  him  that  precedency  of  honour  to  which  he  appears 
entitled.  W.  P. 

P.S.  —  The  connect  view  is  prob^-bly,  this :  Christ  commanded  his 
apostles  to  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  or  of  the  Trinity,  with  re- 
mission of  sins,  which  they  could  give  even  if  they  had  not  received  re- 
mission themselves,  as  they  acted  ministerially,  and  in  his  name,  and 
Judas  performed  miracles  as  well  as  the  others.  Then  before  the  last 
supper  Christ  took  water  and  washed  their  feet ;  in  other  words  baptized 
them.  Being  God  he  did  not  baptize  them  in  his  own  name,  but 
washed  away  at  once  by  his  own  power  the  sins  of  all  of  them,  except 
Judas.  It'  was  evidently  a  symbolical  act,  a  part  only  requiring  to  Be 
washed,  to  "be  clean  everwhit,"  of  which  they  were  to  know  the 
meaning  hereafter.  Thus  were  the  apostles  bom  of  water,  and  of  the 
spirit  at  the  day  of  Pentecost.    John,  ziii. 


If  faith  does  not  make  you  charitable  and  holy,  talk  no  more  of 
justification  by  it^  for  you  shall  never  see  the  glorious  face  of  God. 
Bp.  Taylor's  Fides  Formata, 
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ST.  PAULS  ALTAR. 

St.  Paul's  words,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  are,  *'  We  have  an 
altar,  whereof  they  have  no  right  to  eat  which  serve  the  tabernacle ;"  and 
this  word  " altar'*  is,  we  conceive,  to  be  understood  literally. 

For  observe  the  danger  of  taking  passages  of  scripture  figuratively,  when 
no  clear  reason  can  be  assigned  for  doing  so.  If  it  is  said  that  a  man 
must  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  then  certain  persons  must  under- 
stand that  **  water'*  is  a  figurative  expression,  and  asseit  that  the  whole  sent- 
ence only  implies  that  a  man  must  be  spiritually  cleansed  from  sin  :  in 
other  words,  Jesus  Christ  says,  "  except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the 
Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God ; "  man  says  he  need  not 
be  bom  of  water,  and  yet  he  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  St. 
Peter  says,  "  by  baptism  ye  are  saved ; "  your  spiritualizing  Christians 
say«  **  by  baptism  ye  are  not  saved."  This  matter  is,  we  believe,  some- 
where more  fully  stated  by  Dr.  Pusey,  and  his  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  literal  interpretation  are  unanswerable.  And,  if  we  attend  to  the 
discussions  on  the  subject  of  the  other  sacrament,  we  find  that,  i£  St. 
Paul  says  that  the  Cread  which  the  minister  breaks  is  the  communion  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  and  that  the  cup  of  blessing  which  he  blesses 
is  the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  irrational  rationalist  dis- 
tinctly denies  that  there  is  any  connection  between  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  and  the  sacramental  elements,  and  he  thinks  he  places  us  in  an 
awkward  situation,  when  he  sneeringly  asks,  ''  How  was  it  possible  that 
Christ,  when  instituting  this  sacrament,  could  hold  in  his  own  hand  his 
own  body  P  '*  But  let  us  tell  him  that  we  speak  of  things  which  we  never 
expected  would  come  within  the  range  of  his  discernment ;  we  speak  of 
spiritual  things,  and  they  are  spiritually  discerned.  Let  him  reserve 
his  appeal  to  reason  for  a  conflict  with  the  Papist,  who  requires  him  to 
prostrate  it  at  the  shrine  of  priestcraft :  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
opposing  his  reason ;  we  merely  wish  to  exalt  it,  by  teaching  him  to  dis- 
cover how  some  things  can  only  be  understood  by  faith ;  by  showing  him 
that  it  is  perfectly  reasonable  to  believe  that  with  God  "  all  things  are 
possible,"  and  that,  if-  He  assures  us  He  is  actually  present,  we  need  not 
the  testimony  of  our  dull  organs  to  confirm  the  truth  of  his  assurance. 
Certainly  there  are  passages  in  the  New  Testament  which  are  solely 
metaphorical,  as  where  Christ  calls  himself  a  t;i»6;  but  a  slight  atten- 
tion to  the  rules  of  interpretation  will  soon  convince  us  that  such  passages 
are  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  ones  of  which  we  have  before  spok- 
en. In  all  cases  we  are  to  endeavour  to  discover  the  usage  of  the  wti- 
ters,  and  this  we  can  only  do  by  making  a  comparison  between  similar 
texts.^      Now,  proceeding  on  this  plan,   we  shall  find  that  where  Christ 


1  This  rule  id  thus  admirably  stated  by  Eruesti : — **  It  is  only  by  the  usage  of  the 
sacred  writers  that  we  can  clearly  determine  whether  an  expression  be  proper  or  tro- 
pical. And  this  usage  can  be  determined  only  by  a  comparison  of  similar  texts, 
which  may  be  done  in  many  ways.  For  when  the  same  subject  in  elsewhere  treated  of 
in  other  words,  the  distinction  between  what  is  proper  and  what  is  tropical  is  easy." 
Emesti's  Institutes,  chap.  iv.  sec.  1 1  and  12. 
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speaks  of  himself  as  a  vine,  the  expression  is  evidently  tropical;^ 
but  not  so  where  He  speaks  of  His  body  and  of  His  blood,  as 
connected  with  the  sacrament;'  not  but  that  he  makes  mention  also  of 
the  bread  and  of  the  wine  after  their  consecration^  but  that  he  declares 
his  body  and  blood  are  actually,  although  spiritually,  present,  and  in 
this  he  is  to  be  understood  literally  and  not  tropically.  Now  we  have  thus 
illustrated  the  case,  that  so,  when  we  come  to  attach  a  strictly  literal  signi- 
fication to  the  word  "altar/'  we  may  not  be  supposed  to  have  done  so 
hastily  and  without  consideration.  We  appeal  in  this  case,  as  in  the 
others,  to  the  usage  of  the  language  for  a  confirmation  of  our  statement^ 
and,  for  this  purpose,  beg  our  readers  to  refer  to  a  passage  in  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel,  where  this  same  word  is  to  be  met  with :  "  Therefore, 
if  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  rememberest  that  thy 
brother  hath  ought  against  thee,  leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and 
go  thy  way ;  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  and  ofiTer 
thy  gift."  That,  in  this  passage,  not  the  Jewish  but  the  Christian  altar 
is  spoken  of,  we  infer  from  the  following  reasons.  1st,  That  the  precept 
was  intended  to  be  obligatory  after  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  temple  ; 
for  it  forms  part  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  all  the  other  duties 
inculcated  in  this  are  of  universal  and  perpetual  obligation.  2nd, 
This  particular  duty  of  reconciliation  is  not  to  be  confined  to  any  single 
people  or  nation,  but  is  equally  incumbent  upon  Christian  and  Jew. 
Ana,  3rd,  our  Saviour  prefaces  these  precepts  by  issuing  the  follow- 
ing threat  against  all  who  should  infringe  them,  thereby  showing  their 
continuity :  *'  Whosoever  shall  break  one  of  the  least  of  these  command- 
ments, and  shall  teach  men  so,  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  From  these  reasons  we  are  entitled  to  argue  that  the  altar  here 
spoken  of  corresponds  to  the  Jewish  altar,  but,  at  the  same  time,  is  to  form 
an  important  part  of  Christian  worship ;  and,  if  we  also  find  St.  Paul,  in 
his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  making  use  of  the  same  expression,  we 
<  manifestly  have  a  right  to  attach  to  it  the  same  meaning.  The  argU" 
ments  we  have  adopted  may  be  thus  briefly  stated  :— every  passage  in 
scripture  is  to  be  understood  literally,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  usage  of  language  is  opposed  to  such  away  of  understanding  it ;  that,  in 
the  case  of  the  tenth  verse  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  the  usage  of  lainguage  is  not  opposed  to  the  literal  in- 
terpretation, and  that,  therefore,  the  passage  is  to  be  understood  literally, 
and  by  no  means  tropically.  And  this  is  the  point  from  which  we  set  out.' 

Now,  if  there  is  an  altar,  it  follows  there  must  be  a  sacrifice,  for  no 
other  use  can  be  assigned  for  it  than  for  the  celebration  of  sacrificial 
rites ;  and  the  original  word  implies  simply  something  upon  which  sa- 
crifices are  offered. 

Accordingly,  we  find  that,  in  the  earliest  times,  such  a  use  was  made 


^  John  XV.  1  and  5 :  "  I  am  the  true  vine,  and  my  Father  is  the  husbandman.'*  "  I 
am  the  vine>  ye  are  the  branches." 

3  Mark  xiv.  22;  Luke  xxii.  19;  I  Cor.  xi.  24. 

'  As  it  is  always  satisfactory  to  have  recourse  to  authority  in  these  matters,  the 
learned  reader  is  referred  to  a  passage  of  B.  Ignatius,  which  clearly  proves  that  that 
apostolic  father  believed  that  Christians  had,  in  strict  propriety  of  speech,  their  altar: 
— Sirov^a^erc  ovv  ui^  Evxapitiri^  xP'n<'^^^  ^*^^  Y^P  <^^P^  ^f>^  Kvpiov  rifi&v 
*Irjffov  XpiffTov,  Kai  Iv  worripiov  kiQ  tv&triv  rov  aiuaTOQ  avrov,  "Ev  Bvaiaffrripiov, 
iig  iig  kwiffKOKOSf  Ufjia  rtf  irpiffjivTfpifp  Kai  diaKOvoig  roig  <rvvdov\oic  fiov,  iva  8 
iav  7rpd<r<rrjrE,  Kard  Otbv  wpaffffi/re. — Ad  Philadelph.  §  4. 
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of  it.    Aud  here  affain  we  must  abjure  a  figurative  signification.     It  is 
very  well  to  say  that  the  Christian  sacrifices  are  broken  and  contrite 
hearts,  their  souls  and  bodies,  or  their  praises  and  thanksgivings.     This 
is  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  yet  not  a  hundredth  part  of  the  whole  truth. 
Thank  Heaven  we  have  something  more  to  propitiate  an  offended  Deity 
than  this.    The  fruits  of  the  earth  are  frequently  spoken  of  in  the  fa- 
thers as  a  strictly  eucharistical  sacrifice ;  and,  in  one  of  the  earliest  ca- 
nons, they  are  strictly  enjoined  to  be  ofifered,  whilst  all  other  things  are 
as  strictly  forbidden.     Balsamon,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in- 
forms us  that  in  the  Greek  church  they  ofifered  grapes/  on  the  altar,  to 
the  patriarch ;  and  in  the  apostolical  canons,  which  are  undoubtedly 
most  venerable  for  their  antiquity,  new  ears  of  com  at  harvest  time  are 
mentioned  as  proper  ofierings.'    But,  as  was  before  noticed,  these  were 
strictly  eucharistical,  and  were  probably  intended  as  a  sort  of  first  fruits 
presented  to  God's  ministers,  in  token  of  the  people's  gratitude  to  the  God 
of  harvest.     But  there  was  also  a  commemorative  sacrifice  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  and  something  even  more  than  this,  of  which  we 
have  yet  to  speak.     St.  Paul,  in  the  passage  to  which  we  have  above 
referred,  compares  our  altar  to  that  in  the  Jewish  tabernacle ;  and  the 
question  is  how  far  are  we  to  follow  his  comparison  P    There  cannot, 
of  course,  be  identity,   otherwise  it  is  no  longer  a  comparison;  but 
there  must  be  a  striking  similitude,  otherwise  the  comparison  is  weak 
and  unworthy  of  an  inspired  apostle.     In  this  case  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  worship  appears  to  consist  in  their 
both  having  an  altar,  a  sacrifice,  and  a  victim ;  and  the  diOTerence  be- 
tween them  is  that  ours  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  living  victim.      In 
the  one  ceremonial  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  was  ofifered,  in  the 
other  is  ofifered  the  unbloody  sacrifice  of  a  crucified  Saviour.    It  seems 
absurd  to  confine  our  worship  to  a  mere  commemoration,  inasmuch  as 
this  is  to  represent  the  office  of  the  priest  as  useless.     Every  member 
of  the  congregation  is  capable  of  maicing  a  commemorative  sacrifice ; 
and  so  far,  if  he  chooses  to  be  schismatical,  each  one  can  be  his  own 
priest  and  sacrifices      But  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  sacrifice 
in  the  eucharist  is,  that  no  man  can  take  upon  himself  the  office  of 
presenting  it,  unless  he  be  ordained  of  God,  as  was  Aaron.      Under 
the  Mosaic  laws  the  priests  ofifered  living  victims,  and  none  presumed 
to  interefere  with  them,  unless  they  incurred  the  danger  of  joining  the 
gainsaying  of  Korah.      The  apostles,  however,  received  commandment 
to  put  a  stop  to  these  expiations  for  sin,  since  it  was  no  longer  "  pos- 
sible that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  should  take  away   sin."     But 
"  he  taketh  away  the  first  that  he  may  establish  the  second  ;*'  he  for- 
bids the  ofiering  of  slaughtered  victims,  and  substitutes  in  its  place  the 
unbloody  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb,  once  slain  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 
The  parallel  between  the  two  rites  may  be  traced  to  a  certain  point,  but 
then  the  Christian's  worship  becomes  transcendently  superior,  and  the 
parallel  is  no  longer  traceable.     We  can  now  see  mysteries.     The  pious 


^  Aid  ydp  Tovro  wq  ioixt  xal  trra^vXAg  rtfi  Trarpiap^y  irpo(r^kpov<nv  Iv  r^i 
9v(rta(TTfipitD  Tov  Qdov  vaov  r&v  BXa%cpv(5v. — Schol.  Bals.  in  Apost.  Can. 

'  El  TIC  liriffKowof,  ^  irpiffPvrtpoQ  trapd  ttiv  tov  Kvpiov  didra^iv  t-^v  itri  ry 
Ov(rig,j  vpocnvkyKy  'iripa  riva  iirl  rb  Qvoiaarripiov,  fi  }ik\i,  fi  ydXa,  ij  dvri  olvov 
aiKipa,  ^Evirtjdivrd,  ^  6pveiQ,  ij  ^wfiTiva,  f;  6<nrpia,  trapd  rrjv  (^iara|iv,  KaOai- 
ptitrBut'  nXrjv  viStv  xl^piav,  T<f  Kaip<^  ry  ^eovri.— S.  S.  Apost.  Can.  iv. 
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Israelite  saw  with  delight  the  officiating  priest  bring  his  beasts  to  the 
altar,  not  because  he  saw  any  essential  usefulness  in  the  rite,  but  simply 
because  God  had  commanded  such  a  performance.  You  cannot  say  that 
the  Jewish  worshipper  believed  he  was  typifying  a  Messiah  about  to 
die  for  him ;  and  therefore  he  could  not  have  comprehended  precisely 
the  method  of  reconciliation,  an  idea  of  which  his  sacrifice  was  intended 
to  convey ;  and  therefore  his  faith  was  restricted  to  the  belief  of  God's 
revelation,  shown  by  an  implicit  obedience  to  it.  But  that  which  they 
believed  only  we  may  be  said  now  to  see  ;  for  the  wonderful  crucifixion 
of  a  Saviour,  and  all  things  which  he  suffered  for  our  redemption,  are 
exhibited  to  our  view,  and,  to  use  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  in  his  epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  •'  Christ  Jesus  is  evidently  set  forth  crucified  amongst 
us."  We  again  as  it  were  see  and  handle  the  Word  of  Life.  We  agwn 
see  him  suffering  inexpressible  agony  in  Gethsemane ;  we  again  (yet 
not  all  of  us,  but  only  the  strong  in  faith)  see  him  lifted  up  and  dyiiiff, 
as  he  died  once  for  all,  upon  that  cursed  tree.  He  who  is  great  be- 
cause he  IS  humble  in  faith  can  alone  behold  this ;  •'  the  disputer  of 
this  world  "  is  as  ignorant  of  what  we  are  witnessing  as  the  babe  that 
is  unborn.  ^ 

But  now  surely  we  are  appi^oaching  teiribly  near  to  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass ;  siurely  we  are  treading  very,  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  pur- 
blind papists  —  not  so,  kind  reader.  We  are  merely  stating  the  faith  of 
antiquity,  and  of  the  holiest  and  best  of  the  fathers  of  our  reformed 
church.  You  know  the  schismatic  priests  of  the  church  of  Rome  make 
their  deluded  followers  swallow  a  most  indigestible  error,  for  they  tell 
them  that  that  very  wafer,  which  is  made  perhaps  of  wheat  grown  on 
their  own  farms,  and  ground  in  their  own  mills  ^  they  tell  them  that 
IS  no  longer  what  it  was,  but  is  converted  into  a  totally  diflferent  sub- 
stance. Consequently  they  pretend  to  offer  up  numerous  atonements 
m  the  persons  ot  many  Christs,  and  deprive  of  its  validity  the  one  creat 
sacrifice  upon  the  cross.  But  we  do  not  forget  that  a  sacrament  is  a 
sign  of  something  signified;  we  do  not  -  forget  that  God  has  given  us 
reason  as  a  guide  to  strengthen  our  belief  in  revelation  ;  we  do  not  for- 
get  that  we  are  beings  endowed  with  sense,  and  not  intended  to  take 
a  part  in  any  senseless  mummery.  The  bread  and  wine  are  symbols 
only,  but  yet  m  a  manner  in  which  bodUy  eve  cannot  see,  nor  human 
tongue  declare,  nor  pen  of  r^dy  writer  explain,  they  are  really  and 
truly  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  and  therefore  we  are  accustomed 
to  say,  after  the  manner  of  those  of  old  time,  that  when  the  priest  of- 
fers them  at  the  alter,  he  makes  a  sacrifice,  albeit,  a  bloodlew  one,  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Chnst.  That  we  are  not  merely  stating  what 
we  cannot  prove,  when  we  say  that  those  of  old  time  believed  this,  we 
shalljust  bring  you  a  few  select  passages  to  show  ^m  that  the  earliest 
fathers  of  the  church  Cathohc,  and  the  fathers  of  the  Church  of  England 
considered  that  Christ's  body  and  blood  were  connected  with  the  elements  • 
and,  secondly,  that  they  also  called  the  eucharistical  rite  a  sacrifice  St' 
Chrysostom  said  that  that  which  we  call  bread  is,  after  consecration" 


»  'Q  VoXXwv  ov  iravri  ^tuivircu,  iXXJJ  rif  4<rflX6c. 
04f6fi(er  &  EKdepyi,  Kai  ItraSfAiff  oiirort  Xtroi.— Callim. 
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rightly  esteemed  the  Lord's  hody,  although  the  nature  of  hread  remains.  ^ 
Tertallian  says  that  the  bread  which  tne  Saviour  took  and  distributed 
to  his  disciples  at  his  last  supper  became  his  body. '  But  bow  might 
not  passages  from  the  fathers  be  multiplied  ?  Bishop  Ridley^  in  his 
trial  at  Oxford  acknowledged  the  real  presence ;  and  the  aged  Latimer 
said  thus  :  '<  And  this  same  presence  may  be  called  most  fitly  a  real  pre* 
sence,  that  is,  a  presence  not  fancied,  but  a  true  and  a  faithful  presence. 
Which  thing  I  here  rehearse,  lest  some  sycophant  or  scomer  should  sup- 
pose mee,  with  the  anabaptistes,  to  make  nothing  else  of  the  sacra- 
ment but  a  naked  and  a  bare  signe."*  Bishop  Bramhall  also  said,  *'  No 
genuine  son  of  the  Church  of  England  did  ever  deny  a  true  real  pre- 
sence.-*' ^  Bishop  Taylor  said,  **  The  symbols  become  changed  into  tlie 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  after  a  sacramental,  that  is,  a  real  manner, 
'  so  that  all  that  worthily  communicate  do  by  faith  receive  Christ  really, 
effectually,  and  to  all  the  purposes  of  his  passion."  ^  Archbishop  Wake, 
also :  *'  The  bread  and  wine,  after  consecration,  are  the  real,  but  the  spi- 
ritual and  mystical  body  of  Christ."*  Here,  also,  we  might  go  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  this  article  in  quoting  authorities,  but  we  forbear. 
That  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  writers  believed  also  in  a  sacrifice  is  evi- 
dent. It  is  called  by  that  name,  and  no  other,  in  the  canons  of  the  holy 
apostles ;  and,  although  we  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  these  were  ac- 
tually written  by  the  finst  apostles,  yet  they  are  undoubtedly  expressions 
of  their  opinions,  and,  as  they  are  cited  by  St.  Cyprian,  must  have  been 
compiled  at  a  very  early  period.  St  Cyprian  himself,  in  his  treatise 
on  the  Lord  8  supper,  calls  it  *'  a  holocaust  for  healing  from  infirmities, 
and  purging  from  iniquities.**^  St.  Augustine  declared  it  was,  by  all, 
called  a  sacrifice,  and  was  a  sign  of  the  true  sacrifice.  ^  In  another  place 
we  find  him  asserting  that  it  is  called  a  sacrifice  '*  because  the  passion, 
death,  and  crucifixion  of  Christ  are,  in  a  significant  mystery,  made  by 
the  hands  of  the  priest.***  And  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  great  and  good 
of  our  own  church,  Bishop  Taylor's  words  are  very  explicit :  "  As  Christ 
is  a  priest  in  heaven  for  ever,  and  yet  does  not  sacrifice  himself  afresh, 
nor  yet  without  a  sacrifice  could  he  be  a  priest,  but,  by  a  daily  ministra- 
tion and  intercession,  represents  his  sacrifice  to  God,  and  ofiers  himself 
as  sacrificed ;  so  he  does  upon  earth  by  the  ministry  of  his  servants ;  he 


'  Sicut  antequam  sanctificetur  panis,  panem  nominamus,  diving  autem  Ulum 
sanctiflcante  gratift,  mediante  sacerdota,  liberatus  quidem  est  ab  appellatione  paois, 
digDtts  aatem  habitus  est  omnia  corporis  appellatione,  etiamsi  natura  panis  in  eo  pcr- 
mansit — Epist.  ad  CsBsariam. 

'  Acceptum  panem  et  distributum  discipulis  corpus  suum  ilium  fecit  Contra 
Mar.     Lib.  iv.  c.  40. 

»   Word.  Ecc.  Biog.  vol.  iii,  p.  177.  *  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  15. 

*  Essay  on  the  *<  Real  Presence  and  Spiritual  of  Christ  in  the  blessed  Sacrament, 
proved  against  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation." 

'  Discourse  on  the  Holy  Eucharist,  chap.  ii. 

^  Iste  calix,  benedictione  solemni  sacratus  ad  totius  hominis  vitam  salutemque 
proficit;  simul  medicamentum  et  holocaustum  ad  sanandas  infirmitates  et  purgan- 
das  iniquitates  existens. 

*  Quod  ab  ominibus  appeUatur  sacrificium,  signum  et  veri  sacrificii,  in  quo  caro 
Christi  post  assumptionem  per  sacramentum  memoria  celebratur.  Contra  Faus- 
tum,  lib.  X.  0,2.  ... 

'  Vocaturque  ipsa  immolatio  carnis  quae  sacerdotis  manibus  fit  Christi  passio, 
mors,  crucifixio  non  rei  veritate  sed  significante  mysterio.     August,  apud  Gratian. 
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is  ofiered  to  God,  that  is,  he  is,  by  prayer  and  the  sacrament,  represented 
or  offered  up  to  God  as  sacr^ced,  which,  in  effect,  is  a  celebration  of 
his  death,  and  the  applying  it  to  the  present  and  future  necessities  of  the 
church,  as  we  are  capable,  by  a  ministry  like  to  his  in  heaven.  It  fol- 
lows, then,  that  the  celebration  of  this  sacrifice  be,  in  its  proportion,  an 
instrument  of  appl3dng  the  proper  sacrifice  to  all  the  purposes  which  it 
first  designed.  It  is  ministerially,  and  by  application,  an  instmment  pro- 
pitiatory ;  it  is  eucharistical,  it  is  an  homage,  and  an  act  of  adoration ; 
and  it  is  impetratory,  and  obtains  for  us  and  for  the  whole  church  all 
the  benefits  of  his  sacrifice,  which  is  now  celebrated  and  applied :  that  is, 
as  this  rite  is  the  remembrance  and  ministerial  celebration  of  Christ's  sa- 
crifice, so  it  is  destined  to  do  honour  to  God,  to  express  the  homage  and 
duty  of  his  servants,  to  acknowledge  his  supreme  dominion,  to  give  him 
thanks  and  worship,  to  beg  pardon,  blessings,  and  supply  of  all  our 
needs."  ^ 

We  have  thus  copied  a  rather  long  extract,  because  all  of  it  applies  so 
strongly  to  the  point  we  are  urging.  Bishop  Taylor  was  a  man  whose 
orthodoxy  I'emained  unshaken  through  Rood  report  and  evil  report ;  who 
thought  of  what  he  wrote,  and  wrote  what  he  thought;  and  who  thought 
not  upon  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  but  after  the  exercise  of  his 
sound  judgment  had  been  brought  to  bear.  Dean  Brevint*s  words  are 
these :  "  All  comes  to  this :  first,  that  the  sacrifice,  as  it  is  itself  and 
in  itself,  can  never  be  reiterated  ;  yet,  by  way  of  devout  celebration  and 
remembrance,  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  reiterated  every  day.  Secondly, 
that  whereas  the  holy  eucharist  is  by  itself  a  sacrament,  wherein  God 
offers  unto  all  men  the  blessings  merited  by  the  oblation  of  his  Son, 
it  likewise  becomes,  by  our  remembrance,  a  kind  of  sacrifice  also; 
whereby,  to  obtain  at  his  hands  the  same  blessings,  we  present  and 
expose  before  his  eyes  that  same  holy  and  precious  oblation  once  of- 
fered."» 

Now  we  think  it  is  clear  that  fathers  whose  orthodoxy  is  unquestioned, 
and  divines  who  have  been  the  ornaments  of  our  Church,  have  always 
held  that  there  was  a  sacrifice  in  the  eucharist.  Moreover  they  did  not 
mean  to  speak  only  of  a  sacrifice  0/  prayer  and  praise,  or  any  such 
spiritual  offering,  which  Christians  may  make  in  the  privacy  of  their 
closets  if  they  please,  nor  did  they  mean  to  speak  of  a  sacrifice  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  presented  as  a  thanksgiving  to  the  God  of  harvest,  nor 
even  did  they  simply  speak  of  a  commemorative  sacrifice,  but  of  an  actual 
sacrifice,  of  the  representatives  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  In  the 
words  of  the  learned  Dr.  Donne ;  '*  it  is  the  ordinary  phrase  and  manner 
of  speech  in  the  fathers  to  call  that  a  sacrifice,  not  only  as  it  is  a 
commemorative  sacrifice,  (for  that  is  amongst  ourselves,  and  so  every 
person  in  the  congregation  may  sacrifice,  t.  e,,  do  that  in  remembrance 
of  Christ),  but  as  it  is  a  real  sacrifice  in  which  the  priest  doeth  that  which 
none  but  he  does,  t.  e.,  really  to  offer  up  Christ  crucified  to  Almighty 
God,  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  so  as  that  that  very  body  of  Christ 
which  offered  himself  for  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  upon  the  cross,  once  for 
all,  that  body,  and  all  that  that  body  suffered,  is  offered  again  and  present- 
ed to  the  Father ;  and  the  Father  is  entreated,  that  for  5ie  merits  of  that 


*  Life  of  Christ.  *  On  the  Christian  Sacrifice. 
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person  so  presented  and  offered  unto  him,  and  in  contemplation  thereof, 
he  will  be  merciful  to  that  congregation,  and  apply  those  merits  of  his 
to  their  particular  souls."  ^ 

If,  then,  this  is  a  sacrifice  so  actual  that  it  is  of  a  nature  infinitely 
superior  to  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  it  follows  that  the  particular  erection 
upon  which  it  is  presented  is  literally  and  strictly  speaking  an  altar,  and 
that  this  is  the  same  altar  of  which  St.  Paul  writes,  when  he  asserts, 
"  we  have  an  altar,"  and  of  which  the  Saviour  speaks,  when  he  directs 
us  to  lay  our  gift  upon  the  altar.  This  is  that  which  has  succeeded  to 
the  Jewish  tabernacle,  this  is  that  on  which,  instead  of  bleating  sheep 
or  reeking  entrails  of  the  paschal  lamb,  is  offered,  the  unbloody  sacri- 
fice of  the  spotless  Lamb  once  slain  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  And,'  if 
there  ever  was  a  time  when  this  all-important  structure  required  the 
arguments  of  man,  to  enchance  its  value  in  his  eyes,  it  is  now  that  the 
unblushing  dissenter  degrades  it  into  a  table  for  his  carnal  symposium ; 
that  the  sons  of  mother  Church  are  traitors  to  her  cause,  and  are  siding 
with  her  worst  opponents  in  proving  the  non-entity  of  a  Christian  sac- 
crifice;lnow  that  the  reverential  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  who 
feel  ana  testify  their  respect  for  that  altar,  which  St.  Paul  has  invested 
with  so  much  dignity,  are  branded  with  a  charge  of  heresy,  and  are  injured 
by  the  foul  suspicion  being  whispered  abroad  that  they  are  wishing  to 
strengthen  the  schism  which  the  church  of  Rome  has  originated  in  this 
realm,  and  which  in  reality  they  most  bitterly  bewail. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

No.  I. 

THE   FBOPLE   DELUDED. 

"  Kairoi  HSoixa  iroXKa'  ro^c  rt  yap  rpoirovc 
Toife  T&v  Aypoixuv  oUa  xaif>ovrac  ff^dpa, 
*Bav  Tie  aifToi^e  tifXoyy  kui  rijv  ir6\tv 
'Avr^p  d\aZu)v  kuI  diKaia  KaSixa. 
K'avravda  \av9dvov<r*  dntfivoXiJfUvoi." 

Aristopb.  Acbarn.,  340 — 344. 

How  truly  the  master  mind  of  Aristophanes  could  portray  the  utter 
inability  of  the  Athenian  democracy  to  legislate  for  itself,  or  to  form 
an  unbiassed  judgment  on  subjects  that  concerned  its  temporal  in- 
terest, need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  to  those  who  are  not  wilfully 
blind  to  the  example  which  history  has  recorded  for  our  instruction. 
Much  less  need  there  many  words  to  insist  upon  the  awful  similarity 
which  exists  between  his  graphic  descriptions  and  the  character  of 
the  multitude  in  the  present  day ;  it  were  but  to  repeat  an  oft-used 
comparison  to  speak  of  the  itching  ears  which  drink  in  the  flattering 
accents  of  a  political  spouter,  or  a  self-appointed  religious  teacher, 
with  the  same  avidity  as  that  whereby  they  were  led  about  according 


^  Sermon  on  Rom.  xii.  11. 
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to  the  fancies  of  the  factious  demagogue;  they  will  listen  to  an  Owen 
or  O'Connell  now  as  erst  they  would  follow  the  dictates  of  a  Cleon. 
Strange  anomaly  indeed  it  is,  that  the  mob  should  be  at  once  a  tyrant^ 
and  a  slave;'  yet  such  are  the  inconsistencies  which  naturally  result 
when  men  throw  off  the  restraints  of  authorized  authority,  and  con- 
stitute themselves  the  arbiters  of  what  is  good  for  them.     It  is  not 
necessary  here  to  dwell  upon  the  reasons  which  (had  we  no  expe- 
rience) would  form  en  d  priori  argument  against  the  growing  evil  of  the 
voluntary  system,  whether  in  politics,  in  morals,  or  religion  ;  nor  is  it 
intended  to  frighten  the  independent  spirit  of  our  modem  speculators 
by  denying  in  toto  the  right  and  efficacy  of  private  jwc/gfwienf — that 
favourite  vision  on  which  the  vanity  of  man  delights  to  ponder ;  suf- 
fice it  here  to  repeat  a  suggestion  which  was  more  than  hinted  at  in 
olden  times  by  the  greatest  of  all  heathen  philosophers,  namely,  that 
legislation  is  a  matter  of  such  infinite  difficulty,  and  requiring  such 
deep  discernment,    that  the    necessary  qualifications  for  it  cannot 
be  generally  possessed,  but  must  be  confined  exclusively  to  a  few 

(Kri  tva  Xaptiv  rat  6\lyovt  (^fov,  fj  iroXXovc  cv  ^povovvraC)   Kai  iwafUvovQ 

vofioOtreiv  ral  ^u:a^«v._Arist.  Rhet.  I.  1.)  Add  to  this  consideration 
of  the  untutored  minds  and  general  ignorance  and  iniudiciousness 
which  cannot  but  prevail  amongst  the  multitude  who  have  not  time 
(even  if  they  had  abilities)  so  much  as  to  think  upon  those  difficulties 
which  they  would  fearlessly — I  do  not  say  how  modestly — undertake 
to  decide  for  themselves ;  add  to  this  the  tendency  of  falsehood  to  be 
predominant  in  the  minds  of  men  rather  than  truth,  because  it  is 
more  adapted  to  the  depravity  of  our  nature;  take  a  farther  proof 
from  the  love  of  novelty,^  which  leads  men  to  disregard  the  most 
pure  and  ancient  institutions  of  their  country ;  and,  then,  though  all 
the  other  arguments  which  might  have  been  adduced,  and  which 
have  been  adduced  on  this  vexata  questiOf  be  not  now  taken  into 
consideration,  yet  that  which  is  now  cried  down  as  the  arbitrary 
assumption  of  power  within  the  hands  of  a  few  would  rather  seem  to 
be  a  happy  provision  for  the  country,  wherein  the  cares  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  state  are  shifted  from  the  shoulders  which  are  too  weak 
to  bear  them,  to -the  keen  heads  and  strong  judgments  of  those  whom 
rank  has  invested  with  the  unenviable  responsibility. 

It  is  indeed  an  Utopian  vision  to  suppose  that  men  can  be  brought 
to  think  thus  soberly  upon  the  subject :  so  long  as  public  agitators, 
whether  against  the  state,  in  the  character  of  leaders  of  a  faction,  or 
against  the  church,  as  the  schismatical  teachers  of  dissent,  shall  pour 
into  the  ears  of  the  deluded  populace  the  airy  nothings  of  liberty  and 


^  "EvfifiipovvrdQ  Tt  &vayKaiov  tivovQ  tlvtu  Kcd  ralQ  rvoawiffi  xal  rai^  ^^uo- 
KparloiC'  Kai  ydp  6  dfifiot  clvai  poifKtrai  fi6vapxoQ,  Aio  Kai  6  xSXcUi  wAp*  a/i^ 
^orkpoic  IvTifMQ,  irapd  fUv  toXq  i^rtfiotQ  6  9i|fiay«>y6c  (iari  ydp  6  Stifiaytyhg  rov 
omu>v  KdXa^,  wapd  $k  toXq  rvpdwoic  ol  rair€iv&£  bfuXovvrt^,  Sircp  ivrlv  Ipyov 
KoXaKtaC' — ^Arist.  Pol.  ▼.  11. 

*  AovXoi  Svrcc  r&v  dr6irw, — Thuc.  iii.  38. 

*  Mcra  KcdvoTfiroc  fikv  \6yov  Apurrot  avaraoBcUf  furd  MoKifiaafuvov  21  |ii) 
CvvlVc<r9ai  kOkXtiv  fovXoi  ivrt^  tAv  dti  AThvUv,  vtrtpSirrcu  9k  tAv  iiutBortav, — 
Tbuc.  iii.  38. 
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independence :  so  long  as  the  worst  passions  of  human  nature  be 
appealed  to,  and  the  pride  and  self-sufficiency  of  man  be  flattered 
under  the  specious  garb  of  a  scheme  of  moral  renovation,  or  spiritu- 
ality in  religion :  so  long,  in  short,  as  dignities  shall  be  evil  spoken 
of,  and  constituted  authority  shall  be  despised,  so  long  shall  licen- 
tiousness be  rampant  in  our  land,  and  ^be  voice  of  Heaven  speaking 
through  the  church  shall  be  treated  as  a  thing  of  nought.  Whilst 
such  IS  the  case,  this  poor  country  may  tremblingly  look  for  the  Al- 
mighty's fiat  of  extermination,  which  (it  may  be)  is  only  yet  kept 
back  for  the  sake  of  those  few  righteous  men  who  secretly  work  for 
the  recovery  of  their  lapsed  country,  and  whose  silent  prayers  ascend 
to  Heaven  as  the  incense  of  the  saints  on  earth. 

Yet  let  us  not  despair ;  the  prospect,  though  dismal  indeed  it  be, 
is  not  so  dark  but  that  there  are  beams  of  mercy  in  the  distance, 
which  well  may  cheer  our  hearts  in  the  hope  that  they  are  yet  in  store 
for  us ;  the  cry  of  wickedness  is  indeed  so  loud  as  to  drown  the 
voice  of  teaching  and  remonstrance,  but  who  shall  say  that  God's 
voice  will  not  yet  be  heard,  tljough  instead  of  the  still  small  voice, 
it  assume  the  awful  ^  tones  of  thunder  ?  The  timid  heart  may  be 
apt  to  feel  some  misgivings,  when  it  sees  the  judgment  which  God 
permits  covering  the  earth  (as  a  flood)  with  faction  and  with  schism, 
but  still  there  is  an  ark  which  shall  ride  unhurt  upon  the  tempestuous 
waters,  and  bid  defiance  to  the  waves  that  dash  against  its  side,  and 
which  shall  eventually  land  its  faithful  crew  upon  the  mount  of 
Ararat  in  Heaven :  that  ark  is  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  alas  for 
those  who  shall  leave  it  in  these  times  of  peril. 

The  safety  of  the  country,  without  a  question,  rests  on  the  main- 
tenance of  the  church  as  the  national  religion.  And  though  the 
poor  man  has  been  taught  by  factious  persons  to  despise  the  privilege 
of  belonging  to  Christ's  Church,  and  to  take  the  word  of  some  bold 
adventurer  for  the  doctrines  and  method  of  salvation,  though  he  has 
left  the  communion  of  saints,  and  turned  his  back  upon  the  ancient 
fabric  in  which  his  fathers  knelt  and  worshipped,  yet  shall  not  we 
feel  pity  for  his  delusion,  and  seek  to  bring  him  back  into  the  right 
way,  and  provide  him  with  that  which  is  emphatically  the  '*  Poor 
Man's  Church,"  though  for  a  while  he  may  reject  the  offer? 

Our  forefathers  felt  so  deeply  the  danger  of  trusting  to  the  volun- 
tary fancies  of  the  human  heart  in  the  all-important  matter  of  re- 
ligion, that  they  held  it  to  be  an  imperative  duty  to  adopt  the  Church 
of  Christ  as  an  essential  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  state.  Nor 
let  the  liberalists  of  the  present  age  be  shocked  if  it  be  contended 
that  such  an  act  exhibited  greater  wisdom  than  the  infidel  schemes 
of  modern  utilitarians,  and  deeper  piety  than  the  cant  of  modern 
sectaries.  Shall  it  be  said  that  we  can  calmly  see  the  poor  man  reft 
of  his  church,  and  banished  from  its  ordinances?  If  we  are  church- 
men, and  really  believe  that  the  church  is  the  channel  of  covenanted 
grace,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us  to  witness  the  daily 
attempts  that  are  being  made  by  the  united  body  of  Romanists  and 
dissenters  to  sever  the  holy  union  which  now  exists  between  church 
and  state,  and  so  to  rob  the  lower  orders  of  the  due  ministration  of 
the  sacraments  as  now  provided  for  them. 

VOL.    II,  4    P 
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The  unity  of  the  one  Catholic  Church,  the  apostolical  succession 
which  conveys  authority  to  its  ministers,  the  expediency  as  well  as 
positive  neceisity  of  episcopal  government,  and  the  scriptural  nature 
of  an  established  religion,  are  all  points  which  have  been  long  and 
often  dwelt  upon,  and  proved  beyond  a  doubt  to  all  but  the  most 
sceptical  and  disbelieving.    This  is  the  ground  which  a  consistent 
churchman  must  assume,  and  it  is  the  ouly  one  on  which  he  may 
safely  rest  his  cause.     He  cannot  unite  with  that  school  of  expe- 
diency which  would  merge  his  higher  principles  of  catholic  truth; 
and,  though  the  fashionable  mania  may  be  spread,  to  make  such  advo- 
cates as  Dr.  Chalmers  the   champion  of  what  political  churchmen 
look  upon  only  as  the  Established  Church,  he  feels  there  are  nobler 
principles  at  stake,   the  maintenance  of  the   Episcopal  Church  of 
Christ      In  the  support  of  that — the  only — church,  he  looks  for 
the  perpetuation  of  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  and  the  poor  mans 
participation  in  them. 

Or,  if  we  regard  the  matter  as  lovers  of  our  country,  besides  inte- 
resting ourselves  in  the  welfare  of  the  souls  of  our  individual  brethren, 
we  cannot  but  see  that  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  dissenters  upon 
our  most  holy  faith  are  fast  weakening  that  bond  of  union  which  alone 
can  make  a  nation  prosperous,  and  are  silently  but  most  effectually 
preparing  the  way  for  Romanism,  whose  ambition  looks  forward  to 
the  time  (which  God  in  his  mercy  avert!)  when  the  church,  as  re- 
stored to  something  like  her  primitive  purity  at  the  awful  period  of 
the  reformation,  shall  be  swept  from  the  face  of  England,  and  leave 
a  gap  where  popery  may  step  in,  and  assume  the  spiritual  despotism 
which  in  former  times  she  strove  to  claim. 

Whether,  then,  on  the  principles  of  patriotism,  or  from  the  higher 
and  nobler  conviction  of  the  divine  appointment  of  the  holy  church, 
within  whose  pale  we  must  look  for  our  salvation,'  we  cannot  be  silent 
in  these  days  of  schism  and  rebellion  ;  we  cannot  be  so  unjust  to  our 
poorer  brethren  as  to  leave  them  in  the  snares  of  the  wily  demagogue 
or  the  visionary  enthusiast;  we  cannot  allow  them  to  be  charmed 
to  their  destruction,  even  though  they  would  repel  the  proffered  hand 
that  would  rescue  them  from  their  danger.  The  specious  arguments 
of  the  teachers  of  dissent  may  win  their  way  upon  those  untutored 
souls  who  measure  truth  by  sound  and  not  by  substance.  The  sophistry 
of  the  infidel  philosopher  of  the  present  day  may  even  induce  doubts 
upon  those  most  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  by  which  alone  men 
can  look  for  peace  in  this  world,  or  happiness  in  the  world  to  come ; 
and  so,  because  theirJfanoy  may  be  pleased,  their  pride  be  flattered, 
and  the  evil  passions  of  their  nature  may  be  gratified,  the  unhappy 
victims  of  the  machinations  of  the  devil  may  range  themselves  on  the 
very  side  of  the  evil  spirit  who  is  working  their  destruction,  and  in 
loud  and  specious  accents  may  demand  the  rights  of  private  judgment, 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  independence.  The  picture  is  too  real  to 
need  farther  illustration. 

Let  us  then  defend  these  deluded  men  from  their  infatuated  selves ; 
we  appeal  to  the  people  of  England  against  them,  yet  in  their  o^u 
behalf,  and  the  appeal  has  already  been  responded  to.  A  few  sad 
instances  of  deluded  chartists  led  on  by  evil-designing  men  to  their 
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own  destruction — perhaps  (unless  God  is  very  merciful)  another  list 
of  horrors  in  a  great  rebellion,  to  prove  the  evils  of  anarchy  and  inde- 
pendence— another  sectarian  despotism,  to  show  the  emptiness  of  the 
cry  of  "  liberty  of  conscience" — and  then  it  may  be  that  the  fever  will 
have  passed  away,  and  England  (though  heaven  forefend  such  fiery 
ordeal!)  may  arise  again,  and  even  in  her  ruins  smile  to  see  her 
monarchy  restored,  and  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ  again  esta- 
blished as  that  which  her  Divine  Head  hath  graciously  permitted  her 
to  be,  "  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  PEOPLE." 

F.  J.  M. 


ON   THE    CLAIMS    OF   DISSENTERS  TO    THE 
PRIVILEGES   OF   CHURCHMEN. 

ON    THE   CASE    MASTIN   V,   ESCOTT. 

Sir, —  The  suit,  *'  Mastin  v.  Escott,  clerk,"  now  before  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Courts,  in  which  an  action  has  been  brought  against  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  for  refusing  to  celebrate  the  rites  of  the  church 
at  the  burial  of  one  who  had  been  baptized  among  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists, involves  several  questions  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  such  extreme  importance  that  it  will  not,  probably,  be  considered  im- 
proper for  a  clergyman  of  that  church,  pendente  lite,  to  offer  some  observa- 
tions upon  it,  with  a  view  to  bringing  before  the  court  some  considerations, 
which,  on  a  previous  occasion,  Kemp  v.  Wickes,  appear  to  have  been 
overlooked. 

I.  The  first  question  that  presents  itself  is  that  of  the  validity  of  lay 
baptism  :  for  the  person  who  is  alleged  to  have  baptized  this  child  not 
having  been  in  holy  orders,  it  seems  clear  that,  if  the  absolute  invalidity  of 
lay  baptism  can  be  established,  the  defendant  was  acting  most  properly  in 
his  refusal. 

Now,  if  we  had  nothing  but  the  Scriptures  to  guide  us  on  this  point, 
it  does  not  readily  appear  to  what  other  conclusion  we  could  arrive  but 
that  lay  baptism  is  invalid :  because  the  commission  to  baptize  was 
given  to  the  apostles  only  ;\  the  promise  of  continual  presence  in  the 
administration  of  it  to  them  only ; '  and  the  promise  to  ratify  in  hea- 
ven what  was  done  on  earth  to  them  only;^  nor  is  there  any  instance 
recorded  in  the  Scri[ltures  of  Christian  baptism  having  been  confen'ed 
by  any  but  the  apostles,  and  those  immediately  commissioned  or  directed 
by  them.  Nor  can  the  argument  of  analogy  from  the  rite  of  circumci- 
sion, which  might  apparently  be  perfonned  by  any  one,  be'  much  insisted 
upon ;  because  it  seems  undeniable  that  the  spiritual  gifts  bestowed  by  bap- 
tism are  far  greater  and  more  unspeakable  than  the  privileges  conferred  by 
circumcision  ;  and  therefore  the  administration  of  them  may  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  have  been  more  jealously  guai'ded  and  confined  to  "  the 
stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God."     But,  if  we  interpret  Scripture,  not 
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by  our  own  private  inductions^  but  by  the  testimony  of  ibe  Churcb's 
practice,  we  are  forced  to  alter  this  opinion,  and  to  admit  the  validity  of 
lay  baptism ;  because  the  Church  at  large,  both  in  the  east  and  west, 
though  highly  disapproving  of  such  baptism,  except  in  cases  of  necessity, 
has  agreed  to  receive  it.     The  received  opinion  and  practice  of  the  church 
in  the  w«st  may  be  gathered  from  the  canon  law.      Decret.  III.  Pars. 
De  Consecratione.     Dist.  IV.,  cc.  19.  21,  24,  36,  &c. :  and  the  judg- 
ment and  practice   of  the  Greek  church  (see   Smith's  account,  Lond., 
1680,  pp.  109,  110),  is  no  less  clearly  established;  the  foUowmg  rule 
being  printed  in  their  confessions  of  faith,  1662 :  "  It  is  not  lawful  and 
proper  for  any  one  to  baptize  but  a  lawful  priest,  except  in  time  of  neces- 
sity ;  and  then  a  secular  person,  whether  man  or  woman,  may  do  it." 
Nor  has  the  Church  of  England  exercised  that  liberty  which,    as  an  in- 
tegral portion  of  the  catholic  church,  she  possesses,  to  establish  a  disci- 
pline different  from  this :  but  though,  in  the   alteratibns  in  the  rubrics 
and  directions  concerning  baptism,  put  forth  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
and  confirmed  by  convocation  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  an  evident  dis- 
position appears  to  discourage  lay  baptism,  by  requiring  that  even  in 
cases  of  necessity  baptism  shall  be  administered  by  a  lawful   (t.  e*,  an 
episcopal)   minister;    yet  the  only  cases  in  which  the  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England  are  enjoined  to  make  use  even  of  the  conditional 
form  of  re^baptization,  is  when  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  right  words, 
or  the  right  matter,  have   been  used.     [See  rubric  at  the  end  of  the 
Office  for  Private  Baptism.]     The  church  seems  'to  have  allowed  by  her 
practice  that  there  was  reason  for  the  dread,  expressed  by  so  many  ec- 
clesiastical writers,   of  incurring  sacrilege  by  a  repetition  of  baptism, 
which  the  apostle  declares  to  be  one  ;  or  .by  treating  as  of  no  effect  the 
invocation  of  the  thrice  Holy  Name;  so  that  if  the  only  allegation  on  the 
defendant's  part  were,  that  the  child  had  only  received  lay  baptism,  it 
does  not  seem  that  this  would  justify  his  refusal  to  celebrate  the  rites  of 
the  church  for  it :  something  more  than  the  mere  silence  of  the  church 
being,  in  reason,  necessary,  to  set  aside  a  principle  which  can  be  shown  to 
have  obtained  for  at  least  1200  years  preceding ;  although  the  maxim, 
*'  where  there  is  no  law,  there  is  no  transgression,"  might  save  him  from 
legal  punishment  for  such  refusal. 

II.  The  second  question  is  that  of  the  validity  of  schismatical  bap- 
tism. For  it  appears  that  the  individual  by  whom  the  child  was  baptized 
was  not  only  not  in  holy  orders,  but  was  a  separatist  from  the  Church,  a 
leader  of  separatists,  one  who  had  gathered  a  congregation  within  the 
British  dioceses,  without  and  contrary  to  the  bishops  of  the  same,  and  in 
open  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  Church.  In  other  words,  that  he  was  a 
schismatic,  and  baptized  in  schism;  and,  consequently,  that  the  child 
had  only  received  schismatical  baptism.  And  it  is  alleged  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  validity  of  lay  baptism  mthin  the  church,  t.  e,,  by  laymen  who 
are  in  communion  with  the  church,  yet  that,  at  any  rate,  schismatical 
baptism,  t.  e,,  by  persons  who  are  in  a  state  of  separation  fi'om  the  church, 
must  be  accounted  invalid.  In  what  light,  then,  are  we  to  regard  schis- 
matical baptism  P 

Now,  if  the  question  were,  whether  baptism,  performed  with  water, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by 
schismatics,  were  to  be  counted  so  utterly  invalid  that  when  they  who 
had  received  such  schismatical  baptism  should  seek  to  be  received  into 
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the  church,  they  should  be  required  to  receive  baptism  from  the  ministers 
of  the  church,  we  shall  find  any  thing  but  a  unanimous  opinion  expressed 
by  the  church  at  large :  most  weighty  and  most  important  authori- 
ties being  to  be  alleged  on  either  side.  In  favour  of  the  vahdity  of 
such  baptism,  and  against  a  repetition  of  it,  we  have  the  canon  ap- 
pended to  the  decrees  of  the  second  general  council  (Constantinople),  and 
confirmed  by  the  96ih  of  the  Trullan  council,  enjoining  such  persons 
to  be  received  by  confirmation  or  chrUm :  we  have  the  practice  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  both  prior  to  the  council  of  Constantinople,  as  exhi- 
bited in  Pope  Stephen's  Controversies  with  St.  Cyprian ;  and  subsequently 
to  it,  as  set  forth  in  the  Canon  Law,  Deer.  iii.  P.  de  Consecrat.  Dist.  iv., 
c.  28,  29,  32,  43,  44,  &c.,  &c.,  enjoining  such  persons  t^o  be  received  by 
confirmation  or  imposition  of  hands.:  and  theprofession  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  to  this  day ;  for  in  the  Catechismus  ad  Parochos  it  is  laid  down, 
that  in  cases  of  necessity,  not  only  Christian  men  and  women,  of  what- 
ever sect  they  may  be,  may  administer  baptism,  but  even  Jews,  infidels, 
and  heretics,  provided  they  intend  to  do  what  the  church  intends.  See 
Catech.  ad  Paroch.  p.  ii.,  de  Ba}>tism.  s.  22 ;  and  though  last,  by  no  means 
unimportant,  we  have  the  decision  of  the  Scottish  bishops  in  their  synod, 
two  years  ago,  1838,  when,  having  the  case  under  their  consideration, 
they  neither  enjoined  nor  recommended  the  administration  of  baptism  to 
such  persons,  but  only  provided  (canon  17)  that  in  cases  where  the 
parties  themselves  entertained  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  their  schisma- 
lical  baptism,  the  clergy  should  confer  conditional  baptism  upon  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  against  the  validity  of  schismatical  baptism,  and  in 
favour  of  the  baptizing  anew  those  who,  from  among  the  schismatics 
should  desire  reconciliation  with  the  church,  we  have  the  decrees  of  the 
African  church  in  Cyprian's  time,  and  the  other  earlier  synods,  to  which 
he  refers  ;  and  now,  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 
The  Greeks,  on  the  separation  of  the  east  and  west,  baptized  anew  all 
who  joined  them  from  among  the  Latins,  as  I  believe  they  continue  to  do  • 
to  this  day  ;  which  we  find  the  occasion  of  grievous  complaints  and  out- 
cries from  tlie  latter,  (see  iv.  Cone.  Later.,  c.  4.)  And  the  Latins  have, 
of  late  (I  know  not  from  what  date),  adopted  the  practice,  which  they 
at  first  inveighed  against,  and  now,  notwithstanding  the  rule  cited  above 
from  the  Catechismus  ad  Parochos,  still  professedly  received  among  them, 
always,  I  believe,  baptize  anew  any  who  join  them  from  among  us. 
With  such  weighty  testimonies  in  conflict,  he  must  be  a  bold  man  who 
will  speak  dogmatically  upon  the  subject,  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done. 
The  safest  course  appears  to  be,  not  merely  to  permit,  but,  at  least,  to 
recommend  conditional  baptism  in  all  such  cases  :  thus  equally  avoiding 
the  danger  of  sacrilege  by  r^jpeating  baptism,  if  already  conferred,  and 
avoiding,  also  what  seems,  at  least,  as  great  a  danger,  namely,  the  leaving 
people  to  rest  their  salvation  on  baptism  so  doubtful  that,  concerning  it, 
the  voice  of  the  church  afifords  no  warrant  for  its  final  acceptance  in 
the  courts  above.  But  the  rules  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  at  pre- 
sent existing,  do  not  seem  to  wanant  this  course ;  the  only  cases  in 
which  conditional  re-baptization  is  openly  authorized  being  where  doubt 
occurs  as  to  the  matter  or  words. 

The  question,  however,  concerning  the  validity  of  schismatical  bap- 
tism, in  the  case  before  us,  is  not,  whether,  on  a  party  so  baptized  seeking 
reconciliation  with  the  church,  he  may  be  admitted  to  communion  by 
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confirmation  without  a  repetition  of  baptism ;  but,  whether  schismatical 
baptism  confers  a  right  to  the  privileges  of  the  church  where  the  schis- 
matical parties  have  not  sought,  and  do  not  seek,  reconciliation  with  the 
church.  For  the  schismatical  parties  who  claim  the  rites  of  the  church  for 
their  deceased  friends  have  themselves  made  no  profession  of  a  desire  for 
admission  into  the  church ;  nor  can  it  be  alleged,  in  respect  of  the 
deceased,  that  death  has  made  any  change  in  his  or  her  condition  in  this 
respect.  "  Where  the  tree  falleth,  there' it  shall  be;"*  and, "as  death 
leaves  us,  so  judgment  will  find  us."  They  who  die  in  schism,  continue 
in  schism  till  the  day  of  judgment.  The  church  has  no  power  to  release 
them  from  the  state  in  which  they  die.  The  maxim  and  doctrine  of 
discipline  concerning  the  burinl  of  such  persons  has  ever  been,  "  Qui- 
bus  non  communicavimus  vivis  non  communicemus  defunctis,**  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  canon  law,  de  Sepulturis,  c.  12,  and  in  the  writings  of 
Leo  I.,  and  other  doctors  of  the  church.  In  pursuance  of  which  prin- 
ciple, the  21st  canon  of  the  fourth  Lateran  Council,  which  was  received 
and  confirmed  in  England  by  the  fourth  constitution  of  Archbishop  Sud- 
bury, enjoined  that  every  member  of  the  church  (omnisjidelis),  who  did 
not  receive  the  communion  at  least  once  in  the  year,  namely,  at  Easter, 
in  the  year  preceding  his  death,  should  not  receive  Christian  rites  at  his 
burial :  the  remains  of  which  discipline  we  find  in  112th  of  the  canons 
of  1603,  which  enjoins  that  the  names  and  surnames  of  all  persons,  as  well 
men  as  women,  who,  being  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  received  not  the 
communion  at  Easter  shall  be  presented  to  the  bishop. 

Such  was  the  discipline  of  the  church,  and  such  the  laws  existing  on 
her  statute  book,  when  our  burial  service  was  framed ;  proving,  beyond 
exception,  that  that  office  (like  those  for  matrimony  and  churching),  was 
intended  only  for  the  use  of  thgse  who  were  in  communion  with  the 
church.  So  plain  and  undeniable  it  seems  to  be,  that,  according  to  the 
received  principles  and  discipline  of  the  churcli  in  general,  and  of  the 
Church  of  England,  down  to  the  time  of  the  framing  our  burial  service, 
the  defendant  was  justified  in  his  refusal ;  and  the  complainants  not  war- 
ranted in  claiming  the  rites  of  the  church  for  one  of  their  members. 

But  it  is  alleged  that  in  1603  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England 
underwent  an  important  relaxation  and  alteration  in  this  respect,  and  on 
the  strength  of  this  alleged  alteration  it  is  contended  that  the  claim  of  the 
complainants  can  be  established.  Whether  this  be  so  or  no  forms  (appa- 
rently) the  last  question  upon  the  case,  by  the  answer  to  which  it  seems 
probable  that  the  cause  must  be  determined.  It  is  stated,  then,  by  the 
complainants  that,  by  the  68th  canon  of  1603,  burial  is  not  to  be  refused 
*'  except  the  party  deceased  were  denounced  excommunicated  majori 
excommunicatione,  for  some  grievous  and  notorious  crime,  and  no  man 
able  to  testify  of  his  repentance  ; "  and  that  although  it  is  very  true  that 
by  the  9th,  11th,  and  12th  canons  of  the  same  year,  those  persons  are 
ordered  to  be  excommunicated  ipso  facto  who  shall  place  themselves  in 
the  position  of  the  complainants,  yet  that,  until  any  individual  liable  to 
that  censure  has  had  such  sentence  pronounced  against  him,  he  cannot  be 
excluded  from  burial,  according  to  the  canon  first  alleged.  From  which 
it  would  follow  that  the  defendant,  if  he  find  himself  aggrieved,  has  only 
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himself  to  blame,  because^  by  duly  presenting  the  parties  as  schismatics, 
he  might  have  procured  them  to  be  denounced  as  excommunicate,  accord- 
ing to  the  9th,  1 1th,  and  12th  canons  aforesaid ;  in  which  case  his  refusal 
to  celebrate  the  rites  of  the  church  would  have  been  fully  wan-anted.  In 
short,  that,  as  he  failed  to  enforce  the  discipline  of  the  church  upon  the 
parties  while  the  child>was  living,  it  is  too  late  to  attempt  to  enforce  it  u])on 
the  child  now  dead,  and  that  in  being  compelled  to  administer  the  rites  of 
the  church  improperly,  or  in  being  punished  for  not  doing  so,  he  is  only 
reaping  the  due  reward  of  his  former  negligence. 

But  to  this  the  answer,  apparently  a  suflScient  one,  seems  to  be  that  the 
church,  like  a  mother,  provides  only  for  her  own  children  —  according  to 
the  saying  of  St.  PauV  "  what  have  I  to  do  to  judge  them  that  are  with- 
out ?  "  That  until  persons  be  openly  admitted  within  her  pale,  she  has, 
and  can  have,  no  cognizance  of  their  Christian  existence ;  for  de  non  ex- 
islentibus,  et  de  non  apparentibus,  eadem  est  ratio :  and  that  the  very 
requiring  sentence  of  denunciation  of  excommunication  pre-supposes  the 
parties  to  have  been  previously  in  communion.  That,  therefore,  if  it  can 
be  shown  or  alleged  in  behalf  of  the  party  deceased,  that  she  was  in 
communion  with  the  Church  of  England  at  any  time  subsequent  to  her 
schismatical  baptism,  her  friends  will  be  entitled  to  claim  the  benefit  of 
the  68th  canon,  unless,  for  offences  after  such  reconciliation,  sentence  of 
excommunication  was  pronounced  against  her.  But  that  otherwise  they 
cannot ;  because  schismatical  baptism  in  itself  is  no  act  of  communion 
with  the  church. 

Such  at  least  (under  coirection)  seems  to  be  the  conclusion  to  which, 
under  a  due  regard  to  the  office  of  the  church,  and  to  the  honour  of  our 
Lord,  who  prayed  for  unity,  and  to  the  safety  of  men's  souls,  an  examination 
of  the  church's  rules  would  bring  us.  Nor  is  this  conclusion  otherwise 
than  according  to  the  truest  charity.  For  the  more  deeply  one  is  con- 
vinced of  the  sin  and  danger  of  any  course,  the  more  bound  is  one,  in 
charity,  by  every  means  to  bear  clear  witness  against  it.  And  to  treat 
schism  as  no  sin,  must  needs,  if  it  be  a  sin,  be  the  most  unchristian 
cruelty  to  men's  souls,  as  encouraging  them  to  continue  in  a  state  injurious 
to  their  eternal  salvation. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Arthur  Perceval. 

East  Horsley,  Nov.  14, 184-0. 

Note.  In  the  bpdy  of  this  letter  I  have  purposely  abstained  from  entering 
into  a  question  connected  with  the  68th  canon,  namely,  whether  the  term 
**  excommunicate,"  in  the  rubric  of  1660,  prefixed  to  our  burial  service,  is 
to  be  interpreted  by  the  68th  canon  of  1603,  and  not  rather  to  be  regarded 
as  substituted  for  it,  and  having  much  more  extensive  signification,  as  em- 
bracing, not  merely  those  "  openly  denounced,  excommunicated,"  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  early  discipline,  all  careless  members  of  the  church,  who,  by 
neglect  of  public  worship,  excommunicate  themselves.  The  other  enact- 
ments in  that  rubric,  which  are  all  revivals  of  the  ancient  discipline,  con- 
cerning burial,  as  it  obtained  prior  to  1603,  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
the  latter  was  the  case.     On  this  point  the  opinion  and  practice  of  the  late 
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revered  prelate  of  Moray,  the  venerable  Bishop  Jolly,  will  not  be  without 
interest.  It  is  in  a  letter,  dated  September  26th,  1833.  "  Even  in  this 
remote  comer,"  he  writes,  "  there  are  too  many  who,  by  their  total  absti- 
nence from  all  the  offices  of  the  church,  excommunicate  themselves,  (the 
most  hopeless  of  all),  and  in  such  cases  I  have  again  and  again  refused 
the  funeral  office,  and  so  declaredmyself  of  your  judgment,  with  mournful 
feeling  such  as  yours  is." 


SIGNS   OF    THE    TIMES    AND    CLEANSING    OF  THE 

SANCTUARY. 

TO    THE   EDITOR   OF   THE    EPISCOPAL    MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — ^I  was  somewhat  amused  by  the  remarks  of  your  two  correspond- 
ents, Mr.  Faber  and  a  Learner,  in  your  October  number.  Both  as- 
sume that  the  Pope  is  the  antichrist  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John,  and  that 
the  1260  years  are  drawing  near  to  a  close,  which  appear  to  me  not  yet 
to  have  commenced.  Following  the  axiom  of  explaining  the  unknown 
by  the  known,  the  obscure  by  the  clear,  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Faber  has 
committed  a  great  mistake  in  asserting  that  *'  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews  will  usher  in  the  general  conversion  of  the  Gentile  world,"  when 
St.  Paul  says,  "  that  blindness  in  part  has  happened  to  Israel,  until  the 
fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in,  and  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved." 
Therefore,  the  converse  of  Mr.  Faber's  proposition  is  the  correct  one. 
Let  us  now  see  whether  the  description  of  the  Man  of  Sin,  given  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  agrees  with  the  present  state  of  the  Rom'sh 
Church.  "  Let  no  man  deceive  you  by  any  means.  For  that  day  shall 
not  come  except  there  come  a  falling  away  first,  and  that  Man  of  Sin  be 
revealed,  the  Son  of  Perdition ;  who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above 
all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped ;  so  that  he  as  God  sitteth 
in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself  tnat  he  is  God.  Remember  ye 
not  that  when  I  was  yet  with  you  I  told  you  these  things.  And  now  ye 
know  what  withholdeth,  that  he  might  be  revealed  in  his  time.  For  the 
mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already  work ;  only  he  who  now  letteth  will  let 
until  he  be  taken  out  of  the  way.  And  then  shall  that  Wicked  be  revealed, 
whom  the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  shall 
destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming  ;  even  him  whose  coming 
is  after  the  working  of  Satan,  with  all  power,  and  signs,  and  lying  won- 
dera,  and  with  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness  in  them  that  perish ; 
because  they  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they  might  be 
saved."  Does  the  Pope  exalt  himself  "  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or 
that  is  worshipped,"  when  in  the  mass  he  bows  down  at  God's  altar,  and 
prays  '*  that  God  would  admit  him  into  the  number  of  the  saints,  not 
weighing  his  merits,  but  pardoning  his  offences,  through  Christ  our 
Lord?"  Is  his  coming  after  the  working  of  Satan  when  he  says, 
*'  through  him  (Christ),  with  Him,  and  in  Him,  to  thee,  O  God, 
the  Father  Almighty,  in  the  unity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  all  honour 
and  glory."    I  take  shame  to  myself  that  I  ever  thought  so.     If  we  turn 
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to  the  description  of  the  beast  and  false  prophet  in  the  13th  chapter  of 
Revelation^  we  find  that  blasphemy  is  the  distinguishing  mark.  Can  a 
church  which  holds  the  thi'ee  creeds  which  our  articles  assert  "  may  be 
proved  by  the  most  certain  warrants  of  Scripture "  be  accused  of  blas- 
phemy "  against  God,  hu  name,  and  tabernacle  ?  "  Surely  those  who 
moke  these  assertions  have  no  more  regard  to  truth  than  those  upon 
whom  God  will  send  a  *•  strong  delusioiu" 

Mr.  Faber  says  "  the  principle  of  consistent  exposition  compels  us  to 
set  down  the  kings  of  the  north  and  south  as  those  of  the  then  sove- 
reignties of  Syria  and  Egypt ; "  being  north  and  south  of  Jerusalem  : 
then  the  kings  of  the  East  are  not  Jews,  but  kings  from  the  other  side 
Euphrates,  which  is  east  of  Jerusalem. 

"  A  learner"  says  that  Daniel  prophesied  in  the  third  year  of 
Belshazzar's  reign,  or  the  yeai'  555  b.  c,  and  we  find  that  the  sanctuary 
and  host  were  to  be  trodden  under  loot  for  2400  years,  that  is,  till  the 
year  1845.  This  cleansing  I  take  to  be  the  restoration  and  conversion 
of  the  Jews,  after  the  taking  away  the  sacrifice  and  setting  up  the  abo- 
mination of  desolation  by  the  Romans.  Before  there  can  be  a  falling 
away,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  full  conversion ;  and,  when 
Jew  and  Gentile  shall  form  one  Church,  then  the  apostasy  may  be  ex- 
pected, and  the  Man  of  Sin  to  arise  and  rule  for  1260  years.  As  no 
person  now  lives  to  this  age,  it  is  evident  that  the  Antichrist  must  be  a 
succession  of  men. 

If  we  turn  to  the  book  of  Revelation,  this  will  appear  to  be  the  fact. 
We  are  now  living  tmder  the  sixth  trumpet,  and  the  angel  declares  that 
in  the  days  of  the  voice  of  the  seventh  trumpet  the  mystery  of  God  shall 
be  finished.  The  temple  of  God  and  altar  (that  is,  the  Church)  is  to  be 
measured  and  given  over  to  the  Antichrist  for  1260  years. 

Two  witnesses  are  to  prophesy :  they  are  the  two  olive  trees  (the  wild 
oUve,  or  Gentile  Christian,  and  the  good  olive,  or  Jewish  Christian)  and 
tfl  two  candlesticks  (the  Gentile  and  Jewish  Christian  Churches)  stand- 
ing before  the  God  of  the  earth.  The  false  prophet  shall,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  their  testimony,  overcome,  and,  to  all  appearance,  kill  them. 
Their  dead  bodies  are  to  lie  three  years  and  a  half  (that  is,  so  long  as  they 
shall  appear  extinguished)  in  the  street  of  the  great  city  (the  world,  or 
else  Jerusalem).  Then  Christianity  shall  revive  to  the  astonishment  of 
its  enemies,  the  seventh  angel  sounds,  and  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
are  become  the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ,  and  the  day  of 
judgment  is  at  hand. 

But,  in  order  to  impress  this  prophecy  more  fully  on  the  mind,  the 
apostasy  is  representea  under  the  figures  of  a  woman  clothed  with  the 
sun  (the  Church),  and  the  moon  (the  83magogue)  under  her  feet,  and 
upon  her  head  the  apostolic  slat's,  who  is  persecuted  by  a  great  red  dragon 
for  1260  years.  '  Also  under  the  figure  of  a  beast  rising  out  of  the  sea, 
and  a  false  prophet,  whose  destruction  is  set  forth  at  great  length,  and 
upon  whom  are  poured  out  the  seven  vials  full  of  the  wrath  of  God. 
But  those  who  had  gotten  the  victory  over  the  beast  sing  *'  the  song  of 
Moses,  the  servant  of  God,  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb  ;"  a  clear  proof 
that  the  Jews  were  already  converted,  and  .suffering  persecution  equally 
with  the  Gentile  Christians. 

I  have  said  jhat  "  the  kings  of  the  east"  are  not  Jews.  Justin,  the 
historian,  says  "  that  many  kings  of  the  east  met  Alexander,  with  mitres 
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and  fillets  on  their  heads,"  but  he  applies  the  term  to  the  kings  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon  as  well  as  to  the  Jews,  These  kings  of  the  east  cross  the 
Euphrates  to  make  war  with  the  Lamb,  for  we  are  told  that  "  the  kings 
of  the  earth  and  of  the  whole  world "  were  to  be  gathered  to  the 
battle. 

This  persecution  will  throw  those  of  the  Pagan  emperors  into  the 
s'lade,  and  the  contest  will  be  not  between  churches,  but  between  Christ 
and  his  Church,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  devil,  antichrist,  and  the 
world,  on  the  other.  Then  will  the  despised  Jew  stand  beside  the 
Gentile,  contending  for  the  Christian  faith  against  blasphemy  and 
infidelity. 

If  you  ask  what  city  heads  the  infidels,  the  apostle  answers  "  Mystery, 
Babylon  the  Great."  Mystery,  says  he  :  then  we  are  to  understand  that 
there  is  a  concealed  meaning,  viz.,  Rome,  and  not  Babylon,  whose 
destruction  follows.  Daniel  says  "  that  from  the  beginning  of  this 
persecution  there  should  be  1290  years,  that  is,  30  years  after  the  1260, 
and  pronounces  a  blessing  upon  him  that  cometh  to  the  1335  years,  the 
time  of  blessing,  perhaps,  alluded  to  in  Revelation  xiv.  13,  before  the 
pouring  out  the  vials  of  wrath. 

The  explanation  which  I  have  given  may  be  unsatisfactory,  but  our 
duty  is  clear.  We  are  not  to  be  alarmed,  out  to  "  keep  the  command- 
ments of  God  and  the  faith  of  Jesus,"  for  those  who  shall  attend  the 
Lamb  are  "  called,  and  chosen,  and  faithful."  And,  in  conclusion,  I 
would  recommend  Mr.  Faber,  before  he  sends  forth  another  edition  of 
his  work  on  Justification  by  faith,  to  put  the  words  "  and  it  is  God  who 
worketh  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure"  into  their  proper 
place,  the  middle  of  his  quotation  from  St.  Basil,  and  not  omit  them 
altogether.  And  when  he  is  explaining  St.  James's  words,  of  justifica- 
tion as  before  men,  to  consider  what  answer  is  to  be  given  to  these  words 
of  Bossuet :  "  If  that  justice  which  is  in  us  were  only  such  in  the  eyes 
of  men,  it  would  not  be  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  it  is  then  a  jus- 
tice, and  that  before  God,  seeing  it  is  God  himself  who  produces  it  in 
us,  by  infusing  his  charity  (and,  he  might  have  added,  his  faith)  into 
our  hearts,"  Exposition  of  Catholic  faith.  He  will  then  have  a  better 
title  to  be  called  faithful  than  he  has  at  present. 

St.  John  said  that,  in  his  time,  there  were  many  Antichrists,  and  no 
doubt  but  that  the  Pope,  when  he  claims  a  dominion  over  all  other 
bishops,  is  one ;  for  it  is  given  to  Christ  alone  to  hold  all  the  stars  in 
his  right  hand  ;  but  he  is  not  yet  the  Antichrist. 

Your  obedient  servant,         Wm.  Pinckard. 

Towcester, 'November  I6th,  1840. 


As  we  are  not  naturally  men  without  birth,  so  neither  are  we  Christian 
men  in  the  eye  of  the  church  of  God  but  by  new  birth ;  nor,  according  to 
the  manifest  ordinary  course  of  divine  dispensation,  new  born,  but  by 
that  baptism  that  both  declareth  and  maketh  us  Christians.  In  which 
respect  we  justly  hold  it  (baptism)  to  be  the  door  of  our  actual  entrance 
into  God's  house  ;  the  first  apparent  beginning  of  life,  a  seal,  perhaps,  to 
grace  of  election  before  received, — Hooker, 
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IN   SCOTLAND.^ 

Sir, — I  received  your  letter  in  due  time,  wherein  you  desire  to  know  of 
me  what  were  the  most  remarkable  alterations  in  Church  and  State  made 
by  the  Revolution  in  Scotland ;  and  telling  that  many  of  the  English, 
particularly  of  the  clergy,  do  not  think  the  Scots  fond  enough  of  the  Re- 
volution, nor  grateful  enough  for  their  delivery  from  popery  by  it,  and 
the  preservation  of  their  liberties,  the  confirmation  of  their  j)roperty,  in 
short,  for  keeping  our  constitution  from  being  pulled  to  pieces.  In  obe- 
dience to  your  commands,  I  shall  give  you  sucn  an  account  as  I  am  able 
of  the  great  and  material  changes,  without  descending  to  the  more  mi- 
nute or  circumstantial  alterations  produced  by  the  Revolution  in  Scotland, 
and  I  shall  make  no  remarks  upon  them. 

In  order  to  do  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  you,  in  the  first  place, 
a  short  sketch  of  what  was  our  constitution  be/ore  the  Revolution,  that 
you  may  the  more  clearly  perceive  what  and  how  material  the  alterations 
since  are. 

I  shall  begin  with  the  monarchy,  which,  till  the  Revolution,  was  un- 
doubtedly hereditary.  It  is  true  there  have  been  frequent  disputes  about 
the  succession,  which,  in  those  days,  never  were  founded  upon  the  po- 
pular power  of  creating  kings  or  for  election,  but  only  who  was  the  per- 
son nearest  of  kin  to  the  crown,  that  he  might  succeed ;  for  all  seemed 
to  agree  that  the  crown  should  come  to  whoever  had  the  nearest  here- 
ditary  title  to  it,  so  the  only  dispute  was  who  was  the  nearest  heir.  It 
is  also  true  that  there  were  several  rebellions  in  Scotland,  some  of 
longer,  some  of  shorter,  continuance ;  some  more,  some  less,  successful ; 
but  then,  at  length,  the  hereditary  succession  did  take  place,  and  right, 
as  it  was  then  understood,  got  the  better  of  wrong,  and  came  to  run  in 
its  old  channel;  nor  were  we  ever  blessed  with  solid  peace  but  when 

governed  by  our  hereditary  kings.  And  our  hereditary  monarchy  has 
een  conveyed  down  by  a  numerous  succession  of  kings  such  as  no  na- 
tion that  I  know  can  show  the  like ;  for  I  have  seen  a  coin  struck  in  the 
reign  of  King  James  VI.  with  this  inscription  *'  post  6  and  100  Proavos 
invicta  manent  hac  ;'*  and  there  is  an  inscription  over  one  of  the  gates  of 
Stirling  castle,  in  King  James  V.  s  time,  to  the  same  effect. 

The  parliament  of  Scotland  consisted  of  three  estates,  llie  Jirst  of 
which  was  the  bishops ;  the  second,  the  greater  and  lesser  barons ;  the 
third,  the  burghs ;  who  all  sat  together  in  one  large  room,  and  the  king 
or  his  commissioner  at  their  head,  on  a  high  throne  under  a  noble  ca- 
nopy. Nor  could  the  parliament  meet  without  the  king's  summons, 
nor  sit  nor  act  but  when  the  king  or  his  commissioner  were  sitting  upon 
the  throne,  without  being  guilty  of  high  treason.  And  such  respect  was 
paid  to  the  king  that  to  draw  a  sword  or  put  on  a  hat  in  the  parliament 
house,  while  either  he  or  his  representative  were  present  upon  the  throne, 
was  high  treason. 


1  'Mn  a  letter  from  a  Scotch  gentleman  in  Amsterdam  to  his  friend  in  London, 
f  Aindon :  printed,  and  sold  by^the  Booksellers  of  London  and  Westminster,  mdccxii." 
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The  chaocelloT  of  Scotland  was,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  president  of 
the  parliament,  and,  in  defect  of  such,  the  king  by  his  letter  appointed 
whom  he  pleased  to  be  their  president,  nor  could  they  adjourn  them- 
selves so  much  as  from  day  to  day  without  the  express  order  of  the  throne 
by  the  mouth  of  the  chancellor  or  president. 

There  were  eight  officers  of  state  who,  as  such,  sat  upon  one  of  the 
steps  of  the  throne  or  near  it,  and  had  votes  in  Parliament.  And  in 
detect  of  any  one  of  those  upon  death  or  a  vacancy,  the  king,  by  a 
letter,  did  appoint  any  one  he  pleased  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  place  of 
the  officer  of  state  so  deficient. 

When  the  Parliament  met,  one  of  the  first  things  they  were  ordered 
to  do  was  to  choose  the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  and  all  bills  were  first 
brought  before  thein,  and,  if  they  or  a  majority  did  approve  of  them, 
they  were  brought  into  the  house,  otherwise  not. 

The  crown  had  ever  the  negative,  so  that  when  a  bill  had  passed  the 
Parliament,  if  it  was  not  touched  by  the  king,  or  his  commissioner,  with 
the  royal  sceptre,  it  had  an  end.  And  many  more  prerogatives  the 
crown  had,  too  tedious  here  to  mention. 

The  bishops,  who  were  the  Jirst  estate,  sat  in  right  of  their  gees,  by 
which  likewise  their  precedency  was  determined,  and  they  all  voted 
before  the  lay  nobility. 

The  second  e&tate  consisted  of  two  sorts  of  men:  first  the  lay 
nobility,  or  greater  barons,  who  sat  by  patent :  their  honours  and  privi- 
leges were  heritable,  and  descended  to  the  nearest  in  blood  (some  few 
noblemen  however  we  have  had  who  were  only  such  for  life).  The 
second  branch  of  the  second  estate  were  the  lesser  barons,  or  com- 
missioners for  shires :  they  were  gentlemen  who,  by  holding  a  certain 
value  of  lands  of  the  crown,  were  thereby  capable  of  electing  or  of  being 
elected;  and  they  were  chosen  in  their  respective  eoonties  or  shires, 
and  so  sat  in  right  of  election  ;  and  every  shire  was  confined  to  a 
certain  number  of  them,  which  they  could  not  exceed. 

The  third  estate  was  that  of  burghs,  which  also  sat  in  right  of  election, 
and  were  likewise  confined  to  a  certain  number,  ana  were  always 
chosen  each  of  them  by  the  bench,  and  not  by  the  poll ;  that  is,  they 
were  elected  by  the  magistrates  and  the  town  council  of  every  royal  or 
king's  burgh ;  for  only  such  had  the  privilege  of  sending  commis- 
sioners or  representatives  to  Parliament.  Nor  was  the  crown  confined 
to  any  certain  number  of  nobility  or  burgh s-roj^al,  but  conld  create  as 
many  noblemen,  and  erect  as  many  towns  into  royal  burghs,  as  it 
pleased. 

We  had  another  thing  in  our  constitution  like  a  parliament,  which 
we  called  a  Convention  of  Estates,  and  which  the  king  might  call  when 
he  pleased :  and  though  it  consisted  of  the  same  sort  of  people,  in  the 
same  way  admitted  to  be  members  of  it,  as  of  parliament,  yet  in  this 
it  differed  from  a  parliament,  that  no  laws  were  made  in  a  Convention 
but  such  as  imposed  taxes;  so  that  it  was  a  legal  way  of  taxing  the 
subjects,  without  meddling  with  any  other  business.  In  a  convention 
of  estates  there  could  be  no  tacking  or  bartering  with  the  crown  for 
money  given. 

Thus  the  Revolution  found  us :  the  crown  in  full  possession  of  its 
ancient  hereditary  rights  and  power,  and  able  to  exert  itself;  the 
Church  as  fully  settled  as  laws  and  acts  of  parliament  could  possibly 
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do  it ;  and  filled  with  a  great  many  oithodox,  loyal,  and  learned  clergj- 
men ;  the  subjects  sworn  by  allegiance  to  their  hereditary  monarchy  in 
the  person  of  King  James  VII.,  then  king  dejure  and  de  facto ^  being 
without  competitor,  in  full  and  quiet  possession ;  and  the  ancient  con- 
stitution by  which  they  enjoyea  as  much  liberty  as  they  were  the 
better  for,  and  had  their  property  secured  by  excellent  laws ;  particu- 
larly the  bishops  had  a  full  right  to  their  revenues  for  life ;  courts  of 
justice  were  filled  with  judges  learned  in  the  law,  and  yeiy  just  in  their 
decisions.  There  was  profound  peace  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  the 
far  greater,  and  much  every  way  the  better,  part  of  the  nation,  were 
very  well  contented  with  their  circumstances,  and  not  at  all  desirous 
of  changes. 

The  heat  of  some  new  converts  (to  popery)  in  King  James's  time 
pushed  that  prince  on  to  some  measures  which  his  other  loyal  subjects, 
and  even  the  old  papists,  were  sorry  for;  but  vet  were  passive,  and 
would  not  rebel.  Ana,  when  an  attempt  was  made  in  parliament  to  re- 
peal the  penal  statutes,  it  was  defeated,  but  still  with  great  dutifulness  to  the 
king,  and  good  manners  to  his  representative,  though  the  generality  of  the 
papists  and  presbyterians  in  Scotland  applied  their  joint  interest  to  pro- 
mote the  repeal.  This,  by  the  way,  shows  how jl^rm  afid  strong  the  true 
church  party  was  in  Scotland  at  that  time,  in  comparison  of  all  that  were 
of  dififerent  communions,  and  dissented  from  the  cnurch. 

After  the  Prince  of  Orange  landed  in  England,  and  had  got  to  London, 
some  few  Scotch  lords,  who  happened  to  be  there  at  that  time,  did  address 
him  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  though  I  could 
never  learn  they  had  any  authority  or  commission  from  Scotland  for  so 
doing,  for  the  ministry  and  the  government  then  stood  just  as  it  had  done. 

Then  the  Prince  of  Orange  issued  out  writs,  in  his  own  name,  though 
then  &  foreigner,  calling  a  convention  of  estates  in  Scotland,  which  our 
law  gave  him  no  authority  to  do.  And  the  convention,  so  by  him  called, 
did  meet  on  the  day  by  him  appointed,  though,  indeed,  many  whom  he 
called  to  it  were  afraid  to  come  at  his  summons,  being  a  stranger,  and 
haying,  as  they  conceived,  no  authority  from  the  king  nor  by  the  laws 
for  so  doing ;  lest,  if  bis  affair  had  miscarried,  it  might  haye  been  con- 
sidered high  treason  in  them  to  have  met  without  the  king's  writ,  or  at 
least  to  act,  when  met,  without  his  authority :  and,  for  the  same  reason, 
many  who  did  come,  and  met  in  the  parliament  house  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
day  he  appointed,  did  very  soon  go  away  again  when  they  found  it  was 
not  to  act  by  the  king's  (James's)  authority,  but  by  that  of  a  stranger; 
and  some  entered  their  protestations  against  the  meeting  as  being  an  un- 
lawful assembly.  All  these  things  gave  the  presbyterians  an  opportunity 
of  managing  their  own  designs  with  much  the  less  opposition.  For  such 
a  number  of  people,  from  their  scruples,  either  not  coining  to,  or  after- 
wards leaving,  the  convention,  soon  gave  the  presbyterians  the  majority 
into  their  own  hands,  which  they  being  once  possessed  of,  contrary  even 
to  their  own  expectations,  were  not  such  fools  as  to  part  with  it,  though 
some  who  had  left  them  had  got  over  their  scruples,  and  were  willing  to 
return  ;  but  then,  no  right  nor  reason  could  induce  them  (the  presbyte- 
rians) to  admit  any  amongst  them  who  were  not  altogether  the  same  as 
themselves :  and,  the  ti*uth  is,  the  people  who  stayed  in  the  convention, 
and  voted  there,  were  so  few  that  they  looked  more  like  a  small  committee 
than  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  and  several  of  them  were  persons 
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under  ike  sentence  qf/or/eiiure  and  banishment  for  high  treason;  and 
yet  there  tbey  sat  and  voted  in  the  most  considerahle  poinU  hefote  tliem, 
before  they  were  restored  to  their  blood,  or  indemnified,  or  had  rerois' 
•ions  from  any  mortal ;  and  it  was  after  the  convention  was  turned  to 
a  parliament  that  their  forfeitures  were  rescinded/ 

The  whole  estate  of  burghs  who  were  members  of  that  convention 
were  chosen  in  such  a  manner  as  was  never  before  heard  of  or  known  in 
Scotland,  entirely  different  from  what  our  law  and  practice  did  direct. 
For  the  Prince  of  Orange  ordered  the  burghs  in  particular,  and  expressly, 
to  choose  each  its  commissioner  by  the  poll ;  and  they  were  accordingly 
chosen  by  the  mob,  who  chose  any  body  they  were  directed  to  choose, 
who,  they  were  told,  would  be  favourable  to  his  interest  who  had  invested 
them  with  a  new  power  they  never  had  before,  and  were  fond  of.  This, 
however  necessary  some  then  thought  it,  cannot  be  denied  lo  be  a  plain 
breaking  in  upon  our  constitution  in  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  a 
manifest  violation  of  our  then  standing  laws  and  customs  in  such  elections, 
and  such  as  even  the  king  could  not  have  made,  at  least  without  a  parlia- 
ment 

When  the  convention  met,  they  chose  their  president;  and  when  a 
letter  was  offered  them  from  the  king,  (James)  they  refused  to  allow  it  to 
be  read,  till  they  had  first  declared  themselves  frbe  ;  which  they  did, 
and  then  read  it  but  did  not  regard  it.  One  of  the  first  things  they  did 
afler  this  was,  to  vote  Episcopacy  a  grievance. 

Another  thing  they  did  very  early  was,  to  lay  aside  the  lords  of  tlie  ar- 
ticles, till  tlien  ever  thought  an  essential  part  of  our  parliamentary  consti- 
tution. 

Then  they  went  on  to  forfeit  the  king  in  absence  ;  which  they  did,  and 
then  offered  the  crown  and  government  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  by  this 
time  made  king  of  England.  And  he  did  most  graciously  accept  of  their 
offer.  And,  as  they  had  created  him  their  king,  so  in  return  he  would  not 
be  short  of  Uiem  in  civility ;  he  created  them  his  first  and  indeed  his  only 
parliament ;  being  so  fond  of  them  that  he  continued  them  all  his  life,  and 
also  took  care  they  should  outlive  himself  six  months,  which  they  did:  so 
that  the  last  sessions  of  the  Revolution'Convention-Parliament,  chosen 
in  the  manner  I  have  told  you,  did  sit  and  do  business  since  this  queen 
(Anne)  came  to  the  throne. 

So  soon  as  he  had  made  them  a  parliament,  he  and  they  agreed  to  con- 
firm all  that'they  had  done  as  a  convention.  Then  prelacy  was  abolished, 
and  the  bishops  no  more  looked  upon  as  part  of  the  constitution :  but 
they  did  not  pretend  episcopacy  was  sinful ;  only  they  said  it  was  not 
agreeable  to  the  inclinations  of  the  people  ;  the  meaning  of  which  was, 
they  did  not  like  it,  and  had  a  mind  to  possess  themselves  of  the  bishops' 
power,  landsf  and  revenues :  and  they  did  not  so  much  as  offer  to  keep 
the  bishops  in  their  posts  upon  any  terms  whatsoever ;  so  that  they  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  declaring  their  favour  or  dislike  to  the  revolution,  as 
bishops  in  parliament.  And  that  they  might  not  lose  the  name  of  their 
estates  of  parliament,  though  the  bishops  weje  turned  out,  they  called  the 
lay  nobility  the  first  estate,  the  lesser  barons  the  second,  and  the  burgesses 
the  third  as  formerly. 

Upon  this  noble  foundation  of  the  inclinations  of  the  people,  presby- 
tery was  then  established;  and  all  the  many  cruel  and  barbarous  hardships 
committed  by  the  rabble  in  some  western  shires,  where  presbytery  had. 
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and  has  still,  the  greatest  hold,  upon  the  bodies  and  goods  of  the  episcopal 
clergy,  were  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament,  without  allowing  them  even 
what  they  had  laboured  for,  before  they  were  turned  out  of  their  livings 
and  curacies.  Nor  did  the  parliament  take  any  care  how  either  the 
bishops,  or  the  abdicated  clergy,  or  their  families,  should  subsist.  Our 
firat  reformers  did  otherwise;  for  they  allowed  the  popish  bishops  a 
handsome  maintenance  for  their  lives ;  but  the  modern  revolution  pres- 
byterians  know  the  value  of  money  too  well  to  part  with  it  willingly. 

Tiien  presbyterian  judicatories  were  erected,  very  near  of  kin  to  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  before  which  it  has  always  been  crime  enough  to 
infer  deprivation,  if  one  is  episcopal. 

Then  followed  the  war  in  the  Highlands  :  and  after  the  death  of  the 
Viscount  of  Dundee,  and  some  other  fruitless  attempts  in  favour  of  King 
James,  the  Highlanders  at  last  laid  down  their  arms,  and  swore  allegiance 
to  King  William.  And  such  of  them  as  had  been  in  arms  against  him 
by  articles  came  under  his  protection ;  amongst  which  were  the  people 
of  Glencoe,  who  had  protections  signed  and  delivered  to  them  by  autho- 
rity, to  secure  their  safety  ;  which  notwithstanding, 

Then  followed  the  famous  k assacre  of  Glencoe  ;  in  which,  how- 
ever, not  near  so  many  were  murdered  as  were  designed  for  slaughter. 
Providence  favouring  them  with  a  hard  season,  in  which  many  of  them 
escaped.  This  massacre  had  no  foundation  in  our  law,  as  was  found  by 
that  session  of  the  parliament  which  sat  in  the  year  1695,  which  declared 
it  a  BARBAROUS  MURDER.  But  neither  the  contrivers  nor  the  executioners 
were  punished. 

Then  came  on  the  affair  of  Darien,  which,  being  a  business  of  trade, 
and  not  agreeable  to  the  Dutch,  nor  to  those  in  the  Dutch  interest  in 
the  councils  of  King  William,  the  Scots  were  discouraged  and  disap- 
pointed :  for,  in  that  whole  affair.  King  William  was  pleased  to  act  more 
like  the  Stadtholder  of  Holland  than  the  King  of  Scotland;  for  he  forbade 
wood  and  water  to  all  Scotch  subjects  in  the  West  Indies,  though  never 
known  to  be  denied  to  Jew  or  Turk. 

Afterwards  came  on  the  Union,  by  which  our  nobility  have  not  near 
so  extensive  privileges  as  they  had  before  it ;  and  indeed  we,  the  people, 
who  were  at  that  time  out  of  doors,  were  such  fools  as  to  fancy  the  par- 
liament which  made  the  Union  had  not  power  enough  to  make  such  great 
and  material  alterations  in  our  constitution,  especially  considering  we 
were  theur- persuaded,  also,  that  three  parts  of  four  of  the  nation  were 
against  it.  Nor  did  we  then  believe  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  nobility 
to  relinquish  their  hereditary  privileges  and  birthrights  upon  any  con- 
sideration, or  for  any  sum  or  equivsdent,  so  ignorant  were  we;  but  we 
were  soon  undeceived,  and  found  we  judged  wrong. 

The  Union  has  restricted  the  representation  of  Scotland  to  a  small 
number,  I  think  pretty  near  to  that  number  which  Oliver  allowed  when 
he  made  an  Union  by  proclamation  ;  that  is,  the  Scots  bear  now  much 
about  the  same  proportion  to  the  English  in  Parliament  that  Oliver 
allowed  them  then. 

We  that  were  not  members  of  that  Parliament  which  made  the 
Union  were  then  under  another  great  mistake,  for  we  had  got  a  notion 
that  in  the  Union  there  was  a  stipulation,  and  that  all  the  articles  of  the 
Union  were  to  remain  just  as  they  were  then  agreed  to ;  but  in  this  we 
have  likewise  since  seen  our  mistake  in  several  instances;  as  in  the 
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law  of  treason  in  the  management  of  our  courts  of  justice,  particularly 
that  which  we  call  the  Justice  Court,  the  power  of  which  is  taken  away 
in  effect  hy  Commissions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer. 

We  were  also  mistaken  about  the  communication  and  increase  of 
trade  ^  by  which  we  fancied  we  should  soon  become  very  rich. 

And  we  were  as  much  mistaken  about  taxes  as  any  one  thing,  for  we 
had  the  folly  to  think  a  British  parliament  would  no  more  have  taxed  our 
linen  than  the  English  woollen  cloth. 

I  only  mention  these  things  to  show  you  how  little  we  poor  outlayers 
know  of  politics,  in  comparison  of  those  who  are  admitted  into  the  secret 
of  affairs.     However,  I  hope  all  that  comes  to  pass  happens  for  the  best. 

And  now,  sir,  I  have  given  you  what  I  promised  you  at  the  beginning 
of  my  letter,  —  a  short  history  of  facts,  wherein  our  present  circum- 
stances in  Scotland  differ  from  what  they  were  before  the  Revolution,  ancl 
which  some  old  fashioned  people  have  thought  fit  to  call  by  the  ugly  word 
of  a  TOTAL  SUBVERSION.  And  now  I  beg  leave  to  sum  up  what  I  have  said, 
and  I  think  all  the  material  alterations  of  our  constitution  by  the  Revolu- 
tion are  reduceable  to  the  following  heads : 

I.  Our  ancient  hereditary  monarchy  was  made  elective  upon  the  for- 
feiture of  King  James  VIL 

II.  One  entire  estate  of  parliament,  and  that  t\ie  first  too,  was  de- 
stroyed. 

III.  Episcopacy  was  abolished,  and  presbytery  was  established,  upon 
the  inclinations  of  the  people,  though  not  the  fourth  part  of  the  people 
of  Scotland  were  then  presbyterians ;  and  the  episcopal  clergy  were 
deprived  of  their  property,  and  sent  a-graziug  without  so  much  as  any 
equivalent  being  given  them  for  their  property. 

IV.  The  method  of  electing  the  whole  third  estate  of  parliament  was 
altered  by  a  foreign  prince  without  an  act  of  parliament. 

V.  A  convention,  which,  when  duly  summoned  by  the  crown  and  by 
our  law,  could  not  meddle  in  any  business  hut  ta^es,  forfeited  an  here- 
ditary king  in  possession,  and  gave  the  crown  to  a  stranger,  and  changed 
the  whole  government^  ministry,  and  administmtion. 

VI.  A  parliament  continued  to  sit  and  act  for  many  years  without  ever 
having  been  summoned  as  a  parliament,  but  only  transubstantiated  from 
a  convention  called  as  above. 

VII.  Putting  subjects  to  death  after  the;^  had  sworn  allegiance,  and 
who  had  signed  protections  in  their  pockets  from  the  goveinment,  by  way 
of  military  execution  without  legal  trial,  was  then  first  introduced. 

VIII.  The  first  instance  of  a  king's  prohibiting  wood  and  water  to  be 
given  to  people  he  owned  for  subjects,  and  that  owned  him  to  be  their 
king,  lest  these  subjects  should  enlarge  upon  their  trade  upon  the  foot  of 
an  act  of  parliament  solemnly  given  them  by  himself,  appeared  in  the 
affair  of  Darien,  which  cost  Scotland  a'  very  great  sum  of  money,  and 
which,  if  they  had  got  leave  to  go  on  with,  might  have  given  the  Spanish 
West  Indies  to  England  a  good  while  ago,  but  this  would  have  angered 
the  Dutch. 

IX.  By  the  Union,  the  parliament  of  Scotland  is  gone  and  extinguished, 
and  the  representation  of  Scotland  in  the  parliament  of  Britain  is,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  one  single  member  more  than  the  county  of  Corn- 
wall sends  alone,  and  there  are  but  sixteen  peers  allowed  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  whose  footmen  can  be  made  hereditary  sitting  peers  of 
Great  Britain,  though  their  lordships  cannot. 
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These  I  take  to  be  the  most  material  alterations,  and  I  have  expressed 
them  in  as  little  compass  as  I  can.  And  I  am  sure  I  have  kept  my  word 
in  making  no  commentary  nor  observation  upon  them,  and  have  only  set 
down  plain  facts. 

And  now  I  beg  leave  to  say  that^  if  some  episcopal  people  in  Scotland 
be  less  passionately  fond  of  the  Revolution,  or  not  so  mighty  well  affected 
to  it  as  many  of  their  good  friends  in  England  wish  they  were ;  will  not 
the  treatment  which  they  have  met  with  from  and  under  the  Revolu- 
tion make  their  apology  in  some  measure  P  If  this  were  the  case  with  the 
English  clergy  how  would  they  like  it  P  Especially  as  they  have  never  in 
the  least  given  any  disturbance  to  even  their  persecutors  and  devourers 
the  presbyterians>  far  less  still  to  the  government  under  which  by  principle 
they  live  peaceably  and  quietly.  And  though  their  consciences  oe  some- 
what more  scrupulous  than  some  wish  they  were,  yet  surely  they  are  no 
worse  than  Jews,  who  in  the  public  courts  are  not  sworn  upon  the  gospels, 
but  upon  the  law  of  Moses,  and  who  have  leave  to  worship  God  in  their 
own  way,  though  they  deny  that  Christ  is  come ;  or  than  Quakers,  who 
are  dispensed  with  for  swearing  at  all ;  or  than  Socinians,  who  have  public 
meetings  in  London. 

No  :  they  are  true  ChristiaAs  and  sound  protestants  too,  who  hold  the 
same  faith  with  the  Church  of  England,  and  worship  God,  where  they  may, 
by  the  same  Liturgy  with  her. 

Yours  &c.     (Signed)     A.  B.  C. 

Amsterdam,  March  2Qth  (N.S,),  1712. 
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TO    THB   EDITOR   OF   THE   EPISCOPAL   MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — ^The  enclosed  was  a  Charge  delivered  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.,  mi- 
nister, to  Mr.  R.  C,  when  he  was  set  apart  to  the  office  of  the  holy 
ministry  in  the  congregation  of  M~ ,  Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  on 
the  24th  of  January,  1815  — your  insertion  of  it  in  your  valuable 
magazine  will  oblige  yours,  J-  J- 

FORM   OF   ordination. 

The  Rev.  D.  J.  preached.— The  Rev.  D.  M.  presided,  and  gave  a 
detail  of  the  several  steps  which  had  been  taken  towards  Mr,  C.'s 
ordination. — Then  prayed. — Then  put  the  questions  of  the  Formula 
to  Mr.  C.  — which  he  answered.  —  The  congregation  then  signified 
their  approval  by  lifting  up  their  hands.-—  Then,  after  prayer  and  the 
laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery,  he  was  thus  ordained,  and 
the  following  charge  was  delivered.^ 

^  Rev.  Dear  Brother,  —  In  compliance  with  the  appointment  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Roxburghshire,  you  will  permit  me  to  address  to  you  a 
few  things  on  this  solemn  occasion.  Called  as  you  have  been  by  the 
cheering,  and,  I  may  say,  unanimous,  voice  of  this  congregation,  — 


*  The  above  is  the  substance  of  the  usual  form  adopted  by  presbyterians  in  Scot- 
land. 

VOL.   II.  4  ^ 
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yoa  have  had  this  day  before  your  eyes  a  lasting  memorial  that  the 
▼oice  of  an  inscrutably  wise  and  holy  Providence  has  also  called  you, 
and  brought  you  forward  to  fill  the  important  and  honourable  office  of 
the  holy  ministry ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  our  worthy  and  aged 
father,  to  take  the  pastoral  inspection  of  this  congregation.  —  And 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  your  mind,  that  the 
Presbytery,  as  the  established  organ  of  order  and  regularity  in  the 
church,  has  so  fully  expressed  their  judicial  concurrence  and  appro- 
bation in  the  work  of  this  day.  —  You  are  now  entering  upon  a  new 
era  of  your  life  and  of  your  ministerial  labours ;  and  it  surely  must 
be  of  the  last  importance,  seriously  to  ponder  the  path  in  which  your 
steps  must  be  directed ;  while  at  the  same  time  you  devoutly  recognise 
the  responsibility  of  the  vows  you  have  just  come  under,  before  God, 
and  angels,  and  men. 

Could  any  efforts  of  mine  in  the  smallest  degree  contribute  to  assiste 
your  meditations  on  these  things,  or  could  I  communicate  the  humblest 
lesson  which  experience  has  taught  me  in  the  same  path  of  duty,  and 
under  the  same  responsibility,  the  task  imposed  upon  me  by  Presby- 
terial  authority  would  in  this  case  become  both  pleasant  and  pro- 
fitable. However  much  any  suggestions  of  mine  may  have  been  an- 
ticipated in  the  instructive  discourse  you  have  just  heard — I  would 
recommend  to  you. 

In  the  First  place,  —To  bear  constantly  in  mind  that  the  eye  of 
God  is  upon  you — *'  It  runneth  to  and  fro  throughout  all  the  earth, 
beholding  the  doings  of  the  children  of  men  ;**  but  when  an  avowed 
follower  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  much  more  an  ambassador  of  Jesus 
Christ,  vowd  a  vow,  and  anoints  a  pillar,  which  you  have  substantially 
done  this  day,  the  words  of  Hagar,  when  the  angel  met  her,  Gen., 
zvi.  1 3,  may  be  suitably  adopted  as  your  own,  ''  Thou,  God,  sbest 
me;"  or  Gen.  xxxi.  13,  "  1  am  the  God  of  Bethel,  where  thou 
anointest  the  pillar,  and  where  thou  vowest  a  vow  unto  me."-^From 
the  highest  heavens  Jehovah  beheld  you  this  day,  kneeling  (if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  language)  at  his  altar,^  ana  imploring  his  divine 
benediction  ;  the  record  thereof  is  now  on  high  —  you  may  forget  it, 
but  He  will  not  forget  it;  and  through  all  the  progress  of  your 
ministerial  work,  His  all-seeing  eye  will  ever  be  upon  you.  Nor  let 
this  discourage  you,  but  rather  excite  you  to  double  your  diligence 
in  the  service  of  so  gracious  a  Master,  and  who  has  said,  *'  My  grace 
is  sufficient  for  you." 

In  the  Second  place —  Bear  in  mind  that  the  success  of  your  mi- 
nistry is  chiefly,  I  may  say  wholly,  dependent  on  the  blessing  of  God ; 
—  "  Paul  may  plant,  Apollos  may  water,  but  God  giveth  the  increase." 
Jehovah  spake  to  Joshua,  Josh,  i.,  5,  *'  As  I  was  with  Moses,  so  I  will 
be  with  thee ;   I  will  not  fail  thee  nor  forsake  thee,  be  therefore  strong 

and  of  good  courage." However  transcendent  the  talents  of  the 

Gospel  minister  may  be,  and  how  deeply  impressive  his  powers  of 
speech  may  be,  he  must  never  .forget  that  the  treasure  is  put  into 
an  earthen  vessel,  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  may  he  seen  to  be 
of  God,  and  not  of  man. 

^  This  is  truly  a  figure  of  speech ;  for  the  kirk  possesses  neither  altar  tier  sacrifice, 
name  nor  tbinir. — Ed. 
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In  the  Third  place>  bear  constantly  in  mind,  of  what  practical 
utility  it  is  to  a  Uospel  minister  that  he  walk  humbly  with  God.  — - 
"  Walk  before  me,"  said  God  to  Abraham,  "and  be  thou  perfect." — 
We  may  be  keepers  of  the  vineyards  of  others,  and  yet  never  have 
kept  our  own.  "  The  mind  can  scarcely  describe  a  more  wretched,  a 
more  awful,  character,  than  an  unholy  minister.  His  sermons  are  in- 
dictments against  himself;  his  warnings  to  others  are  aggravations  of 
his  own  guilt !  his  exhibitions  of  Christ  and  his  grace  trample  under 
foot  the  Son  of  God,  and  crucify  him  afresh;  his  discussions  on 
Christian  experience  do  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  Grace  !  and  the  reli- 
gious services  in  which  he  engages  sear  the  conscience  as  with  a  red 
hot  iron,  and  render  him  more  and  more  meet  for  that  hell  into 
which,  through  murdered  truth,  through  murdered  talents,  and 
through  murdered  souls,  he  must  surely  pass.""— 

In  the  Fourth  place,-— Bear  in  mind  that  your  chief  aim  in  your 
ministeriallabours  ought  to  be  to  win  souls* — Watch,  then,  for  the 
souls  of  your  people  as  one  that  must,  and  as  one  that  knows  that  he 
must,  render  an  account  at  last  unto  the  Judge  of  all.  —  This  should 
therefore  be  your  study,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it ;  in  your 
study,  in  your  congregation,  in  the  world,  in  public,  and  in  private. 

I  have  said.  Win  sovls;  yes,  you  must  win  them  by  the  winning 
charms  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace ;  you  must  win  them  by  the  winning 
influence  of  the  sweet  accents  of  the  dear  Saviour's  dying  love  —  you 
must  win  them  by  the  freeness,  the  fulness,  and  the  perfection  of 
that  salvation  you  are  commanded  to  preach ;  —  In  doing  all  this  you 
must  copy  your  sreat  exemplar,  Jesus  Christ — you  must  declare  the 
whole  counsel  of  God,  whether  men  will  hear  or  whether  they  will 
forbear. 

In  the  Fifth  place,  —  Bear  in  mind  that  the  course  you  have  to 
pursue  is  strewed  with  tfioms.  It  is  a  singular  kindness  in  Provi- 
dence that  God  does  not  open  to  our  view  at  once  all  the  difficulties 
of  our  station.  Jesus  had  himself  to  tread  the  thorny  path  from  the 
manger  to  the  cross.  As  his  servants,  we  need  not  expect  to  be 
"  better  than  our  Lord,  nor  the  disciple  than  his  master." — No.  '*  Be- 
hold," said  Jesus,  "  I  send  you  fortn  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves." 
Should  such  things  minde  in  your  lot,  count  it  not  strange,  as  if  some 
new  thing  had  happened  to  you.  Your  Saviour  has  said,  for  your  en- 
couragement, ''  Lo  !  I  am  with  you  always,  even  to  the  end.  of  the 
world." — And  though  heart  and  flesh  may  faint  and  fail,  God  is  the 
strength  of  our  heart  and  our  portion  for  ever. 

In  the  Sixth  place,  —  imitate  the  direction  of  our  divine  Redeemer, 
in  the  fulfilment  of  the  ministerial  calling,  "  be  wise  as  serpents,  and 
harmless  as  doves."  Though  for  a  time  you  should  step  out  of  your 
sphere,  and  forget  that  you  are  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  —  though 
a  corrupt  taste  may  be  pleased  with  the  tale  of  the  whisperer,  the 
tatler,  and  the  busybody  —  though  an  impure  mind  may  feed  upon 
scandal, — yet  the  man  of  God  will  flee  these  things. 

Finally,  dear  brother,  "  I  charge  thee,  before  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  —  preach  the  word ;  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season  ; 
reprove,  rebuke,  exhort  with  all  long  suffering  and  doctrine.  Watch 
thou  in  all  things^  endure  affliction ;  do  the  work  of  an  evapgelist, 
make  full  proof  of  thy  ministry."  2  Tim.  iv.  1  —  5. 
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HYMN,    BY  B.  AMBROSE. 

ON   VIRGINS. 

Jesu,  who  knew   no  other 
Save  a  chaste  virgin-mother. 
That  art  the  virgin's  erown. 
Send  thy  hright  Spirit  down. 
And  list  with   gracious  tfare 
For  thy  poor  suppliant's  prayer. 

Thou,  midst  the  lilies  hed. 
Art  as  a  bridegroom  led  ; 
Young  virgin  brides   around 
Thy  praises  to  resound; 
To  wnom  thou  dost  dispense 
For  dowries,   joys  intense. 

Thee  follow  virgins  young. 
By   whom   thy  deeds  are  sung; 
About  thy  path  they  love 
In   sportive  chase  to  move. 
And  high   their  wild  notes  raise 
Hymning  their   Spouse's  praise. 

To   Father,  Son,  and  Thee 
Great    Spirit,   Holy  Three; 
Be  glory,  honour,  fame 
As  'twas  of  old,  the  same. 
For  ever  constant,    sure. 
To  ages  shall  endure. 


Aeidon. 


A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE  METROPOLIS,* 

Showing  the  Number  of  Deaths  from  all  Causes,  registered  between 
Saturday,  Oct.  17,  and  Saturday,  Nov.  12,  1840. 


Deaths  during 
Weeks  ending 

OtO  15. 

IS  to  60. 

6oand 
upwards. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

October  •  •  24 
November     7   . 

398 
436 
450 
451 

271 
277 
366 
282 

164 
152 
186 
151 

422 
443 

488 
466 

1819 

413 
423 

488 
419 

1743 

835 
866 
976 

885 

3562 

*  Under  the  term  Metropolis  are  comprised  Thirty-two  Districts,  which  include 
the  City  of  London,  within  and  without  the  Walls ;  the  City  and  Liberties  of  West- 
minster ;  the  Out  Parishes  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality :  and  the  parishes  of  St 
Mary-le-bone ;  St.  Pancras;  Kensington ;  Fulham  ;  Hammersmith  ;  St.  Luke,  Chel- 
Paddington;    St.  Mary,  Stoke  Newington  ;  St.  Leonard,  Bromley  ^  St.  Mary- 


sea 


le-Bow,  Camberwdl;' Greenwich;  St  Nicholas,  and  St.  Paul,  Deptford;  and  Wool 
wich.    The  population  as  enumerated  in  1831  was  1,594,890. 
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UNIVBRSITT  OF   CAMBRIDGE. 


On  Saturday,  October  31st,  the  Vice 
ChanceUor,  Heads  of  houses,  &c.,  with 
deputation  from  the  University,  arrived 
at  Northumberland  house,  Charing  Cross, 
about    twelve    o'clock      in     procession, 
preceded   by  the  Esquire   Bedells,   with 
their  maces  of  office,  and  by  the  servants 
of  the   University  bearing  the  book  of 
statutes,  and  the  instruments  of  admission. 
The  procession  moved  through  the  marble 
hall  and  tapestry  room  to  the  great  gal- 
lery,  at  the  end  of  which  a  dais  was 
erected,  having  a  chair  of  estate,  in  which 
the  Vice  Chancellor  took  his  seat  covered, 
till  it  being  notified  to  him,  that  the 
Chancellor  elect  was  approaching,  in  his 
robes  of  office,  with  his  attendant  train 
bearer,  he  rose  from  his  seat  and  pro- 
ceeded along  the  gallery  to  the  door  of 
entrance,  where  he  received  the  Chan- 
cellor elect,   and  conducted  him  to  the 
dais.      The  Vice  Chancellor    stood    at 
the  right  hand  of  the  chair,  and  then 


made  a  short  introductory  speech,  which 
was  followed  by  reading  the  formal  instru- 
ment of  admission  by  the  Proctor,  by  the 
adminstration  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy,  and  finally  by  a  Latin 
speech  by  the  public  Orator.  His  grace, 
dressed  in  a  magnificently  embroidered 
state  dress,  and  wearing  the  insignia  of 
the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  and 
the  badge  of  the  Order  of  St  Patrick, 
then  pronounced  a  short  speech,  with 
which  the  ceremony  concluded.  The 
party  then  left  the  gallery,  in  nearly  the 
same  order  as  they  had  entered,  and  ad- 
journed to  the  great  dining  room,  where 
they  partook  of  an  elegant  refreshment. 

The  election  of  a  High  Steward,  for  the 
university,  commenced^  in  the  Senate 
House,  on  Wednesday,  the  11th  Novem- 
ber, and  the  polling  continued  every  day 
till  Friday  the  13th,  when  the  contest 
terminated  in  the  election  of  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  by  a  majority  of  486. 


PREFERMENTS. 


Rev.  C.  R.  Alfoord,  to  be  Incumbent  of 
the  District  Church,  Rugby.  —  Rev.  T.  L. 
Allen,  to  be  Chaplain  of  Hereford  County 
Gaol.  —  Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong,  to  be  one  of 
the  Priest  Vicars  or  Minor  Canons  of 
Exeter  Cathedral. — Rev.  B.  Baines,  to 
the  Rectory  of  Clipstone,  Northampton- 
shire.—  Rev.  G.  Baker,  to  the  Vicarage 
of  All  Saints,  Lieicester.  —  Rev.  J.  Bid- 
four,  to   be  Officiating  Minister  of  St. 
James's  Church,  Cheltenham.  —  Rev.  C. 
C.  Bartholomew,  to  the  Rectory  of  Lymp- 
stone.  —  Rev.  H.  Bame,  to  the  Curacy  of 
Seend,  near  Melksham.  —  Rev.   H.   F. 
Beckett,  to  be  Assistant  Curate  of  Raw- 
marsh,  Rotherham.  —  Rev.  A.  Boulton, 
has  been  licensed  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Exeter  a  Public  Preacher  in  and  through- 
out   his  lordship's  diocese.  —  Rev.   W. 
Brewster,   to    the  Curacy  of   the  New 
Church,  Rochdale.  —  R«v.  J.  Browne,  to 
the  Vicarage  of  St.  Mary's,  Leicester.  — 
Rev.  R.  P.  Buddicom,  of  Everton,  near 
Liverpool,  is  to  succeed  the  late  Dr.  Ainger 
at  St.  Bees.  — Rev.  G.  S.  Bull,  to  the  In- 
cumbency of  St.  Matthew's  Church,  Bir- 
mingham.—  Rev.  £.  R.  Butcher,  D.C.L., 
to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of    HartWell, 
near  Northampton .  •  -  Rev.  C.  M.  Carrick , 


to  be  Incumbent  of  St.  George's,  Sowerby. 

—  Rev.T.  Curm,  to  be  one  of  the  Do- 
mestic Chaplains  to  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough.  —  Rev.  J.  Cheales,  to 
the  Vicarage  of  Skendleby,  Lincolnshire. 

—  Rev.  T.  Dalton,  to  the  Incumbency  of 
the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Whiter 
haven. —  Rev.  G.  J.  Dupuis,  to  the  con- 
solidated Rectories  of  Greeting  St.  Olave's, 
Greeting  All  Saints',  and  Greeting  St  Ma- 
ry's, Sufiblk.  —  Rev.  E.  Durham,  to  the 
Curacy  of  St.  Peter's,  Drogheda.  —  Rev. 
Zachary  Jas.  Edwards,  to  the  Rectory  of 
Combpyne,  Devon.  —  Rev.  E.  J.  Everard, 
to  the  Rectory  of  Oldbury  cum  Didmar- 
ton,  Gloucestershire.  —  Rev.  E.  Field  has 
been     appointed    Official    Inspector    of 
Schools,  by  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  —  Rev.  J.  Footit,  to  the  Rectory 
of  Gk)naldston,  Nottinghamshire.  —  Rev. 
H.  E.  Fryer,  to  the  Rectory  of  Winterslow, 
Wilts.  — Rev.  W.  C.  Gibbs,  M.A.,  to  the 
Incumbency  of  S't.  Peter's  Church,  Halli- 
well,  Lancashire.  —  Rev.  J.  D.  Giles,  to 
the  Vicarage  of  Swinstead,  Lincolnshire. 
—  Rev.  Dr.  Goodenough,  of  Bristol,  to  the 
Living  of  Spernal,  Warwickshire. —  Rev, 
H.  Gough,  to  the  Assistant  Curacy  of  SL 
Mary's   Chapel,    Penzance.  —  Rev.   E. 
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Griffiths,  to  the  Rectories  of  Landawe- 
drack  and  Ruan  Miyor,  Cornwall. —  Rev. 
William  Hale  Hale,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of 
Middlesex,  has  been  collated  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  London  to  a  fourth  Canonry  in 
St  PauPs  Cathedral,  founded  therein  by 
a  recent  act  of  parliament.  —  Rev.  W. 
Handcock,  to  the  Living  of  Radinstown, 
Kildare.  —  Rev.  J.  Hewlett,  to  the  Rec- 
tory of  Little  Stambridge,  Essex.  —  Rev. 
J.  P.  Huddart,  to  the  Living  of  Clontarf, 
Ireland.  —  Rev.  W.  H.  Hugall,  to>be  Do- 
mestic Chaplain  to  Lord  Beaumont. — Rev. 
J.  Hugill,  to  the  Rectory  of  Darlaston, 
Staffordshire.  —  Rev.  Dr.  Humphreys, 
Rector  of  Tenby,  to  be  Rural  Dean  of 
Narbeth. —  Rev.  W.  J.  Hutching,  to  be 
Morning  and  Afternoon  Preacher  of 
Brunswick  Chapel,  Upper  Berkeley-street, 
Portman-square.  —  Rev.  D.  Jackson,  to 
the  Perpetual  Curacy  of  Chasewater, 
Cornwall.  —  Rev.  T.  Jameson,  to  the  Per- 
petual Cure  of  Ballinaclash.  —  Rev.  6. 
Kemp,  to  the  Vicarage  of  St  Allen,  Corn- 
walL  —  Rev.  P.  H.  Lee,  to  be  Rural  Dean 
of  the  Towcester  District.  —  Rev.  £. 
M'All,  to  the  Rectory  of  Brixton,  Isle  of 
Wight.  —  Rev.  C.  Maginn,  to  the  Living 
of  Castleiownroche. —  Rev.  W.  K.  Mar- 
shall, to  the  Rectory  of  Kemberton,  and 
Vicarage  of  Sutton  Maddock.  —  Rev.  W. 
Mayhew,  to  the  Living  of  St.  Thomas- 
above- the -Rock,  Jamaica.  —  Rev.  J. 
McGregor,  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of 


Mellor,  Lancashire.  —  Rev.  G.  J.  More- 
bead,  to  the  Rectory  of  Easing^n,  York- 
shire. —  Rev.  F.  W.  Naylor,  to   the  Vi- 
carage  of  Upton,  Nottinghamshire. — Rev. 
J.  Palmer,  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of 
Claines,  Worcestershire.  —  Rev.   C.  L. 
Reay,  to  be  one  of  the  Domestic  Chaplains 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Baron  Keane,  of  Ghuz- 
nee.  —  Rev.  G.  Russell,  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Durnford.  —  Rev.  J.  F.  Russell,  to  the  In. 
cumbency  of  St.  James's,  Enfield,  Mid- 
dlesex. —  Rev.  R.  Smith,  to  be  Curate  of 
Ballyconnell,  diocese  of  Kilmore.  —  Rev. 
C.  F.  Smith,  to  the  Curacy  of  Handley, 
Cheshire.  —  Rev.  W.  Stacey,  to  the  Cu- 
racy of  St  Buryan. —  Rev.  R.  Stephens, 
to  the  Subdeanery  of  Exeter.  —  Rev.  G. 
Thackeray,  to  the  Rectory  of  Hemingby, 
Lincolnshire.  —  Rev.  J.  H.  Theed,  to  the 
Chaplaincy  of  the  '^Howe,"  120  guns, 
commanded  by  Sir  Watkin  Owen  PelL  — 
Rev.  W.  B.   Thomas,  to  be*  Examining 
Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Da- 
vid^s.  —  Rev.  W.  H.  Walker,  to  the  Vicar- 
age of  St.   Botolph,   Cambridge.  —  Rev. 
G.Whitaker,  to  the  Vicarage  of   Oak- 
ington,  Cambridgeshire.  —  Rev.  J.  White, 
to  the  Vicarage  of  St.  Stephens,  Canter- 
bury. —  Rev.  E.  H.  Woodhall,  to  the  Vi- 
carage of  Salton,  Yorkshire.  —  Rev.  T. 
Woodruff,  to  the  Vicarage  of   Wistow, 
Hunts.  —  Rev.  J.  Wyndham,  to  the  Rec- 
tory of  Sutton  Mandeville,  Wilts. 


DEATHS. 


Oct  21,  the  Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Alexander,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Meath.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in 
1783,  and  proceeded  M.A.  in  1787  ;  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  in  1802; 
translated  to  Killaloe  in  1804;  to  Down 
and  Connor  in  the  same  year ;  and  to 
Meath  in  1823.  —  Oct.  3,  at  Leavy  Grove, 
Sheffield,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age,  the 
Rev.  Francis  Parker,  thirty-three  years 
Perpetual  Curate  of  Dore,  Derbyshire.  — 
Oct.  9,  Rev.  T.  Darby,  Rector  of  Spanby 
and  Swayn  ton,  Lincolnshire.  —  Oct.  10, 
of  apoplexy,  at  Westbou me- terrace.  Bays- 
water,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age,  the 
Rev.  John  Hoskyns  Abrahall.  —  Oct.  10, 
in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  Rev.  R.  Hum- 
frey,  thirty -five  years  Rector  of  Thorpe 
Mandeville,  Northamptonshire.  —  Oct.  19, 
aged  76>  the  Rev.  S.  Heyrick,  M.A.,  fifty 
years  Rector  of  Brampton-by-Dlngley, 
Northamptonshire,  and  Chaplain  to  thi 
Earl  of  Lonsdale.  —  Oct.  20,  the  Rev.  W. 
Ainger,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  Clerical 
College  at  St  Bees  j  Rector  of  Northen- 


den,  Cheshire;  patrons,  the  Dean  aad 
Chapter  of  Chester ;  Perpetual  Curate  of 
St  Bees;  and  one  of  the  Prebendaries  of 
Chester,  aged  55.  —  Oct.  21,  at  Elsmere, 
Salop,  of  apoplexy,  the  Rev.  W.  Hobson, 
Perpetual  Curate  of  Welch  Hampton,  Sa- 
lop, aged  73.  —  Oct.  23,  aged  77,  Rev.  E. 
Barnard,  Prebendary  of  Hereford,  and 
Rector  of  Alverstoke,  Hants.  —  Oct  24, 
at  Castlecomer,  county  of  Kilkenny,  the 
Very  Rev.  H.  Richard  Dawson,  Dean  of 
St  Patrick's  Cathedral  —  Oct.  24,  aged 
83,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Daniel  Finch,  B. 
D.,  Rector  of  Harpsden,  Oxford;  fifty 
years  Rector  of  Cwm,  Flintshire;  and  one 
of  the  Prebendaries  of  Gloucester.  —  Oct 
26,  suddenly,  the  Rev.  A.  Ward,  Vicar  of 
Eastington,  Yorkshire.  —  Oct  27,  at 
Fladbury,  aged  26,  the  Rev.  W.  Preedy.— 
Oct  28,  in  Hans-place,  London,  the  Re?. 
W.  H.Vivian,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  a^. 
—  Oct  28,  at  Stone,  SUffordshiie,  in 
the  31st  year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  James 
Farley  Turner,  B.A.,  Rector  of  St  Maiy 
Migor,  Exeter,  and  Vicar  of  Kiddermio- 
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ster.— .Nov.3,  from  apoplexy,  at  Windle. 
ham,  near  Bagshot,  in  his  76th  year,  the 
Rev.  H.  Hammond.  —  At  Dingley,  North- 
amptonshire, aged  83,  the  Rev.  E.  Grif- 
fin, sixty-four  years  Rector  of  Dingley, 
and  fifty  years  Rector  of  Draughton, 
Northamptonshire.  —  At  Chudleigh,  the 
Rev.  C.  Kendall,  in  the  prime  of  life.  ~ 
Aged  69,  the  Rev.  A.  Rogers,  tirenty-five 
years  Perpetual  Curate  of  Sapiston,  Suf- 
folk—  Rev.  £.  Smith,  twenty-five  years 
Rector  of  ToUerton,  Nottinghamshire,  and 


Vicar  of  Egmanton,  in  the  same  county* 

—  At  Mark's  Tey,  Colchester,  the  Rev. 
R.  Smith,  in  the  33rd  year  of  his  age.  — 
At  Drayton,  near  Retford,  the  Rev.  A. 
Galland,  upwards  of  50  years  Curate  of 
that  Parish,  in  the  83rd  year  of  his  age. 

—  Rev.  J.  Maginn,  Rector  of  CasUetown- 
roche,  county  Cork.  —  At  Park  House, 
near  Whitehaven,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Har- 
rison, A.M.,  Rector  of  Comey,  and  In- 
cumbent of  Holy  Trinity,  Whitehaven. 


NEW     CHURCHES   BUILDINa   AND   CONSECRATED. 


The  first  stone  of  another  new  Church 
has  been  laid  at  Clapham,  by  John 
Thornton,  Esq.  Tt  will  contain  1200 
sittings,  of  which  500  will  be  free.  The 
estimated  cost  is  £6000,  of  which  £4000 

have  already  been  subscribed. J.  R. 

West,  Esq.,  of  Alscot  Park,  Gloucester- 
shire, has  given  a  piece  of  ground  opposite 
St.  James's  Church,  Bermondsey,  as  a  site 

for  new  national  schools. On  the  4th 

November,  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
church  was  laid  by  George  Drummond, 
Esq.,  in  Wilton  Place,  to  be  called  St. 
Paul's.  It  will  have  a. handsome  Gothic 
tower,  125  feet  high,  and  will  contain 
1600  sittings,  600  of  which  are  to  be  free. 

The  foundation  stone  of  St.  Peter's 

chureh.  Flushing,  near  Falmouth,  was 
laid  on  the  2nd  October,  by  the  Yen. 
Archdeacon  Sheepshanks.    All  the  sittings 

are  to  be  free. The  church  of  Asman- 

haugh  has  been  reopened,  with  fifty  ad- 
ditional free  sittings. On  Friday  the 

9th  October,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells  consecrated  the  new  chureh  at 
Burtle,  in  the  parish  of  Muirlinch,  Somer- 
setshire. It  was  erected  at  the  expense 
of  Miss  Field  of  Eddington,  assisted  by  a 
grant  from  the  Bath  and  Wells  church 
building  association.    Earl  Waldegrave, 

the  lord  of  the  manor,  gave  the  site 

Her  Majesty  the  Dowager  Queen  Adelaide 
has  presented  a  superb  and  highly  finished 
set  of  communion  plate  to  the  parish 
church  of  Congerstone,  county  of  Leicester. 
The  Crown  and  "  A.R.,"  with  •*  Conger- 
stone  chureh,  August,  1840,"  are  engraved 
upon  each  piece  of  plate.  »—  On  the  9th 
October  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
church  at  Blendley  Heath,  in  the  parish 
of  Godstone,  Surrey,  was  laid  by  Mrs. 
Hoare,  wife  of  the  Yen.  Archdeacon 
Hoare,  and  patron  of  Godstone.  Sir 
William  Wilier  Pepyss,  Bart.,  of  Tun- 

bridge.    Court,  presented  the  site. On 

the  Uth  October,  R.  Cruikshanks,  Esq., 


laid  the  fuundation  stone  of  the  new 
chureh  of  Christ  Church  in  the  parish 
of  Alverstoke,  Anglesea. On  Septem- 
ber 8th,  Miss  Palmer,  sister  of  the  Yicar 
of  Poleswortb,    laid  the  first   stone  of 

Worton  Chapel,   Poleswortb. Hors- 

forth  Chapel  has  been  enlarged  and  re- 
paired, and  re-opened  for  divine  service. 

The  parish  church   of  Almondbury 

has  been  re-opened  after  undergoing  ex- 
tensive repairs.  Rev.  Dr.  Hook,  of  Leeds, 
preached  in  the  forenoon,  and  Rev.  Josiah 
Bu.teman,  Yicar  of  Huddersfield,  in  the 

afternoon.  The    fourth    quarterly 

meeting  of  the  Salisbury  Diocesan  church 
building  committee  was  held  on  the  6th 
October:  the  Dean  presided.  Applica- 
tions from  five  parishes  for  repairing,  en- 
larging, and  erecting  churches  were  con- 
sidered, and  grants  of  money  made. 

On  the  I3th  October,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  consecrated  Christ  Church 
Chapel,  at  Heme  Bay.  He  next  conse- 
crated the  burial  ground,  belonging  to  the 
Chapel,  and  in  the  evening  a  full  Cathe- 
dral service  was  celebrated  by  the  Rev. 
W.  S.  H.  Brafaam,  assisted  by  the  orga- 
nist    and      choir     from      Canterbury. 

October  27th  the  Lord  Bishop  of 

Chester  consecrated  St.  George's  church, 
Sowerby,  and  preached  from  ^t.  John,  x. 
J  6,  when  a  collection  of  ^^200  was  made. 

October  1st,  the  Archbishop  of  York 

consecrated  St.  Thomas's  church  at 
Crookcs,  near  Sheffield,  and  on  the  2nd 
St.  John's  church,  Rotherham,  where  his 
Grace  also  held  a  confirmation,  when  he 
laid  hands  on  234  males  and  353  females. 

September     28th,    St.     Stephen's 

Chapel,  Great  Haywood,  parish  of  Col- 
wich,  was  consecrated  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  when  a  collection 
was  made  of  ^260, .  a  donation  of  £20 
being  from  tb«  Queen  Dowager. Octo- 
ber 8th  the  I^rd  Bishop  of  Winchester 
consecrated  the  new  church  at  Emsworth 
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--~- October  22nd  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Rochester  consecrated  the  new  church  of 
Holy  Trinity,  at  Virginia  Water  :  it  is  in 

the  Lombardic  style  of  architecture. 

October  2nd,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon 
consecrated  the  new  church  at  Staindland. 

The  fine  old  Gothic  churchof  Northop, 

Flintshire,  was  re-opened,  when  the  ser- 
vices, and  the  sermons,  morning  and 
evening,  were  all  delivered  alternately  in 

Welsh  and   English. October   15th, 

the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester  consecrated 
St.  John's  new  church,  at  Buglawton.— — — 


October  12th,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester 
consecrated  the  new  church  at  Leigh, 
Lancashire,  in  the  township  of  Bredford. 
October  11th,  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Chester  consecrated  the  new    church  at 

Halliwell  near  Bolton. Lady  Emily 

Foley  laid  the  first  stone  of  a  new  church 
for  the  parish  of  St.  Martin,  in  Hereford : 
the  number  of  sittings  will  be  696,   of 

which  422  are  free. October  27th,  the 

Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester  consecrated 
the  new  church  at  Broadway. 


THE   CHUBOH    IN   SCOTLAND. 


We  understand  that  there  is  every  pro- 
bability of  St.  Paul's  chapel  of  this  place 
being  united  with  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
Scotland.  This  desirable  consummation 
will  bring  a  wealthy  and  respectable  con- 
gregation under  the  charge  of  the  bishop 
of  Aberdeen.  At  a  meeting,  on  Wednes- 
day,  of  the  constituent  members  of  the 
Chapel,  the  proposal  of  an  union  was 
brought  forward,  and  warmly  supported 
by  most  of  the  influential  members  of  the 
Chapel.  Some  objections  were  started, 
but  these  were  considered  as  unimportant, 
and  a  committee  ^Las  finally  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop 


of  the  Diocese,  on  the  terms  of  union. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example  of  this 
intelligent  congregation  will  be  followed  by 
those  of  the  Independent  Chapels  in  Mon- 
trose and  Perth,  and  that  the  whole  Epis- 
copalians in  Scotland  will  soon  become 
united  in  one  body.  —  Aberdeen  Consti- 
tutional, 

1^^  These  are  independent  chapels  in 
which,  the  liturgy  is  used,  and  who  have 
long  pretended  to  make  part  of  the  church 
of  England,  although  no  bishop  in  En- 
gland has  ever  acknowledged  them,  or 
exercised  any  jurisdiction  over  them.-— 
Ed,  Ep^  Mag, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Failvke  of  Scottish  Church  Ex- 
tension. —  We  understand  that  an  ap- 
plication was  lately  made  by  the  Church 
extension  Committee  of  the  General  As- 
sembly to  the  minister  and  kirk  session 
of  Coldstream,  for  a  collection  in  the 
parish  church,  in  aid  of  the  church 
extension  fund.  It  was,  however,  unani- 
mously thought  by  the  session,  that, 
considering  the  opinion  prevalent  in  the 
parish  and  neighbourhood,  of  the  position 
which  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  assum- 
ed, of  defiance  to  the  law  and  courts  of 
justice,  any  attempt  to  obtain  a  collection 
in  the  parish  of  Coldstream  would  be 
nearly  ineffectual ;  and  an  answer  to  this 
effect  has  been,  or  is  to  be,  returned  to 
the  General  Assembly's  Committee.  This 
is  not  the  first  instance  we  have  heard  of, 
showing  how  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  has  crippled  its  resources  and  is 
losing  its  influence  throughout  the  coun- 


try, from  the  unfortunate  contest  in  which 
a  majority  of  its  clergy  have  involved  it. 
We  much  fear  that  as  long  as  the  General 
Assembly  continues  in  its  present  course, 
there  will  be  on  the  part  of  all  classes 
every  where,  a  disinclination  to  increase 
the  influence  of  a  clergy,  who  are  not  only 
showing  an  example  of  rebellion,  and 
sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  and  dissen- 
sion through  the  land,  but  are  too  cer- 
tainly  undermining  the  Establishment 
itself.  —  Berwick  Warder^ 

This  fund  has  been  diverted  from  its 
legitimate  object,  to  advance  the  schemes 
of  the  clerical  agitators.— £d.  Ep,  Mag, 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  drawing  the 
attention  of  our  clerical  friends  to  Mr.  Dar- 
ling's (Little  Queen  Street)  Circulating 
Library  of  Theological  aud  other  Works. 
For  a  small  annual  subscription  they  may 
obtain  the  loan  of  the  best  works  in  di- 
vinity, history,  general  literature,  ^. 
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